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II   0   N  T  I  N  G      I  X  D  I  A  N  fl  . 
'I  tTMd, 

With  faioUng  stepa  and  slow, 

Where  wildt  immeantmbly  fpread 

Seem  leoftheiiiny  ■•  I  go.'  Oolosmith. 

At  last  W0  reached  La  Botute's  camp,  toward  which  our  eyes  had 
turned  so  long.  Of  all  weary  hours,  those  that  passed  between  noon 
and  sunset  of  the  day  when  we  arrived  there  may  bear  away  the 
palm  of  exquisite  discomfort  I  lay  under  the  tree  reflecting  on  what 
course  to  pursue,  watching  the  shadows  which  seemed  never  to  move, 
and  the  sun  which  remained  fixed  in  the  sky,  and  hoping  every 
moment  to  see  the  men  and  horses  of  Bisonette  emerging  from  the 
woods.  Shaw  and  Henry  had  ridden  out  on  a  scouting  expedition, 
and  did  not  return  until  the  sun  was  setting.  There  was  nothing  very 
cheering  in  their  faces  nor  in  the  news  they  brought. 

*  We  have  been  ten  miles  from  here,'  said  Shaw.  *  We  climbed 
the  highest  butte  we  could  find,  and  could  not  see  a  buffalo  or  an  In- 
dian ;  nothing  but  prairie  for  twenty  miles  around  us/  Henry's  hone 
was  quite  disabled  by  clambering  up  and  down  the  sides  of  ravines, 
and  Shaw's  was  severely  fatigued. 

After  supper  that  evening,  as  we  sat  around  the  fire,  I  proposed  to 
Shaw  to  wait  one  day  longer,  in  hopes  of  Bisonnette's  arrival^  and  if 
he  should  not  come,  to  send  Delorier  with  the  cart  and  baggage  back 
to  Fort  Laramie,  while  we  ourselves  followed  the  Whirlwind's  village, 
and  attempted  to  overtake  it  as  it  passed  the  mountains.  Shaw,  not 
having  the  same  motive  for  hunting  Indians  that  I  had,  was  averse  to 
the  plan ;  I  therefore  resolved  to  go  alone.  This  design  I  adopted 
very  unwillingly,  for  I  knew  that  m  the  present  state  of  my  health 
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Thb  Thirty -first  Volame  of  the  Knickbrbockkk  Maoazinb  wil]  oommenee  on  thff 
first  of  January,  1848.  The  work  has  been  ao  ]ong  before  the  public,  that  it  v  not 
deemed  neceasary  to  enlarge  upon  its  claims  ta  general  favor.  The  annexed  IM  of 
Contributonlo  the  Magazine,  and  a  few  notices  of  the  work,  (np  tp  «o4-includibg 
the  last  number)  will  sufficiently  attest  its  characteiFaud  it^  popular!^ : 
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Joitica  MtLLEN.Traotic  Pfwca.  Roasar  C.  Sands,  Willu  GAirLoan  CtAaa^  lb  B.  TaAMcRaa, 
Dr.  Calbb  Txcxhok,  Wm.  H,  Simmon^,  John  8andbkm>n,  tfa«*  Ansrioan  Ib  PBric,'  NicholaU  Bid* 
DLB,  MUa  Miar-AvMB  BaoWNE.(MfiLGB*Y,)  Ena'and,  ReT.  Dr.  BBANtLBT.  Soulfi^CiroIina^  (Wil- 
lAAM  L.  Stonb,  Rev.  Dr.  Bbaslbt.  New-Jersey,  J.  II.  HiiXHOUSK,  and  other  distinfuished  ^tarv 
who  haTe  '  paid  the  debt  of  nature.'  The  r<;nowinB  notices  of  the  KnicXsbbookxb  ara  ' 
Ajnarican  and  English  press,  and  frpm  American  and  British  writers  of  distinction . 

*  T^c  first  nnmber  of  the  TVscuCy-  Snentk  Fbkmu  of  this  venerable  and  widely-popular  perf Bdi«iS 
appears  upon  entirely  new  and  bnautiAit  tvpe,  in  all  its  dcpartneutji ;  and  in  its  rich  and  diTiMsifiod 
conteats,  continues  to  vindicate  its  SBptttatitvi  as  t}tt  Bwstagreeableiand  entortaining  MagasiBf  pub- 
lished in  the  United  Sutps.  When  we  Ar«t  started  the  old  '  New-Yorker,'  our  friind  Cla^  had 
preceded  us  as  Editor  of  the  Knickbrbocxer  about  a  twelvemonth ;  it  has  now  reached  i^  age 
grraUy  beyond  that  of  any  American  Monthly ;  a  fact  which  literally  *  speaka  Totunies*  in  j^raisa 


lina^fW] 
ed  Wit4 


lunies*  in  praisa 

monthly,  of  9^ 
I  a  corps  of  q»iH> 


df  the  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  conducted.  No  number  of  the  K.  has  ever  I 
onder  .Clabje's  supervision  that  did  not  boar  indubitable  evidence  of  editorial  care, 
thought  and  well-directed  labor  enatamped  upon  its  page*.  We  have  known  no  t"^' 
country  or  Europe,  so  thoroughly  sdttsd,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  With 
tribtttors  ombncing  the  most  eminent  writen  of  the  country,  with  not  a  fatr  fton  the  other  t^fjff, 
th0  water,  it  has  been  able  to  present  articles  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  and  in  rich  variety ;  1)#ue» 
as  if  emulous  of  the  contributed  portious,  the  editoriu  department  has  regularly  increased  in  va^pty^ 
aad  abundance.'— JVeis.|VrJc  Dos/y  Trt&toie. 

*NoTKtNo  i#more  remarkable  than  the  unfkilingproitoptUude  of  this  old  Monthly,  except  pefhBP* 
its  constant  and  constantly  inereashig  eaoellence.  Mathematicians  tell  us  of  certain  carves  cal^fd 
itMymptotu,  whose  peculiarity  is  slways  to  approach  each  ether,  and  yet,  ovon  when  infinite^  et. 
tebded,  never  to  Intersecu  The  KNiCKCBBoacBB.  w^ish  has  reached  an  age  for  a  Magasins  fta  Jch 
greater  than  a  hundred  years  for  a  man,  and  only  to  be  attained  by  a  more  marvellous  mirai.  .^t\M 
perpetually  approached  the  high'eac  paaalble  point  of  btorest  and  excellence ;  and  yet  K  aoaoM  to 
have  an  txceUior^  for  each  number  seenui  better  than  that  which  went  before.    How  it  is  dqQe  our 


d- 


friend  Clamk  may  underatand— but  it  is  a  scaled  mystery  to  us.    There  Is  no  publication  4l>  wi 
United  Sutes  (hat  hasstuaUrjictive  or  popular  a  feature  as  the  Edt»or*9  TtlH*  of  the  tow»a« 
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6  The  Oregon  Trail,  [January, 

occurred  to  me ;  this  was,  to  send  Raymond  to  the  fort  with  an  or- 
der for  more  horses,  while  I  remained  on  the  spot,  awaiting  his  re- 
turn, which  might  take  place  within  three  days.  But  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution  did  not  wholly  allay  my  anxiety,  for  it  involved  both 
uncertainty  and  danger.  To  remain  stationary  and  alone  for  three 
days,  in  a  country  full  of  dangerous  Indians,  was  not  the  most  flat- 
tering of  prospects ;  and  protracted  as  my  Indian  hunt  must  be  by 
such  delay,  it  was  not  easy  to  foretell  its  ultimate  result 

Revolving  these  matters,  I  grew  hungry ;  and  as  our  stock  of  pro- 
visions, except  four  or  five  pounds  of  flour,  was  by  this  time  ex- 
hausted, I  lefi  the  camp  to  see  what  game  I  could  find.  Nothing 
could  be  seen  except  four  or  five  large  curlew,  which,  with  their  loud 
screaming,  were  wheeling  over  my  head,  and  now  and  then  alighting 
upon  the  prairie.  I  shot  two  of  them,  and  was  about  returning, 
when  a  startling  sight  caught  my  eye.  A  smaU,  dark  object,  like  a 
human  head,  suddenly  appeared,  and  vanished  among  the  thick 
bushes  along  the  stream  below.  In  that  country  every  stranger  is  a 
suspected  enemy.  Instinctively  I  threw  forward  the  muzzle  of  my 
rifle.  In  a  moment  the  bushes  were  violently  shaken,  two  heads, 
but  not  human  heads,  protruded,  and  to  my  great  joy  I  recognized 
the  downcast,  disconsolate  countenance  of  the  black  mule  and  the 
yellow  visage  of  Pauline.  Raymond  came  riding  up,  pale  and  hag- 
gard, and  complaining  of  a  fiery  pain  in  his  chest.  I  took  charge  of 
Sie  animals  while  he  kneeled  down  by  the  side  of  the  stream  to 
drink ;  but  he  was  faint  and  dizzy,  and  the  water  was  instantly  re- 
jected. He  had  kept  the  runaways  in  sight  as  &r  as  the  Side  Fork 
of  Laramie  Creek,  a  distance  of  more  than  ten  miles ;  and  here  with 
great  difficulty  he  had  succeeded  in  catching  them.  I  saw  that  he 
was  unarmed,  and  asked  him  what  he  had  done  with  his  rifle.  It 
had  encumbered  him  in  his  pursuit,  and  he  had  dropped  it  on  the 
prairie,  thinking  that  he  could  find  it  on  his  return ;  out  in  this  he 
had  failed.  The  loss  might  prove  a  very  fbrmidable  one.  I  was  too 
much  rejoiced  however  at  the  recovery  of  the  animals  to  think  much 
about  it ;  and  having  made  some  tea  for  Raymond  in  a  tin  vessel 
which  we  had  brought  with  us,  I  told  him  that  I  would  give  him  two 
hours  for  resting  before  we  set  out  again.  He  had  eaten  nothing 
that  day ;  but  having  no  appetite,  he  lay  down  immediately  to  sleep. 
I  picketed  the  animals  among  the  richest  grass  that  I  could  find,  and 
made  fires  of  green  wood  to  protect  them  from  the  flies ;  then  sit- 
ting down  again  by  the  tree,  I  watched  the  slow  movements  of  the 
pun,  begrudging  every  moment  that  passed. 

The  time  1  had  mentioned  expired,  and  I  awoke  Raymond.  We 
saddled  and  set  out  again,  but  first  we  went  in  search  of  the  lost  rifle, 
and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  Raymond  was  fortunate  enough  to  find 
it.  Then  we  turned  westward,  and  moved  over  the  hills  and  hollows 
at  a  slow  pace  toward  the  Black  Hills.  The  heat  no  longer  tor- 
mented us,  for  a  cloud  was  before  the  sun.  Yet  that  day  shall  never 
be  marked  with  white  in  my  calendar.  The  air  began  to  grow  fresh 
and  cool,  the  distant  mountains  ^wned  more  gloomily,  there  was  a 
low  muttering  of  thunder,  and  dense  black  masses  of  oloud  rose 
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beaTily  behind  the  broken  peaks.  At  first  their  swelling  domes  and 
ragged  pinnacles  were  gaily  fringed  with  silver  by  the  aftenioon 
sun ;  but  soon  the  thick  blackness  overspread  the  whole  sky,  and  the 
desert  around  us  was  wrapped  in  deep  glootn.  I  scarcely  heeded 
it  at  the  time,  but  now  I  cannot  but  feel  that  there  was  an  awfol  sub- 
limity in  the  hoarse  murmuring  of  the  thunder,  in  the  sombre  sha- 
dows that  involved  the  lowering  mountains  and  the  savage  plain. 
Then  the  storm  broke.  It  came  upon  us  with  a  zigzag  blinding 
flaab,  with  a  terrific  crash  of  thunaer,  and  with  a  hurricane  that 
howled  over  the  prairie,  dashing  floods  of  water  against  us.  Ray- 
mond looked  round,  and  cursed  the  merciless  elements.  There 
seemed  no  shelter  near,  but  we  discerned  at  length  a  deep  ravine 
gashed  in  the  level  prairie,  and  half  way  down  its  side  grew  an  old 
pine  tree,  whose  rough  horizontal  boughs  formed  a  sort  of  pent- 
house against  the  tempest  We  found  a  practicable  passage,  and 
bastOy  descending,  festened  our  animals  to  some  large  loose  stones 
at  the  bottom ;  then  chmlnng  up,  we  di-ew  our  blankets  over  our 
heads,  and  seated  ourselves  close  beneath  the  old  tree.  Perhaps  I 
was  no  competent  judge  of  time,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  we  were 
sitting  there  a  full  hour,  while  around  us  poured  a  deluge  of  rain, 
through  which  the  rocks  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gulf  were  barely 
visible.  The  first  burst  of  the  tempest  soon  subsided,  but  ^e  rain 
poured  steadily  in  streams  from  heaven  to  earth.  At  length  Ray- 
mond grew  impatient,  and  scrambling  out  of  the  ravine,  he  gained 
die  level  prairie  above« 

*  What  does  the  weather  look  like  V  asked  I,  from  my  seat  under 
die  tree. 

'  It  looks  bad,'  he  answered ;  '  dark  all  round ;'  and  again  he  de- 
Bcended  and  sat  down  by  my  side.     Some  ten  minutes  elapsed. 

*  Go  up  again,  said  I, '  and  take  another  look ;'  and  he  clambered 
up  the  precipice.     *  Well,  how  is  it  T 

*  Just  the  same,  only  I  see  one  little  bright  spot  over  the  top  of  the 
mountain.' 

The  rain  by  this  time  had  begun  to  abate ;  and  going  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ravine,  we  loosened  the  animals,  who  were  standing 
up  to  their  knees  in  water.  Leading  them  up  the  rocky  throat  of  the 
ravine,  we  reached  the  plain  above.  '  Am  I,'  I  thought  to  myself^ 
'  the  same  man  who,  a  few  months  since,  was  seated,  a  quiet  student 
of  belle-lettres,  in  a  cushioned  arm-chair  by  a  sea-coal  fire  V 

All  around  us  was  obscurity ;  but  the  bright  spot  above  the  moun- 
tain-tops grew  wider  and  ruddier,  until  at  length  the  clouds  drew 
apart,  and  a  flood  of  glorious  sunbeams  poured  down  from  heaven, 
streaming  along  the  savage  precipices,  and  involving  them  in  a  thin 
blue  haze,  as  soft  and  lovely  as  that  which  wraps  the  Appenines  on 
«n  evening  in  spring.  Rapidly  the  clouds  were  broken  and  scattered, 
like  the  routed  legpons  of  the  evil  spirits.  The  plain  lay  basking  in 
sunbeams  a2X>und  us ;  a  rainbow  arched  the  desert'  ftt)m  north  to 
south,  and  £ar  in  fh>nt  a  line  of  luxuriant  woods  seemed  inviting  us 
to  refreshment  and  rep68e.  When  we  reached  them,  they  were 
gfisteoxng  widi  myriads  of  prismatic  dew-drops  and  enlivened  by  the 
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songs  and  flutterings  of  a  hundred  birds.  StiTmge  winged  insects, 
benumbed  by  the  rain,  were  clinging  to  the  leaves  and  the  bark  of 
the  trees. 

Raymond  kindled  a  fire  with  great  difficulty.  The  animals  turned 
eagerly  to  feed  on  the  soft  rich  grass,  while  I,  wrapping  myself  in 
my  blanket/  lay  down  and  gazed  on  the  evening  landscape.  The 
mountains,  whose  stem  features  had  lowered  upon  us  with  so  gloomy 
and  awful  a  frown,  now  seemed  lighted  up  with  a  serene,  benignant 
smile,  and  the  green  waving  undulations  of  the  plain  were  gladdened 
with  the  rich  sunshine.  Wet,  ill  and  wearied  as  I  was,  my  spirits 
grrew  lighter  at  the  view,  and  I  di*ew  fix)m  it  an  augury  of  good  for 
my  future  prospects^ 

When  morning  came,  Raymond  awoke,  coughing  violently,  though 
I  had  apparently  received  no  injury^  We  mounted,  crossed  the  little 
stream,  pushed  through  the  trees,  and  began  our  journey  over  the 
plsdn  beyond.  And  now,  as  we  i-ode  slowly  along,  we  looked  anxi- 
ously on  every  hand  for  traces  of  the  Indians,  not  doubting  that  the 
village  had  passed  somewhere  in  that  vicinity ;  but  the  scanty  shri- 
velled grass  was  not  more  than  three  or  four  inches  high,  and  the 
grround  was  of  such  unyielding  hardness  that  a  host  might  have 
marched  over  it  and  left  scarcely  a  trace  of  its  passage^  Up  hill  and 
down  hill,  and  clambering  through  ravines,  we  continued  our  jour- 
ney. As  we  were  skirting  the  foot  of  a  hill,  I  saw  Raymond,  who 
was  some  rods  in  advance,  suddenly  jerking  the  reins  of  his  mule. 
Sliding  from  his  seat,  and  running  in  a  crouching  posture  up  a  hol- 
low, he  disappeared ;  and  then  in  an  instant  I  heard  the  sharp,  quick 
crack  of  his  nfle.  A  wounded  antelope  came  i-unning  on  three  legs 
over  the  hill.  I  lashed  Pauline,  and  made  after  him.  My  fleet  little 
mare  soon  brought  me  by  his  side,  and  after  leaping  and  bounding  for 
a  few  moments  in  vain,  he  stood  still,  as  if  despairing  of  escape.  His 
glistening  eyes  turned  up  toward  my  face  with  so  piteous  a  look,  that 
it  was  with  feelings  of  infinite  compunction  that  I  shot  him  through 
the  head  with  a  pistol.  Raymond  skinned  and  cut  him  up,  and  we 
hung  the  fore-quarters  to  our  saddles,  much  rejoiced  that  our  ex- 
hausted stock  of  provisions  was  renewed  in  such  good  time. 

Gaining  the  top  of  a  hill,  we  could  see  along  the  cloudy  verge  of 
the  prairie  before  us  lines  of  ti'ees  and  shadowy  groves,  that  marked 
the  course  of  Laramie  Creek.  Some  time  before  noon  we  reached 
its  banks,  and  began  anxiously  to  seai'ch  them  for  foot-prints  of  the 
Indians.  We  followed  the  stream  for  several  miles,  now  on  the  shore 
and  now  wading  in  the  water,  scrutinizing  every  sand-bar  and  every 
muddy  bank.  So  long  was  the  search,  that  we  began  to  fear  that  we 
had  left  the  trail  undiscovered  behind  us.  At  length  I  heard  Ray- 
mond shouting,  and  saw  him  jump  from  his  mule  to  examine  some 
object  under  the  shelving  bank.  I  rode  up  to  his  side.  It  was  the 
clear  and  palpable  impression  of  an  Indian  moccasin.  Encouraged 
by  this,  we  continued  our  search,  and  at  last  some  appearances  on  a 
soft  surface  of  earth  not  far  from  the  shore  attracted  my  eye ;  and  go- 
ing td  examine  them,  I  found  half  a  dozen  ti-acks,  some  made  by 
men  and  some  by  childreur    Just  then  Raymond  observed  across  the 
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stream  the  mouth  of  a  small  branch,  entering  it  from  the  south.  He 
forded  the  water,  rode  in  at  the  opening,  and  in  a  moment  I  heard 
him  shouting  again ;  so  I  passed  over  and  joined  him.  The  little 
branch  had  a  broad  sandy  bed,  along  which  the  water  trickled  in  a 
scanty  stream  ;  and  on  either  bank  the  bushes  were  so  close  that  the 
view  was  completely  intercepted.  I  found  Raymond  stooping  over 
the  foot-prints  of  three  or  four  horses.  Proceeding,  we  found  those 
of  a  man,  then  those  of  a  child,  then  those  of  more  horses ;  and  at  last 
the  bushes  on  each  bank  were  beaten  down  and  broken,  and  the  sand 
ploughed  up  with  a  multitude  of  footsteps,  and  scored  across  with  the 
furrows  made  by  the  lodge-poles  that  had  been  dragged  through.  It 
was  now  certain  that  we  had  found  the  trail.  I  pushed  through  the 
bushes,  and  at  a  little  distance  on  the  prairie  beyond  I  found  the 
ashes  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  lodge-fires,  with  bones  and  pieces  of 
buffalo-robe  scattered  around  them,  and  in  some  instances  the  pickets 
to  which  horses  had  been  secured  still  standing  in  the  ground.  Elated 
by  our  success,  we  selected  a  convenient  tree,  and  turning  the  ani- 
mals loose,  prepared  to  make  a  meal  from  the  fat  haunch  of  our 
victim. 

Hardship  and  exposure  had  thriven  with  me  wonderfully.  I  had 
gained  both  health  and  strength  since  leaving  La  Boute's  camp. 
Raymond  and  I  made  a  hearty  meal  together,  in  high  spirits ;  for  we 
rashly  presumed  that  having  found  one  end  of  the  trail  we  should 
have  little  difficulty  in  reaching  the  other.  But  when  the  animals 
were  led  in,  we  found  that  our  old  ill  luck  had  not  ceased  to  follow  us 
close.  As  I  was  saddling  Pauline,  I  saw  that  her  eye  was  as  dull  as 
lead,  and  the  hue  of  her  yellow  coat  visibly  darkened*  I  placed  my 
foot  in  the  stirrup  to  mount,  when  instantly  she  staggered  and  fell  flat 
on  her  side.  Graining  her  feet  with  an  effort,  she  stood  by  the  fire 
with  a  drooping  head.  Whether  she  had  been  bitten  by  a  snake,  or 
poisoned  by  some  noxious  plant,  or  attacked  by  a  sudden  disorder,  it 
wajs  bard  to  say ;  but  at  all  events,  her  sickness  was  sufficiently  ill- 
thned  and  unfortunate.  I  succeeded  in  a  second  attempt  to  mount 
her,  and  vrith  a  slow  pace  we  moved  forward  on  the  trail  of  the  In- 
dians. It  led  us  up  a  hill  and  over  a  dreary  plain ;  and  here,  to  our 
great  mortification,  the  traces  almost  disappeared,  for  the  ground  was 
hard  as  adamant ;  and  if  its  flinty  surface  had  ever  retained  the  dint 
of  a  boof,  the  marks  had  been  washed  away  by  the  deluge  of  yester- 
day. An  Indian  village,  in  its  disorderly  march,  is  scattered  over 
die  prairie,  often  to  the  width  of  full  half  a  mile ;  so  that  its  trail  is 
nowhere  clearly  marked,  and  the  task  of  following  it  is  made  doubly 
wearisome  and  difficult.  By  good  fortune,  plenty  of  large  ant-hills, 
a  yard  or  more  in  diameter,  were  scattered  over  die  plain,  and  these 
were  frequently  broken  by  the  foot-prints  of  men  and  horses,  and  fur- 
rowed by  die  traces  of  the  lodge-poles.  The  succulent  leaves  of  the 
prickly-pear,  also,  bruised  from  die  same  causes,  helped  a  little  to 
guide  us ;  so,  inch  by  inch,  we  moved  along.  Often  we  lost  the  trail 
altogether,  and  dien  would  recover  it  again  ;  but  late  in  the  afternoon 
we  found  ourselves  totally  at  fault.  There  we  stood,  alone,  widiout 
a  clue  to  guide  us  on  our  way.     The  broken  plain  expanded  for 
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league  aAer  league  around  us,  and  in  front  the  long  dark  ridge  of  the 
mountains  was  stretching  from  north  to  south.  Mount  Laramie,  a 
little  on  our  right,  towered  high  above  the  rest,  and  from  a  dark  val- 
ley just  beyond  one  of  its  lower  declivities,  we  discerned  volumes  of 
white  smoke,  slowly  rolling  up  into  the  clear  air. 

'  I  think,'  said  Raymond,  '  some  Indians  must  be  there.  Perhaps 
we  had  better  go.'  But  this  plan  was  not  rashly  to  be  adopted,  and 
we  determined  still  to  continue  our  search  af^er  the  lost  trail.  Our 
good  stars  prompted  us  to  this  decision,  for  we  afterward  had  reason 
to  believe,  from  information  given  us  by  the  Indians,  that  the  smoke 
was  raised  as  a  decoy  by  a  Crow  war-party. 

Evening  was  coming  on,  and  there  was  no  wood  or  water  nearer 
than  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  So  thither  we  turned,  directing  our 
course  toward  the  point  where  Laramie  Creek  issues  forth  upon  the 
prairie.  When  we  reached  it,  the  bare  tops  of  the  mountains  were 
still  brightened  with  sunshine.  The  little  river  was  breaking,  with  a 
vehement  and  angry  current,  from  its  dark  prison.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  mountains,  in  the  loud  surging  of  the 
rapids,  wonder^lly  cheering  and  exhilarating ;  for  although  once  as 
familiar  as  home  itself,  they  had  been  for  months  sti'angers  to  my  ex- 
perience. There  was  a  rich  grass-plat  by  the  river's  bank,  surrounded 
by  low  ridges,  which  would  effectually  screen  ourselves  and  our  fire 
m>m  the  sight  of  wandering  Indians.  Here,  among  the  grass,  I  ob- 
served numerous  circles  of  large  stones,  which,  as  Raymond  said, 
were  traces,  of  a  Dahcotah  winter  encampment.  We  lay  down,  and 
did  not  awake  till  the  sun  was  up.  A  large  rock  projected  from  the 
shore,  and  behind  it  the  deep  water  was  slowly  eddying  round  and 
round.  The  temptation  was  irresistible.  I  threw  off  my  clothes, 
leaped  in,  suffered  myself  to  be  borne  once  round  with  the  cuirent, 
ana  then,  seizing  the  strong  root  of  a  water-plant,  drew  myself  to 
the  shoi'e.  The  effect  was  so  invigorating  and  refreshing,  that  I  mis- 
took it  for  returning  health.  '  Pauline,'  thought  I,  as  I  led  the  little 
mare  up  to  be  saddled,  '  only  thrive  as  I  do,  and  you  and  I  will  have 
sport  yet  among  the  buffalo  beyond  these  mountains.'  But  scarcely 
were  we  mounted  and  on  our  way,  before  the  momentary  glow  passed. 
Again  I  himg  as  usual  in  my  seat,  scarcely  able  to  hold  myself  erect. 

*  Look  yonder,'  said  Raymond ;  *  you  see  that  big  hollow  there ; 
the  Indians  must  have  gone  that  way,  if  they  went  any  where  about 
here.' 

We  reached  the  gap,  which  was  like  a  deep  notch  cut  into  the 
mountain  ridge,  and  here  we  soon  discerned  an  ant-hill,  furrowed 
with  the  mark  of  a  lodge-pole.  This  was  quite  enough ;  there  could 
be  no  doubt  now.  As  we  rode  on,  the  opening  growing  nairrower, 
the  Indians  had  been  compelled  to  march  in  closer  order,  and  the 
traces  became  numerous  and  distinct  The  gap  terminated  in  a  rocky 
gate- way,  leading  into  a  rough  passage  upward,  between  two  precipi- 
tous mountains.  Here  grass  and  weeds  were  bruised  to  fragments 
by  the  tlirong  that  had  passed  through.  We  moved  slowly  over  Ae 
rocks,  up  the  passage ;  and  in  this  toilsome  manner  we  advanced  for 
an  hour  or  two,  bare  precipices,  hundreds  of  feet  high,  shooting  up 
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on  either  hand.  Raymond,  with  his, hardy  mule,  was  a  few  rods  he- 
fore  me,  when  we  came  to  the  foot  of  an  ascent  steeper  than  the 
rest,  and  which  I  trusted  might  prove  the  highest  point  of  the  defile. 
Pauline  strained  upward  for  a  few  yards,  moaning  and  stumhling,  and 
then  came  to  a  dead  stop,  unahle  to  proceed  farther.  I  dismounted, 
and  attempted  to  lead  her ;  hut  my  own  exhausted  strength  soon  gave 
out;  so  I  loosened  the  trail-rope  from  her  neck,  and  tying  it  round 
my  arm,  crawled  up  on  my  hands  and  knees.  I  gained  the  top,  to- 
taUy  exhausted,  the  sweat-^ops  trickling  from  my  forehead.  Pauline 
stood  like  a  statue  hy  my  side,  her  shadow  falling  upon  the  scorching 
rock ;  and  in  this  shade,  for  Ihere  was  no  other,  I  lay  for  some  time, 
scarcely  ahle  to  move  a  limh.  All  around  me  the  hlack  crags,  sharp 
as  needles  at  the  top,  stood  glowing  in  the  sun,  without  a  tree  or  a 
hash  or  a  hlade  of  grass  to  coyer  theu'  precipitous  sides.  The  whole 
scene  seemed  parched  with  a  pitiless,  insufferahle  heat 

After  a  moment  or  two  I  could  mount  again,  and  we  moved  on, 
descending  the  rocky  defile  on  its  western  side.  Thinking  of  that 
morning's  journey,  it  has  sometimes  seemed  to  me  that  there  was 
something  ridiculous  in  my  position ;  a  man,  armed  to  the  teeth,  hut 
wholly  unahle  to  fight,  and  equally  so  to  run  away,  traversing  a  dan- 
gerous wilderness,  on  a  sick  horse.  But  these  thoughts  were  retro- 
n>ective,  for  at  the  time  I  was  in  too  grave  a  mood  to  entertain  a  very 
hvely  sense  of  the  ludicrous. 

Raymond's  saddle-girth  shpped ;  and  while  I  moved  on,  he  was 
stopping  hehind  to  repair  the  mischief.  I  came  to  the  top  of  a  Htde 
dechvity,  where  a  most  welcome  sight  greeted  my  eye ;  a  nook  of 
fresh  green  grass,  nestled  among  the  savage  cli£&,  sunny  clumps  of 
hushes  on  one  side,  and  shaggy  old  pine-trees  leaning  forward  from 
the  rocks  on  the  other.  A  shrill,  familiar  voice  saluted  me,  and  re- 
caUed  me  to  days  of  hoyhood ;  no  other  than  that  of  the  insect  called 
the  Mocust'  hy  New-England  school-hoys,  which  was  fast  clinging 
among  the  heated  houghs  of  the  old  pine-trees.  Then,  too,  as  I 
passed  the  hushes,  the  low  gurgling  sound  of  falling  water  reached 
my  ear.  Pauline  turned  of  her  own  accord,  and  pushing  through  the 
houghs,  we  found  a  hlack  rock,  overarched  by  the  cool  green  canopy. 
An  icy  stream  was  pouring  from  its  side  into  a  wide  basin  of  white 
sand,  from  whence  it  had  no  visible  outlet,  but  filtered  through  into 
the  soil  below.  While  I  filled  a  tin  cup  at  the  spring,  Pauline  was 
eagerly  plunging  her  head  deep  in  the  pellucid  pool.  Other  visitors 
had  beien  there  before  us.  All  around  in  the  sofi  soil  were  the  foot- 
prints of  elk,  deer  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  sheep ;  and  the  erizzly- 
oear  too  had  left  the  recent  prints  of  his  broad  foot,  with  its  frightful 
array  of  claws.    In  these  mountains  was  his  home. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  spring  we  found  a  htde  grassy  plain,  encir- 
cled by  the  mountains,  and  marked,  to  our  great  joy,  with  all  the 
traces  of  an  Indian  camp.  Raymond's  practised  eye  detected  cer- 
tain signs,  by  which  he  recognized  the  spot  where  Reynal's  lodge 
had  been  pitched  and  his  horses  picketed.  I  approached,  and  stood 
looking  at  the  place.  Reynal  ana  I  had,  I  believe,  hardly  a  feeling  in 
eommoD.    I  cBshked  the  fellow,  and  it  perplexed  me  a  good  deal  to 
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understand  why  I  should  look  with  so  much  interest  on  the  ashes  of 
his  fire,  when  between  him  and  me  there  seemed  no  other  bond  of 
sympathy  than  the  slender  and  precarious  one  of  a  kindred  race. 

In  half  an  hour  from  this  we  were  clear  of  the  mountains.  There 
was  a  plain  before  us,  totally  barren,  and  thickly-peopled  in  many 
parts  with  the  little  prairie-dogs,  who  sat  at  the  mouths  of  their  bur- 
rows and  yelped  at  us  as  we  passed.  The  plain,  as  we  thought,  was 
about  six  miles  wide ;  but  it  cost  us  two  hours  to  cross  it.  Then 
another  mountain-range  rose  before  us,  grander  and  more  wild  than 
the  last  had  been.  Far  out  of  the  dense  shrubbery  that  clothed  the 
steeps  for  a  thousand  feet  shot  up  black  and  towering  crags,  all  lean- 
ing one  way,  and  shattered  by  storms  and  thunder  into  grim  and 
threatening  shapes.  As  we  entered  a  narrow  passage  on  the  trail  of 
the  Indians,  they  impended  frightfully  on  one  side,  above  our  heads. 
Our  course  was  through  dense  woods,  in  the  shade  and  twinkling 
sunlight  of  overarching  boughs.  I  would  I  could  recall  to  mind  all 
the  wild  and  startling  combinations  that  presented  themselves,  as 
winding  from  side  to  side  of  the  passage,  to  avoid  its  obstructions, 
we  could  see,  glancing  at  intervals  through  the  foliage,  the  awful 
fprms  of  the  gigantic  cliffs,  that  seemed  at  times  to  hem  us  in  on  the 
right  and  on  the  left,  before  us  and  behind  !  Another  scene  in  a  few 
moments  greeted  us ;  a  tract  of  gay  and  sunny  woods,  broken  into 
knolls  and  hollows,  enlivened  by  birds  and  interspersed  with  flowers. 
Among  the  rest  I  recognized  the  mellow  whistle  of  the  robin,  an  old 
familiar  friend,  whom  I  had  scarce  expected  to  meet  in  such  a  place. 
Humble-bees  too  were  buzzing  heavily  about  the  flowers ;  and  of 
these  a  species  of  larkspur  caught  my  eye,  more  appropriate,  it 
should  seem,  to  cultivated  gardens  than  to  a  remote  wilderness.  In- 
stantly it  recalled  a  multitude  of  dormant  recollections.  Civilization, 
with  those  that  adorn  and  grace  it,  rose  before  me  uuder  an  aspect 
more  than  ever  attractive  and  engaging.  Again  looking  around  me, 
I  was  struck  with  the  strong  resemblance  m  the  features  of  the  scene 
to  those  of  the  cemetery  of  Mount  Auburn.  By  a  natural  associa- 
tion, my  thoughts  recurred  to  quiet  yeai-s  spent  in  the  neighboring 
university,  and  more  especially  to  certain  Noct^s  AmhrosiancB  convo- 
^  cations,  where  festivity  and  literature  contended  which  should  pre- 
tiide ;  until,  as  the  hours  moved  on,  the  contest  was  no  longer  in  doubt, 
and  Bacchus  drove  Minerva  from  the  field. 

Leaving  behind  us  this  spot  and  its  associations,  a  sight  soon  pre- 
sented itself,  characteristic  of  that  warlike  region.  In  an  open  space, 
fenced  in  by  high  rocks,  stood  two  Indian  forts,  of  a  square  foim, 
rudely  built  of  sticks  and  logs.  They  were  somewhat  ruinous,  hav- 
ing probably  been  constructed  the  year  before.  Each  might  have 
contained  about  twenty  men.  Perhaps  in  this  gloomy  spot  some 
party  had  been  beset  by  their  enemies,  and  those  scowling  rocks  and 
blasted  trees  might  not  long  since  have  looked  down  on  a  sanguinaiy 
conflict,  unchronicled  and  unknown.  Yet  if  any  traces  of  blood- 
shed remained,  they  were  completely  hidden  by  die  bushes  and  tall 
rank  weeds. 

Gradually  the  mountains  drew  apart,  and  the  passage  expanded 
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into  a  plain,  where  again  we  found  traces  of  an  Indian  encampment 
There  were  trees  and  bushes  just  before  us,  and  we  stopped  here  for 
an  hour's  rest  and  refreshment.  When  we  had  finished  our  meal, 
Raymond  struck  a  light  with  a  flint  and  the  back  of  his  knife,  and 
lighting  his  pipe,  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  to  smoke.  For  some 
time  I  observed  him  puffing  away  with  a  face  of  unusual  solemnity. 
Then  slowly  taking  the  pipe  from  his  lips,  he  looked  up  and  re- 
marked that  we  had  better  not  go  any  fanher. 

'Why  not  r  asked  I. 

He  said  that  the  coimtry  w  as  becoming  very  dangerous,  that  we  were 
entering  the  range  of  the  Snakes,  Arapahoes,  and  Gros-ventre  Black- 
feet,  and  that  if  any  of  their  wandering  parties  should  meet  us,  it 
would  cost  us  our  lives ;  but  he  added,  with  a  blunt  fidelity  that  nearly 
reconciled  me  to  his  stupidity,  that  he  would  go  any  where  I  wished. 
I  told  him  to  bring  up  the  animals,  and  mounting  them,  we  proceeded 
on  again.  I  confess  that,  as  we  moved  forward,  the  prospect  seemed  but 
a  dreary  and  doubtful  one.  I  would  have  g^ven  the  world  for  my 
ordinary  elasticity  of  body  and  mind,  and  for  a  horse  of  such  strength 
and  spirit  as  the  journey  required. 

Closer  and  closer  the  rocks  gathered  round  us,  growing  taller  and 
steeper,  and  pressing  more  and  more  upon  our  path.  We  entered  at 
length  a  defile  which  I  never  have  seen  rivalled.  The  mountain  was 
cracked  from  top  to  bottom,  and  we  were  creeping  along  the  bottom 
of  the  fissure,  in  dampness  and  gloom,  with  the  clmk  of  hoofs  on  the 
loose  shingly  rocks,  and  the  hoarse  murmuring  of  a  petulant  brook 
which  kept  us  company.  Sometimes  the  water,  foaming  among  the 
stones,  overspread  die  whole  narrow  passage ;  sometimes  withdraw- 
ing to  one  siae,  it  gave  us  room  to  pass  dry-shod.  Looking  up,  we 
could  see  a  narrow  ribbon  of  bright  blue  sky  between  the  dark  edges 
of  the  opposing  cliff's.  This  did  not  last  long.  The  passage  soon 
widened,  and  sunbeams  found  their  way  down,  flashing  upon  the  black 
waters.  Again  the  defile  would  spread  out  to  many  ix>d8  in  width ; 
bushes,  trees  and  flowers  would  spring  by  the  side  of  the  brook ;  the 
cliffs  would  be  feathered  with  shnibbery,  that  clung  in  eveiy  crevice, 
and  fringed  with  trees,  that  grew  along  theii*  sunny  edges ;  then  we 
would  be  moving  again  in  darkness  and  gloom.  The  passage  seemed 
about  four  miles  long,  and  before  we  reached  the  end  of  it,  the  un- 
shod hoofs  of  our  animals  were  lamentably  broken,  and  their  legs 
cut  by  the  sharp  stones.  Issuing  from  the  mountain,  we  found  ano- 
ther plain.  All  around  it  stood  a  circle  of  lofty  precipices,  that 
seemed  the  impersonation  of  Silence  and  Solitude.  Here  again  the 
Indians  had  encamped,  as  well  they  might,  after  passing,  with  their 
women,  children  and  horses,  through  the  gulf  behind  us.  In  one 
day  we  had  made  a  journey  which  had  cost  them  three  to  accomplish. 

The  only  outlet  to  this  amphitheatre  lay  over  a  hill  some  two  hun-^ 
dred  feet  high,  up  which  we  moved  with  difficulty.  Looking  from  the 
top,  we  saw  that  at  last  we  were  free  of  the  mountains.  The  prairie 
spread  before  us,  but  so  wild  and  broken  that  the  view  was  every 
where  obstructed.  Far  on  our  left  one  tall  hill  swelled  up  against 
the  sky»  on  the  smooth,  pale  green  surface  of  which  four  slowly 
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moving  black  specks  were  discernible.  They  were  evidently  buffalo, 
and  we  hailed  the  sight  as  a  good  augury ;  for  where  the  buffalo  were 
there  too  the  Indians  would  probably  be  found.  We  hoped  on  that 
very  night  to  reach  ^e  village.  We  were  anxious  to  do  so  for  a 
double  reason,  wishing  to  bring  our  wearisome  journey  to  an  end, 
and  knowing  moreover  that  though  to  enter  the  village  in  broad  day- 
light would  be  a  peifectly  safe  experiment,  yet  to  encamp  in  its 
vicinity  would  be  dangerous.  But  as  we  rode  on,  the  sun  was  sinking, 
and  soon  was  within  half  an  hour  of  the  horizon.  We  ascended  a 
hill  and  looked  round  us  for  a  spot  for  our  encampment.  The  prairie 
was  like  a  turbulent  ocean,  suddenly  congealed  when  its  wild  waves 
were  at  the  highest,  and  it  lay,  half  in  light  and  half  in  shadow,  as 
the  sunshine,  yellow  as  rich  gold,  was  pouring  over  it.  The  rough 
bushes  of  the  wild  sage  were  growing  every  where,  its  dull  pale-green 
overspreading  hill  and  hollow.  Y^t  a  litde  way  befoi'e  us,  a  bright 
verdant  line  of  grass  was  winding  along  the  plain,  and  here  and  there 
throughout  its  course  water  was  glistening  darkly.  We  went  down 
to  it,  kindled  a  ^rOf  and  turned  our  horses  loose  to  feed.  It  was  a 
little  trickling  brook,  that  for  some  yards  on  either  bank  turned  the 
barren  prairie  into  fertility,  and  here  and  there  it  spread  into  deep 
pools,  where  the  beaver  had  dammed  it  up. 

We  placed  our  last  remaining  piece  of  the  antelope  before  a  scanty 
fire,  mournfully  reflecting  on  our  exhausted  stock  of  provisions.  Just 
then  an  enormous  gray  hare,  peculiar  to  these  praines,  came  jump- 
ing along,  and  seated  himself  within  fifty  yards  to  look  at  us.  I 
thoughtlessly  raised  my  rifle  to  shoot  him,  but  Raymond  called  out 
to  me  not  to  fire  for  fear  the  report  should  reach  the  ears  of  Indians. 
That  night  for  the  first  time  we  considered  that  the  danger  to  which 
we  were  exposed  was  of  a  somewhat  serious  character ;  and  to  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  Indians,  it  may  seem  strange  that  our  chief 
apprehensions  arose  from  the  supposed  proximity  of  the  people  whom 
we  intended  to  visit  Had  any  straggling  party  of  these  faithfiil 
•friends  caught  sight  of  us  from  tlie  hill-top  they  would  probably  have 
returned  in  the  night  to  plunder  us  of  our  horses  and  perhaps  of  our 
scalps.  But  we  were  on  the  prairie,  where  the  genus  loci  is  at  war 
with  all  nervous  apprehensions ;  and  I  presume  that  neither  Raymond 
nor  myself  thought  twice  of  the  matter  that  evening. 

While  he  was  looking  after  the  animals,  I  sat  by  the  fire  engaged  in 
the  novel  task  of  baking  bread.  The  utensils  were  of  the  most  sim- 
ple and  primitive  kind,  consisting  of  two  sticks  inclining  over  the  bed 
of  coals,  one  end  thrust  into  the  ground  while  the  dough  was  twisted 
in  a  spiral  form  round  the  other.  Under  such  circumstances  all  the 
epicurean  in  a  man's  nature  is  apt  to  awaken  within  him.  I  revisited 
in  fancy  the  far  distant  abodes  of  good  fare,  not  indeed  Frascati's  or 
^  the  Trois  Frferes  Proven9aux,  for  that  were  too  extreme  a  flight ;  but 
no  other  than  the  homely  table  of  my  old  ftiend  and  host,  Tom  Craw- 
ford, of  the  White  Mountains.  By  a  singular  revulsion,  Tom  himself, 
whom  I  well  remember  to  have  looked  upon  as  the  impersonation  of 
all  that  is  wild  and  backwoodsman-like,  now  appeared  before  me  as  the 
ministering  angel  of  comfort  and  good  living.    Being  fatigued  and 
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drowsy,  I  began  to  dose,  and  my  thoughts,  foUowing  the  Bame  train  of 
association,  assumed  another  form.  Half-dreaming,  I  saw  myself  sur- 
rounded with  the  wild  and  noble  forms  of  the  mountains  of  New- 
England,  alive  with  water-falls,  their  black  crags  cinctured  with  milk- 
white  mists.  For  this  reverie  I  paid  a  speedy  penalty ;  for  the  bread 
was  black  on  one  side  and  soft  on  the  ouer. 

For  eight  hours  Raymond  and  I,  pillowed  on  our  saddles,  lay  insen- 
sible ajs  logs.  Pauline's  yellow  head  was  stretched  over  me  when  I 
awoke.  I  got  up  and  examined  her.  Her  feet  indeed  were  bruised 
and  swollen  by  the  accidents  of  yesterday,  but  her  eye  was  brighter, 
her  motions  livelier,  and  her  mysterious  malady  had  visibly  abated. 
We  moved  on,  hoping  within  an  hour  to  come  in  sight  of  the  Indian 
village  ;  but  again  disappointment  awaited  us.  The  trail  disappeared, 
melting  away  upon  a  hard  and  stony  plain.  Raymond  and  I  sepa- 
rating, rode  from  side  to  side,  scrutinizing  every  yard  of  ground,  until 
at  leng^  I  discerned  traces  of  the  lodge-poles  passing  by  the  side  of 
a  ridge  of  rocks.     We  began  again  to  follow  them. 

'  what  is  that  black  spot  out  Siere  on  the  prairie  V 

'  It  looks  like  a  dead  buffalo,'  answered  Raymond. 

We  rode  out  to  it,  and  found  it  to  be  the  huge  caitsass  of  a  bull 
killed  by  the  hunters  as  they  had  passed.  Tangled  hair  and  scraps 
oi  hide  were  scattered  all  around,  for  the  wolves  had  been  making 
merry  over  it,  and  had  hollowed  out  the  entire  carcass.  It  was 
covered  with  myriads  of  large  black  crickets,  and  from  its  ap- 
pearance must  certainly  have  lain  there  for  four  or  five  days.  The 
sight  was  a  most  disheartening  one,  and  I  observed  to  Raymond  that 
the  Indians  might  still  be  fifly  or  sixty  miles  before  us.  But  he  shook 
his  head,  and  replied  that  they  dared  not  go  so  &r  for  fear  of  their  ene- 
mies, the  Snakes. 

Soon  after  this  we  lost  the  trail  again,  and  ascended  a  neighboring 
ridge,  totally  at  a  loss.  Before  us  lay  a  plain  perfectly  flat,  spreading 
OD  the  right  and  left,  without  apparent  limit,  and  bounded  in  front  by 
a  long  broken  line  of  hills,  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant  All  was  open 
and  exposed  to  view,  yet  not  a  buffalo  nor  an  Indian  was  visible. 

'  There !'  said  Raymond ;  *  now  we  had  better  turn  around.' 

But  as  Raymond's  bourgeois  thought  otherwise,  we  descended  the 
hill  and  began  to  cross  the  plain.  We  had  come  90  far  that  I  knew, 
perfectly  well,  neither  Pauline's  limbs  nor  my  own  could  carry  me 
back  to  Fort  Laramie.  I  considered  that  the  lines  of  expediency 
and  inclination  tallied  exactly,  and  that  the  most  prudent  course  was 
to  keep  forward.  The  ground  immediately  around  us  was  thickly 
strewn  with  the  skulls  and  bones  of  buffalo,  for  here  a  year  or  two  be- 
fore the  Indians  had  made  a  'surround ;'  yet  no  living  game  presented 
itsel£  At  length,  however,  an  antelope  sprang  up  and  gazed  at  us. 
We  fired  together,  and  by  a  singular  fatality  we  bom  missed,  although, 
the  animal  stood,  a  fair  mark,  within  eighty  yards.  This  ill  success 
might  perhaps  be  charged  to  our  own  eagerness,  for  by  this  time  we 
had  no  provision  lefi:  except  a  little  flour.  .  We  could  discern  several 
small  lakes,  or  rather  extensive  pools  of  water,  glistening  in  the  dis- 
tance.    As  we  approached  them,  wolves  and  antelope  bounded  away 
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through  the  tall  grass  that  grew  in  their  vicinity,  and  flocks  of  large 
white  plover  flew  screaming  over  their  surface.  Having  failed  of  the 
antelopes,  Raymond  tried  his  hand  at  the  birds,  with  the  same  ill-suc- 
cess. The  water  ako  disappointed  us.  Its  muddy  margin  was  so 
beaten  up  by  the  crowd  of  buffalo  that  our  timorous  animals  were 
afraid  to  approach.  So  We  turned  away  and  moved  toward  the  hills/ 
The  rank  grass,  where  it  was  not  ti*ampled  down  by  the  buffalo,  fairly 
swept  our  horses'  necks. 

Again  we  found  the  same  execrable  baiTen  prairie  offering  no  clue 
by  which  to  guide  our  way.  As  we  drew  near  the  hills,  an  opening 
appeared,  through  which  the  Indians  must  have  gone  if  they  had 

Sassed  that  way  at  all.  Slowly  we  began  to  ascend  it.  I  felt  the  most 
reary  forebodings  of  ill-success,  when  on  looking  round  I  could  dis- 
cern neither  dint  of  hoof  nor  foot-print,  nor  trace  of  lodge-pole,  though 
the  passage  was  encumbered  by  dozens  of  the  ghastly  sculls  of  buf- 
falo.    We  heard  thunder  muttering ;  a  storm  was  coming  on. 

As  we  gained  the  top  of  the  gap,  the  prospect  beyond  began  to  dis- 
close itself  First,  we  saw  a  long  dark  line  of  ragged  clouds  upon 
the  horizon,  while  above  them  rose  the  peak  of  the  Medicine-Bow,  tlie 
vanguard  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  then  little  by  little  the  plain  came 
into  view,  a  vast  green  uniformity,  forlorn  and  tenantless,  though  Lara- 
mie Creek  glistened  in  a  waving  line  over  its  surface,  without  a  bush 
or  a  tree  upon  its  banks.  As  yet,  the  round  projecting  shoulder  of  a 
hill  intercepted  a  part  of  the  view.  I  rode  in  advance,  when  suddenly 
I  could  distinguish  a  few  dark  spots  on  the  prairie,  along  the  bank  of 
the  stream. 

'  Buffalo !'  said  I.  Then  a  sudden  hope  flashed  upon  me,  and 
eagerly  and  anxiously  I  looked  again. 

'  Horses !'  exclaimed  Raymond,  with  a  tremendous  oath,  lashing  his 
mule  forward  as  he  spoke.  More  and  more  of  the  plain  disclosed  it- 
self, and  in  rapid  succession  more  and  more  horses  appeared,  scattered 
along  the  river  bank,  or  feeding  in  bands  over  the  prairie.  Then,  sud-. 
denly  standing  in  a  circle  by  the  stream,  swarming  with  their  savage 
inhabitants,  we  saw  rising  before  us  the  tall  bodies  of  the  OgillaUah. 
Never  did  the  heart  of  wanderer  more  gladden  at  the  sight  of  home 
than  did  mine  at  the  sight  of  those  wild  habitations  ! 


CONTENTMENT:     A    FRAGMENT. 
•  Ilere  '•  a  heart  for  any  fate/ 

Few  the  things  that  now  shall  grieve  nle, 
Trouble  cannot  make  me  sad ; 

Fate  may  combat,  friends  deceive  me. 
Yet  my  heart  shall  still  be  glad. 

Never  more  I  ^1  look  for  sunshine, 
In  my  onward  way  through  life ; 

I  *ll  live  content  with  every  fortune, 
And  laugh,  and  battle  through  the  strife. 
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STRAY  THOUGHTS  ON  CHEERFULNESS. 

Wbati'kb  tke  Jots  that  othera  Au% 

Whate*er  thair  bopaa,  thair  waalth,— 
HoDcat  Content  daapuinf  Cara, 

Brown  Induatrj  in  haalth, 
Ba  avar  mina  I 

Hunf  ar,  wall-aarnad,  wot  UgkUf  lMt~ 

Pint  ffrowtha  of  Franca  to  driuk  — 
Tba  cooKary  rather  than  the  coat 

Induciiif  one  to  think — 
Ba  ever  mina ! 

Tba  irraaa-bleached  cloth ;  the  ponctnal  fvaat 

In  boyhood,  manhood,  tme ; 
Throucbottt,  that  charm  of  double  seat, 
That  keeping,  well  in  French  ezpraat 

Lra  cooienant  at  le  contana,* 
Be  ever  mine ! 

No  haste,  no  atir,— tba  noiaalaai  traad 

Anticipating  want.— 
Knowladaa,  or  Wit,  each  fivan  like  broad 

From  thoM  who  theae  can  grant, 
Ba  aver  miua! 

Be  ever  mine,  be  ever  mine 

To  plan,  reaolre,  panne  — 
SabmiUinv  to  the  ^^  iU  Divine 

The  End—  but, '  to  rough-he wY 
Be  ever  mina ! 

Ba  ever  mine,  my  naigbbor*!  joy ; 

My  rriend*a  content;  bia  loaa ; 
The  gift,  to '  love  though  Thou  daatroy,' 

And,  atanding,  bear  my  Croia — 
Be  ever  mine ! 

'  Be  ever  mine  V  Be  ever  Thine  !  dear  gentle  courteous  Reader 
of  thiB  our  tixne-bonoured  Magazine,  that  in  its  new  dress  of  diamond- 
sheen  salutes  thee  on  this  early  morning  of  the  year !  delighting  in 
thy  welcome  which  is  it's  joy,  and  in  thy  constant  regard  which  is  it's 
proper  life ! 

And  although  we  had  at  our  immediate  command  the  pen  of  one, 
who,  in  writing  for  you  of  the  Birds  of  Spring,  poured  forth  some- 
time a  strain  of  living  musick  that  in  its  utterance  surpassed  the  union 
of  the  songs  of  all  that  occupy  the  Sky  with  Joy,  what  sweeter  solace 
could  we  wish  you  for  the  coming  year,  than  diat  cheerful  occupied 
Spirit  of  good-will,  that  Industry  in  health,  which  we  endeavour 
earnestly  wough  faintly  to  describe. 

Cheerfulness,  my  Masters,  Cheerfulness.  '  Why  should  the 
Devil  have  possession  of  the  best  musick  V  said  the  almost  inspired 
anthour  of  Old  Hundred,  to  those  who  thought  him  too  attentive  to 
the  pleasures  of  melody,  with  which  to  clodie  the  spiritual  aspira- 
tions of  his  heart 

What  is  there  more  beautiful,  or  more  truly  cheerful,  than  Love  % 

*  *  8a  table  oflrait  toujour*  un  double  luxe ;  celui  du  eonteoant,  at  colui  du  cootano.' 

t '  Tbbb«  'a  a  Divinity  that  ahapaa  our  aadi^ 
Roogh-haw  them  how  we  may.' 

VOL.  XZXI.  3 
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and  yet  Love  is  the  proper  life  of  the  Soul,  and  forms  the  e very-day 
existence  of  Heaven ;  which  must  therefore  be  an  essentially  cheer- 
ful state  or  place.  And  we  then  most  nearly  approach  Heaven  in 
our  dispositions,  and  border  upon  it  in  our  path,  when,  being  in  active 
and  perfect  charity  with  all  men,  we  exert  ourselves  to  attain  a  tran- 
quil useftil  cheerful  spirit,  as  the  character  of  Soul  most  pleasing  to 
the  Fountain  of  all  Love. 

There  is  nothing  boisterous  or  passionate  in  this  silvery  tempera- 
ment of  mind. 

It  is  the  calm  enjoyment  in  which  Adam,  accompanied  by  Eve, 
went  forth  in  the  early  morning,  and  for  the  first  time  beheld  the 
flowers  to  open  and  disclose  themselves  in  the  Gardens  of  Paradise. 

It  is  the  spirit  in  which  Newton  watched  the  celestial  bodies ;  and 
gazed,  and  reflected,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  light  as  from  on  high. 

It  is  the  State  that  surrounded  the  Throne  of  God  ;  when,  one  by 
one,  He  called  those  celestial  bodies  into  existence. 

It  is  tl^  joyous  alacrity  with  which  those  bodies,  they  themselves, 
one  by  one,  answered  to  the  call,  and  came  forth ;  while  the  morning 
stars  shouted  together  at  their  approach  and  at  their  emergence  into 
light  and  life  and  occupation. 

It  is  the  wave  of  silvery  radiance  with  which  the  Sky  is  decorated 
and  the  GloSe  rejoices  in  its  '  dawn  perpetual,'  before  the  Sun  has 
warmed  it  with  his  golden  tinge ;  when  those  who  are  stirring  with 
the  lark  may,  I  am  told,  collect  pure  cheerfulness  like  manna  tor  the 
day  during  every  morning  of  the  year. 

Yes,  this  is  Cheerfulness  !  a  spirit  of  beneficence,  without  which 
few  actions,  at  the  same  time  eminently  good  and  eminently  great, 
have  ever  brightened  the  story  of  our  I'ace.  Men  have  accomplished 
great  deeds  in  grief,  in  despair,  in  ambition ;  but  it  is  in  Cheerfulness 
and  Love  that  they  have  added  to  the  happiness  of  mankind  and  pro- 
moted their  own  elevation  and  refinement. 

It  yields  a  charm  to  every  circumstance  on  which  it  sheds  its  beam, 
and  often  gives  strength  where  it  seems  only  to  impart  pleasure ;  as 
when  the  Spartan  chief  was  told  that  the  arrows  otthe  JPeroian  host 

were  so  innumerable  as  in  their  flight  to  obscure  the  Sun then, 

said  he, '  we  shall  have  the  advantage  of  fighting  them  in  the  shade.' 
And  I  have  myself  known  a  cheerflil-minded  cook,  who,  having 
K>oiled  a  capon  in  the  roasting,  converted  it  forthwith  into  a  curry 
that  gained  her  an  unspeakable  praise. 

Some  writer  hath  well  remarked,  that '  Stones  are  hard,  and  cakes 
of  Ice  are  cold,  and  all  who  feel  them  feel  alike ;  but  that  the  good 
and  evil  events  of  life  depend,  fi^r  their  eflbcts,  upon  the  qualities  which 
we,  not  they,  possess.' 

Now  the  happiest  quality  with  which  to  enhance  the  prosperous 
events  of  life,  or  to  smoochen  its  rugged  passages,  is  this  most  blessed 
gift  of  cheerftilness ;  which,  if  it  could  not  otherwise  be  attained,  were 
cheaply  earned  by  the  compassing  of  Sea  and  Earth.  But  happily  it 
is  to  be  gained  by  most  of  us,  without  the  perils  of  any  such  under- 
taking. Early  rising,  cold  bathing  every  morning,  Turkish  or  Ma- 
deira towelling,  exercise,  industry,  strict  temperance,  fteedom  from  all 
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anxiety  except  for  the  wellfaxe  of  other  people,*  regular  hours,  niendly 
hospitality,  and  good  cookery,  will  do  much  towards  it. 

I  desire  to  quote  in  this  place  a  Chinese  proverb,  'that  eating  and 
drinking  would  be  the  most  delightful  recreation  of  the  world  if  it  all 
ended  at  the  bottom  of  the  throat.'  But  as  this  is  not  the  case,  it  be- 
hooves the  aspirant  afier  Cheerfiilness  (until  his  character  in  this  re- 
spect be  ^ly  established)  to  be  particularly  guarded  how  he  may 
startle  his  young  spirits  with  specimens  of  either  bad  cookery  or  bad 
wine. 

It  is  not  my  intention  however  to  let  my  pen  wander  into  detail,  my 
only  thought  having  been  to  express  toward  thee,  gentle  reader,  a  kind 
and  fervent  wish  for  thy  happiness  throughout  the  year ;  and  this  in 
the  form  that  if  not  most  welcome,  might  be  least  intrusive. 

We  all  want  greater  Cheerfulness ;  and  it  is  to  myself  quite  as  well 
as  to  thee  that  I  would  quote  the  precious  lines  of  the  poet : 

*  VxoLSTS  plucked,  tlie  aweet^at  rain 
Makea  not  freah.  dot  grow  again. 
Trin  tby  locka,  look  cheerfully, 
Kate's  hidden  anda  ^ea  eannot  aen. 
Joya,  like  winged  dreama,  fly  faat{ 
Why  ahooid  aadnana  longer  laat  V  Jofuc  Watbrs. 


lines:    to    riccioLA. 


BT    XUa.     M.    a.    BBWIVI. 


It  was  a  pleamnt  thonglrt  that  made 
So  fair  of  old,  this  worid  of  onn ; 

That  ffave  a  Nymph  to  eveiy  tree, 
And  Bpiiit-gaarmaiis  gave  the  ilowen. 

But  when  that  mighty  voice  proelumed, 
In  thmider-tones,  *  Great  Pan  is  dead !' 

'T  m  said  the  Deities  who  heaid, 
In  terror  from  Olympns  fled. 

And  then  from  every  diady  grore 
In  wild  dismay  the  wood-nymphs  hied ; 

Tile  Naiads  broke  their  flowing  urns, 
And  sank  affiighted  in  the  tide. 

Bnt  they,  the  gnaidians  of  the  flowen, 
Who  dwelt  eadi  leaf  and  bell  amid, 

Clung  to  the  blossoms  they  had  noised, 
And  m  the  closed-np  petals  hid : 

Hid  tffl  the  tiemblera  felt  that  thon, 
Who  nature's  truest  votary  art, 

Adored  the  Spirit  in  the  flower, 
And  now  they  nestle  in  thy  heart 


*0r  thia,  aa  mack  na  you  bke  to  take.    It  haa  noTer  been  known  to  be  prejudicial  to  tl 
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THE      fisherman's      STORY. 


Air     'OWXK     TRCS    TAX.K.' 


YouNo  Patrick,  who  lived  in  the  cot  there  beyaiit» 

That  looks  like  a  lily  far  down  in  the  Tale, 
Waa  the  free-spoken  hoy  that  no  danger  could  daunt, 

And  he  loved  Nora  Kbllt,  the  pride  of  Kinsale ; 
Ah !  she  was  as  gentle,  and  pure,  and  as  fair 
As  the  snow-drop  that  sways  with  the  sweet  summer  air ; 
But  though  cold  as  the  sea-deeps,  her  soft  heaving  breast 
Rose  and  fell  like  the  waves  when  the  winds  are  at  rest, 
If  Patrick  was  near  her :  oh  !  Voice  of  the  Soul ! 

Ye  speak,  spite  of  all,  though  the  lips  never  move^ 
In  the  tale-telline  blush  which  no  art  can  control, 

In  the  lids  half  concealing  the  eyes  full  of  love ! 

80  he  spoke  the  soft  word,  while  the  gentle  emotion 
Flushed  over  her  cheek  like  the  dawn  o*er  the  ocean ; 
As  lowly  she  answered,  *  Not  yet,  wait  the  day ; 
We  are  both  of  us  young ;'  and  so  time  rolled  away. 
Yet  he,  the  strong-hearted,  his  suit  often  pleaded, 
With  voice  low  and  tender,  and  eyes  that  were  wet, 
While,  moveless,  his  anguish  by  her  was  unheeded, 
And  down  sank  his  heart,  when  she  whispered  *  Not  yet  I* 

Ye  hearts  of  wild  impulse,  that  shrink  not  from  death, 
Who  brave  the  fierce  battle,  the  storm -tempest's  breath, 
Beware  the  cold  heart  that  true  love  cannot  warm, 
That  melts  not  in  sunshine  nor  sways  with  the  storm ; 
Better  seek  the  broad  sea,  though  the  tempest  be  wreaking' 

Its  wrath  on  the  waves  when  the  winter-winds  blow. 
Than  yon  bay  where  in  beauty  the  white  surf  is  breaking, 

That  hides  in  its  bosom  the  black  rocks  below ! 

One  day  he  had  left  her,  and  down  the  lone  path 
His  braui  full  of  frenzy,  his  heart  ftdl  of  vmith, 
As  a  child  seeks  its  mother,  he  sought  the  wild  bay, 
Where  rocking  at  anchor  his  little  bark  lay ; 
Up !  up !  with  the  anchor !  —  up !  up !  with  the  sail ! 

Though  moaning  in  gloom  the  dark  ocean  outspread, 
Though,  reaping  the  waves,  comes  the  fierce  striding  gale,^ 

And  black  as  the  mine-roof's  the  clouds  overhead: 
Free  fluttezs  the  sail,  and  then  stretching  away. 
It  swoops  like  a  sea-gull's  white  wing  o'er  the  bay. 
While,  struggling  and  bursting  with  Uiunderous  roar. 
The  wild  breakers  roll  on  the  lone  sandy  shore ! 

Close  clings  to  the  waten  the  blast-swollen  sail. 

And  dashes  the  spray  from  her  quivering  prow. 
While  the  fierce  hurtling  rain  shuts  out  mountain  and  vale, 

Night  finds  him  alone  on  the  ocean  !  —  and  now 
The  wild  conflict  is  over  that  raged  in  his  soul, 

While  a  thought  of  his  Nora  is  breaking  his  heart: 
Still  higher  and  higher  the  dark  billows  roll. 

And  streaming  through  clood-rifta  the  droad  li^tnings  dart^ 
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Alone  on  the  waten !  — «  alone  with  the  night! 

No  soul  to  assist  him,  to  cheer  him,  no  light ; 

Save  wheft  shines  o'er  the  hillows  the  long-gleaming  ray 

From  the  heaoon — a  hright  hat  a  deadly  pathway: 

'T  is  the  last  gleam  of  hope !  for  a  dark  heaving  wave 

Swept  o'er  the  frail  bark  in  its  pitiless  might : 
Cold,  cold  is  the  warm  heart,  subdued  is  the  brave. 

And  alone  on  the  waten  sits  brooding  the  Night ! 

Fair  breaketh  the  morning ;  the  gale  has  passed  o'er, 

Still  rolls  the  hilled  waves  on  the  white  sandy  shore, 

But  joy  to  fair  Nora  came  never  agam ; 

She  sleepB  m  yon  church-yard  —  and  sonow  is  vain  !  y,  ,.  o.^/^  ->      J  '  j 


PLEASURES     OF     ANGLECRAFT. 


'  Albbit,  gentle  »nf1er,  I 
Deligbt  oot  ia  thy  tnde.* 


•  Tom,  what  new,  awkward,  red-backed  book  is  that  by  your  left 
elbow  r 

'  The  *  Complete  Asigler,^  the  first  American  edition ;  and  a  rather 
awkward  one  it  is,  as  you  say,  but  with  a  biographical  pre&ce,  notes, 
etc.,  by  the  admirable  American  editor,  which  make  it  more  desira- 
ble than  any  English  edition  I  have  yet  seen.     Have  you  ever  read 

itr 

•No.' 

'  No  %* — well,  do  so  at  once,  then.  I  know  no  better  calmer  of  the 
ruffled  spirits,  no  gentler  sooUier  of  the  mind,  wearied  and  harassed 
by  turmoil  and  business,  than  that  same  book.  Were  I  physician- 
in-ordinary  to  those  unhappy  mortals  who  are  subject  to  attacks  of 
the  '  bluendevils,'  I  would  prescribe  nothing  but  light  diet  and  a 
dozen  or  two  pages  of  Walton,  to  be  read  at  any  stage  of  the  attack. 
But  speaking  of  awkwardness  in  books ;  it  appears  strange  to  me 
that  publishers  do  not  take  into  consideration  more  than  fine  paper, 
clear-cut  type  and  gilt  labelling  in  their  'getting-up'  of  a  book. 
Charles  Lamb  said,  (and  none  knew  better,)  that  'to  be  strong- 
backed  and  neat-bound  is  the  desideratum  of  a  volume;  magnin- 
cence  comes  after.'  Now-a-days  publishers  make  them  neat-backed 
and  weak-bound,  and  the  magnificence  appears  to  be  the  first  consi- 
deration. The  second  is,  that  they  be  most  comely  books  to  arrange 
on  your  shelf,  where  they  resemble  a  row  of  the  Viennoise  dancing 
children,  but  can  be  read  in  only  one  way ;  opening  to  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees.  If  you  let  one  side  loose,  it  closes  like  a  steel^ 
trap ;  thereby  forcing  you  to  peep  sJtemately  at  each  side  of  the  in- 
cluded angle  to  know  what  may  be  hidden  there.  You  attempt  to 
widen  it — crack !  goes  something  or  other,  and  in  a  day  or  two  page 
16  is  found  vis-d-vis  to  page  160,  and  page  125  *  is  not/*' 
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*  Who  is  the  American  editor  of  Walton  V 

*  I  do  not  know ;  but  he  has  amassed  an  amount  of  information^ 
upon  a  subject  entirely  out  of  the  common  run  of  American  semi- 
literary  pursuits,  that  is  highly  honorable  to  his  research ;  although 
one  cannot  but  smile  at  the  gusto  with  which  he  sometimes  speaks 
of  matters  which,  my  dear  friend,  if  you  angled  to  all  eternity,  would 
never  have  crossed  your  sensorium.  What  think  you  of  the  infor- 
mation laid  down,  that  there  is  but  one  mention  in  all  ancient  history 
and  poetry  of  a  Jloat  havine  been  used  by  those  writers  or  their 
angling  contemporaries  in  tneir  '  bobbing'  exercises,  and  that  by  a 
poet  in  the  time  of  Valentinian,  some  fourteen  centuries  back ;  (diat 
might  have  been  a  poet's  license ;)  and  the  admission  that  '  if  the 
cork  or  float  is  elsewhere  named,  it  has  escaped  my  search  V  Think 
of  that,  mi-boy ! — of  a  Yankee  (if  he  be  one)  searching  through  the 
literature  of  near  a  score  of  centuries  to  find  whether  M.  Appius  or 
T.  Claudius  strung  a  cork  on  his  fishing-tackle  or  no !  In  the  second 
volume  there  is  a  note,  which  says  :  '  The  history  of  the  reel  is  a  fine 
subject  for  the  angling  archaeologist  Its  origin  is  as  yet  in  deep  ob- 
scurity.' Heavens !  if  they  would  only  dig  up  one  at  Herculaneum, 
I  would  travel  an  hundred  miles  to  see  the  sparkle  of  our  editor's 
eyes  at  the  information  !  What  is  the  mere  discovering  a  perpetual 
motion,  to  the  putting  to  rest  this  vexed  question,  unless  it  could  be 
applied  to  the  drawing  up  of  gudgeons  %     Nothing,  Sir,  nothing!' 

'  Is  there  not  then  a  mass  of  unnecessary  detail  in  the  book  1' 
. '  No ;  there  is  detail,  certainly ;  but  it  is  so  curious,  that  any  mind 
of  a  contemplative  turn  will  find  amusement  in  it  There  is  a  list  of 
books  in  the  Waltonian  library,  containing  the  name,  authors,  etc., 
of  some  three  hundred  works,  all  of  which  the  angler  does,  or  might 
have  use  for,  with  occasionally  a  laconic  review  of  the  same.  There 
is  also  a  classification  of  the  '  higher  orders'  of  American  fish,  beside 
other  additional  matter,  all  of  which  I  advise  you  to  glance  over,  or 
read  attentively,  as  your  judgment  may  best  determine.  By-the-by, 
I  find  the  following  conversation  written  in  pencil  on  the  fly-leaves, 
by  some  of  the  '  habitues'  of  my  '  den,'  and  headed 

•AN    ADDITIONAL    C  H  A  P  T  B  &. 

'Dram.  P«ii.  5r»°"''**'- 

'  Fisherman.  How  are  you  this  damp,  drizzly  morning  t 

*  Sportsman.  *  Tolerable.'     Fisherman's  luck,  eh  ] 
«  Fisherman.  Not  altogether.     What  with  you  ? 

'  Sportsman.  Oh,  two  or  three  tom-^ts,  one  jay,  and  a  robin. 

'  Fisherman.  How  tired  you  must  be,  ti-udgmg  over  the  fields,  in 
your  so-called  sport !  And  it  is  such  a  cruel  one,  too  1  While  I  lie 
here  on  the  bank,  watching  my  cork  in  soothing  solitude,  you  are  hot 
and  weary  with  toil,  torn  vrith  briars,  your  hair  full  of  burrs ;  and 
after  having  wounded  a  bird,  it  lodges  perchance  on  some  high  branch, 
or  secretes  its  bleeding  body  in  the  dense  stubble.  All  your  efforts 
to  recover  it  are  vain ;  and  the  poor  innocent  warbler  is  lefl;  to  die,. 
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with  an  over^dose  of  '  Galena  pills'  in  its  little  throbbing  breast ! 
What  cruel,  cruel  spoit !     Ah  ! 

'  Spobtsman.  What  was  that  % 

'Fisherman.  A  fish.  He  has  broken  my  line,  and  carried  off 
book,  lead  and  all ! 

'  Sportsman.  Will  it  not  be  a  serious  inconvenience  to  him  to  go 
wriggling  about  among  his  finny  brethren,  like  a  felon,  with  a  ball 
and  chain  attached  to  his  under-lip  1 

*  Fisherman.  Oh,  no  I  Fishes  ai*e  not  susceptible  to  pain,  save  in 
tihe  slightest  degree.    You  cannot  hurt  them. 

'  Sportsman.  Well,  but  at  least  the  situation  must  wound  his  feel- 
ings, if  not  his  &cial  angle. 

'  Fisherman.  He  will  rub  the  hook  out  from  his  lips  against  some 
submerged  log,  or  the  pebbles  at  the  bottom  of  the  stream. 

'  Sportsman.  Suppose  it  be  sticking  in  his  throat  ? 

'  Fisherman.  Do  not  ask  so  many  questions.  Let  him  swallow  it, 
then,  and  digest  it  at  his  leisure.  I  have  often  caught  fish  with  a 
hook  in  their  mouths  that  they  had  broken  from  my  line  before  and 
carried  off,  as  that  one  did  just  now.     They  do  not  feel  the  pain. 

*  Sportsman.^  Yes ;  and  I  have  known  a  little  boy  receive  *  goss' 
from  his  mother  for  pilfering  a  piece  of  sweet-cake,  and  yet  go  di- 
rectly and  help  himself  to  anotlier  and  a  larger  slice  ;  knowing  what 
tiie  result  would  be,  which  the  fish  cannot.  But  I  am  enchanted  with 
your  sport,  and  will  never  flush  a  bird  again  if  you  will  teach  me 
how  to  angle.    Will  you  % 

*  Fisherman.  Willingly. 

'  Sportsman.  Then  here  goes  my  double-barrel  into  the  wave ) 
{po'lunk  /)  afler  it,  flask,  pouch,  etc.  Come  here,  Ponto,  you  cowed 
'  son  of  a  gun  /'  overboard  with  you  !  Was  n't  that  pitch  excellent, 
Su] 

'  Fisherman.  Most  excellent ;  and  now  that  you  have  abjured  hunt- 
ing, and  put  yourself  under  my  tuition,  I  '11  teach  you  the  mysteries 
of  the  'gentle  art;'  and  I  'm  the  man  that  can  teach  you,  too.  In 
the  flrst  place,  cut  you  a  long  pole  from  yonder  pear-tree,  about 
twice  as  long  as  yourself;  tie  on  the  small  end  of  it  this  long  piece 
of  pack-thread ;  chew  these  shot  between  your  teeth  until  you  have 
flattened  them ;  then  double  them  on  the  thread,  some  inches  from 
the  end ;  on  that  end  tie  this  hook ;  and  as  soon  as  you  have  strung 
OD  the  line  this  cork,  which  I  proceed  to  draw  from  this  porter-bottle, 
the  thing  is  done. 

'  Sportsman.  But  I  want  something  wherewith  to  bait  the  hook. 

'  Fisherman.  All  in  good  time,  my  friend  ;  take  this  frog  in  your  lefl 
hand ;  hold  him  tight,  and  look  that  he  escape  not ;  run  the  hook  in 
where  his  tail  ought  to  be,  force  it  along  the  course  of  the  spine,  and 
bring  it  out  at  his  mouth,  but  use  him  as  though  you  loved  him ;  throw 
aU  into  the  water ;  no, hold  ;  not  the  pole,  but  what  remaineth,  and  you 
are  ready. 

*  Sportsman.  See,  my  cork  will  not  float ;  it  has  disappeared. 
'  Fisherman.  Pull  up  1  You  have  him  ! 
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*  Sportsman.  Yes,  what  noble  sport !  Oh  !  my  deai*  Sir,  he  has 
bitten  me. 

*  Fisherman.  No,  Sir,  his  fins  are  armed  with  short,  sharp  spears, 
which  are  barbed  like  unto  a  hook,  and  produce  a  very  severe  wound, 
truly,  which  may  peradventure  be  followed  by  lock-jaw. 

*  Sportsman.  Why  did  you  not  inform  me  of  this  before  1  I  'm  a 
dead  man !     Ah  !  how  my  hand  is  swelled  ! 

'  Fisherman.  Never  mind.  Sir,  it  will  be  easier  by  and  by ;  and  now 
I  will  let  you  into  the  habits  of  the  fish  you  have  just  caught.  They 
sometimes  weigh  as  much  as  one  hundred  pounds,  and  two  or  three 
of  them  will  devour  a  little  boy  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two's  eating ; 
and  then  again  they  are  caught  not  longer  than  my  finger.  They 
belong  to  the  feline  genus,  and  when  served  up  at  table  are  excellent 
meat,  if  you  be  hungry,  and  there  be  nothing  else  to  eat ;  otherwise, 
1  would  advise  you  to  eschew  them  :  they  will  bite  at  any  thing ;  *  all 
is  grist  that  comes  to  their  mill ;'  and  from  the  fact  of  their  biting  at 
a  hook  baited  with  a  mouse,  they  are  called  cat-fish. 

'  Sportsman.  That  young  gentleman  you  have  just  pulled  up  then 
I  suppose,  must  be  a  kitten. 

*  Fisherman.  Truly,  Sir,  you  are  right 

'  Sportsman.  Are  there  no  other  kinds  of  bait  but  firogs  ? 
'  Fisherman.  There  be  scoured  worms. 

*  Sportsman.  Scoured  worms  !  how  be  they  scoured,  Sir  1  With 
sand  and  scrubbing-brush  ] 

*  Fisherman.  Ha !  ha !  ha !     No,  Sir;  but  what  have  you  1 

'  Sportsman.  Apiece  of  decayed  branch ;  no,  let  me  see ;  ah  !  my 
dear  Sir,  it  is  something  that  has  caught  my  nose  between  its  claws. 
Oh,  Sir,  take  it  off! 

*  Fisherman.  It  will  let  go  presently.  Sir ;  it  is  what  is  called  a  craw- 
fish. 

'  Sportsman.  It  is  loose  now,  but  my  nose  is  very  sore.  See,  my 
hook  under  the  water  has  caught  in  the  handle  of  this  old  frying-pGUi, 
which  I  will  throw  aside.  Ah  !  my  dear  Sir,  it  is  not  a  fiying-pan. 
It  is  something  which  has  caught  my  other  hand.     Ah ! 

'  Fisherman.  It  is  a  turtle.  I  will  proceed  to  cut  off  its  head,  and 
the  jaws  will  relax  their  hold  from  your  hand  the  first  time  it  blun- 
ders. 

'  Sportsman.  Look  at  me.  Sir.  I  just  a  moment  ago  dropped  my 
watch  in  the  stream,  and  in  feeling  for  it,  fell  over  headlong,  and  am 
as  wet  as  a  drowned  rat.  Look  ye.  Sir,  you  and  your  occupation  are 
both  humbugs !     Good-bye,  Sir !     {Eosit,  in  a  *  huff,^)  . 

'Fisherman.  (Solus.)  How  pleasant  it  is  to  sit  on  this  log,  and 
watch  all  day  my  piece  of  cork  as  it  floats  on  the  sur^u^  of  the  rip- 
pling Btreain  1  Where  did  it  come  from  %  The  Cannibal  Islands,  I 
suppose,  and  was  made  into  its  present  form  in  Lowell,  and  has 
stopped  up  the  mouths  of  bottles  containing  several  kinds  of  malt 
and  spirituous  liquors.  This  one  is  empty  now,  however.  Eh!  what! 
a  nibble !  The  devil !  —  I  'put  a  worm  in  my  mouth  by  mistake ! 
Where 's  my  tobacco  1  Dropped  in  the  river ;  and  there  goes  my  hat^ 
too !     Well,  I  *11  pull  up  ana  go  home.' 

(£«l,  ^uHing  'Fi§k*mtm*§  Luck.')  C.  ▲.  p.  .  y  C 
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THE      DREAM      OF      COLUMBUS, 


WHXTTBV      TO     ILLUSTBATS     A     rXCTCKS. 


fiYKNiMO  had  nestled  with  her  rosy  winm 
Soft  horenng  over  earth.    The  yoathfcuBage 
Sat  in  his  island-home,  where  vine-wreaths  \iymgi 
With  their  dark  tracery  hrigfatening  in  the  glow 
Of  fairest  summer  sun-set ;  till  at  length 
Deep  shadows  o*er  their  purpling  clusteis  stole  ; 
And  the  young  flowen  and  the  acacia's  leavt^ 
Bowed  their  bngfat  heads  and  folded  them  to  sleep: 
Soft  by  his  casement,  lo !  the  tendrils  stirred ; 
For  the  Dew-Spirit  from  his  pearl-wrought  um 
Was  scattering  freshness ;  and  the  minstrel  whid 
Was  trilling  sweetest  songs  of  life  and  love 
To  the  fair  buds,  that  all  impatient  hung 
In  the  rich  fulness  of  to-morrow's  flower. 
Far,  far  away,  the  calm  transparent  sea 
Stretched  her  blue  zone,  a  wide  encircling  bond 
Between  the  Finite  and  the  Infinite. 
Tlien  all  the  waking  star-chieis,  one  by  one, 
Led  forth  their  constellations ;  diining  hosts, 
Whose  gleaming  helmets  shot  their  rays  afar 
Athwart  the  da^ening  battlements  of  heaven ; 
And  with  her  cabri  and  thoughtful  mmistry. 
Night,  like  a  tender  and  indulgent  nurse. 
Bent  down  with  blesnngs  fior  a  weary  worid. 

Columbus  sat  alone.    Before  hun  lay 

His  last  day's  labor — an  unfinished  chart 

Pictures  of  phantom  islands,  whose  green  bowen 

Receded  from  the  bold  adventurer's  eye, 

Yet  shadowing  forth  the  Actual ;  ponderous  tomes, 

Embodying  all  that  sages  yet  had  taught. 

Or  poets  dreamed,  of  lands  unknown 

That  slumbered  in  the  bosom  of  that  sea 

Which  bounded  the  great  Future^  scattered  lay. 

Or  piled  in  heaps  before  him. 

Hours  had  passed 
Since  his  young  wills  had  left  him ;  almost  grieved 
That  neither  tender  love  nor  ne^dftil  rest. 
Nor  the  soft  pleadmg  of  his  dark-eyed  boy. 
Might  win  hun  from  his  vigils.    He  had  bent 
For  one  brief  moment  o'er  his  humble  couch 
To  kiss  the  blooming  cherub,  as  he  lay 
Sleeping  in  that  soft  paradise  of  love, 
A  mother's  bosom ;  whispering  sweetest  words 
To  the  fiiir  being  in  whose  heart  he  dwelt, 
A  shrined  and  woiahipped  Presence ;  then  he  turned 
To  woo  his  spirit-bride,  the  unknown  worid 
His  soul  had  wedded,  'mid  the  mystery 
Of  night  and  silence  and  o'er-watching  stan. 

TOL.  ZZZI.  4 
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His  eye-lids  had  grown  heavy ;  but  within 
Woke  the  dainroyance  of  those  piercing  qeIib 
That  looked  beyond  the  Present.    Beautiftily 
Majestic  in  the  freshness  of  his  yonth, 
It  seemed  some  fair  arch-angel  had  been  won 
FhMn  the  bright  hosts  of  burning  cherubim, 
To  light  and  glorify  his  human  form. 

Spirits  were  round  him.    Old  Colombo  came, 

^d  daring  DxaESTRBixo,  softly  led 

By  the  young  regal  Hknet,  whose  high  soul 

Outgrew  his  native  royalty,  and  won, 

By  its  own  inborn  greatness,  dignities 

From  whence  the  trappings  of  his  father's  throne 

Shrank  all  abashed,  like  tmsel  from  puro  gold — 

Vanished  like  meteois  from  the  living  sun. 

Spirit  with  spirit  held  communion  high, 
Until  his  burning  thought  out-sped  the  boundi 
It  hitherto  had  known ;  and  casting  off 
The  fetters  and  the  littleness  of  earth. 
Rose  to  its  native  freedom,  with  the  strength 
Which  had  been  wrought  from  trial ;  he  had  learned 
To  pluck  from  Poverty's  dark  balefril  wing 
Plumes  for  his  own  up-soaring. 

Far  away, 
Beyond  the  boundaries  of  outward  sense, 
His  soul  hung  poised  in  ether ;  and  below 
Rolled  the  great  earth,  a  full,  a  perfect  qihere. 
He  shouted  for  deep  joy ;  his  cherished  thought 
Beheld  its  image !     £i  his  ecstacy 
He  grasped  at  something  near  him — and  awoke. 

Beneath  the  open  window  where  he  sat. 

To  the  horizon  rounding,  stretched  the  sea, 

Blue,  deep  and  boundleas.    Thitherward  he  gaxed 

Until  his  vision  took  another  hue. 

A  line  of  light  illumined  the  dark  verge 

Where  sky  and  waters  met ;  and  spreading  thence. 

Lit  all  the  heavens  above,  the  sea  beneath, 

With  far-diverging  radiance.    Looming  up, 

As  from  the  bMom  of  the  sparkling  flcwd, 

A  continent  arose.    All  void,  at  fint. 

And  dark  and  shadowy,  seemed  the  outline  vast 

Of  its  proportions.    Without  breath  he  strained 

Eiach  eager  sense  to  span  the  bold  Inane 

That  lay  before  him.    Then  developed  fbrms. 

Uprising  trom  the  huge  misshapen  mass, 

Sprang  out  from  chaos ;  for  once  more  was  heard 

The  mandate  of  a  God  :  *  Let  thero  be  light !' 

Primeval  forests,  whose  dark  roots  had  struck 

Deep  in  the  soil  of  unknown  centuries. 

Yet  beautiful  as  if  the  verdant  crown 

Of  their  mid-glory  had  not  yet  been  wrou^t, 

Wreathed  all  the  land  with  freshness.    Islands  lay, 

Fair  cherished  nuxslingia  in  the  lambent  aims 
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Of  smooth  carearing  seas.    Great  lakes  appeared. 
Vaster  than  human  thought  had  ever  spanned, 
And  rivers,  in  whose  far  out-stretching  arms 
The  widely-severed  zones  of  earth  were  held. 
Wild  mountain  ranges,  cleaving  the  deep  sky, 
Bound  with  their  lofty  circlet  continents ; 
Dark  crags,  up-springing  with  a  bolder  arch 
Than  human  strength  or  genius  ever  reared, 
Bridged  mighty  tonenta.    Two  wide  oceans  lay. 
In  aU  their  vastness,  spread  fiom  pole  to  pole ; 
And  the  deep-heaving  surges  sang  for  joy 
Of  the  good  time  when  their  great  sofitode 
Should  see  the  advent  of  a  human  prow 
Upon  their  virgin  watan. 

Birds  unknown, 
Of  goigeous  plumage  and  most  wondrous  song, 
Flatted  on  the  eye,  or  charmed  the  ravished  ear ; 
While  flowen  appeared,  so  bright  and  so  profuse, 
It  seemed  that  Ian  had  put  forth  her  hand 
To  the  deep  fountain  whence  the  rainbow  springs. 
And  sprinkled  earth  and  shrub  and  vine  and  tree 
With  hues  of  peerless  beauty.    Tribes  of  men, 
Daik,  wild  and  savage,  wandered,  the  sole  lords 
Of  all  that  bounteous  and  fair  domain. 

A  voice  like  bunting  thunder,  terrible, 
Came  rolling  over  ocean.    At  the  shock 
He  turned ;  when  lo !  a  mighty  cataract, 
Nnised  at  the  bosom  of  ezhaustless  seas, 
Beauteous,  yet  full  of  terror,  wild,  sublime. 
Bunt  on  his  startled  vision  !    Filled  with  awe, 
He  gasped  as  if  for  breath ;  his  senses  reeled ; 
The  solid  earth  whiried  madly ;  and  he  fell. 
Powerless  and  fainting,  into  that  deep  sleep 
Which  knows  no  dreaming. 

Yet  he  dreamed  again ; 
The  scene  the  same — its  aspect  wholly  changed. 
Yean  must  have  passed ;  for  in  the  wUdemess 
Cities  had  risen ;  and  the  declining  hills 
And  the  deep  valleys,  bright  with  golden  com. 
Or  fairest  verdure  interwrought  with  flowers. 
Blessed  the  strong  hands  that  woke  their  inner  life ; 
While  human  habitations,  scattered  far 
Through  wood  and  hamlet,  by  the  shadowy  hill, 
Or  broad  savannah,  whispered  thoughts  of  hornet 

Fair  argosies,  with  all  their  ireighted  wealth 
From  distant  nations,  safe  at  anchor  rode, 
Or  held  their  course  o'er  river,  lake  and  sea, 
On  their  wing'd  mission  to  far-severed  climes. 
Othen  there  were,  of  monstrous  shape  and  size, 
That  spat  forth  fire  and  smoke  ;  and  went  their  wi^ 
Against  opposing  winds  and  strongest  tide, 
As  if  they  held  within  some  demon  chained. 
To  be  their  fierce  propeller.    Then  was  caught 
The  mighty  fire-fiend  of  the  upper  earth, 
Fast  bound  to  carry  burdens.    Off  he  ^waag, 
Snarting  with  angor,  am  he  dashed  away 
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O'er  Talleys  and  through  moimtaiiUy  ■puming  fieroe, 
With  his  strong  iron  hoof,  the  sparkling  track. 
Lo !  on  the  wingM  lightning  tidings  came, 
And  messages  were  home  from  man  to  man ! 
He  stood  aghast  with  horror !    Had  the  earth 
Become  one  dire  Inferno?  or  the  powers 
Of  deepest  Hell  usurped  the  throne  of  Gon, 
And  severed  His  dominions  ? 

Yet  again 
A  fairor  picture:  all  the  sister-arts, 
Majestic  in  their  heauty,  walked  abroad. 
Matured  hj  every  genial  element, 
They  reached  a  stature  never  known  before. 
New  forms  of  beauty,  majesty  and  power, 
Woke,  at  their  coming,  into  wondrous  life. 
New  hopes,  new  destinies,  were  wrought  for  n)ui, 
New  paths  of  light  and  dory  stood  revealed. 
But  Science  came ;  and,  with  a  beammg  smile, 
And  eyes  that  solved  enigmas,  soil  she  waved 
Her  beauteous  hand  o'er  all  that  had  been  dark, 
And  light  came  forth.    He  knew  they  were  fit>m  God  ! 

Hark !     From  the  mountains  a  neat  eagle  soared, 

Spreading  abroad  her  pinions.    One  loud  cry, 

In  deep,  out-buisting  thunder  from  the  heart 

Of  millions,  woke  spontaneous  at  the  view. 

The  Bird  of  Freedom  listened ;  and,  well  pieaaad, 

Spread  her  majestic  wings  alike  o'er  all. 

Long  had  she  been  oppressed  with  trials  sore. 

With  fearful  violence,  and  bitter  stripes. 

With  doubt  and  slander,  until  very  shame 

Had  bowed  her  head,  and  dimmed  her  piercing  eye ; 

But  from  her  plumage  now  the  stain  was  ^e ; 

The  chain  had  melted  from  her  f^-bom  hmbs, 

And  in  her  native  majesty  she  rose 

With  wings  expanding  far,  from  north  to  sooth, 

From  east  to  west,  o'er  all  the  smiling  land  — 

The  home  of  Justice,  Truth  and  Liberty ! 

But  lo !  a  deep  voice  woke  the  slumbering  air ; 
*  Thou  chosen  instrument  of  Heaven,  arise ! 
Into  thy  hand  is  given,  this  night,  a  World  ! 
iSo  forth,  and  ope  the  portals.    Thou  shalt  be 
The  messenger  of  Love  and  light  divine, 
I'd  lands  of  heathen  darkness.    Be  thou  strong ; 
For  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  God  V 

The  vision  had  departed ;  but  the  call 
Burned  in  his  soul  forever.    Through  long  yean 
Pf  disappointment,  treachery  and  wrong, 
His  heart  bore  up,  undaunted,  unsubdued. 
Where  meaner  spirits  had  been  overwhelmed. 
When  all  the  powers  of  darkness  were  combined 
To  close  up  every  avenue  he  sought. 
In  the  stUl  depths  of  his  responding  soul 
That  call  was  ever  sounding.     Fate  herself 
At  length  grew  weary  of  the  unequal  strife  ; 
From  her  unwilling  hand  he  rent  the  crown. 
And  angels  placed  it  on  his  own  high  brow. 
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A     RIDE     THROUGH     'THE     GULF. 


ST    A    MBW    OOXTBIBOTOIt. 


•'  O I  BOW  ewitt  tboo  renoonee  tlra  boandloa  store 
Of  ehamis  which  Nature  to  her  roury  yields  f 
The  warblioff  woodland,  the  retonodioir  •bor^ 
The  ponp  of  f rovea,  the  fariiiiure  of  fields, 
All  that  the  genial  ray  of  morninf  cildi. 

And  ail  that  eeboes  to  the  aonf  of  eren ; 
All  that  the  mouDtain's  ahelteriaf  boaotq  ihielda. 

And  all  the  dread  mtfntfieence  of  heaven ; 
Oh  t  how  cnoet  thoa  renoonee— and  hope  to  bo  forgtren  f 

iroiinautomi,  (Ft,)  Swfi.  SO,  1847. 

The  mifltB  brooded  peacefully  over  the  rapid  Winooski  river,  as  it 
pan  through  the  village  of  Montpelier.  These  fogs  of  the  morning 
are  not  deemed  unheidthy,  but  are  hailed  aa  the  sure  index  of  a  sunny 
day.  And  so  it  was ;  for  the  vapors,  respectftilly  regarding  Professor 
Espy's  '  dew-point,'  rose  into  an  upper  atmosphere  and  melted  into 
blue. 

To  find  a  fiiend  among  strangers  is  a  cordial  to  a  traveller's  heart 
We  found  many ;  and  amon?  them,  a  lady  who  seems  to  live  for 
others,  loving  to  forget  herself  She  is  of  so  free,  so  kind,  so  apt,  so 
bleased  a  disposition,  that  she  holds  it  a  vice  in  her  goodness  not  tp 
do  more  than  she  is  requested.  She  invited  us  to  see  the  '  (hdf  of 
WUUanutoum;^  and  according  to  agreement,  the  carriage  was  at  the 
door  at  nine  o'clock,  with  an  experienced  driver  to  guide  two  black 
Canadian  ponies,  full  of  nerve  and  impatience.  Our  route  lay  by  the 
river,  and  on  its  northern  bank  we  followed  its  windings,  admiring 
tfaoae  noble  swells  of  land  that  lift  themselves  one  beyond  another  in 
sach  irregularity  as  to  give  the  idea  of  designed  confusion.  There  is 
aoraediing  so  agreeable  in  a  ride  like  this  1  The  autumn  air  seems  to 
have  more  oxygen  in  it  than  any  other ;  and  if  ever  I  feel  poetical,  it 
18  in  October.  The  decay  of  vegetation  and  the  falling  of  leaves,, 
the  absence  of  birds  and  the  signs  of  winter,  bring  no  melancholy  to 
my  mind ;  so  true  is  it  that  nature  is  what  the  mind  makes  it  While 
die  sick  man's  eye  turns  all  the  gaudy  colors  of  spring  to  blackness 
and  gloom,  the  eye  of  health  can  clothe  the  autumn  woods  in  fresh- 
ness and  joy.     The  song  of  the  world  is  the  song  of  the  soul. 

Our  ascent  of  the  hills  gave  us  occasionally  a  delightful  view  of  the 
broken  country,  and  convinced  us  that  the  traveller  must  ride  at  full 
speed  down-hill  if  he  means  to  make  any  great  progress  in  his  jour- 
ney ;  for  he  can  only  walk  slowly  up  the  steeps ;  and  as  for  level 
lands  about  here,  they  are  as  scarce  as  peaches.  Passing  through 
the  pleasant  village  of  Barre,  we  could  not  but  contrast  its  few  frail 
wooiden  dwellings  with  the  mountains  of  granite  within  its  borders, 
out  of  which  future  cities  will  arise,  that  may  stand  through  ages. 
When  we  have  machines  to  bore  through  mountains,  as  augers  bore 
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through  timber,  then  such  rich  deposits  of  building-stone  as  these  le- 
gions afford  will  find  their  way  to  market. 

In  less  than  two  hours  we  found  ourselves  near  die  Gulf  load. 
One  route  from  Montpelier  to  Brookfield  lies  *over  the  mountain'  at 
Williamstown,  while  the  other  passes  through  the  Gulf  within  that 
town.  The  Gulf  is  a  deep  ravme  through  these  mountains,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  drives  in  Vermont.  The  road  is  good, 
and  the  little  stream  beside  it  has  pretty  falls,  which  add  life  to  the 
eye  and  music  to  the  ear.  To  the  stranger  the  enti-ance  to  the  Gulf 
seems  rather  sudden.  The  mountains  on  both  sides  appear  to  ar- 
range themselves,  as  by  design,  alon^  the  deep  ravine,  taking  care 
always  to  leave  a  space  for  the  busy  little  brook  that  carries  its  er- 
rands fix)m  this  cis-alpine  to  that  trans-alpine  region.  If  the  reader 
should  suppose  that  the  road  is  straight,  and  the  mountains  on  each 
side  are  regular  and  graceful  slopes,  he  would  have  guessed  widely 
enough  from  the  &cts.  The  road  is  any  thing  but  straight.  So  sud- 
den ai-e  many  of  its  turns,  that  your  eye  can  see  only  a  few  rods,  and 
it  appears  to  be  coming  to  a  positive  end.  These  windings  and 
doublings  are  so  many,  Uiat  nothing  but  a  compass  could  tell  where 
you  are  facing.  When  we  had  penetrated  about  half  a  mile,  we 
found  the  base  of  one  mountain  pushing  itself  this  way  and  an  oppo- 
site one  crowding  itself  that ;  while  here  and  there  distant  peaiEs, 
covered  with  mist  and  sunlight,  revealed  to  us  that  we  were  truly 
amid  lofty  ranges,  and  were  looked  down  upon  by  '  the  everlasting 
hills.'  Whence  came  these  irregularities  of  surface  1  It  seemed  as 
if  the  ^at  chaotic  sea,  when  it  rolled  in  mysterious  vibrations  at  the 
beginnmg,  had  lifted  its  mountain-waves  here,  and  at  that  moment 
the  Almighty  said,  *Let  them  standfast  forever  P — and  there  they 
do  stand,  keyed  up  by  rocks  that  no  rains  can  wash  away.  The 
steepness  of  some  of  die  mountains  is  strikingly  great,  and  the  bold 
lifl  of  others  is  truly  sublime.  Turning  suddenly  round  a  comer  in 
the  road,  you  seem  to  be  threatened  with  an  avalanche  of  forests,  so 
projecting  are  some  of  the  peaks  under  which  you  ride.  Now  and 
then  a  beautiful  vista  opens  in  the  ravine,  which  reveals  the  stealthy 
visits  of  sunbeams  at  the  depths  of  these  solitudes.  But  what  adds 
immeasurably  to  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  scene,  is  the  thick 
foliage  of  every  variety  of  tree  and  shrub.  The  mountains  are 
clothed  with  young  timber,  and  oflen  present  an  unbroken  mass  of 
leaves.  In  autumn,  how  vast  the  diversity  of  colors !  how  rich  the 
contrasts !  how  delicate  the  shadings  !  The  general  effect  is  height- 
ened by  the  unusual  mixture  of  different  kin£  of  trees  in  the  same 
locality.  -  We  once  saw,  in  this  country,  eleven  different  species  of 
forest-trees  within  six  rods  square.  The  leaves  of  many  trees  and 
shrubs  begin  to  show  signs  of  ripeness  by  the  middle  of  September. 
One  sharp  white-frost,  which  had  strayed  away  from  winter,  made  its 
visit  here  last  week,  and  laid  its  cold  crystal  hand  on  every  thing. 
It  helped  along  the  ripening  of  the  foliage,  and  brought  out  some 
colors  of  richest  hue.  We  were  surprised,  when  in  the  midst  of  the 
Gulf,  by  the  felicitous  and  timely  appearance  of  the  ciunuli-cloud«, 
whidi,  in  broken  heaps,  came  rolling  over  the  abyss,  and  making 
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gtraiM^  contraslB  of  light  and  darkness  among  the  shelving  slopes  and 
woody  prmections  of  the  mountains,  some  of  whose  tops  were  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  When  the  deep  shade  of 
a  cloud  shut  in  over  an  opening  cavern,  or  darkened  the  white  spray 
fiom  a  water-fall,  the  sun's  gush  catne  in  a  moment  afterward  to  turn 
all  into  joy  and  smiles.  We  stood  among  these  shiftings  of  the 
aceneiy,  and  we  seemed  to  be  in  the  centre  of  nature's  vast  kaleidos- 
cope, where  the  clouds  made  no  end  of  the  combinations.  A  more 
^DTtunate  hour  could  not  have  been  chosen. 

Add  to  all  these,  the  beautiful  dress  of  the  primitive  forests  and  the 
lowly  clustering  vines,  mingled  in  rich  confusion.  The  Wild  Cherry, 
with  leaves  so  red,  W6s  set  as  it  were  in  mosaic  between  two  Maples, 
<»ie  of  which  is  far  enough  ripe  to  be  all  orange  and  yellow,  and 
another  a£  pale  purple  and  brown.  Here  a  Bass^tree,  whose  shades 
of  yellow  are  so  faint  as  to  be  melting  into  a  dun  earth-hue,  presents 
a  show  not  unlike  the  Beech,  whose  yellow  fades  into  wood-color  as 
the  season  advances.  The  Oaks»  black  and  red,  are  few  in  number, 
but  they  act  their  part  well  by  putting  in  crimson  and  dark  purple 
into  the  forest  bouquet  The  Black-Birch  rejoices  in  straw-colors, 
which  gradually  slide  into  a  dim  yellowish  brown ;  and  the  graceful 
Elm  seems  to  follow  its  example  in  this.  The  Spiiice  sets  up  for 
stability,  and  keeps  with  uniformity  to  its  light  blueish  green,  its  spi- 
rals closely  set  on  horizontal  branchlets ;  while  its  neignbor  the  But^ 
temut  dresses  up  modestly  in  pale  rosy  tints,  over-laying  the  green 
that  keeps  its  place.  The  common  Ash  blushes  even  to  deep  crim- 
8on»  ana  shows  gloriously  between  ihe  agreeable  yellow  of  the 
Maple  and  rich  onental  green  of  the  Balsam-Fir. 

If  to  these  we  add  the  Hawthorn,  Poplar,  Hickory,  Aspen,  Fine, 
Aibor-VitBe,  Cedar,  Larch  and  Canada- t'lum  ;  and  especially  those 
which  are  fkmiliar  to  Vermont,  the  Over-cup  White-Oioe,  the  North- 
ern Cork'-Elm  and  the  Heart-leaved  Balsam-Poplar ;  and  then  ima- 
gine the  Sassafras  with  its  rosy  hues,  and  the  Sumach  with  its  bright- 
red  velvet-tufted  frtiit,  the  Witch-Hazel  with  its  mild  yellow  leaf, 
and  the  Willow  with  its  pale  one,  the  Hawthorn  with  its  dark-red 
berries,  and  the  Mountain-Ash  with  its  scariet  fruit  pendulous  among 
green  leaves ;  I  say,  if  one  can  picture  to  himself  the  sides  of  high 
mountains  clothed  with  the  trees  now  enumerated,  each  giving  out 
its  appn^riate  hues  with  a  vividness  not  known  in  more  southern 
ladtudes,  he  might  obtain  an  idea  of  the  glories  of  Vermont  scenery 
m  antunuu  In  &ct,  the  Sugar-Maple  tree,  showing  at  the  same  mo- 
ment  a  bright  red,  a  pale  orange,  deep  yellow  and  light  brown  sprin- 
kled among  its  native  green ;  yes,  this  one  tree,  which  meets  the  eye 
at  every  turn,  may  be  an  index  of  the  clustering  beauties  of  northern 
forests.  Suppose  thi»  affluent  array  of  lofty  trees,  with  gaudy^colored 
shrubs  and  graceful  vines,  beautifully  intermingled  with  glistening 
ever-gzeens,  and  all  shone  upon  by  a  sun  that  strikes  at  every  angle 
aiBCHig  the  mountains  ;  if  one  can  imagine  the  harmonious  mixture  of 
all  these  rainbow-hues,  and  suppose  them  now  gloriously  melting  into 
each  other,  and  now  standing  out  in  perfect  delniteness,  he  can  then 
hare  soose  idea  of  the  peculiar  beauty  and  rich  magnificenee  of  Nar 
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ture  in  her  decay ;  and  will  see,  in  his  mind's  eye,  what  we  actuaHy 
witnessed  in  our  ride  through  the  Gulf. 

When  we  had  feasted  on  the  splendors  of  creation  until  we  weiie 
physically  exhausted,  we  stopped  our  carriage,  and  amid  the  scendS 
just  described  paltook  of  a  sumptuous  lunch  of  roast  chicken,  bread- 
and-butter,  excellent  coffee,  nice  mince-pie  and  imported  peached. 
Our  tabid  was  a  prostrate  log,  our  chairs  were  solid  stone,  our  carpet 
the  green  earth,  our  covering  the  blue  sky,  and  our  company  the 
honey-bees.  So  generous  a  provision  by  our  friend  was  as  gratefbl 
as  it  was  unexpected.  We  ate  with  the  best  of  all  sauces,  a  good 
appetite;  and  then  made  our  way  back  to  the  village  of  William^- 
town.  We  stopped  at  the  *  Spring  Hotel,'  which  is  situated  about 
mid-way  between  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  Gulf,  in  a  most  pictcr- 
resque  locality ;  and  so  high  and  precipitous  are  the  mountains  on  the 
east  and  west  of  it,  that  tine  sun  does  not  reach  the  house  until  ten 
o'clock,  and  leaves  it  at  three,  in  the  longest  days.  When  humaii 
beings  are  so  situated,  there  should  be  no  wonder  if  they  turn  Per-- 
sians  and  worship  the  sun.  I  spoke  to  a  boy  of  the  absence  of  the 
said  luminary ;  he  replied :  *  Faith,  Sir,  it  makes  up  for  it  when  k 
does  come ;  for  it  is  as  hot  as  Tophet  in  this  valley.'  We  stopped 
long  enough  to  visit  the  *  Spring,'  which  issues  from  the  mountain 
west  o^  the  house.  We  could  not  disdngpiish  any  thing  peculiar  in 
die  taste  or  flavor  of  the  water.  A  large  rock  of  composite  lime- 
stone has  been  formed,  and  this  is  enough  to  secure  visitors,  whose 
faith  and  journeys  work  relatable  cures. 

Having  '  oated  the  horses'  at  Williamstown-Centre,  we  started  to 

pay  our  respects  to  Madam ,  who  lives  on  the  highest  culti- 

vated  spot  in  Vermont.  When  her  distinguished  husband  built  that 
house,  more  than  fif^y  years  ago,  it  was  supposed  that  that  locality 
would  become  the  mercantile  centre  and  political  capital  of  the  state, 
would  do  very  well  for  a  company  of  celestials,  and  the  hopeflil  cal- 
iiulators  doubtless  knew  the  aspiring  heavenward  tendencies  of  the 
'  Green-Mountain  Boys ;'  but  they  forgot  how  unhandy  the  place 
would  be  for  rail-roads,  how  unacceptable  to  draught-horses,  and 
how  troublesome  to  mercury  frozen  in  thermometers. 

In  passing  through  a  comer  of  Roxbury,  we  went  to  see  a  small 
stream,  that  comes  rushing  impetuously  down  a  steep  hill.  Mid- way 
the  hill  this  rivulet  is  divided ;  one  part  flows  into  the  Winooski  river» 
and  thus  empties  into  Lake.  Champlain,  while  the  other  flows  into 
White  River^  and  thus  empties  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean !  I  could  not! 
but  think  as  twin-drops  were  here  divided  at  the  point  of  separation, 
what  various  and  differing  fortunes  might  hencetbrth  betide  them  ; 
and  how  often  in  human  life  they  who  were  i-eared  in  the  same  ftmily, 
started  together  but  to  separate  and  to  find  opposite  fortunes  in  widely 
distant  regions.    We  know  not  who  shall  be  our  antipodes. 

To  climb  from  the  foot  to  the  top  of  the  Green  Mountains  is  no 
small  lab  ir,  as  our  ponies  found.  The  road  is  remarkably  good, 
since  rail-roads  have  not  yet  led  to  the  neglect  of  the  highways.  By 
stopping  often  and  walking  much,  we  at  last  found  ourselves  so  high 
as  to  make  smaller  mountains  flatten  down  to  apparent  plains  in  ue 
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distant  landBcape  beneath  us,  while  the  highest  peaks  of  this  majestic 
range  kept  their  altitude  and  seemed  to  greet  us  among  them.  Strictly 
•peaking,  the  Williamstown  mountains  do  not  belong  to  the  Green 
Mountains,  although  the  inhabitants  usually  speak  of  them  as  if  they 
did.  The  Green  Mountains  are  west  of  die  place  where  we  stood; 
and  it  was  delightful  to  see  how  their  heaven-Kissing  ridges  towered 
upward  in  bold  relief  against  the  western  sky.  We  halted  on  the 
summit  of  our  route  and  began  our  survey.  At  the  south-west  we 
saw  '  RilliDgton  and  Shrewsbury  Peaks ;'  the  one  being  three  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet  high,  and  the  other  four 
thousand  and  eighty-six  feet  above  the  surface  of  Lake  Champlain. 
While  the  eye  ran  along  the  tops  of  the  range,  as  they  peered  up  in 
Hancock,  Ripton  and  Lincoln,  it  soon  came  to  the  '  Camel's  Hump,' 
which  is  in  Huntington  and  Duxbury,  north-west  from  the  point  of 
our  observatory.  This  height  of  land  has  four  thousand  one  hundred 
and  eighty-three  feet  elevation,  and  is  second^only  to  the  *  Chin,'  or 
'  North-Peak'  of  the  Mansfield  Mountair  s,  which  is  four  thousand  two 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  feet  high ;  the  lof):ie8t  point  of  the  Green 
Mountains.  As  it  would  be  very  uncomely  to  have  a  *  Chin'  without 
a  '  Nose,'  Mansfield  has  this  appendage,  and  it  is  the  *  South  Peak,' 
which,  strange  to  say,  is  only  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  feet  high.  These  last  noble  elevations  were  nearly  north  from 
our  station,  and  seemed  as  if  asserting  their  right  of  tenantry  in  the 
upper  air.  How  agi-eeable  to  us  it  was  to  be  in  a  position  where  these 
exhibitions  of  Nature's  grandeur  were  on  a  scale  so  wide  and  lofly  1 
The  points  above  us,  in  a  panorama  of  fifty  miles,  were  few;  and  they 
stood  in  their  sublimity  as  if  they  could  have  little  sympathy  with  in- 
ferior domains.  When  the  blush  of  morning  reddens  the  east,  these 
mountain-peaks  catch  the  first  dawn  to  announce  the  coming  day  to  the 
dark  valleys  around  them.  When  October  begins  with  hb  white  feet 
to  travel  over  the  landscape,  he  bestows  his  first  frosty  favors  on  the 
crowns  of  these  giants,  to  assure  the  world  that  Winter  is  treading  be- 
hind ;  and  when  the  stomas  gather  in  their  fury,  and  the  winds  rise  in 
their  power,  then  these  towering  tops  are  marks  for  their  assault,  and 
they  toss  the  lightnin?-bolts  firom  one  to  the  other,  as  in  sport,  and 
vrrap  their  sublime  heads  in  the  blanket  of  the  gale,  while  the  thunders 
roll  m  repeated  echoes  from  their  blnak  and  broken  sides.  When  we 
saw  them,  the  sun  was  shining  on  clouds  which  sailed  over  their  heads 
and  cast  deep  shadows  on  their  sides.  This  altematirm  of  light  and 
shade  in  such  altitudes  seemed  as  if  there  was  going  on  a  game  of 
'  hide  and  seek ;'  but  whether  they  were  exchanging  recognitions,  as 
social  beings  do,  or  were  telling  die  hours  to  the  world  below,  they 
were  objects  which  to  gaze  upon  were  well  worth  a  journey  to  the 
spot  we  occupied. 
Our  distance  from  home  warned  us  to  be  moving ;  and  we  accord*- 

ingly  drove  to  the  door  of  Madam ,  whose  warmed  room  was 

not  half  so  welcome  to  us  as  her  hearty  reception  and  intelligent  con- 
verse. We  rested  half  an  hour,  and  then  drove,  not  in  a  dirdct  line 
for  Montpelier,  but  through  Northfield,  that  we  might  call  on  Ex- 
Grovemor ,  and  see  hjs  Trout.    He  has  factories,  and  through  a 
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6inall  pond,  four  rods  square,  there  passes  a  stream  of  fresh  water ; 
and  here  he  keeps  two  hundred  brook-trout.  We  saw  them  fed. 
When  a  smaU  scrap  of  meat  was  thrown  to  them,  they  would  shoot  at  it 
with  hungry  eagerness  fix)m  every  direction.  When  it  was  held  in  the 
fingers  under  water  near  the  shore,  troops  would  come  to  seize  it  from 
the  hand ;  and  they  may  be  made  even  to  sti-and  themselves  by  a  little 
cruel  trickery.  These  fish  do  not  multiply  at  all.  They  thus  pro- 
test against  their  imprisonment.  The  old  ones  become  very  large, 
and  are  found  dead  at  the  bottom  of  the  pond.  From  Northfield  we 
came  through  Berlin,  and  at  seven  o'clock  arrived  safe  at  our  lodgings, 
having  enjoyed,  through  the  politeness  and  generosity  of  a  friend,  one 
of  the  most  delightful  drives  which  North  America  aiSbrds.        viatok. 


THB       MENAGERIE. 


HT  J.  aoHKrwxz.1.. 


Did  you  ever !    No,  I  never ! 

Mercy  on  us,  what  a  amell ! 
Do  n't  l>e  frightened,  Johnnt,  dear ; 

GraciouB !  how  the  jackalls  yell ! 
Mother,  tell  me,  what  *fl  the  man 

Doing  with  that  pole  of  hie  7 
BlesB  your  little  precious  heart, 

He  *8  stirring  up  the  beastesses ! 

Children,  do  n*t  you  go  so  near ! 

Hevings !  there  *b  the  Afric  cowses : 
What 's  the  matter  with  the  child? 

Why,  the  monkey 's  tore  his  trowse'a ! 
Here  *a  the  monstrous  elephant ; 

I  'm  all  a-tremble  at  the  sight : 
See  his  mighty  tooth-pick,  boys ! 

Wonder  if  he 's  fastened  tight  7 

There 's  the  lion ! — see  his  tail ! 

How  he  drags  it  on  the  floor ; 
'Sakee  alive !  1 'm  awful  scared 

To  hear  the  horrid  creature  roar ! 
Here 's  the  monkejrs  in  their  cage. 

Wide  awake  you  are  to  see  'em ;  ^ 
Funny,  ain't  it  7    How  would  you 

Like  to  have  a  tail,  and  be  'em  7 

JoHNNT,  darling,  that 's  the  bear 

That  tore  the  nauj^ty  boys  to  pieces : 
Horned  cattle ! — only  hear 

How  the  dreadful  camel  wheezes ! 
That 's  the  tall  giraffe,  my  boy, 

Who  stoops  to  hear  the  morning  lark ; 
'T  was  him  who  waded  Noah's  flood, 

And  scorned  the  refiige  of  the  ark. 
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Her©  's  a  crane — the  awkward  Wrd ! 

Strong  his  neck  is  as  a  whaler's, 
And  hk  bill  is  full  as  long 

As  ever  met  one  from  a  tailor's. 
Look! — just  see  that  zebra  there. 

Standing  safe  behind  the  bars ; 
Goodness  me !  how  like  a  flag, 

All  except  the  comer  stais. 

There 's  the  beU !    The  birds  and  beasts 

Now  are  gotug  to  be  fed  ; 
So,  my  little  danings,  come. 

It 's  time  for  you  to  be  a-bed. 
Mother,  't  is  n't  nine  o'clock ! 

You  said  we  need  n't  go  before  ; 
Let  us  stay  a  little  while — 

Want  to  see  the  monkeys  more ! 

Cries  the  show-man, « Turn  'em  out ! 

Dim  the  lights !— -there,  thai  will  do ; 
Come  again  to-monow,  boys ; 

Bring  your  little  sisters,  too.' 
Exit  mother,  half  distraught, 

Exit  father,  muttering  <  bore !' 
Exit  children,  blubbering  still, 

*  Want  to  see  the  monkeys  more !' 


THOUGHTS     ON     THE     ARTIFICIAL. 


BT      A     riri'KVT     OF     MIT  OR*. 


Nature  and  its  beauties  have  been  a  favorite  theme  with  writers 
of  vridely-difTeient  powers  and  descriptions.  Sometimes  the  strain 
has  flowed  fipom  lips  touched  with  a  live  coal  from  the  altar  of  ge- 
nius, while  at  others  a  thought  has  been  homoeopathically  steeped  in 
an  infusion  of  words,  with  the  expectation  of  extracting  vigor  and 
beauty  by  the  excitement  of  affectation.  There  is  a  sickly  sensibility, 
which  is  merely  a  symptom  of  a  taste  enervated  and  diseased  by  an 
indiscriminate  study  of  inflated  romances,  which  is  often  mistaken 
by  its  possessor  for  eenuine  poetical  feeling,  or  a  feverish  desire  for 
notoriety  mistaken  alike  for  poetical  enthusiasm ;  which,  incapable  of 
equalling  the  beauties  of  an  admired  original,  \b  content  with  an 
awkward  or  grotesque  imitation  of  its  defects.  Of  this  description 
are  those  common-place  productions  which  prate  so  fluently  <^  '  a 
home  in  the  green  vale'  or  '  the  dark  woods/  wherein  to  pass  the 
day,  playing  on  the  flute  or  the  harp,  in  *  sweet  communings  with 
nature,'  or  of  reposing  on  a  bed  of  leaves  beneath  the  outspreading 
arms  of  some  aged  oak,  and  a  meal  of  roots  and  cold  water  to  re- 
cruit exhausted  nature  afler  the  excitement  of  poetry  and  mtiaic ; 
with  a  kost  of  other  equally  puerile  or  ridiculous  coniewts.     But;  of 
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nature  as  it  is,  of  existence  as  it  is,  of  the  common  every-day  world 
around  us,  not  a  touch  is  g^ven.  The  sun  shines  in  unclouded  lustre ; 
storm  and  rain  and  wintry  snow  never  visit  their  terrestrial  Para^ 
dise  ;  the  rough  places  are  made  smooth,  and  the  primeval  curse  has 
ceased  to  bring  forth  the  thorn  and  the  briar. 

If  such  were  nature,  earth  might  present  the  abundance  and  hap- 

Einess  of  Edcm ;  but  the  ancient  curse  upon  earth  and  its  offspring 
still  unrecalled ;  the  thora  and  the  briar  still  spring  up,  and  noxious 
or  useless  weeds  grow  rankly  and  vigorousltr  every  where  around 
us ;  annoying  insects  float  in  the  air  we  breathe ;  venomous  reptiles 
crawl  beneath  our  feet )  and  the  wild  beast  of  the  forest,  with  the 
ferocity  of  hunger  and  despair,  contests  with  man,  as  he  advances, 
the  possession  of  the  soil.  Man  must  struggle  for  life  itself  with  the 
elements  above  and  the  earth  beneath,  and  in  the  struggle  he  calls  in 
the  powei'ful  aid  of  the  Artificial.  Do  we  then  depreciate  natural 
beauty  1  Heaven  forbid  !  There  is  beauty  even  in  the  thorn  and 
the  briar ;  there  is  beauty  in  the  useless  weed ;  there  is  beauty  in 
the  'motes  that  people  the  sunbeam ;'  yet  Nature,  beautiful  in  her 
Want  of  cultivation,  beautiful  in  her  unchecked  luxuriousness,  beau-* 
tifi^  in  her  innocence  and  simplicity,  reckless  and  prodigal  of  beauty 
as  she  may  be,  is  nevertheless  incapable  of  comprehendhig  her  own 
resources  or  applying  her  own  powers.  The  Artificial  has  analyzed 
these  resources  and  applied  these  powers,  and  in  so  doing  has  pro- 
duced much  of  utility,  much  of  absurdity^  and  much  of  misery. 

Nature  plants  her  acorns  in  the  ground,  and  anon  a  little  shoot 
springs  forth  that  bends  beneath  the  butterfly's  weights  Year  afler 
year  she  watches  its  growth,  spreading  its  gnarled  roots  in  the  ground 
and  its  towering  branches  toward  heaven,  ^ving  a  resting-place  to 
her  birds  and  a  shelter  to  her  wild  beasts.  In  time  she  sees  old  age 
dry  up  its  sap  and  wither  its  leaves ;  and  the  storm  that  once  scarcely 
bowed  its  majestic  head  at  last  prostraties  it  to  the  earth  ;  and  all  thb 
time  she  hsts  sat  under  its  shade  and  gathered  its  nuts,  but  neter 
thought  her  tree  might  cross  the  seemingly  boundless  ocean,  eithef 
in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  comtmeit^e,  or  as  the  bearer  of  relief  to 
starving  thousands  on  a  mission  of  tnercy,  or  freighted  with  death 
and  destruction  on  an  errand  of  war.  She  has  trampled  thousands  of 
times  over  the  gr&nite  ledge  or  the  marble  quarry,  but  only  to  look 
for  black-berries.  Little  did  she  dfeam  that  Art  could  summon  from 
that  quarry  a  form  that  in  symmetry  should  rival  her  own.  She  once 
by  chance  pulled  up  a  bush,  and  laid  bare  the  rich  ore  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Peru,  and  passed  heedlessly  on,  little  dreaming  it  would  buy 
men's  bodies  and  souls.  She  has  stood  for  ages  by  the  water-&ll 
and  marvelled  at  its  useless  grandeur,  and  carolled  gaily  as  the  rain- 
bow spray  sparkled  on  her  tresses,  without  a  thought  of  a  power- 
loom  or  a  spinning-jenny.  She  has  seen  the  wind  scatter  the  delicate 
threads  of  the  cotton-plant,  and  she  has  laughingly  blown  the  grace- 
ful thistle-down  into  the  air,  and  thought  one  of  as  much  value  as  the 
other,  with  never  an  idea  of  factories,  tariffs,  or  dividends,  of  the 
'  home  market'  or  <  free  trade.' 
She  has  watched  the  silk-worm  weave  il»  gorgeous  shroud,  and 
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wrap  itself  up  and  die,  without  a  thought  of  soirees  or  ball-rooms, 
flirtations  or  wedding-dresses^  She  has  watched  the  lamb  in  its  play- 
ful gambols,  without  speculating  on  the  difference  between  '  ad  va- 
lorem' and  'specific  duties,'  or  troubHng  her  brain  about  fldnneH 
blankets*  or  broad-cloths^  She  has  reared  the  sugar-cane,  and  re- 
freshed herself  with  its  rich  pith,  without  the  faintest  shadowing<* 
forth  of  distilleries  or  alcohol  or  license-laws,  of  '  moral  suasion'  or 
temperance  lectures,  of  '  delirium  tremens/  or  hospitals  and  alms- 
houses, of  town-paupers  or  police-courts,  or  jails,  or  the  gallows. 
She  has  walked  over  the  coal-mine,  but  not  a  furnace  or  forge  has 
blazed  before  her  eyes.  She  heard  not  in  ima^nation  the  clanking 
of  ponderous  machinery,  nor  thought  of  seekmg  in  those  gloomy 
depths  for  a  substitute  for  her  own  blessed  and  ^auteous  sun-light 
to  throw  its  lurid  brilliancy  over  the  wasting  misery  or  surfeited 
luxury  of  a  city's  crowded  streets,  the  tinsel  splendor  of  the  theatre^ 
the  feverish  excitement  of  a  gambling-hell^  or  the  formal  devotion  of 
some  aristocratic  sanctuary. 

She  has  fled  in  terror  from  tiie  scorching  flood  of  the  volcano,  as 
she  marked  the  destruction  of  luxurious  and  populous  cities  at  its 
base ;  and  sorrowing,  returned  to  rear  her  flowers  and  plant  her  trees 
over  their  ruins ;  and  often  has  she  trembled  at  the  mighty  voCSe  of 
the  earthquake,  as  it  involved  man  and  his  marvels  in  a  common 
ruin :  but  in  fancy's  wildest  vision  she  never  thought  of  seizing  the 
powerful  spirits  that  thus  manifest  their  hatred  to  mankind,  and  bid- 
dmg  them  toil  by  day  and  by  night  to  supply  her  wants  or  promote 
her  pleasures,  nor  of  compelline  them  to  transport  her  over  moun- 


tains or  across  earth's  isles  and  spreading  continents  and  oceans  I 
She  has  watched  the  thunder-cloud  rising  <  m  folds  of  blackness,'  and 
fled  to  her  humble  shelter  from  the  tempest,  and  shielded  her  eyes 
from  the  lightning's  vivid  glare;  but  to  catch  this  same  dazzling, 
reckless,  intangible  lightning,  and  cause  it  to  transmit  with  its  own 
measureless  velocity  from  point  to  point  tidings  causing  thousands  of 
hearts  to  thrill  with  joy  or  sorrow,  intelligence  decisive  of  their  for- 
tunes or  their  destiny,  their  weal  or  their  wo ;  incidents  the  most 
trivial,  or  events  the  most  important;  the  details  of  a  change  of 
fishion,  or  the  slaughter  and  glory  of  a  battle ;  an  incident  of  the 
frunily-circle,  or  the  downfall  of  an  empire ;  alas !  simple,  inno- 
cent Nature,  to  have  been  told  a  tithe  of  all  this,  would  have  been 
'  astonished,  even  to  the  going  down  "of  the  sun !' 

But  descending  to  matters  regarded  by  the  unpractical  part  of  our 
fellow  beings  as  Uie  '  small  things'  of  life,  we  shall  find  Nature,  beau- 
tifbl  child  mat  she  is,  sadly  deficient  even  in  the  knowledge  of  living 
comfortably.  Her  most  devout  admirers  must  accept  her  beauties 
and  sublimities  as  she  thinks  proper  to  produce  them.  If  they  would 
explore  the  '  Grothic  vault*  ot  her  forests,  they  must  patiently  endure 
clouded  skies  and  drenching  rains ;  they  must  not  repine  at  the  prac- 
tical discomforts  of  the  '  crystal  streams,'  so  beautiful  in  poetry,  nor 
suffer  their  enthusiasm  to  be  dashed  by  the  unpoetical  annoyances  of 
black  flies  or  mosquitoes :  they  must  let  Patience  have  her  perfect 
work  under  the  manifold  inflictions  of  all  that  can  bite,  sdng,  or  in« 
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flame,  whether  animal  or  vegetable  ;  they  must  judge  no  footing  too 
soft  or  treacherous,  no  bed  too  cold  or  wet  for  their  weaiy  limbs,  and 
no  pillow  too  hard  for  their  aching  heads ;  and  when  they  have  fully 
experienced  all  this,  they  may  justly  estimate  the  comforts  of  the 
Artificial ;  they  may  then  value  the  comfort  of  a  cozy  room,  a  snuc 
fire  and  dozing  arm-chair,  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  much-abused 
'monotonous  brick -and -mortar;'  yes,  they  may  even  become  so 
matter-of-fact  as  really  to  feel  more  satisfaction  in  the  hard,  smooth 
side-walks  of  their  city  residence,  than  in  the '  velvet  green-swaid'  or 
verdant  fields  of  Nature  in  the  country. 

And  so  too,  when  one  has  toiled  and  panted  to  gain  the  summit  of 
some  mountain  whose  broken  crest  attests  a  violent  commotion,  and 
then  with  delight  traced  out  in  the  distance  the  course  of  a  noble 
river,  winding  like  a  silver  tliread  through  the  plain  and  the  woods ; 
and  marked  the  quiet  lake  flashing  in  the  sunlight,  with  its  dark  set- 
ting of  wooded  hills ;  and  the  distant  village,  with  its  shaded  dwellings 
and  pointed  spires,  and  its  quiet  church«yards,  marked  by  a  few  white 
points  glittering  through  the  trees ;  and  the  ocean  bounding  the  dis- 
tant horizon,  dotted  here  and  there  with  a  white  sail,  and  the  little 
sunny  islands  nestling  along  the  shore ;  or  peradventure  has  even 
stayed  to  watch  the  twilight  blending  with  and  fading  away  into  moon* 
light,  as  the  moon  slowly  rises  from  the  ocean-depths,  and  the  waves 
fleshing  and  dancing  as  if  they  struggled  to  get  into  the  broad  stream 
of  light  beneath ;  yet  afler  all,  the  certainty  of  a  good  supper,  com- 
bining the  luxuries  which  the  Artificial  has  collected  from  earth,  air 
and  water,  is  the  surest  foundation  of  all  their  pleasure.  How  much 
pleasure  would  he  have  had  in  looking  at  all  these  magnificent  things 
had  he  toticipated  no  better  Are  than  Nature  has  provided,  which 
might  have  been  a  bed  of  spruce  boughs  on  these  same  ms^;nificent 
rocks,  a  handful  of  acorns,  perhaps,  or  some  roots. and  cold  water  % 

*  Yea,  verily*  has  the  Artificial  given  him  a  com^srtable  shelter  firom 
the  wet  and  die  cold,  from  the  wind  and  the  snow,  and  shed  around  a 
life-giving  warmth;  it  has  extracted  delicious  aroma  from  the  Arabian 
berry,  an  exquisite  flavor  from  the  Chinese  herb ;  it  has  extracted 
and  condensed  the  saccharine  principle  ;  it  has  wandered  to  and  fro 
Upon  the  earth  in  search  of  appetite-provoking  spices  and  essences 
and  syrups,  and  up  and  down  in  the  comers  of  it  for  materials  to  com- 
bine with  them  $  it  has  discovered  a  ravishing  and  delicious  harmony 
wherewith  to  airange  its  combinations ;  an  order,  a  beauty,  a  fitness 
of  things,  that  never  entered  into  the  heart  of  Nature  to  conceive. 

Again,  the  Artificial  provides  a  remedy  for  all  the  ills,  defects  and 
deformities  that  unaided  Nature  can  in  no  way  prevents  It  tortures 
the  plant  and  the  mineral,  and  by  the  pangs  of  fire  and  pressure,  the 
*  peine  forte  et  dure*  it  extracts  confession  of  their  secret  qualities. 
It  is  thus  enabled,  in  the  place  of  hateful  gray  hairs,  to  give  beautiful 
auburn  or  glossy  black  Adonis  curls.  So  when  Nature's  frail  teeth, 
so  apt  to  become  a  source  of  tortui*e  and  deformity,  have  come  to  be 
utterly  useless,  or  worse  than  useless,  the  Artificial  replaces  them 
sound,  incorruptible  and  painless,  that  the  owner  may  use  as  long  as 
he  lives.     So  when  the  thatch  falls  from  the  roof,  or  the  eye-brows 
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disappear^  or  the  roseate  tint  of  Nature  fades  from  the  cheek,  the 
Artificial  is  at  hand  with  a  substitute,  claiming  to  be  even  more  deli- 
cate, more  beautiful,  and  far  less  liable  to  change  and  decay,  than  the 
frail  original.     It  finds  a  parchment-covered  skeleton,  a  galvanized 
mummy,  and  by  the  adroit  application  of  its  paints  and  cosmetics 
end  beauty-giving  compounds,  and  the  skilful  use  of  a  cushion  here 
and  a  plaster  there,  a  compress  in  one  place  and  a  pad  in  another,  to- 
gether with  plenty  of  cotton,  '  hay,  straw  and  stubble,'  converts  it  into 
a  '  first-rate'  belle  or  finished  exquisite  ;  a  change  which  Nature,  with 
a  blush  and  a  laugh,  would  readily  confess  her  entire  inability  to  efiect. 
And  then  as  to  amusements ;  does  Nature  ever  get  up  a  debating 
society  or  a  lyceum  1     It  may  be  she  does ;  but  having  no  gas-lights, 
not  even  a  fiuthing  candle,  she  commences  her  performances  with  the 
first  ray  of  morning  in  the  green  fields,  or  far  away  in  the  woods ;  and 
her  speakers,  having  no  fear  of  the  rules  of  order  before  their  eyes, 
and  unchecked  by  chairman  or  president,  and  knowing  nothing  of  the 
'  one-hour  rule,'  lift  up  their  voices  together  in  melodious  confusion, 
and  at  the  very  extent  of  their  breath.    Did  she  ever  give  an  Oratorio  ] 
There  is  her  standing  performance  at  Niagara,  which  has  become 
scmiewhat  old-fashioned,  or  now  and  then  a  tempest  among  the  White 
Mountains,  or  the  Andes,  or  some  such  rude  uncultivated  place ;  the 
deep  bass  of  the  thunder,  as  it  pours  firom  her  mighty  organ,  shaking 
the  everlasting  hills ;  but  how  cheerless  all  this,  compared  to  the  glitter 
of  jeweby,  the  sparkling  of  bright  eyes,  the  coquetry,  the  beautiful 
dresses,  the  belles  and  me  exquisites,  the  bows  and  the  smiles,  the 
thrilling  solos  and  overpowering  choruses,  afforded  on  similar  oc- 
casions  by  the  Artificial  %     Who  would  not  prefer  the  '  Hail-stone 
Chorus,'  under  such  circumstances,  in  the  conceit-room,  to  the  reality 
on  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington  1     Did  she  ever  fhmish  us  with 
a  ravishing  Ellsler,  or  other  admirable  creatures  of  the  same  tribe  1 
No,  indeed;  with  the  prettiest  prudery  in  the  world  she  would  have 
turned  away  her  head  from  such  a  sight,  and  covered  her  laughing 
eyes  with  her  taper  fingers,  and  twisted  over  them  her  floating  curls, 
and  with  a  silver  laugh  ringing  out  clear  and  loud,  from  her  quick 
sense  of  the  ridiculous,  she  would  have  fled  to  die  woods  to  amuse 
henelf  with  the  greater  agility  and  superior  delicacy  of  her  monkeys. 
True,  if  she  had  seen  the  marble  <  Slave,'  she  might  at  first  have  thought 
it  a  sister  from  another  planet,  and  throvni  her  arms  around  its  neck, 
and  kissed  its  lifeless  lips ;  but  af);er  the  cold  repulse  that  natural  feeU 
ing  always  encounters  from  artificial  refinement,  she  would  have  con- 
tented herself  with  placing,  with  a  smile  of  superiority,  her  own  equally 
graceful  arm  or  glowing  cheek  beside  the  unconscious  marble. 

But  let  us  contemplate  another  phase  of  artificial  life.  Pass  fi:t>m  the 
opera-house  to  the  gallows.  It  may  be  that  the  safety  and  well-being 
of  society  demand  this  horrible  atonement  for  a  more  horrible  viola- 
tion, not  of  its  own  laws  only,  but  of  those  of  the  Creator.  But 
may  not  that  victim,  trembling  on  the  dread  brink  of  the  rrave,  look 
back  upon  a  life  spent  from  the  very  first  breath  of  infancy  m  poverty, 
ignorance  and  vice  1  Has  not  the  Artificial,  fix)m  the  first  davm  of 
existence,  erected  a  wall  of  adamant,  that  has  excluded  him  from,  all 
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prospect  of  social  advancement  1  Has  it  not  placed  bim  in  pinching 
want  in  the  midst  of  abundance  ;  visited  his  poverty  with  penaldee 
and  degradations  more  bitter  than  those  of  affluent  vice,  and  finally 
erected  its  scaffold  whereon  to  consummate  the  sacrifice  of  its  down- 
trodden outcast  ?  Yes,  in  very  truth  these  are  his  obligations  to  the 
Artificial.  It  has  made  him  toil,  that  another  might  live  in  ease ;  it 
has  made  him  suffer,  that  another  might  revel  in  voluptuous  enjoy- 
ment ;  it  has  appointed  cold  and  hunger  and  nakedness  to  be  his  por- 
tion, that  another  miffht  riot  in  wanton  waste ;  it  has  denied  a  word 
of  kindness  or  a  look  of  encouragement  to  Ids  convulsive  struggles 
to  keep  the  path  of  rectitude,  while  it  has  knelt  with  clinging  adula- 
tion to  selfishness,  treachery  and  hypocrisy ;  and  when  it  has  taken 
from  his  life  all  of  value  or  happiness  for  the  good  of  an  individual 
favorite,  it  finally  takes  its  victim's  life  for  the  good  of  the  public. 
Nature  would  shed  a  pitying  tear  over  the  scene,  while  the  Artificial 
finds  only  a  source  of  maddening  excitement,  and  impels  men,  women 
and  children  to  rush  to  the  fatal  spot,  and  jostle  and  crowd  each 
other,  to  gloat  over  the  terror  and  dyinff  agonies  of  the  sufferer ! 

The  complete  triumph  of  the  Artificial  over  the  Natural  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  passion  for  military  glory.  Nature  instinctively  shrinks 
from  death  ;  the  love  of  life  is  the  strongest  feeling  in  the  feeblest  of 
her  creatures.  The  very  worm  under  our  feet  exeits  every  power  to 
preserve  it  She  shrinks  too  firom  pain  and  wretchedness  m  every 
form.  If  one  species  preys  upon  another,  it  is  from  the  same  impulse 
that  man  puts  to  death  those  ne  has  domesticated  or  reared  —  to  ob- 
tain food  TOT  the  continuance  of  life.  But  as  man  becomes  more  ar- 
tificial, he  overcomes  more  and  more  this  instinctive  feeling,  and  the 
work  of  destruction  gradually  changes  from  a  matter  of  necessity  for 
self-defence  to  a  regular  occupation,  and  that  occupation  becomes  the 
most  honorable  in  society.  His  instruments  of  destruction  become 
more  complicated  and  effective.  We  may  trace  the  gradual  progress 
in  civilization  and  refinement  by  the  transition  from  clubs  to  rude 
arrows,  headed  with  flints  or  fish-bones ;  firom  arrows  to  spears,  lances 
and  battle-axes ;  from  the  gorgeous  insignia  of  chivalry  to  the  first 
rude  and  cumbrous  artillery,  and  from  that  to  the  almost  perfected 
machinery  of  our  own  day,  by  which  an  incredibly  great  number  of 
human  corses  may  be  produced  by  an  incredibly  small  amount  of 
human  labor. 

But  to  realize  at  a  glance  the  manifold  curses  or  blessings  of  the 
Artificial,  see  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  first  dis- 
covered by  Columbus  before  any  contact  with  European  civilization. 
How  remote  from  the  conception  of  these  simple  beings  the  refine- 
ments of  modem  civilized  life  !  For  example,  uiey  had  not  a  theatre, 
nor  an  oyster-saloon,  nor  a  soda-font,  nor  a  gin-palace,  nor  a  pack  of 
cards,  nor  a  billiard-table  in  all  their  domains.  There  was  neither  a 
lawyer  nor  black-leg,  neither  a  doctor  nor  a  mountebank,  neither  a 
minister  nor  a  libertine,  neither  medicine  nor  manslaughter,  neither 
a  court-house,  house  of  assignation,  nor  house  of  correction ;  neither  a 
church,  college,  divinity-school  nor  insane  hospital ;  neither  a  circus 
nor  a  cock-pit ;  neither  legislating,  bull-baiting,  nor  horse-racing ;  not 
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a  newspaper  or  novel,  poet  or  blue-stocking  ;  neither  a  tailor,  jew- 
eller, shop-keeper,  sheriff,  bum-bailiff  or  thief-catcher ;  not  a  bank, 
broker's-office,  bank-director  or  pick-pocket ;  not  a  ball-room  or  a 
grog-shop ;  not  a  gambling-hell  or  an  alms-house ;  not  a  jail  or  a  gal- 
lows. The  *  poor  benighted  heathen*  never  troubled  themselves  about 
the  comparative  merits  of  *rag  money*  or  a  'specie  currency;*  of 
'  fi^ee  trade'  or  *  protective  duties,*  or  of  a  church  with  or  without  a 
bishop.  They  had  neither  bills  of  exchange,  drafts,  orders,  promis- 
sory notes,  bonds,  mortgages  or  deeds,  and  knew  nothing  whatever  of 
the  interesting  relations  of  debtor  and  creditor,  principal  and  surety. 
Poor  senseless  heathen  !  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  zeal  of  Christen- 
dom to  convert  them  as  speedily  as  possible  to  the  true  religion,  and 
then  despatch  them  from  a  world  they  knew  not  how  to  enjoy,  to  one 
where  they  could  at  once  reap  the  benefits  of  their  conversion. 

One  more  characteristic  of  the  Artificial  remains,  and  that  is  the 
immense  superiority  it  gives  to  wealth  alone  over  every  moral,  intel- 
lectual and  physical  excellence.  Think  of  poor  simple  Nature  cai-e- 
fully  replacing  the  earth  and  roots  over  the  ruins  she  had  accidentally 
laid  bare !  How  utterly  unconscious  of  the  power  of  what  she  so  un- 
wittingly concealed !  Gold  is  the  moving  power  of  artificial  life. 
The  most  endearing  relations  are  ruthlessly  ruptured,  and  the  most 
sacred  confidence  violated,  in  its  pursuit.  It  overcomes  piety,  honor, 
and  even  fanaticism.  The  man  of  piety  will  take  his  gold  if  dimmed 
by  the  fumes  of  the  grog-shop ;  the  man  of  honor  will  share  the  pro- 
fits of  the  house  of  prostitution,  and  fatten  on  the  price  of  innocence 
and  virtue  ;  and  the  abolitionist  will  gladly  clutch  his  treasure,  though 
procured  by  the  toil  of  the  slave,  even  to  blood.  In  the  recesses  of 
that  mind  lay  buried  a  power  that  can  throw  its  omnipotent  grasp  over 
the  human  intellect ;  that  can  tame  the  passions,  or  excite  them  to 
savage  ferocity ;  that  can  subjugate  the  will,  turn  wrong  and  injus- 
tice into  right,  and  make  crime  a  veriest  foible.  It  can  change,  in  the 
eyes  of  man,  vulgarity  and  awkwardness  to  elegance,  and  ignorance 
and  brutality  to  refinement.  It  makes  ill-temper  to  be  regarded  as 
manly  spirit ;  licentiousness  an  elegant  amusement,  and  drunkenness 
an  excusable  source  of  excitement.  It  throws  the  sheltering  cloak  of 
insanity  over  cold-booded  murder,  and  men  pity  the  perpeti*ator  as 
the  unfortunate  sufferer  from  a  hereditary  disease.  The  repulsive  in 
form  and  feature  of  to-day,  the  uncultivated  in  mind  and  the  degraded 
in  morals,  its  magic  invests  to-mon*ow  with  the  beauty  of  an  Apollo 
and  the  refinement  of  a  Chesterfield ;  and  men  and  women  bow  aown 
and  acknowledge  them  as  standards  of  morality  and  taste,  and  cringe, 
and  worship,  and  despise. 

Honor  and  blessing  to  the  Artificial !  Its  course  is  ever  onward  and 
resistless.  Let  the  poor,  the  humble  and  the  feeble  *  look  out  for  the 
engine  !'  It  bows  and  bends  men's  minds ;  restrains,  annihilates  or 
excites  their  natural  passions ;  prescribes  the  manners  and  dictates  the 
occupations  of  society ;  furnishes  its  own  code  of  morals,  enacts  its 
own  laws,  and  directs  their  administration  ;  sits  supreme  in  the  halls 
of  justice  and  legislation  ;  rules  over  the  sanctuary  and  its  worship, 
and  controls  the  social  intercourse  of  the  family  and  the  fireside. 
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S0N\ET:      to      KEATS. 


l»T      'W.     r,      BfKNFTT 


Ou  nightingale,  thou  wcrt  for  golden  Junes, 
Not  for  the  gusts  of  March  !  —  oh  not  for  strife 
With  wind  and  tempest  was  thy  Summer  life, 
Mate  of  the  sultry  grasshopper  whose  tunes  , 

Of  ecstacy  leap  faint  up  steaming  noons. 
Keen  in  their  gladness  as  the  shrilling  fife ; 
With  smiles  not  sighs  thy  days  should  have  been  rife  - 
With  quiet,  calm  as  sleeps  'neath  harvest  moons; 
Thee,  nature  fashioned  like  the  belted  bee, 
Roamer  of  sunshine  —  fellow  of  the  flowen, 
Hiving  up  honied  sweets  for  man  to  see 
No  touch  of  tears  in  all  thy  radiant  hours ; 
Alas,  sweet  singer,  that  thou  might'st  not  live 
Sunned  in  the  gladness  that  thou  cam  *st  to  give ! 
0»bomt-riftf».  Blacl'heath. 


AUNT      PATTY      SALTONSTALL. 


I.T     *     HEW     r'  N.IUBCT:m. 


Aunt  Patty  wa«  my  natural  aunt.  I  was  the  only  daughter  of 
her  youngest  and  favorite  sister,  and  at  my  mother's  death  was  adopted 
by  her,  and  lived  with  her  until  my  marriage.  Although  for  many 
years  she  had  been  confined  to  her  sofa,  in  consequence  of  an  acci- 
dent, yet  her  general  health  was  so  good,  her  mind  so  unimpaired  by 
age,  and  her  spirits  so  lively,  that  in  leaving  her  for  a  month,  in  the 
heat  of  summer,  to  go  into  tlie  country,  I  neither  feared  nor  antici- 
pated the  possibility  of  any  change  in  her ;  more  especially,  as  I  had 
placed  myself  at  so  short  a  distance  that  I  could  see  her  from  time  to 
time.  I  was  therefore  much  shocked  by  receiving  a  letter  in  the 
almost  illegible  hand  of  Aunt  Patty's  faithful  maid  Betty,  informing 
me  that  she  had  died  suddenly  the  evening  before.  I  set  off  imme- 
diately for  the  city  where  she  resided,  and  it  was  with  mournful  thoughts 
that  I  passed  over  the  well-known  road  leading  to  her  house ;  and  the 
familiar  objects  were  so  painful  to  me,  that  I  drew  up  the  blind  of  the 
carriage  and  resigned  myself  to  meditations  and  remembrances  of 
my  departed  friend.  The  first  feeling  was  a  selfish  one  ;  how  I  should 
miss  her,  and  where  should  I  ever  find  such  a  fiiend  and  adviser ;  so 
sympathizing,  and  yet  so  rational. 

She  waa  one  of  that  much-abused  class.  Old  Maids,  who  have  the 
reputation, (so  often  undeserved,)  of  being  cross-grained  and  selfish ; 
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bat  though  she  had  suffered  many  severe  afflictions  and  heavy  disap- 
pointments, yet  no  one  had  more  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  than 
she,  and  none  of  the  storms  of  life  had  ever  turned  it  sour.  Nearly 
the  last  of  an  old  and  respectable  family,  she  had  a  few  aristocratic 
prejudices,  a  lingering  reverence  for  the  *  good  old  times'  (which,  by 
the  way,  are  thought  no  better  while  passing  than  any  other,  but  only 
when  past)  and  rather  an  anti-republican  contempt  for  the  new  fami- 
lies that  were  gaining  foot-hold  in  fashionable  society,  whose  grand- 
fathers and  grand-mothers  she  remembered  in  quite  different  stations. 
In  vain  I  pleaded  with  her  that  in  our  country  education  and  merit 
were  all  that  should  tnake  difference  of  rank ;  and  pointed  out  all 
those  in  high  places  whose  talents  had  raised  them  from  obscurity. 
AD  in  vain  :  Aunt  Patty  was  unconvinced,  and  met  all  my  arguments 
with: 

'  Well,  my  dear,  it  may  be  so ;  and  certainly,  in  the  cases  you  men- 
don,  there  is  some  truth  in  it;  but,*  she  added,  shaking  her  head, 
•when  you  've  lived  as  long  as  I  have,  my  dear,  you  '11  find  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  blood;  blood,  my  dear,  is  thicker  than  water.' 

This  proverb  was  unanswerable,  and  finished  the  discussion.  One 
or  two  such  favorite  ideas,  and  some  little  notions  of  rigid  punctilio 
which  the  *  hail-fellow-well-met'  freedom  of  modem  manners  has 
abrogated,  I  may  truly  say  were  Aunt  Patty's  only  failings,  if  they 
even  deserved  so  harsh  a  name ;  for  a  better  Ohiistian  or  a  kinder 
friend  never  *  bade  the  world  good-night.' 

For  many  years,  as  I  have  said,  she  had  been  entirely  confined  to 
her  sofa.  She  had  seen  every  one  of  her  family  pass  away  excepting 
myself;  and  yet  though  often  lonely,  and  always  more  or  less  a  suf- 
ferer, her  cheer^lness,  and  unvarying  interest  in  the  world  around 
her,  were  always  sustained.  Every  body  who  wanted  sympathy  was 
sore  to  find  it  in  Aunt  Patty.  For  every  one  who  was  happy  she  had  a 
bright  smile,  and  a  warm  pressure  of  the  hand ;  and  for  those  who 
were  in  sorrow,  a  softened  and  tender  tone  of  voice,  and  a  tear  of  pity. 
Her  face  in  fact  seemed  to  say,  'Come,  ye  disconsolate ;'  and  I  used 
to  tell  her  she  was  like  David  in  the  cave  of  Adullam,  *  for  every  one 
that  was  in  distress,  and  every  one  that  was  in  debt,  and  every  one  that 
was  discontented,  gathered  themselves  unto  her.' 

But  I  loved  her  smiles  best.  Her  teeth  were  still  handsome,  her 
eyes  undimmed ;  and  she  smiled  with  both ;  not  the  cold  uncertain 
smile  of  the  mouth  only,  like  the  sun  on  an  iceberg,  but  a  warm  glow 
shining  in  her  eyes,  and  overopreading  her  face,  like  that  same  Itimi- 
nary  when  he  sheds  his  ray  over  a  summer  landscape.  You  saw 
when  she  smiled  that  her  heart  was  in  it.  And  this  was  why  every 
one  loved  her  so  much ;  with  no  weakness,  no  *  sentimentality  lachry- 
maronum,'  she  had  real  heart,  real  sensibility,  which,  united  to  true 
Christian  benevolence,  made  her,  in  my  partial  opinion,  almost  perfect. 
Occasionally  there  was  a  little  proud  curl  of  the  lip,  when  any  thing 
mean  or  disgraceful  was  spoken  of,  and  a  hearty,  truthful  relish  of 
the  ridiculous  and  absurd,  which  showed  that  Aunt  Patty  might  have 
a  little  lurking  satire  about  her ;  and  there  was  now  and  then  a  dash 
of  it  in  her  delightful  stories  of  the  Past  and  Present ;  just  enough 
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to  make  tbem  spicy,  and  give  tbem  flavor,  but  not  enougb  to  make 
them  tingling  and  biting.  Indeed,  she  owned  that  she  was  sometimes 
severe  in  her  youth,  when  beset  by  impertinence,  or  resentful  of  mean- 
ness, but  it  must  have  been  rather  indignation  than  sarcasm ;  and  when 
I  knew  her,  sorrow  had  taught  its  softening  lesson,  and  she  *  had,'  as 
a  modem  poet  so  beautifully  expresses  it,  'unlearned  contempt.' 
(Would  that  this  same  poet,  though  he  may  have  *  unlearned*  it  hun- 
self,  had  not  taught  others  to  feel  it  for  him  !) 

To  return  to  my  character.  Aunt  Patty  was  a  chronicle  and  a  pro- 
phet ;  she  *  looked  both  'fore  and  after.*  She  was  a  chronicle,  for  she 
could  tell  as  well  as  the  parish-register  how  old  every  body  was,  and 
who  their  grand-fathei-s  and  grand-mothers  were,  and  who  they  mar- 
ried, and  where  they  lived,  and  what  business  they  did,  and  what  rela- 
tion they  were  to  So-and-So,  and  if  they  had  quarrelled,  and  why ; 
and  how  much  property  they  had,  or  if  she  did  n*t  know  exactly,  *  she 
could  guess  pretty  near  it.' 

She  was  a  prophet,  for  she  always  knew  what  was  coming  to  pass ; 
she  could  foretel  whether  Mr.  So-and-So  would  make  his  bow  to 
Miss  This  or  That,  and  whether  Miss  That  or  This  would  smile  on 
Mr.  So-and-So ;  love  affairs,  by  the  way,  being  always  particularly  in- 
teresting to  Aunt  Patty.  She  always  could  tell  what  the  weather  wa« 
going  to  be,  and  prophesied  our  deepest  snows  and  heaviest  rains, 
and  brightest  sunshines,  and  longest  droughts,  vtdth  much  more  than 
almanac  fidelity.  I  never  entered  Aunt  Patty's  little  parlor,  but  I 
was  saluted  with,  *  I  knew  you  would  be  here  to-day,  my  dear,  so  I 
told  Betty  to  make  some  of  her  nice  muffins  for  tea  por  '  I  knew  we 
should  have  snow,  and  you  could  not  come  for  a  day  or  two  ;*  and 
even  when  I  informed  her  of  my  engagement,  which  I  fancied  was 
known  only  to  Mr.  Lacey  and  myself,  she  stroked  my  cheek  slily,  and 
said  she  knew  it  was  to  be,  and  she  could  even  tell  the  very  day  when 
it  must  have  taken  place.  Her  sagacity  was  vexatious  for  one  reason ; 
you  could  never  sui-prise  her,  never  tell  her  any  news ;  and  had  she 
lived  a  hundred  years  earlier,  I  am  afraid  she  would  have  been  burnt 
for  a  witch,  had  any  one  been  ill-disposed  enough  to  accuse  her.  But 
Aunt  Patty  could  have  had  no  enemies. 

Having,  from  her  confinement  to  the  house,  comparatively  few 
sources  of  amusement,  she  had  become  a  keen  observer,  and  a  close 
student  of  character  in  its  minuter  and  every-day  developments,  and 
thus  her  unfaltering  discrimination  might  be  accounted  for.  To  one 
less  benevolent,  such  a  power  might  have  been  dangerous ;  but  her 
mantle  of  charity  was  thrown  over  what  her  tmth-seeing  eye  could 
not  but  discover,  and  hid  a  multitude  of  sins. 

Aunt  Patty  was  a  great  maker  of  pin-cushions  and  needle-books 
and  those  old-fashioned  articles,  *  house- wifes'  and  *  reticules.'  She 
always  had  one  of  the  former,  made  of  red  morocco,  with  its  store  of 
thread,  needles  and  silks,  for  any  young  gentleman-fiiend  who  was 
going  from  home ;  *  for  men  never  knew  how  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, poor  things;'  and  one  of  the  latter  for  every  young  lady  that 
was  fitted  off  for  boarding-school,  for  *  girls  are  always  scolded  for 
leaving  their  handkerchiefs  about,  dear  young  creatures ;'  and  there 
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was  generally  with  the  latter  gift  an  addition  of '  a  pair  of  warm  gloves, 
my  dear,  and  *  do  n't  tell  any  one.' 

These  reminiscences  brought  me  to  Aunt  Patty's ;  a  pleasant  small 
two-story  house,  in  a  little  retired  court ;  and  sad  was  the  look  that 
her  queer  little  withered  maid,  Betty,  gave  me  as  she  opened  the  door, 
the  tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks.  As  nearly  as  I  could  gather  from 
her  incoherent  account,  broken  by  her  sobs,  these  were  the  circum- 
stances of  her  calm  departure :  She  had  seemed  quite  as  well  as  in 
general  through  the  day ;  in  the  evening,  when  Betty  was  reading  the 
newspaper  to  her  as  usual,  she  sighed  very  heavily,  and  complained 
of  some  oppression  for  breath,  but  told  her  to  go  on,  as  she  might  fall 
asleep.  Aner  finishing  the  paper,  she  began  as  was  her  custom  to 
read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible.  It  was  from  St.  John  :  '  In  my  fither's 
house  are  many  mansions ;  I  go  to  prepare  a  nlace  for  you.'  A  heavy 
sigh  fcom  Aunt  Patty  attracted  her  notice,  but  she  read  on,  af^er  a 
moment's  pause,  and  when  she  had  finished,  on  looking  at  her,  she 
thought  her  asleep.  She  lefl  her,  to  close  the  house  for  the  night,  and 
on  returning,  after  a  considerable  time,  alarmed  by  the  length  of  her 
sleep,  tried  to  waken  her  and  found  she  was  dead.  Her  spirit  had 
passed  away  with  that  long  sigh  to  the  mansion  prepared  for  her. 
'  She  died,'  said  Betty,  with  the  poetiy  of  real  feeling,  'like  the  autumn 
leaves  that  fall  with  their  bright  colors  on,  before  they  grow  brown 
and  shrivelled  and  faded.' 

I  went  into  the  little  parlor.  There  was  the  sofa  on  which  she 
always  reclined,  and  the  little  foot-stool  on  which  I  loved  to  sit  by  her ; 
the  card-table  between  the  windows,  where  was  nightly  played  her 
ftivorite  game  of  whist ;  the  old  family-pictures,  which  she  cherished 
with  such  pride ;  and  last  not  least,  her  India  cabinet  in  the  recess  by 
the  fire,  with  its  beautiful  old-fashioned  lacquered  writing-desk,  whose 
odd  figures  had  been  my  childish  wonder.  My  husband  took  posses- 
sion of  her  keys,  and  found  in  one  of  the  drawers  of  the  cabinet  her 
will,  by  which  the  cabinet  and  desk,  with  all  its  contents,  and  all  the 
&mily  pictures,  were  left  to  me.  I  had  often  suggested  to  Aunt  Patty 
^  that  it  might  arouse  her,  and  help  to  pass  away  her  hours  of  loneli- 
ness, if  she  were  to  write  out  some  of  those  scenes  in  her  life  which 
she  could  describe  so  graphically ;  and  I  now  found  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  desk  that  she  had  done  so,  and  that  her  sketches  comprised 
a  great  variety  of  subjects,  some  narratives  of  incidents,  and  descrip- 
tions of  people,  some  merely  her  own  thoughts  as  they  arose  in  her 
mind. 

I  had  believed  before  that  she  was  frequently  in  the  habit  of  jotting 
down  her  thoughts  upon  paper,  as  any  thing  occurred  to  her,  from  the 
following  cii'cumstance  :  Some  one  was  relating  in  her  presence  the 
disastrous  consequences  which  had  recently  occurred  from  a  casual 
mention  of  the  sudden  death  of  a  young  man  in  the  hearing  of  a 
young  lady,  who  had  long  been  secretly  attached  to  him,  and  a  con- 
versation ensued  upon  the  suffering  often  arising  from  such  feelings 
being  unknown,  or  at  least  unrevealed.  Aunt  Patty  remarked,  that 
circumstances  which  had  come  to  her  knowledge  had  led  her  to  think 
much  of  it,  and  if  we  had  no  objection,  she  would  read  us  something 
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in  which  she  had  expressed  as  nearly  as  possible  those  thoughts.  "We 
of  coui-se  wished  to  hear  it ;  and  she  read  with  a  great  deal  of  feeling 
the  following  verses,  of  which  I  then  preserved  a  copy,  and  present 
them  as  a  specimen  of  Aunt  Patty's  '  Scraps :' 

HIDDEN      L  o  V  i: « 

And  miut  I  smile,  when  thou  art  near, 

On  every  flatterer  I  see, 
And  to  their  trifling;  lend  an  ear, 
When  I  would  list  alone  to  thee  T 

We  meet  amid  the  fair  and  gay, 

We  smile  and  bow,  perhaps  we  part 
Without  a  word  or  look  to  say 

What 's  hid  so  deep  in  either  heart 

Or  if  retired,  we  talk  apart, 

Is  it  of  all  that  lies  within? 
Does  heart  reveal  iU  depths  to  heart? 

Oh  no !  we  dare  not  that  begin. 

We  speak  of  science,  touch  on  art. 
Discourse  of  each  day's  wondrous  store 

Of  subjects  that  tlie  times  impart 
To  please  the  taste ;  but  nothing  more ! 

We  touch  not  on  those  hidden  sprincs 
Where  well  the  founts  of  love  unKiiown, 

Our  stores  of  sympathy,  such  things, 
Blissful  yet  dangerous,  ne*er  are  shown. 

Oh  no ;  we  of  the  careless  throng 

Seem  lightest,  gayest  of  the  gay, 
And  yet,  their  loudest  stir  among, 

I  lose  no  tone,  no  word  you  say. 

I  seem  to  lend  an  ear  to  all, 

But  yet  your  voice  alone  I  hear ; 
I  mark  on  whom  your  glances  fall, 

Yet  seem  absorbed  with  those  more  near. 

And  must  it  thus  forever  be? 

Forever  thus  two  hearts  to  meet  ? 
As  strangers  cold  each  other  see. 

Mere  strangers  thus  each  other  greet  ? 

When,  if  unlocked,  the  stores  that  lie, 

The  treasures  sweet  of  life-long  love, 
In  those  poor  hearts  that  thus  belie 

The  feelings  they  would  gladly  prove : 

Angels  finm  bliss  might  e'en  look  down 
With  pleasure  from  their  realms  of  li^t 

And  witness  without  e*er  a  frown. 
Love  like  their  own,  so  pure  and  bright. 
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O !  often  in  this  world  of  nn 

Such  woe*  the  feeling  heart  conceals ; 
Hides  with  a  mask  the  thoughts  within* 

And  its  dear  secret  ne'er  reveals. 

Oh  God  !  teach  all  whose  advene  fate 
Consigns  them  to  so  drear  a  lot, 

To  turn  to  Thee,  on  Thee  to  watt, 
And  earthly  love  to  value  not 
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We  see  at  the  old  homestead  an  elderly  couple,  assisted  perhaps 
by  their  oldest  daughter,  preparing  to  receive  their  children,  from 
whom  they  have  been  parted  since  last  *  Thanksgiving.*  The  sons, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  arrive  perhaps  the  day  before,  one 
after  another.  Each  is  received  with  a  hearty  welcome  and  a  cor- 
dial embrace.  They  all  feel  as  if  they  were  boys  again  ;  and  before 
ihej  have  been  a  half-hour  in  the  house,  they  have  rummaged  it  from 
top  to  bottom ;  looked  into  every  crack  and  comer,  and  finaUy  ended 
by  going  into  the  kitchen-pantry  and  store-room,  to  inspect  some  of 
*  Mothers'  good  cheer.  To  church  they  go,  the  whole  lamily  crowd- 
ing uito  one  pew,  if  possible,  the  youngest  still  clinging  nearest 
'  Mother.'  The  ancient  dominie's  face  beams  with  pleasure  as  he 
glances  around  from  the  pulpit,  and  sees  so  many  more  faces  than 
usual.  Many  of  them  he  nas  christened,  and  taught  their  first  cate- 
chism ;  watched  their  mental  growth  with  affectionate  eyes ;  married 
them,  perhaps,  and  seen  them  depart  from  their  native  place  for  other 
homes ;  but  he  is  happy  in  agam  directing  their  thoughts  in  thank- 
fulness to  the  '  GrvER  of  all  good  and  perfect  gifts,'  and  in  again  ex- 
horting them  to  '  fear  God  and  keep  His  commandments.' 

Once  more  the  returned  relatives  lift  up  their  hearts  as  well  as  their 
voices  in  the  closing  hymn ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  services,  after  ex- 
changing greetings  with  many  old  and  well-remembered  faces,  they 
set  out  widi  their  parents  for  home.  They  arrive  with  good  appe- 
tites, (thanks  to  the  length  of  the  sermon !)  and  are  soon  seated  at  the 
feast  of  the  day.  Their  father,  the  patriarch  of  the  family,  slowly 
and  reverentially  thanks  their  Maker  for  the  blessings  they  enjoy  and 
the  feast  prepared  for  them.  When  he  has  concluded,  there  is  a 
momentary  silence,  followed  by  a  gradually  increasing  hum,  until 
all  are  busily  engaged  in  doing  honor  to  the  rich  repast.  The  dinner 
is  the  best  that  could  possibly  be  eaten.  All  the  meat  and  vegetables 
are  from  the  homestead-farm,  and  they  are  all  determined  to  '  make 
^e  most*  of  them  by  leaving  the  least     The  ancient  jest  and  laugh 
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go  round.  Grand-father  tells  the  young  ones  that '  he  who  eats  the 
most  turkey  may  have  the  most  pie/  The  juveniles  accordingly  fall- 
to,  vieing  with  each  other  to  obtain  the  '  most  pie.'  Soon,  however, 
when  they  attack  the  pie,  they  find  they  have  no  room  for  it !  Then 
bursts  the  hearty  laugh  from  the  *  old  folks,'  followed  perhaps  by  a 
remark,  that  that  joke  was  so  old,  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  im- 
politeness not  to  laugh  at  it. 

Thus  they  go  on,  piling  jest  upon  jest,  joke  upon  joke.  Grand- 
father is  called  upon  by  *  the  boys'  for  a  story,  and  he  begins  for  the 
hundredth  time  in  their  hearing  a  never-tiring  tale  of  the  Revolution, 
instilling  into  their  young  minds  a  fervid  love  of  country.  Then  fol- 
lows, as  a  matter  of  course,  a  comparison  of  the  degenerate  patriot- 
ism of  the  present  day  with  '  the  good  old  times  Uiat  tried  men's 
souls.'  After  that,  if  the  weather  is  fair,  the  '  little  people'  are  sent 
in  the  garden  to  play ;  and  with  a  hint  to  '  take  care  of  their  clothes, 
and  not  go  near  the  water,'  they  are  dismissed  until  supper-time. 
Their  elders  now  converse  about  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  neighborhood  during  the  last  year,  from  which  they  glide  into 
their  own  prospects  and  intentions  for  the  coming  season.     This 

S roves  a  fruitful  theme  for  convereation,  and  occupies  them  until 
ark,  when  the  children  are  to  be  *  looked  up.'  The  boys  have  bro- 
ken up  into  groups,  and  gone  as  many  different  ways ;  some  with  the 
girls  to  play  in  the  bam ;  some  to  the  stables,  or  wagon-house ;  others 
down  to  the  mill,  and  from  there  to  the  best  fishing-place  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, under  the  guidance  of  some  hatless,  ragged  little  urchin, 
who  seems  to  belong  nowhere  in  particular,  save  out-of-doors ;  some, 
by  means  perfectly  unaccountable,  have  found  ingress  into  the  carpen- 
ter's shop,  and  are  doing  their  best  to  spoil  tools  and  timber,  under 
the  plea  of  making  a  sled.  In  short,  they  are  scattered  to  the  four 
winds  of  heaven,  and  their  '  anxious  mothers'  have  the  fidgets  until 
they  are  all  found,  and  have  given  a  satisfactory  account  of  them- 
selves. Afier  a  little  admonition  and  a  good  supper,  they  are  packed 
off  to  bed. 

The  next  older  set,  afler  a  while,  seemingly  by  instinct,  meet 
around  the  kitchen  fire,  and  tell  or  listen  to  ghost-stories,  or  hear 
Jake  the  hired  man  tell  his,  until  they  scarce  dare  look  over  their 
shoulders.  Presently  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed.  The  oldest  takes  up 
the  candle  and  leads  the  way,  the  others  following,  as  near  as  the 
nature  of  the  stairs  will  permit,  until  they  reach  the  bed-room,  usu- 
ally the  open  garret  of  the  house.  Here  they  feel  comparatively 
safe,  until  they  are  almost  in  bed,  when  one  calls  out,  '  The  last  one 
in  bed  blows  out  the  candle  !'  Then  follows  a  scene  of  haste  and 
confusion !  Some,  in  their  hurry  or  their  nervousness,  forget  to  take 
their  *  trowse's'  off,  but  jump  in  as  they  are.  Others,  more  cool  but 
no  less  scared,  take  it  more  philosophically ;  finish  undressing,  in 
haste,  to  be  sure  ;  and  when  all  are  in,  find  the  candle  is  n't  out  yet ; 
and  those  who  have  their  unmentionables  on  must  get  up  and  take 
them  off.  Then  follows  a  scene  Hke  Bedlam  broken  loose.  At  last 
they  are  all  in  their  night-gear,  and  in  bed  again ;  when  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  no  one  was  in  bed  Uut;  the  one  who  was  seen  to  get  in 
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last  is  therefore  ordered  by  the  majority  to  blow  out  the  candle.  For 
the  life  of  him  he  dare  uot  do  it,  and  finally  prevails  on  two  others  to 
go  with  him  and  accomplish  the  fearful  deed.  Afier  a  good  many 
ndse  alarms  and  sudden  startmgs  for  the  bed,  the  candle  is  extin- 
guished, and  all  is  dark  in  an  instant !  Their  heads  are  under  the 
blankets  in  a  twinkle,  with  their  knees  touching  their  chins,  and  sha- 
king from  very  terror ;  when  the  rush  of  the  three  who  blew  out  the 
candle  makes  such  a  noise,  that  word  comes  up  from  down  stairs  to 
'  Stop  that  racket  up  there,  or  some  one  would  be  up  after  them.'  In 
a  mmute  all  erows  quiet ;  when  gradually,  as  they  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  darkness,  a  hummin?  conversation  takes  place  touching 
the  sports  and  pastimes  of  the  day ;  and  finally  one  after  another 
drops  asleepi  overcome  with  the  intense  enjoyments  of  the  day. 
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Wa  And  tiM  aBSAxad  siinpla  sad  moat  tonohlag  •kateh  opplad  lato  a  Bwa«aoflp4  TVlama.  whieh 
ham  becD  kindly  loaaad  oa  by  an  obU«lB9  friand  and  oorreapoodaot  It  la  by  TsonAa  ]i£ix.z.bji.  ttaa 
Lopdoa  'baakat>makar.'  and  now  flrac  appean  In  prine  on  tbla  alda  tha  AUantla.  If  thaxa  ara  Amari' 
mA  facbaca  and  metbaia  who  oan  Mad  It  Wlthoot  laata,  thay  taava  Uttta  faa'.liiig  in  oommoa  with  na. 

So.  XniojLBaaooxBa. 

Gkisf  hath  been  known  to  turn  the  young  head  gray ; 

To  nlver  over,  in  a  nngle  day, 

llie  bright  locks  of  the  beantifnl ;  their  prime 

Scarcely  o'erpast ;  aa  in  the  fearftd  tune 

Of  Oallia'a  madneai,  that  diMiown^d  head 

Serene,  that  on  Ihe  accvned  altar  Ued, 

MtacaQed  of  JUbeily.    Oh !  martyred  Qoeen ! 

What  moat  the  aafnriBgii  of  that  night  have  been  $ 

That  one  which  sprinkled  thy  fair  treaiea  o'er 

With  Time's  untunely  anow !    Bnt  now  no  more, 

Lovely,  august,  unhappy  one !  of  thee ; 

I  have  to  tell  an  humbler  history, 

A  village-tale,  whose  only  charm,  in  sooth. 

If  any,  will  be  sad  and  ample  truth. 

'  Mother,'  qooth  AMBBoas  to  his  thrifty  dame — 
So  oft  our  peasant's  wont  his  wife  to  name, 
(*  Father'  and  *  Master'  to  hinvelf  applied,) 
As  life's  grave  duties  matronize  the  bride — 

*  Mother/  quoth  AMBaoas,  as  he  faced  the  North, 

*  I  'm  thinking  that  to-night,  if  not  before. 

There  'U  be  inld  work.    I)oBt  hear  old  Chewson  roar  7 

It 's  brewing  up  down  westward ;  and  look  there, 

One  of  those  sea-gulls ! — ay,  there  goes  a  pair ; 

And  such  a  sudden  thaw !     If  rain  comes  on, 

As  threats,  the  waten  will  be  Out  anon  ; 

The  path  by  th'  ford 's  a  dangerous  bit  of  way — 

Best  let  the  young  ones  bide  lom  school  to-day.' 

TOL.   ZXZI.  7 
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<  Do,  mother,  do !'  the  quick-eared  uichins  cried ; 
Two  little  laasee  to  the  father's  side 

Close  clingmg,  as  they  looked  from  him  to  spy 
The  answering  language  of  the  mother's  eye. 
There  was  denial,  and  she  shook  her  head : 
*  Nay,  nay,  no  harm  will  come  to  them,'  she  said ; 

<  The  mistress  lets  them  off,  these  short  dark  days. 
An  hour  the  earlier ;  and  our  Liz.,  she  says, 
May  quite  be  trusted  (and  I  know  H  is  true) 

To  take  care  of  herself  and  Jennt  too ; 

And  so  she  ought ;  she 's  seven,  come  fixBt  of  May — 

Two  years  the  oldest ;  and  they  give  away 

The  Christmas  bounty  at  the  school  to-day.' 

The  mother's  will  was  law,  (alas  for  her 

That  hapless  day,  poor  soul !)  she  could  no^  err. 

Thought  Ambrose  ;  and  his  little  fair-haired  Jans 

{Her  name-sake,)  to  his  heart  he  hueged  again, 

When  each  had  had  her  turn  ;  she  clinging  so 

As  if  that  day  she  could  not  let  him  go. 

But  Labor's  sons  must  snatch  a  hasty  Miss 

In  nature's  tenderest  mood — one  last  fond  kin ; 

<  God  bless  my  little  maids !'  the  father  said. 
And  cheerly  went  his  way  to  win  their  bread. 
Then  miefat  be  seen,  the  playmate-parent  gone, 
What  \oSka  demure  the  sister-pair  put  on ; 
Not  of  the  mother  as  afraid,  or  shy. 

Or  questioning  the  love  that  could  deny ; 
But  simply,  as  their  simple  training  taught, 
Li  quiet,  plain  straightforwardness  of  thought 
(^ubmiasively  resigned  the  hope  of  play,) 
Toward  the  serious  business  of  the  day. 

To  me  there 's  something  touching,  I  oonfeasy 
In  the  grave  look  of  early  thoughtfiilness. 
Seen  often  in  some  little  childish  face 
Among  the  poor.    Not  that  wherein  we  trace 
(Shame  to  our  land,  our  rulers  and  our  race  !) 
The  unnatural  sufferings  of  the  factory-child ; 
But  a  staid  quietness,  reflective,  mild, 
Betokeningi  in  the  depths  of  those  young  eyes, 
Some  of  iSIb's  cares,  without  its  miseries. 

So  to  the  mother's  charge,  with  thoughtftil  browy 
The  docile  Lizzt  stood  attentive  now ; 
Proud  of  her  yean,  and  of  imputed  sense. 
And  prudence,  justifying  confidence  ; 
While  little  Jknnt,  more  demurely  stillf 
Beside  her  waited  the  maternal  indll. 
So  standing  hand-in-hand,  a  lovelier  twain 
Gainbbeo*  ne'er  painted ;  no,  nor  he  of  Spain, 
Glorious  MuEiLLo ! — and  by  contrast  shown 
More  beautiful.    The  younger  little  one, 
With  large  blue  eyes,  and  silken  ringlets  fair. 
By  nut-lvown  Lizzy,  with  smooth-parted  hair, 
Sable  and  glossy  as  the  raven's  wing. 
And  lustrous  eyes,  as  dark. 

'  Now  mind  and  bring 
JiNNT  safe  home,'  the  mother  said ;  <  do  n't  stay 
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To  pull  a  boagh  or  berry  by  the  way ; 

And  when  yon  come  to  croas  the  ford,  hold  fast 

Your  little  nater's  hand  'till  your  're  quite  pest ; 

That  plank  'b  bo  crazy  and  so  slippery, 

(If  not  o'erflowed,  the  stepping-stones  will  be ;) 

But  you  're  good  children ;  steady  as  old  folk ; 

I  'd  trust  you  any  where.'    Then  I^bzt's  chMik» 

A  good  gray  mantle,  lovingly  she  tied, 

And  amply  little  Jbnnt's  Iteck  surolied 

With  her  own  warmest  shawl.    *  fie  sure,'  said  she, 

'  To  wrap  it  round,  and  knot  it  oareftiUy, 

(like  this,)  when  you  come  home,  just  leaving  free 

One  hand  to  hold  by.    Now  make  haste  away; 

Good  will  to  school,  and  then  good  right  to  play  S' 

Was  there  no  sinknig  at  the  mother's  heart. 
When,  all  equipt,  they  turned  them  to  depart? 
When  down  the  lane  she  watched  them  as  they  went, 
"Tili  out  of  sight,  was  no  fore-feeling  sent 
Of  coming  ill  ?    In  truth  I  cannot  tell ; 
Such  warnings  have  been  9ent,  we  know  full  weU, 
And  must  beheve,  believing  that  they  are, 
In  mercy  sent,  to  rouse,  restram,  prepare. 

And,  now  I  mind  me,  something  of  the  kmd 

Did  surely  haunt  that  day  the  mother's  mind, 

Making  it  irksome  to  stay  all  alone 

By  her  own  quiet  hearth.    Though  never  known 

For  idle  goanpinf  was  Jsiiirr  Gkat, 

Yet  so  it  was,  that  mom  she  oonld  not  stay 

At  home  with  her  own  thoughts,  but  took  her  way 

To  her  next  neighbor's,  half  a  loaf  to  borrow. 

Yet  might  her  store  have  lasted  out  the  morrow  : 

And  with  the  loan  obtained,  she  lingered  still ; 

Said  she,  *  My  master,  if  he  'd  hadnis  will, 

Would  have  kefit  back  our  little  girls  from  school 

This  dreadful  morning ;  and  I  'm  such  a  fiool, 

Since  they  've  been  gone,  I  've  vrished  them  back ;  bat  then 

It  won't  do  in  such  wings  to  humor  men ; 

Our  AxBEOSE,  'specially ;  if  left  alone. 

He  'd  spoil  those  darlings ;  but  it 's  coming  on. 

That  storm  he  said  was  brewmg,  sure  enough ! 

WeU,  what  of  that  7    To  think  what  idle  stuff 

Will  come  into  one's  head !  —  and  here  with  yoQ 

I  stop  as  if  I  'd  nothing  else  to  do. 

And  they  11  come  home  drown'd  rats !    I  must  begone, 

To  get  dry  things,  and  put  the  kettle  on.' 

His  day's  work  done,  three  mortal  miles  a^d  man 
Lay  between  Axbeosb  and  his  cottage-door ; 
A  weary  way,  Goo  wot,  for  weary  wight ! 
And  yet  far  off,  the  curling  smoke  in  ^;ht 
From  his  own  chimney,  and  his  heart  felt  UAX I 
How  ]4easantly  the  humble  homestead  stood 
Down  the  green  lane,  by  sheltering  hazle-wood. 
How  sweet  the  wafting  of  the  evening  breeze 
In  spring-time  from  his  two  old  cherry  trees, 
Sheeted  with  blossoms !    And  in  hot  July, 
From  the  brown  moor-track,  shadowless  and  dry, 
How  grateful  the  cool  covert  to  regam 
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Of  his  own  avenue,  that  shady  lane, 
With  the  white  cottage  in  a  slanting  glow 
Of  sunset  glory,  gleaming  bright  below, 
And  jasmine  porch,  his  rustic  portico ! 

With  what  a  thankfU  gladnea  m  his  Ause 
(Silent  beart'^homage,  j^ant  of  special  graee,) 
At  the  lane's  entrance  slackening  oft  his  paodt 
Would  AMBaosB  send  a- leering  l<mE  before ; 
Conoeiting  the  caged  blaek^bbd  at  the  door, 
The  very  Uaekvbird,  strained  its  little  throat 
In  welcome,  with  a  more  rejoicing  note ; 
And  honest  Tinkbr,  dog  of  doubSfiil  breed, 
All  bristle,  back  and  tail,  but  *  good  at  need,' 
Pleasant  Ais  meting  to  th*  accustomed  ear ; 
But  of  all  welcomes,  pleasantest,  most  dear. 
The  ringing  voices,  like  sweet  silver  bellsy 
Of  his  two  little  ones.    How  fondly  swells 
The  father's  heart,  as  dancing  up  the  lane, . 
Each  clasps  a  hand  in  her  small  hand  again* 
And  each  must  tell  her  tale,  and  say  her  say, 
Impeding  as  she  leads  with  sweet  delay, 
(Childh<wd's  blest  thonghtfulnesBy)  his  onward  way. 

And  when  the  wintry  day  ohMed  in  so  tet, 
Scarce  for  his  taak  would  dreary  day-ligfaC  last ; 
And  in  all  weatheisv  driving  sleet  and  snow, 
Home  by.  that  bare^  bleak  moor-track  must  ho  go> 
Darkling  and  lonely.    Oh !  the  blessed  sight, 
(His  holy  star,)  that  IHtle  twinkling  liffht 
From  •one  smait  window,  thnogh  &e  leafless  tnes 
GUmmeriae  so 'fitfully;  naeyebuthk 
Had  spied  it  so  faroffli    And  s«re  was  ha» 
Entering  the  lane,  a  steadier  beam  to  see^ 
Ruddy  andbfoad  as-peat-iiill  hearth  ooaM  poor, 
Streaming  to  meet  him  from  the  open  doorn 
llien,  though  the  blaek-bird's  welcome  was  mriieaid, 
Silenoed  by  winter ;  note  of  sommer  biid 
Still  hailed  him,  from  no  mortal  fbwl  aKve, 
But  fh>m  the  caekoo-ckick,  just  striking  five* 

And  TiNKB&'a  ear  and  Tinkke'b  nose  wera  keen  | 
Off  started  he,  and  then  a  form  was  seen 
Dark'ning  the  door- way ;  and  &  smaller  spritat 
And  then  another,  peered  into  the  night. 
Ready  to  foUow  free  on^.TntKu's  track. 
But  for  the  mother's  hand  that  held  her  back ; 
And  vet  a  moment — a  few  steps — and  then 
PuU'd  o'er  the  threshold  by  that  eager  pair. 
He  sits  by  his  own  hearth,  in  his  own  chair ; 
TiNKEE  takes  post  beside,  with  eyes  that  say, 
<  Master,  we  've  done  our  business  for  the  day.' 
The  kettle  sings,  the  cat  in  chorus  puis, 
The  busy  housewife  with  her  tea-things  stiis ; 
The  door  made  fast,  the  old  stuff-curtain  drawn,. 
How  the  hail  clatters ! — let  it  clatter  on ; 
How  the  wind  raves  and  rattles !  —  what  cares  he,, 
Safe  housed  and  warm  beneath  his  own  roof-tzee, 
With  a  wee  lassie  pratt'Ung.on  each  knae? 
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Such,  was  the  hoar,  how  ncred  and  apart  I 

Warmed  in  ezpectaocy  the  poor  man's  hearty 

Snmmer  and  winter  as  hk  task  he  plied ; 

To  him  and  his  the  literal  doom  applied 

F^SBoanced  on  Adam  ;  but  the  bread  was  sweet 

So  earned  for  such  dear  months.    The  weary  feet, 

Hope-shod,  stepped  lightly  on  the  hemsward  way ; 

So  qiecially  it  fared  with  Aubsiosb  Gray, 

The  tone  I  tell  o£    He  had  worked  all  day 

At  a  g^eat  clearing ;  vig'foas  stroke  on  stroke 

Striking,  'till  when  he  stopped,  his  back  seemed  broke, 

And  the  atrohg  arm  dropt  nerrelesa.    What  of  that  7 

There  was  a  treasure  hidden  in  hishat-*- 

A  play-thing  for  the  young  ones.    He  had  found 

A  dormouse-nest;  the  living  ball  ooil'd  round 

For  its- long  winter  sleep ;  and  all  his  thought, 

As  he  tmdged stoutly  homewaid,  was  of  naught 

But  the.glwi  wonderment  in  Juiiit'b  eyes. 

And  graver  laixzT's  quieter  surprise. 

When  he  should  yield,  by  gnesi,  and  kiss  and  prayer, 

Hard-won,  the  fiwen  csfitive  to  their  care. 

T  was  a  wild  evening,  wild  and  rough :  <  I  knew,' 
ThoiMrht  Amseosc,  '  those  unlucky  guUs  spoke  tma,. 
And  Graffer  Ghewson  never  growls  for  naught ; . 
I  should  be  mortal  'mazed  now,  if  I  thought 
My  little  girls  were  not  safe  housed  before 
This  hliniung  hail-stotm ;  ay,  this  hour  or  mora, 
Unlesi  by  that  old  craxy  bit  of  board 
They  've  not  pasMd  dry-foot  over  shallow  ford. 
That  I  'II  be  bonnd  for— swoU'n  as  it  mi»t  ha; 
Well,  if  my  iniatre«i  had  been  ruled  by  me'-^- 
Bnt  checkmg  the  half-thought  as  iieresy. 
He  look'd  out  for  the  house-star;  them  it shcae, 
And  with  a^adden'd.heazt  he  hastened  on. 

He 's  in  thelane  agam ;  and  there  below 

Streams  from  the  open  door-way  that  red  glow 

Which  waima  him  but  to  look  at    For  his  prise 

He  cantioas  feels;  all  safe  and  snug  it  lies. 

*  Dswn^  TimBR !  down,  old  boy ! — not  quite  so  ftee ! 

The  thing  thou  aniflest  is  no  mune  for  thee. 

But  what 's  tha  meaning  ?    Mo  look  out  to-night  7 

No  liviuff  soul  aitir?    ftay  God  all 's  right ! 

Who 's  flutt'ring  round  the  peat-stack  in  such  weather, 

Mother !'    You  might  have  feUed  him  with  a  feather. 

When  the  short  answer  to  his  lowl  *  Hillo,' 

And  hurried  qiwtioa,  *  Aie  they  come 7*  was,  <  No!' 

To  throw  his  tools,  and  hMtily  unhook 

The  old  crack'd  Wtam  from  iti  dqpty  nook^ 

And  while  ha.  lit  it,  speak  a  cheering  woid 

That  almost  choked  him,  and  was  soaroely  hesvd, 

Was  but  a^Mnent's  sot »- and  he  was  gone 

To  where  atfeaifiil  fnfrMjjrht  lad  himon. 

Paaringa  neighbor's  cottage  in  his  way, 
Mark  FaaroBHs,  him  he  took,  with  short  delay. 
To  bear  him  company ;  far  who  could  say 
What  need  might  beT    They  strvek  into  the  track' 
Tlie  childitMhiMht  hawtakHr^oHb^  baek 
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From  school  that  day ;  and  many  a  call  and  ahoot 

Into  the  pitchy  darkness  they  sent  out, 

And  by  the  lantern's  light  peered  all  about, 

In  every  road-side  thicket,  hole  and  nook, 

Till  suddenly,  as  nearing  now  the  brook, 

Something  brushed  past  them.    That  was  Tinksk'b  bark ! 

Unheeded  he  had  followed  in  the  dark 

Close  at  his  master's  heels,  but  swift  as  light 

Darted  before  them  now.     Be  sure  he 's  right ! 

*  He 's  on  the  track  !'  cried  Ambeose.    *  Hold  the  light 
Low  down ;  he 's  making  for  the  water.    Hark ! 

I  know  that  whine.    The  old  dog's  found  them,  Maxk  !' 

So  speaking  breathlessly,  he  hurried  on 

Toward  the  old  crazy  foot-bridge.     It  was  gone ! 

And  all  his  dull  contracted  light  could  show 

Was  the  dark  void,  and  black  swoU'n  stream  below. 

*  Yet  there 's  life  somewhere  —  more  than  Tinkee's  whine  — 
That 's  sure !'  said  Maek  ;  *  so  let  the  lantern  shine 

Down  yonder.    There 's  the  dog ;  and  hark !' 

<  Oh  dear !' 
And  a  low  sob  came  faintly  on  the  ear, 
Mock'd  by  the  ebbing  gust    Down  quick  as  thought 
Into  the  stream  leap'd  Ambeose,  when  he  caught 
Fast  hold  of  something ;  a  dark  huddled  heap. 
Half  in  the  water,  where  't  was  scarce  knee-deep 
For  a  tall  man ;  and  half  above  it,  propped 
By  some  old  ragged  side-piles,  that  had  stopped 
End-wise  the  broken  plank,  where  it  gave  way 
With  the  two  little  ones,  that  luckless  day ! 
<  My  babes !  my  lambkins !  was  the  father's  cry. 
One  little  voice  made  answer:  *  Here  am  I!* 
'T  was  Lizzy's  ;  there  she  crouched  with  face  as  white, 
More  ghastly,  by  the  flickering  lantern's  light, 
Than  sheeted  corpse.    The  pale  blue  lips  drawn  tight, 
Wide  parted,  showing  all  the  pearly  teeth. 
And  eyes  on  some  dark  object  underneath 
Washed  by  the  tuibid  water,  fixed  like  stone. 
One  arm  and  hand  stretched  out,  and  rigid  grown. 
Grasping,  as  in  the  death-gripe,  Jenny's  frock! 
There  she  lay,  drowned !     Could  he  sustain  that  shock, 
The  doating  father !    Where  s'  the  unriven  rock 
Can  bide  such  blasting  in  its  flintiest  part 
As  that  soft  sentient  thing,  the  human  heart ! 

They  lifted  her  from  out  her  wat'ry  bed ; 

Its  covering  gone,  the  lovely  little  head 

Hung  like  a  broken  snow-drop  all  aside, 

And  one  small  hand.    The  mother's  shawl  was  tied, 

As  was  her  last  iiqunction,  <  fast  and  warm ;' 

Too  well  obeyed ;  too  fast !  —  a  fatal  hold 

Affiirding  to  a  twig,  by  a  thick  fold 

That  caught  and  held  her  in  the  river's  bed. 

While  through  the  recklev  water  overhead 

Her  life-breath  babbled  up. 

*  She  might  have  lived 
Struggling  like  Lxzzr !'  was  the  thought  that  rived 
The  wretched  mother's  heart,  when  she  knew«U»  ^ 

<  But  for  my  CooUshnaBs  about  that  ahawl : 
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And  master  would  have  kept  them  back  the  day  f 
But  I  waa  wilful  —  driying  them  away 
In  such  wild  weather  I' 

Thus  the  tortured  heart 
Unnaturally  'gainst  itself  takes  part, 
Diiying  the  sharp  edge  detper  of  a  wo 
Too  deep  already.    They  had  raised  her  now, 
And  parting  the  wet  ringlets  from  her  brow, 
To  that  and  the  cold  cheek  and  lips  as  cold, 
The  father  glued  his  warm  ones,  ere  they  rolled 
Once  more  the  fatal  shawl,  her  winding-sheet. 
About  the  precious  clay.    One  heart  still  beat, 
Warmed  by  his  heartVblood.    To  his  only  child 
He  turned  him,  but  her  piteous  moaning  wild 
Pierced  him  afresh  —  and  now  she  knew  him  not 
*  Mother,'  she  murmured,  *  who  sa3rB  I  forgot  7 
Mother !  indeed,  indeed,  I  kept  fast  hold 
And  tied  the  shawl  quite  close — she  oan*t  be  cold ; 
But  she  won't  more !  —  we  slipped,  I  do  n't  know  how, 
But  I  held  on ;  oh  !  I  'm  so  weary  now, 
And  it's  so  dark  and  cold !  oh  dear,  oh  dear ! 
And  she  won't  more !'    If  father  was  but  here !' 

Poor  lamb !  she  wander'd  in  her  mmd,  't  was  clear  | 
But  soon  the  piteous  murmur  died  away, 
And  quiet  in  her  father's  arms  she  lay ; 
They  the  dead  burthen  had  designed  to  take, 
The  living  so  near  lost.    For  her  dear  sake. 
And  one  at  home,  he  arm'd  himself  to  bear 
His  misery  like  a  man ;  with  tender  care 
Doffing  his  coat  her  shivering  form  to  fold ; 
(His  neighbor  bearing  that  which  felt  no  cold) 
He  clasped  her  close,  and  so,  with  little  said, 
Homeward  they  bore  the  Living  and  the  Dead. 

From  Amseose  Geat's  poor  cottage  all  that  night 

Shone  fitfully  at  times  a  shiftmg  light 

Above,  below,  for  all  were  watchen  there, 

Save  one  sound  sleeper.    Her,  parental  care, 

Parental  watchfulness,  availed  not  now. 

But  in  the  young  survivor's  throbbing  brow, 

And  wand'ring  eyes,  delirious  fever  burned. 

And  all  night  long  from  side  to  side  she  turned^ 

Fiteously  plaining  like  a  wounded  dove, 

With  now  and  then  a  murmur,  *  She  wotCt  mote  !* 

And  lo !  when  morning,  as  in  mock'ry  bright. 

Shone  on  that  pillow,  passing  strange  the  sight ; 

That  young  head's  raven  hair  was  streaked  with  white ! 

No  idle  fiction  this ;  such  things  have  been 

We  know,  and  now  I  tell  what  I  have  teen. 

life  struggled  long  with  Death  in  that  small  frame, 
But  it  was  strong,  and  conquered.    All  became 
As  it  had  been  with  the  poor  family ; 
All,  saving  that  which  never  more  might  be : 
Then  was  an  empty  place — they  were  but  three. 
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IV     A    VAXIUJUi    XPISTIB    TO     TSX    MDXTOK. 

JlliM;4»<li«r,  (Ft.,)  Dec  1, 1M7. 

Public  business  is  managed  expeditiously  in  Vermont  The  le- 
*gislature  lias  recently  adjourned,  after  sitting  one  month.  Public 
speeches  and  documents  are  models  in*  their  way.  The  Governor's 
message  was  short  and  sensible.  The  Governor'  himself  is  short  and 
sensible.  Several  important  measures  were  passed.  The  tippline« 
law  remains  as  it  was.  Not  a  drop  of  the  '  critter'  is  to  be  found  m 
this  place.  Colic  may  twist  its  entrails  out,  and  die,  crying  *  Brandy !' 
The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  a  hot  poultice.  One  happy  result  is, 
that  the  '  falling  sickness'  is  not  known,  and  horses  alone  are  taken 
with  the  '  staggers.'  The  project  of  bridging  Lake  Champlain  ex- 
cited much  interest.  The  eood  people  of  Burlmgton  thought  that 
their  prosperity  would  be  Uiereby  abridged.  Finally,  the  measure 
passed  bv  a  bare  majority.  A  committee  repotted  in  &vor  of  em- 
ploying Hiram  Powers  to  execute  statues  of  JBthan  Allen  and  Tho- 
mas Chittenden.  It  appears  that  no  pictures  of  '  these  gentlemen' 
are  known  to  exist ;  therefore  it  was  resolved,  as  a  prelimmary  mea- 
sure, that  Mr.  Mason,  the  artist,  be  employed  to  search  up  pictures, 
and  if  any  be  found,  to  take  copies.  M.  Vattemare  has  been  here 
and  divulged  his  plan.  He  brought  a  large  port-folio,  and  was  heard 
every  day  for  a  week  '  on  'change'  by  large  crowds  of  *  reverend 
seigniors'  and  beautiful  ladies,  whom  his  fluency  delighted.  He  lefb 
behind  him  some  medallions  and  engravings,  receiving  in  '  exchange' 
the  cordial  commendation  of  the  State ;  as  the  legislators  were  in  a 
hurry  to  eo  home  and  kill  pigs. 

The  vnnter  has  begun.  *  Camel's  Hump'  is  covered  with  snow. 
Vides  tU  alta.  The  mud  is  pituitous,  and  sucks  off  your  India-rub- 
bers. I  saw  a  small  boy  fall  upon  his  haunches,  and  he  could  n't  get 
up  to  save  him,  but  stuck  fast  and  bawled  piteously.  The  little  Wi- 
noeski  river  throbs  already  with  a  full  pulse,  and  will  be  soon  hieh 
enough  to  carry  away  a  few  bridges,  when  it  is  at  its  lowest  el^, 
it  frets  most ;  in  which  it  only  imitates  humanity.  Six  miles  from 
here  it  passes  through  sublime  scenery  at  the  Falls  of  Middlesex. 
Nature  has  torn  asunder  the  jaws  of  the  solid  rook,  k  la  Van  Amburgh. 
The  whole  aspect  of  the  place  is  gloatingly  savage  ;  the  abyss  one 
hundred  feet;  and  the  water  goes  agonizing  among  the  disjecta 
membra  of  rocks  worn  into  deep  sockets,  and  rounded  into  the  sem- 
blance of  gigantic  bones,  as  if  the  carcasses  of  a  caravan  of  mam- 
moths had  been  strewed  in  slaughter.  Over  that  jutting  rock  a  deer, 
galled  in  the  chase,  once  leaped.  I  think  I  see  him  in  mid-air,  the 
picture  of  grace,  painted  on  the  sky,  his  antlers  well  defined,  his 
hooft  upwa^,  his  smooth  limbs  strung  to  the  utmost  in  the  extacy  of 
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thiB  flying  Tault !  It  is  but  a  flaBhing  vision,  and  then  be  goes  to 
take  bis  part  witb  tbe  mammoths.  Over  tbe  same  rock,  or  one  like 
it  in  tbis  neigbborbood,  once  Ethan  Alle^,  in  tbe  beydey  of  bis  blood, 
stepped  out,  pivotted  on  one  foot  over  tbe  fHgbtful  abysm,  waved  bis 
capm  tbe  air,  and  gave  a  dare-devil  '  Hail-Columbia'  burrab ! 

Wbat  a  wild  scene  it  is,  looking,  down  fix>m  tbe  narrow  bridge 
wbicb  spans  tbe  cleft  of  tbe  rock  through  which  the  waters  flow ! 
Some  years  ago  the  snows  on  tbe  mountains  thawed  suddenly,  turned 
the  bill-side  cascades  into  cataracts,  filled  up  all  this  channel,  boiled 
over,  and  swept  the  whole  country  with  a  sublime  destruction. 
Where  tbe  flood  went,  the  trees  of  the  forests  dropped  their  lordly 
beads  as  tbe  slender  wheat-stalks  in  the  time  of  barvest.  Houses 
and  bams  waltzed  together  an  instant,  and  then  went  '  down  in  tbe 
middle'  of  tbe  stream.  All  kinds  of  goods  had  a  great  sail ;  stocks 
rose,  and  even  stones ;  ducks  were  drowned  ;  pigs  committed  suicide 
by  cutting  their  own  throats,  as  they  always  do  when  they  play  tbe 
amphibious ;  horned  cattle  came  rolling  along  on  the  tide.  Many  a 
Mantilini  became  a  '  moist,  unpleasant  body.'  '  Apples,'  and  other 
substances,  '  swam  together,'  as  in  Deucalion's  '  Deluge.'  Yon  mill 
appears  fixed  on  the  rock.  Its  predecessor-mill  swune  round  witb 
an  awful  crash,  and  went  down,  miller  and  all,  into  tbe  jaws  of  these 
Sympblegades,  where  it  was  in  turn  ground  and  '  craunched'  and 
devoured  up,  as  if  an  hundred  barrels  of  flour  were  a  small  meal,  and 
cog-wbeels  and  mill-stones  digestible. 

Did  you  ever  witness  the  preparations  for  a  New-England  Thanks- 
giving 1 — and  if  yea,  answer  me,  did  you  ever  see  any  thing  so  enor- 
mous 1  But  of  all  God's  creatures,  tiukeys  appear  to  be  slaughtered 
most.  I  saw  nine  hundred  driven  in  the  middle  of  the  road  like  a 
flock  of  sheep,  the  ring-leaders  coaxed  along,  and  darting  out  their 
long  necks,  with  the  eagerness  of  a  polar  needle,  after  a  few  g^rains 
of  com.  They  had  a  very  martial  air,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  red 
flannel  about  their  throats ;  and  being  pretty  well  corned,  the  noise 
wbicb  they  made  could  be  heard  a  mile  off*;  a  curious  compound  of 
crowing,  chuckling,  cackling,  strangling,  and  pouring  water  out  of  a 
bottle.  Tbe  appearance  of  these  birds  created  a  general  guffaw 
through  the  whole  town.  Here  was  *  white'  and  '  dark  meat'  enough 
for  nine  hundred  patriarchs  to  carve  up  for  their  posterities.  How 
much  cold  water  would  be  required  for  such  an  amount  of  dryness ! 
bow  much  salt  for  such  fresnness !  how  much  sage !  bow  much 
parsley  !  bow  much  stale  bread  !  On  *  Thanksgiving-day'  every 
county  poor-bouse  '  sets  a  good  table,'  and  every  beggar  in  rags  and 
tags  and  velvet  gowns  will  be  put  off  with  nothing  short  of  a  side- 
bone  or  a  piece  of  the  breast  Consequently,  here  were  eighteen 
hundred  drum-sticks  to  be  thrown  to  the  dogs.  Well,  of  all  parts  of 
the  bird I  know  a  carver  famous  for  giving  drum-sticks.  Cap- 
tain U L,  look  to  it !    I  never  shall  forget  the  lustrous  expectancy 

of  my  friend's  countenance  when  his  plate  was  gone  up  for  a  bit  of 
the  fowl ;  and  when  it  came  back,  (he  was  one  of  your  '  no  choice' 
individuals,)  and  when  it  came  back,  there  lay  (wbat  pencil  could 
picture  the  bkckness  of  bis  looks  !)  with  all  the  laid-out  expression 
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of  ao  amputated  limb,  a  dry  drum-stick ! — while  the  Captain,  hk 
shiitTCoUar  creased  down,  his  hair  sleeked  off,  and  standing  up,  (for 
he  always  stands  in  carving,^  proceeded  to  sliver  away  from  th^  pro- 
tuberant breastrbone  the  snow-white  slices.  I  would  as  lief  eat  my 
grand-father's  crutch  as  a  turkey's  leg,  on  which  he  has  done  all  hu 
walking — and  sitting  too,  it  may  be — through  a  protracted  life,  to 
say  noting  of  the  muscular  exercise  of  many  a  bacl^ward  scratch  in 
the  dirt  (bull-fashion,)  to  g^  worms.  It  is  rather  hard  to  manage 
that  series  of  cords  and  shining  integruments,  strong  as  the  ropes  of 
the  Chinese  junk,  and  drawn  down  tight  like  tent-cords.  This  fkbric 
can  be  torn  lengthwise  from  the  smooth  bone,  but  it  wants  the  teeth 
of  the  '  lean  dogs'  that  Alp  saw,  to  do  it  with.  But  enough  of  drum- 
sticks. 

December  5th.  —  Started  upon  a  winter  journey  over  the  Gk^een 
Mountains.  Left  the  metropolis  at  an  early  hour,  passing  through 
Berlin,  (no  more  like  old  Berlin  than  Rome  to  Mantua,) Brookfield,  Ran- 
dolph, and  other  towns.    At  M the  court  was  attending  to  a  case 

of  slander.  Here  an  instance  of  the  argumcntum  ad  hominem  struck 
me,  while  the  horses  were  eating  their  oats  and  sipping  water  from  a 
mountain  rivuleL  The  prosecuting  attorney  was  a  man  of  uncom- 
mon talent    A  by-stander  said  he  could  prevail  more  with  twelve 


gen'lman/  always  stretching  ( 
the  right  arm  to  its  full  length,  and  pointing  with  the  fore-finger  to  the 
individual  in  question.  This  attracted  the  stare  of  the  whole  court, 
which  was  contorted  in  one  big  eye  of  admiration.  I  turned  and  saw 
the  defendant,  not  so  very  old  after  all,  say  about  sixty,  with  a  sturdy 
look,  shining  pate,  clear,  round,  black  eye,  that  never  quailed,  coun- 
tenance prettv  well  bronzed,  and  covered  with  the  slightest  imaginal^e 
smile  at  this  direct  appeal. 

'  There  he  sits !'  exclaimed  the  attorney,  turning  about,  and  con- 
templating him  from  head  to  foot.  '  The  old  genTman  do  n't  do 
things  by  halves.     It 's  enough  to  look  at  him  to  know  that.' 

He  then  pix)ceeded  to  say  that  he  '  he  knew  something  about  him« 
for  he  had  been  his  lawyer,  and  a  capital  client  he  wajs,  for  he  paid 
well.  But  he  was  as  tough  as  a  knot,  as  stubborn  as  an  oak,  as  bitter 
as  gall,  and  implacable  as  the  grave.  I  ask  you  to  look  at  him,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury,'  he  continued,  again  extending  his  arm ;  and  this 
physiognomical  survey  was  going  on  when  I  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  couit.  But  I  afterward  learned  that  the  '  old  genTman'  was 
mulcted  in  pretty  heavy  damages,  which  will  teach  Him  hereafker 
to  wash  his  race  in  buttermilk  and  not  to  slander  his  neighbor. 

The  following  occurred  day  before  yesterday  in '  Caledonia  Ceounly.' 
A  case  of  assault  and  battery  was  tried,  of  which  the  facts  were  some- 
thing like  these :  A  Native  American  Meeting  was  just  snugly  organ- 
ized at  a  tavern,  when  a  lecturer  on  Romanism  would  insist  on  mount- 
ing the  tribune  to  declare  his  '  Facts.'  He  had  with  him  a  book,  widi 
some  such  title,  from  the  front  page  of  which  he  commenced  to  read 
the  form  of  a  Papal  interdict  or  excommunication,  quoted  from  the 
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*  TriBtram  Sbandy'  of  Laurence  Sterne,  where  Doctor  Slop,  unable 
to  untie  the  strings  of  a  certain  bag,  vented  his  curses  in  this  Catholic 
manner.  The  chairman  of  the  meeting  in&rmed  him  that  his  remarks 
were  out  of  place.  He  '  thought  not'  The  chairman  ordered  him 
to  sit  down,  under  pain  of  excommunication  from  the  meeting,  which 
he  promptly  and  magnanimously  declined.  Whereupon  the  former 
proceeded  to  kick  this  self-styled  Defender  of  the  Faith  out  of  doors. 
The  defence,  in  alluding  to  die  just  occasion  of  the  assault,  quoted 
the  improper  character  of  the  book.  He  said  '  he  was  reading  from 
ONE  Sterns,  a  licentUnu  character,  who  went  about  the  country  selling 
ohfcene  hooks  f*  It  was  in  rebtitting  this,  that  the  other  counsel  read 
a  page  of  Le  Fevre's  tender  story,  which  drew  the  water  out  of  the 
jury's  eyes.  So  much  for  courts  in  the  Grreen  Mountain  State.  On 
the  whole,  the  fortifications  of  Justice  are  pretty  complete.  *  Forti- 
fication !'  I  heard  a  gentleman  of  the  bar  exclaiming  the  other  day, 
as  I  poked  my  head  into  court,  'i^oftt-fication  !'-^^  Fiftyfication !' 

Well,  (the  horses  having  drunk  at  that  mountain  spring,  after  which 
they  nearly  ran  away  up  hill)  the  first  thing  I  noticed  was  a  fi>rtifica- 
tioti ;  not  however  of  the  year  '76,  but  of  the  year  1,  reared  by  the 
aailie  Hand  that  piled  up  these  lofty  hills.  This  so  curious  monu- 
ment, which  has  not,  that  I  am  aware  o(  been  described  in  the  books 
of  any  traveller^  is  woitfay  of  notice.  It  is  a  mound  of  earth  about 
four  acres  in  circumference,  perfectly  level  on  the  top,  the  inclination 
of  the  sides  and  angles  as  nearly  resembling  those  of  a  stone  fort  as 
if  it  had  been  built  by  the  most  correct  rules  of  science.  Yet  it  has 
been  constructed  by  Nature.  It  only  needs  to  be  mounted  with  guns, 
manned  with  the  Green  Mountain  boys,  to  hold  out  against  any  force 
excepting  such  as  stormed  Itt  Ch^ulte|>ec  and  Cherubusco. 

This  country  is  fitted  to  make  magnanimous  heroes.  Man  must 
have  a  sOul  where  Nature  has.  Not  long  ago  some  English  were 
bantering  a  very  raw  Green  Mountain  boy  at  a  tavern  near  the  bor- 
der. At  last  Jonadian  replied  that  himself  and  friends  made  an  offer 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  when  they  got  their  last  harvest 
in,  and  their  'taters  due,  and  had  nothing  easier  to  do,  to  go  and  take 
the  Canadas  for  a  faunc&ed  dollars,  but  Mr.  Polk  wanted  them  to  do 
itfor^Wy/* 

By-the-by,  'speaking  of  Vermont,  and  things,'  you  have  a  very 
clever  correspondent  in  these  hifirhland  regions.  Saze  is  he  bight  I 
saw  some  very  amusing  lines  of  his  the  other  day  dn  Noses;  and  I 
lemember  two  felicitous  verses : 

Bmt/ttU  of  fttil*  M  ftoyiiairk,  or  luwkv  ( 
The  Turnup  dom,m  aocieot  Doracs  writ, 
•  Ifl  wtrj  where  •  eeoraer  ud  •  noeker : 

Some  crooked  eod  U  leeretlj  propotes ; 
0o  B*t  hupf  yoar  htX  nor  hopes  on  tpni-op  qoms  ! 

'The  OiDlet«nowbetn78  an  tatermeddlflr; 
HKhene'er  yon  cee  n  fWnlet  bom  before  you, 
UMVigWB  thatMi|iejiew<opiaion  peiMar, 

Or '  upecUl  a^enreow  intend*  (p  boroye; 
The  irery  ebap,  Fbo.  when  be  priets  yoqr  j^int. 
WMh  feideew  MBMe,  eriee, '  l>OflH  yen  eee  the  poiuf  f  ::    w.  f. 
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THE     OLD     WHITE     STORE. 


',Ox.s  fMMglliBiner'd  through  the  doon. 
Old  footatapa  trod  tho  tappor  floon.   • 
Old  Toleoa  oallod  me  fma  wlthoat.* 


A  wHigpiE  comes  from  the  Old  White  Store, 
No  longer  sought  by  the  busy  throng, 

'  Entrance  seek  at  some  other  door, 

These  walls  to  the  worm  Dbcat  belong ! 

Pass  on,  and  pause  not,  child  of  sin, 

You  would  purchase  nought  that  he  keeps  within !' 

Unscared  by  smoke,  the  weary  bird 
Its  wing  on  the  chimney-top  may  fold, 

And  ahuffing  feet  are  no  longer  heard 
Crossing  the  door-sill,  as  of  old : 

When  the  night-blast  shakes  its  crazy  walls. 

In  mildewed  flakes  the  plaster  fiedla 

Moss  on  the  sloping  roof  is  green, 
And  the  cornice  wears  a  dusky  tinge } 

Thick  and  red  may  the  rust  be  seen 
On  window-bar  and  grating  hinge ; 

And  Ruin  traces,  with  cloudy  line. 

His  own  sad  name  on  the  faded  sign. 

In  summer  time  the  swallow  flies 

Through  broken  panes  of  the  sash  decayed/ 
But  humes  back  to  the  free  blue  skies. 

As  if  of  fearful  shapes  afraid  ; 
And  weeds  display  their  sickly  leaves 
On  window  ledge  and  rotting  eaves. 

The  ceiling,  damp  and  white  with  mould. 

Hath  lost  the  pamt  of  other  days ; 
The  crumbling  biicks  of  the  hearth  are  cold^ 

Once  bright  with  the  crackling  faggot's  blaze ; 
And  trails,  where  unclean  things  have  crept, 
Furrow  the  dust  of  floors  unswept 

Dark  shelves  are  draped  with  cobwebs  gray. 
Once  laden  with  goods  and  costly  wares ; 

And  wood-worms  work  their  spiral  way 
Through  mouldering  boards  and  ceUai  stain ; 

C^ounter,  and  desk,  and  broken  stool 

Tell  a  touching  tale  of  Time's  misrule. 

Grass  shoots  up  near  the  portal  wide. 
But  spell  hath  the  place  to  waken  thought ; 

Garments  there  for  the  blushing  bride, 
And  winding-sheets  for  the  dead,  were  bought : 

In  sunken  graves  tall  nettles  ffrow, 

And  bloom  from  the  bride  flea  long  ago. 
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When  came  the  holidays  of  yore, 

Flocked  thither  merry  eirla  and  boys. 
For  a  famous  place  was  the  Old  White  Store 

For  tempting  gifts  and  glittering  toys ; 
And  the  fiumer,  there,  full  bags  <?  grain 
To  market  brought  in  his  hanrest-wain. 

The  shingles,  weather-browned  and  worn, 

Wild  winds  lift  up'and  bear  away, 
As,  one  bj^one,  the  locks  are  torn 

From  a  head  With  age  and  sorrow  gray ; 
And  the  cheerful  homes  of  the  living  near 
Comport  but  ill  with  a  place  so  drear. 

How  lone  is  the  Old  White  Store  at  night. 
When  lamps  at  the  village  casements  gleam, 

And  sparks  that  emit  a  m<Uly  light 

From  the  roaring  smithy  upward  stream ! 

Divided  reign  a  feuful  pair 

Darkness  and  Silence,  are  holding  there !         wi  h.  c.  hosubb. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  LYRIC  POETRY. 


WITH      XX.Z.OBTBATX0Xa     BXOTIC    AXD     TVDIOXMOOa. 


What  is  Lyric  Poetry  1  Blair  and  others  define  it  to  be  poetry 
made  for  singing,  with  musical  accompaniments.  In  this  definition 
they  include  the  heroic  ode,  the  sentimental  or  Anacreontic  Ode,  and 
an  intermediate  order,  neither  heroic  nor  sentimental,  to  which  the 
elegant  odes  of  Horace  belong.  But  the  name  of  Lyric,  or  Ode,  is 
DOW  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  heroic  order,  that  of  Song  be- 
ing bestowed  on  those  of  a  lighter  and  softer  character.  It  is  right 
that  this  separation  should  be  made ;  for,  although  the  numberless 
songs  which  cumber  our  music-stands  are  undoubtedly  lyrics,  being 
poetry  made  to  be  sung  to  music,  how  could  we  ever  bring  ourselves 
to  class  *  A  Babe  lay  Sleeping,'  or  '  My  own  Pretty  Rose,'  along  with 
*  Alexander's  Feast,'  or  Smollett's  *  Ode  to  Independence  V  Dis- 
missing, therefore,  the  sentimental  or  Anacreontic  order,  and  all 
other  orders  whatsoever,  we  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  the  study 
of  the  heroic  lyric,  or  legitimate  ode. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  ode  are  sublimity  and  pathos.  In 
some  Lyrics  but  one  of  these  qualities  is  developed ;  in  others  they 
are  united ;  in  others  again  they  alternate  with  each  other  in  quick 
transition,  as  in  Collins'  '  Ode  on  the  Passions.'  A  certain  grandeur 
of  conception  and  loftiness  of  expression  are  required  in  the  ode ; 
and  though  it  embraces  a  vast  variety  of  subjects,  they  must  all  par- 
take of  the  same  dignity  and  tenderness,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
The  heroic  ode  is  not  (now)  necessarily  adapted  to  music. 

The  most  ancient  lyrics  which  we  possess  are  those  contained  in 
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the  Bible,  which  are  all,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  of  a  sacred 
character.  The  songs  of  Miriam,  of  Moses,  of  Deborah  and  Barak, 
the  Psalms  and  many  of  the  Prophecies,  are  Ijrrical  poems  of  the 
first  rank ;  and  independently  of  that  peculiar  peneti'adng  power 
which  belongs  to  the  language  of  inepiratioh,  contain  poetry  which 
for  majesty  and  beauty,  for  loftiness  of  conception  and  elegant  sim- 
plicity of  diction,  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any  human  effort. 

We  have  a  theory  respecting  the  song  of  triumph  which  greeted 
David  on  his  return  from  slaying  the  Giant  of  G^ath ;  namely,  that  it 
was  some  lofty  strain  of  lyric  poetry,  of  which  ihe  words  *  Saul 
hath  slain  his  thousands,  and  David  his  ten  thousands,'  formed  the 
constantly  recurrllig  burden  or  chortis.  We  are  told  that  the  maidens 
'  answered  one  another  as  they  played ;'  and  this  gives  us  the  idea  of 
a  song  of  many  parts,  which,  rising  and  swelling  m  a  gradually  as- 
cending scale,  burst  ever  and  anOn  into  the  loud  triumphant  chorus 
recorded  by  the  sacred  writer.  All  this  is  mere  conjecture,  cer- 
tainly ;  but  it  receives  a  sort  of  color  from  the  fact,  mentioned  in  a 
subsequent  chapter,  that  the  fame  of  the  song  had  spread  into  foreigrn 
lands,  and  was  alluded  to  by  the  strangers  with  whoni  David  dwelt. 

Among  the  Greeks,  we  need  only  mention  the  names  of  Pindar 
and  Anacreon,  Alcseus  and  Sappho,  and  of  Horace  among  the  Ro- 
ikians,  to  recall  to  the  scholar  me  noblest  efforts  of  the  lyric  Muse. 
Pindar,  indeed,  is  Considered  the  mighty  master  of  the  ode,  to  whose 
unapproachable  grandeur  no  mere  modem  has  ever  attained. 

Preeminent  among  the  lyrics  which  adorn  our  own  far-diffused 
lahguage  stands  Dryden's  '  Ode  on  St  Cecilia's  Day,^  usually  called 
'  Alexander's  Feast,'  which  the  author  himself  declared  to  be  *  the 
best  ode  that  ever  toas  or  ever  wiU  he  written  !'  The  veneratle  poet 
was  iii  his  sixty-sixth  year  when  it  was  composed.  One  itccount 
states  that  he  took  a  fortnight  to  write  it ;  wliile  anotlier  relates  bow 
Lord  Bolingbroke  found  him  one  morning  pacing  his  room  with  dis- 
ordered steps,  his  eyes  '  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,^  and  his  whole  ap- 
pearance betokening  some  tmusual  agitation;  and  on  his  visitor 
mquiring  the  cause  of  tis  excitement,  Dryden  replied :  *  I  have  been 
up  all  night ;  my  musical  ftiends  made  me  promise  to  write  them  an 
ode  for  their  feast  of  St.  Cecilia ;  I  have  been  so  struck  wilSi  the  sub- 
ject which  occurred  to  me  that  I  could  not  leave  it  till  I  had  com- 
pleted it  Here  it  is,  finished  at  one  sitting.'  '  These  different  ac- 
counts,' says  Scott,  in  his  *  Life  of  Dryden,'  *  are  not  so  contradictoiy 
to  they  may  at  first  sight  appear.  It  is  possible  that  Dryden  may 
have  completed  at  One  sitting  the  whole  ode,  and  yet  have  employed 
a  fortnight  or  much  more  in  the  corrections.  There  is  strong  inter- 
nal evidence  to  show  that  the  poem  was  (speaking  witb  reference  to 
its  general  structure,)  wrought  off  at  once,*  We  perfectly  agree 
Wit!h  this  opinion,  and  can  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  explanation 
given  by  the  lucid  mind  of  Scott  To  quot»  ftom  this  well-knovro 
poem  would  be  superfluous. 

Next  in  rank  to  this,  if  noft  co^quflQ  with  it,  we  wotAd  class  Milton's 
sublime  *  Hymn  on  the  Nativity ;'  probably  ifee  noblest  sacred  lyric 
to  be  fbond  out  of  tlie  Bible.    It  is  a  majestic  poem,  flowing  on  with 
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a  fldll  incfeasing  power,  like  a  river  rolling  on  its  course.  It  was 
written,  we  are  told,  in  his  twenty-first  year,  and  is  as  great  an  honor 
to  bis  youth  as  *  Paradise  Lost'  to  his  age.  Collins's  '  Ode  on  the 
Passioos'  is  another  famous  lyric,  but  we  confess  we  do  not  admire 
it  so  much  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  do.  There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of 
'  go(-up'  endiusiasm  about  it,  very  different  from  the  fine  spontaneous 
flow  of  feeling  observable  in  the  two  poems  mentioned  aoove.  The 
beautiful  recitative  at  the  commencement  is  the  finest  part  of  it,  and 
the  picture  of  Fear  the  most  natural  and  truthftil.  Fear,  Anger  and 
Despair,  Hope,  Revenge,  Pity,  Jealousy,  Melancholy,  Cheerfulness 
and  Joy,  in  succession  seize  and  sound  the  instruments  most  suited 
to  their  character.  Thus  Revenge  '  beats  the  double-drum,'  Melan- 
choly sounds  the  '  mellow  horn,'  Joy  the  *  brisk  viol,'  and  so  on. 
The  conception  of  this  ode  is  highly  imaginative. 

We  once  heard  a  gentleman,  after  repeating  with  enthusiasm  some 
portions  of  Gray's  '  £legy,'  authoritatively  declare  that  Gray  wrote 
nothing  else  that  was  good  for  any  thing ;  and  we  have  somewhere 
seen  tibe  same  assertion  made  in  print ;  but  how  differently  do  dif- 
ferent persons  judge  of  the  same  thing !  To  us,  Grav's  '  Elegy' 
appears  tame  in  comparison  with  his  lofby  and  beautiful  odes.  There 
is  as  much  difference  between  them  as  there  is  between  a  highly 
cultivated  but  perfectly  level  plain,  and  the  wild  maffnificence  of 
mountain.scenery ;  tumbling  torrents,  impetuous  water-falls,  beetling 
precipices,  and  hanging  mists  enveloping  all  in  a  dim,  mysterious, 
semi-translucent  obscurity.  Both  are  beautiful  in  their  kind ;  but  how 
much  more  striking,  how  much  more  interesting  to  the  eye  and  mind 
of  the  lover  of  nature  are  the  beauties  of  the  one  than  of  the  other  I 
It  is  said  that  Grray  occupied  seventeen  years  in  writing  and  correct- 
ing the  '  Elegy ;'  and,  as  a  friend  to  whom  we  once  mentioned  the 
circumBtance  said, '  It  bears  the  marks  of  it'  '  The  Bard'  and  the 
<  Progress  of  Poesy'  are  his  finest  odes.  In  the  former,  sublimity  is 
the  predominant  feature ;  in  the  latter,  beauty.  There  is  a  wonder- 
ful power  in  '  The  Bard ;'  a  fearful  energy  of  description,  a  wild 
impetuosity,  that  hurries  you  along,  and  withal  a  richness  and  pictu- 
resqueness  of  imagery  nowhere  surpassed.  '  The  Progress  of  Poesy' 
is  a  less  powerful,  but  exquisitely  beautiful  lyric,  rising  sometimes 
into  strains  of  majestic  ana  lofly  melody.  The  '  Ode  on  Eton  Col- 
lege' is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  pathetic  lyric,  '  most  musical,  most 
melancholy ;'  and  has  been  so  often  quoted  from,  that  many  of  its 
expressions,  as  has  been  said  of  Hudibras,  have  almost  become  in- 
corporated with  the  language.  Such  are, '  Where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
't  is  folly  to  be  wise ;'  '  The  tear,  forgot  as  soon  as  shed ;'  '  Moody 
madness  laughing  vrild,'  etc 

There  is  a  most  singular  lyric,  called  the  '  Song  to  David,'  the  pro- 
duction of  Christopher  Smart,  an  unhappy  poet,  who  lived  about  a 
century  ago,  and  was  contemporary  wim  Gray.  He  was  a  man  of 
ffenius  and  learning,  but  so  deplorably  irregular  in  his  habits  as  to 
d68m)y  at  once  his  fortune,  his  happiness  and  his  reason.  After 
spending  the  best  yeaxs  of  his  life  in  dissipation  and  folly,  he  became 
insane,  and  was  ccoifined  in  a  mad-house,  where  he  was  denied  the 
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use  of  writing  materials ;  and  we  are  told  that  portions  of  the  '  Song 
to  David/  which  was  composed  in  the  sane  intervals  of  his  wofm 
malady,  were,  for  want  of  pens  and  paper,  indented  with  a  key  on 
the  wainscotted  walls  of  his  cell.  Alas  !  how  much  of  misery  had 
those  viralls  enclosed ;  and  how  hard  was  the  fate  of  the  poor  maniac 
before  enlightened  Humanity  had  found  a  way  to  treat  his  sore  afflic- 
tion better  than  stripes,  and  cruelty,  and  privation ! 

The  '  Song  to  David'  is  one  of  the  most  curious  compositions  in  the 
language.  The  whole  conception  of  it  is  perfectly  unique.  The 
idea  of  writing  so  long  a  poem,  (one  hundred  and  sixteen  stanzas,  or 
six  hundred  and  ninety-six  lines)  in  praise  of  any  mere  man,  living  or 
dead,  is  in  itself  so  sti*ange  a  thing  as  at  once  to  attract  attention.  In 
its  construction  there  is  a  singular  mixture  of  method  and  wildness, 
which  is  no  doubt  a  pretty  good  reflection  of  the  unhappy  poet's 
mind.  Some  parts  of  it  are  certainly  poor  enough ;  but  it  contains 
passages  of  beauty,  and  even  sublimity.  The  following  verse  is  finely 
and  strongly  conceived : 


'Tblx.  tliftin,  I  AM.' Jbhovah  lald 
To  UosBS  ;  and  Karth  heard  in  dread, 
And  imittan  to  the  heart, 


'  At  once  above,  beneath,  around, 
All  Nature,  without  voice  or  tound. 
Replied,  *0  Lobo,  thou  Art  I' ' 


In  the  stanzas  which  follow,  we  seem  to  have  the  original  of  Byron's 
far-famed  enumeration  of  things  that  are  *  sweet :' 


*  SwBBT  i«  the  dew  that  falli  betimei^ 
And  dropi  upon  the  leafy  limes  ; 

Sweet  Herman'*  frag^runt  air; 
Sweet  i«  the  lily'i  lilver  bell. 
And  swfwt  the  wakeftil  lapera*  nnell 

That  WMtch  for  early  prayer. 
Sweet  the  young  nunie,  with  loveintenee, 
Which  amiles  o'er  sleeping  innocence ; 

Sweet  when  the  loitt  arrive : 


Sweet  the  au«ician«>*i  ardor  beata 

While  his  vague  raind  's  in  search  of  aweeta, 

The  choicest  flowers  to  hive. 
Sweeter,  in  all  the  strains  of  love. 
The  language  of  the  turtle-dove. 

Paired  to  thy  swelling  chord ; 
Sweeter  with  e^try  grace  endued, 
The  glory  of  thy  gratitude 

Respired  uuto  the  Lobo.' 


After  enumerating  in  the  same  manner  many  things  which  are 
'  strong,' '  beauteous,'  and  'precious,'  and  giving  in  all  the  preference 
to  his  subject,  the  poet  concludes  his  strange  lay  in  the  following  sin- 
gular and  striking  manner : 


'OLOBtons  the  sun  in  mid  career, 
Glorious  the  aasembled  fires  appear. 

Glorious  the  comet's  train : 
Glorious  the  trumpet  and  alarm, 
Glorious  the  Auiightt's  siretched-out  ami, 
Glorious  the  enraptured  main : 


*  Glorious,  more  glorious,  is  the  crown, 
Of  Him  who  brought  salvation  down, 

By  meeknrs*  called  Thy  SoK ; 
Thuu  that  stupendous  truth  believed. 
And  now  the  matchless  deed  's  achieved. 
Determined,  dared  and  done!' 


'  Who  now  reads  Cowley  1'  inquired  Pope,  more  than  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years  ago.  If  the  question  was  appropriate  then,  it  is 
even  more  so  now.  Cowley's  poems,  and  especially  his  odes,  are  now 
held  in  small  repute.  Yet  his  odes  are  not  without  merit  That  on 
the  Resurrection  is  vivid  and  strikinz,  though  marred  with  false  phi- 
losophy ;  and  the  *■  Ode  on  the  deam  of  Mr.  William  Harvey'  is  a 
mournful  lament,  which,  in  the  perfect  naturalness  and  reality  of  its 
grief,  surpasses,  in  our  opinion,  Milton's  so-much-admired  Lycidas. 
The  toucning  allusions  to  the  books  they  had  read,  and  the  literary 
recreations  they  had  enjoyed  together,  must  be  appreciated  by  every 
one  who,  like  sweet  Mary  Howitt,  despises  'the  pleasure  that  is  not 
partaken.'     We  shall  renew  these  <  Thoughts'  hereafter.  iota. 
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STANZAS 

AaVrXC  T  I  OM  ATBI.T     XXaCBXBBD     TO     AX     ABSSMT     W  Z  V  S  . 

Shall  we  meet  again  together, 

Am  in  happy  days  of  old, 
When  around  our  winter  fire-eide 

Many  merry  tales  were  told  7 
When  the  Yule-log  sparkled  brigfat]y« 

And  still  brighter  every  eye, 
As  we  reek'd  not  of  the  tempest. 

In  its  wild  wrath  shonting  by  T 

Shall  we  meet  again  together 

On  the  green  and  sonny  plain. 
With  the  tall  grass  round  us  waving, 

And  the  billowy,  ripened  grain  7 
Where  we  scared  ihe  timid  rabbit 

And  the  speckled  prairie-hen,  i 

From  the  moniing  till  the  twilij^t— 

Shall  we  wander  there  again  7 

Shall  we  hear  onoe  more  together 

The  soft  ripple  of  that  stream 
Whose  tones  were  wont  to  gladden  uSf 

like  the  music  of  a  dream  7 
Where  in  forest-paths  we  lingered, 

Or  with  arm  in  arm  stole  on, 
HU  the  silver  stars  had  foded. 

And  the  witching  moonlight  gone  7 

Shall  we  meet  again,  sweet  mother. 

With  that  dear  one  by  our  side. 
Whom  our  hearts  have  loved  to  dierish, 

In  the  ftUnesB  of  their  pride? 
Whom  we  oft  have  watched  together. 

In  each  sonny  hour  of  glee, 
While  we  Uest  the  fl^orions  Givia 

That  such  gentle  ones  could  be  7 

Shall  we  weep  again  together 

For  the  kived  and  eariy  gone, 
As  with  noiseless  steps  we  linger 

Near  each  dear  sepulchral  stone  7 
Watching  long,  till  Evening  draweth 

Her  dm  pall  around  their  bed. 
And  with  folded  hands  above  them, 

Breathe  our  blessings  o'er  the  dead  7 

Shall  we  meet  yet.  Love !  together. 

In  that  spirit-clime  on  high. 
Where  the  Uest  of  earth  are  gathered. 

And  the  heart's  best  treasures  lie  7 
Where  each  deathless  soul  retaineth 

All  it  knew  or  loved  of  yore, 
Shall  we— Father,  Son  and  Mother— 

Meet  above  to  part  no  more  7  h.  w.  blmwobtm. 

StocftMM,  (ftMifai,)  Novmktr,  1847. 
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LITERARY     NOTICES. 


Lays  or  Lore  and  Faith  :  with  othsb  Fnorriya  Poun.    By  Geo.  W.  Bbtbumb.    In  one 
volume,    pp.184.    Philadelphia:  Lindsay  and  BLAKmoit. 

One  may  be  always  sure,  in  listening  to  the  public  ministrations,  or  reading  the 
writings,  in  prose  or  veree,  of  Dr.  Bethunb,  to  find  the  speaker  or  author  not  only 
simple  and  qlear,  but  undeniably  moved  by  the  true  emotions  of  his  heart     He  never 

*  pumps  up  a  feeling.'  In  looking  over  the  pages  before  us,  we  feel  a  sort  of  *  second- 
hand pride'  in  their  production.  There  are  many  poems  intenpereed  through  the 
volume  which  were  written  for  the  Knickbbbockbr,  and  which  have  been  trans- 
planted from  its  pages  to  the  columns  of  nearly  every  literary  and  news  journal  in 
the  United  States.    Of  these,  the  reader  will  especially  remember  the  beautiful  lines 

*  To  my  Mother,'  *  To  my  Wife,'  and  that  touching  and  most  felicitous  tribute  to  a 
lovely  young  lady,  who  had  been  taken  away  in  the  morning  of  life,  *  Early  Lost, 
Early  Saved.'    The  following  is  the  author's  modest  and  admirable  preface : 

*  As  one  umngM  in  a  aimple  vaee 

A  little  store  of  unpretendiog  flowen, 

80  gathered  I  lome  records  of  past  hours, 
And  trust  them,  geoile  reader,  to  thy  irraee ; 
Nor  hope  that  in  mj  paras  thou  wilt  trace 

The  brilliant  proof  of  high  poetic  powers; 
But  dear  memorials  of  my  happy  days, 

When  Heaven  shed  blessings  on  my  heirt,  like  showers 
Clothing  with  iKaaty  er'a  the  d>>seri  placet 
Till  I.  with  thankful' gladness  In  my  looks, 

Turned  me  to  God,  sweet  tmturo.  loving  friends, 
Chbist's  little  children,  well-worn  ancient  books, 

The  charm  of  art,  the  rapture  music  sends. 
And  saug  away  the  grief  that  00  man's  lot  attends.* 

Beautiful  as  are  these  Imes,  they  yet  contain  one  word  which  we  should  be  glad  to 
see  changed  in  a  subsequent  edition.  This  is  the  word  <  hope'  in  the  fifth  line.  The 
author,  it  seems  to  us,  might  hope — nay,  he  should  do  bo,  out  of  the  regard  in  which 
he  holds  hb  readers — that  proof  of  high  poetic  powers  might  be  found  in  his  volume. 
He  might  hope  this  without  altogether  expecting  it ;  and  this  we  take  to  have  been  his 
meoning.  One  word  as  to  the  external  execution  of  the  book  before  us.  It  is  a 
luxury  of  typography  ;  fine  white  paper,  large  clear  types,  admirably  impressed,  and 
the  whole  tastefully  bound.  Outwardly,  it  appeals  at  once  to  the  eye,  as  inwardly  it 
will  to  the  heart,  of  the  reader.  Without  presenting  a  *  rivulet  of  print  with  a  mea- 
dow of  margin,'  the  matter-full  pages  have  yet  *  ample  room  and  verge  enough'  to 
set  out,  in  clear  relief,  the  beauty  of  the  thoughts  not  less  than  the  *  types,'  which 
are  but  their  *  shadows.'  AH  well-printed  volumes  like  this  exercise  a  wholesome 
Influence  over  the  taste  and  liberality  of  subsequent  publishen. 
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FAcra  AKD  Famcixs  roR  Fchool-Dav   Reaoino:   ft  Sequel  to  'Morals  of  Haneera.'    Ry  Him 
Skoovick,  author  of  •  Home/  *  Poor  Rich  Man  and  litch  Poor  Man,'  ate.    New-York  and  London: 

WiLSTANO   PimCAM. 

Wk  think  this  little  volume  will  be  aet  down  as  being  in  Miss  Sedgwick's  very  best 
vein.  We  have  read  it  through  with  great  pleasure  ;  we  have  seen,  in  our  own  im- 
mediate circle,  this  pleasure  enjoyed  by  old  and  young,  with  the  greatest  zest ;  and  we 
know  that  its  lessons  are  replete  with  practical  wisdom.  We  have  sometimes  thought, 
if  indeed  we  have  not  beibre  remarked,  that  tame  of  Mias  Sidowick's  *  good*  charac- 
ten,  as  heretofore  developed  in  her  moral  and  domestic  writings,  have  been  too  fre- 
eminently  good ;  so  good,  in  fact,  that  as  models  they  were  discouraging  to  the  virtu- 
ous afl|>irations  of  the  best-intentioned  persons  in  the  worid  ;  being  marks  so  high  as  to 
be  abov^e  all  reasonable  emulation.  Not  so  in  the  little  book  under  notice.  It  touches 
briefly  but  forcibly  upon  numerous  topics  connected  with  the  physical,  intellectual  and 
moral  well-being  of  society ;  and  the  writers's  positions  are  enforced  by  admirable  il- 
lustiBtive  exan^eii.  We  heartily  commend  the  book  to  our  readers,  alike  at  home 
and  abroad. 


PoKjn  mr  Jaw  Russell  Lowxi.l.  Second  Seriei.  In  one  Toluma.  pp.  184.  Cambridge :  Gsoacv 
NiCHoi.a.    Boaton  :  B.  B.  Husskt  amo  Cokpamy. 

Wk  announce,  and  it  is  all  that  we  have  present  space  to  do,  a  new  volume  of  poems 
by  Lowsu.  It  is  heralded  by  this  sweet  and  tender  ascriptive  sonnet  to  the  author's 
wife,  and  dedicated  '  to  the  ever  fresh  and  happy  memory  of  little  Blahchb,'  their  in- 
fant daughter: 

*I  THOUGHT  our  love  at  f^ll,butl  did  err; 

Joy'a  wreath  drooped  o'er  mine  eyaa;  I  ooold  nol  aee 

That  Borrow  in  our  happy  world  must  be 

Love's  deepest  spokesman  and  interpreter ; 

But,  as  a  mother  feela  her  child  first  stir 

Under  her  heart,  so  felt  I  instautly 

Deep  in  my  soul  another  bond  to  thee 

Thrill  with  that  life  we  saw  depart  from  her ; 

O  mother  of  our  anji^el-child  I  twtce«dear! 

Death  knits  as  well  as  parts,  and  ntill,  1  wis, 

Her  teod<*r  radiance  Ahall  enfold  us  here. 

Even  as  the  lif  ht,  borne  up  by  inward  blisa. 

Threads  the  void  (glooms  of  space  without  a  Aar, 

To  print  on  farthest  stars  her  pitying  kiss.' 


Chabooal  BKiTCHxa.:  BiooND  Skbixs.    By  the  late  Joskfr  C.  Nkax..    In  one  Tolvme.    pp.  199. 
New-York :  Busocss,  Btunokb  and  Company. 

Hkee  are  eighteen  more  of  those  laughter-moving  sketches,  combining  the  exuberant 
wit,  comic  butlesqueness,  plain  common  sense,  and  practical  philosophy,  for  which  the 
writings  of  our  lamented  contemporary  and  friend  have  long  been  noted  as  remark- 
able. But  for  the  pressure  upon  our  pages,  which  will  be  sufficiently  apparent  to  the 
reader,  we  should  illustrate  the  features  above  enumerated  by  co|mous  extracts  from 
the  voltuoe  itself.  Leaving  this,  however,  for  future  consideration,  we  commend  the 
present  work  to  general  favor,  as  well  on  the  ground  of  its  merits,  as  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  put  forth  by  his  amiable  and  accomplished  widow,  who  in  presenting  it  to  the 
public  has  iulfiHed  a  pioi^s  duty  to  the  meminy  of  her  departed  husband.  The  volume 
m  liberally  and  vonX  admirably  illustrated  by  Daklet,  the  best  of  our  humorous  na- 
tive dnftamen. 


E  D  I  T  O  R'S     TABLE. 


Blackwood  on  Ahxucaii  Adthom  and  *  AuTHoiuifos.' — Looking  the  other 
day  orer  the  well-fiUed  oolumns  of  ' Dauglat  Jerrold^t  Weekly  Newspaper*  we 
remarked  that  decided  praise  was  awarded  to  an  article  in  the  November  nmnber  of 
Blackwood's  Magazine  on  rach  *  American  literature*  as  is  represented  by  a  few  of 
the  volumes  in  Wilst  and  Putnam's  *  Idbrary  of  American  Books.'  We  sent  at 
once  to  procure  the  number  for  perusal,  and  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  the  result  before 
the  reader.  Let  us  premise  that,  in  connexion  with  two  or  three  of  our  contempora- 
ries, we  have  been  accused  of  having  been  actuated  by  perMmal  prejudice  in  our  no- 
tices of  *  Pufier  Hopkins,'  <  Great  Abel  and  the  Little  Manhattan,'  etc,  of  Mr.  Coa- 
NKUUs  Mathews,  and  of  *  Count  Julian'  and  kindred  labors  by  Mr.  W.  Gilmoki 
SiMKB.  This,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  we  have  not  only  disclaimed,  but  have  re- 
peatedly shown,  by  passages  from  other  reviews  of  these  writers,  that  our  own  im- 
pression of  their  characteristics  was  held  in  common  with  the  public  and  the  highest 
literary  authorities  of  the  country.  We  have  quoted,  for  examine,  among  other  peri- 
odicab,  the  *  North-American  Review'  (which  is  pronounced  in  the  article  we  are  con- 
sidering, to  be  '  in  no  respect  inferior  to  its  brethren  on  the  British  side  of  the  Atlantic,*) 
in  the  strangest  corroboration  of  all  our  own  recorded  views  of  these  writers,  and  we 
now  find  our  opinions  fully  confirmed  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  by  a  journal  ob- 
viously as  uninfluenced  by  personal  bias  as  have  been  the  judgments  of  the  *  North- 
American'  and  the  Knickkkbockbr.  Of  course  the  reviewer  leaves  unconsidered 
our  most  distmgnished  authors,  *  the  merits  of  such  well-known  writers  as  lavnro, 
CoopSKf  Prkscott,  Emskson,  Channino,  and  otheis ;'  but  he  claims  to  have  *  taken 
up  a  pretty  large  handfiil'  of  lesser  authois  for  examination.    He  remarks : 

*  OOB  collMtioii  witl  be  sekDOwledged,  w«  think,  to  be  ao  bed  eample  of  the  whole.  At  ell  OYenU 
we  have  eheken  ttom  our  eheef  two  or  three  unproflteble  eara,  end  oiu  in  partieuler,  m  empty,  end 
eo  rotten  withal,  that  to  hanf  over  it  for  cIom  examination  was  impoeaibie.  How  it  happena  that 
the  publiahen  of  the  aeries  have  admitted  to  the  •  Library  of  Amariean  Books*  ~aa  u  it  wora  • 
fteoft— a  thinf  called  •  Big  Jhtl  amd  tlU  JAttle  MmmhmUam:  la  to  ua,  at  thia  diataace  fiom  the  icene 
of  operationa,  ntterly  inexplicable.  It  ia  just  possible  that  the  author  may  have  earned  a  reputable 
name  in  some  other  department  of  letters ;  (!)  pity,  then,  he  should  forfeit  both  it  and  his  character 
Ibr  sanity  by  this  outrafeoaa  attempt  at  humor.  Perhaps  he  ia  the  potent  editor  of  eome  American 
broad^eheet,  of  which  pvbliahera  aund  in  awe.  (!)  We  know  not ;  of  thb  only  we  a»e  anre,  thet 
BHM^  heinona  traah  waa  never  before  expoeed  to  public  view.  We  read  two  chapters  of  it— more, 
we  are  perauaded,  than  any  other  peraon  in  England  has  accimiplished  —  and  then  threw  it  aside 
with  a  sort  of  charitable  contempu  For  the  sake  of  all  parties,  readers,  ciitica,  publishers  and  the 
author  Umself,  it  should  be  buried  at  once  out  of  sight,  with  other  things  noisome  and  oorrupiible.' 

Mr.  Mathkws  is  thus  summarily  dismissed  ;  but  before  he  passes  from  our  hands, 
we  must,  in  justice  to  the  pubUshers  of  the  *  Library  of  American  Books,'  enlighten 
oar  Scottish  contemporary  with  the  fact,  vthkih  we  derive  from  themselves,  that  when 
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they  foand '  Great  Abel  and  the  Little  Manhattan'  announced  by  their  editor  as  in 
pnaa,  they  oflfoied  the  writer  of  that  *  production'  their  cheqae  for  a  hundred  doUan 
if  he  would  withdraw  it  from  the  leriee ;  but  the  ofo  was  indignantly  declined.  The 
kimd  of  <  awe*  in  which  American  pabhriien  itand  of  Mr.  MATBSwa  may  be  inferred 
from  thk  diaracteriitic  dnmmatanoe.  The  work  waa  iHned,  and  aa  a  matter  of 
conne,  drof^ied  dead-bom  from  the  prewy  deipite  the  reveibatory  <  pufiB*  of  a  small 
diqae  of  mall '  Mutual  Admirationiala.' 

Our  old-time  ooneqpondent,  Nathanisi.  HAWTHoam,  ia  praiied  and  criticized  with 
good  discrimination.  *  He  remmdo  us,'  aaya  the  reviewer,  *  of  Stbklb  and  Adduon. 
The  '  Monee  from  an  Old  Manae'  is  occammally  written  with  an  elegance  of  ityle 
wfaidi  may  ahnoet  bear  compariKm  with  that  of  WAaencoTON  Irtino  ;  and  although 
H  ia  certainly  inferior  to  the  works  of  that  author  in  taate  and  judgment,  and  what- 
erer  may  be  deaeribed  aa  artistic  talent,  it  ezhibitB  deep  tracea  of  thought  and  reflec- 
tion. What  can  our  own  cirenlating-librariea  be  about?  At  all  our  places  of  sum- 
mer reaort  they  drug  ua  with  the  Teriest  truh,  without  a  spark  of  ritality  in  it,  and 
here  are  talea  and  sketches,  like  these  of  Nathaniil  HAWTBoaNS,  which  it  would 
have  done  one's  heart  good  to  have  read  under  shady  coverts,  or  sitting — no  unplea- 
aant  lounge — by  the  sea-side,  on  the  roUuig  shingles  of  the  beach.'  Liberal  q[uota- 
tkma  are  made  from  Mr.  HAWTHoaNs's  writings,  in  justification  of  the  high  praiae 
awarded  by  the  reviewer.  In  relation-  to  Mr.  Siiuia,  (whose  name,  by-the-by,  is 
spelled  wrongly  throughout  the  article,)  we  have  among  otheia  the  following  remaiks : 
'  The  fiat  book  we  opened  of  this  series  is  one  called,  with  a  charming  alliteration, 
<  ViewB  and  Reviews,'  by  the  author  of  <  The  YemaaMe,  etc,'  whom  we  fortunately 
lean,  from  another  quarter,  to  be  a  gentleman  of  the  more  commodious  name  of  BIr. 
Sma ;  and  the  first  words  which  caught  our  eye  were  *  Americanism  in  Literature,' 
printed  in  capital  letters,  it  being  the  title  of  an  easay  which  has  for  its  dject  to  sti- 
nmlaie  the  Americans  to  the  fotmation  of  a  national  literature.  This  appears  to  be  a 
favorite  aulgect  with  a  oertain  claas  of  their  wfilei*,  more  distfaiguished  for  ardor  than 
for  judgment'  According  to  Mr.  Sims,  '  all  the  literati  of  Europe  are  manifestly  in 
league  to  si^  the  constitution  and  destroy  the  independence  of  America ;  and,  at  this 
very  tune,  its  own  men  of  letters — the  traiton ! — are  seeking  a  European  reputa- 
tion. Truly,  a  state  of  alarm  which  may  be  described  as  unparalleled.'  *  Fear- 
fol  to  contemplate !  Tliere  can  be  no  safety  for  the  United  States  as  long  as  people 
will  read  BuLwia  and  Dickbns  instead  of  our  *  Yemaasee'  and  our  <  Wigwama  and 
Cafaina !'    Tliere  is  forcible  satire  in  this.    The  reviewer  continues : 

•  Wnx  a  ■stioeri  IKsratsre  eoas  the  looBar  for  th«  iMniahBMBt  of  all  other  litorataro  I  If  Mr. 
8do  BBkoa  hi*  oMime  imo  the  wooda,  tad  tita  there  naked  aod  if  noraot  aa  a  Mvafe,  will  inapiratioa 
iWt  hiai  f  WiU  iryiiif  to  m-edaeate  hia  mind,  however  •weeaslVd  he  maj  he  la  the  attaapt— •ad 
ha  haa  really  carried  hla  afforU  la  thia  diraetioa  to  a  aMMt  heroic  length— exactly  enable  him  or  aaj 
other  to  compete  with  this  dreaded  influeoee  of  foreifu  literatnraf  •  •  •  No  nalioo  was  ever  hurt, 
ae  lar  as  we  hare  heard,  by  the  light  of  genina  ahiotoff  on  it  from  another  And  aa  to  thia  national 
fitaratnra.  thong h  It  will  not  obey  the  coajnrationa  of  Mr.  Sma,  we  may  be  quite  anre  that,  la  due 
tima.  It  will  make  ito  appearance.  America  can  no  BM»re  h^gim  a  litarature,  no  more  aurt  freah  from 
ita  wooda  and  iu  prairiea,  than  we  here  la  Englaod  could  commence  a  literature ;  neiiher  can  it  aay 


more  abetract  itaelf  froni  the  influpnee  of  luown  iuatltniiona,  the  temper  of  iU  people,  Ita  hiatorr, 
ita  natami  aeanery,  tbau  we  here  In  England  can  mannmit  onraetf  ea  from  the  influence  of  the  age  in 
•  which  we  Uto.    Theae  thing  a  determine  themaelvea  by  their  own  lawa.    You  may  aa  well  call  out  to 


the  tidea  of  the  ocean  to  flow  this  way  or  that,  aa  think  to  control  theae  great  tidal  mor emenu  of  the 
haama  mind.  America  cannot  b§g(m  a  literatvre,  for  it  mnat  looh  up  to  the  aame  well-head,  or 
lather  to  the  aame  mouotoin-atreama  aa  ouraeWea ;  neither  do  we  auppoae  that  it  ia  aerionaly  anxioua 
to  diadaim  all  connezmn  with  Baooit  and  Soaksfkaik,  MiLTOif  and  Locxx;  bat  it  can,  and  will 
caatiaae  and  carry  on  a  literature  of  ita  own  in  a  aeparate  atrf  am,  branching  from  what  we  muat  be 
permitted  to  call,  for  aome  tiara  at  leaat,  the  main  current ;  and  which,  now  divergiag  from  that,  and 
naw  approaehinff  to  it,  will  at  length  wear  for  itaelf  a  deep  and  independent  channel.  Bat  aooh 
ak»w  and  gradanl  prag ram  of  thlnga  by  no  meaaa  aeema  to  auit  the  Impetuoua  patriotiam  of  Mr. 
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BiBis.  He  is  pouewed  evidently  with  the  idea  that  tome  great  explosion  of  national  g eoius  wovid 
aaddeoly  take  place  if  the  people  would  but  resolve  upon  iL  •  •  •  One  would^hiuk  be  wa^  fighting 
over  again  the  War  of  Independence.  Or  baa  aome  old  apeech  of  Mr.  0'Comnex.l'b  on  the  '  Repeal 
of  the  Union'  got  ahuffled  among  his  papers  ?  Ooe  expecu  the  sentence  to  close  with  the  reiterated 
quotation : 

'  Wbo  would  be  TMMM.  ihemselTes  moat  strike  the  Wow  i' 

Am  the  freedom  Mr.  Sims  tsatrnggllng  for  Is  the  release  from  avperior  geniua,  auperior  iatelligenee, 
from  philosophy  and  taste,  we  may  surely  congratulate  Aim,  at  least,  on  bis  own  personal  attainment 
of  iL  He  has  *  struck  the  blow'  Tor  himself—  whatever  blow  was  necessary.  He  is  free.  Free,  and 
as  barren,  as  the  north  wind.  Free  as  the  looee  and  bliodtog  aand  upon  a  guaty  day  —  aiid  about  as 
pleaaing  and  as  profitable.* 

We  yield  oar  full  aflsent  to  the  aMomption  that  *  whatever  is  moit  ezcellont  in  the 
literature  of  every  country  is  precisely  that  which  belongs  to  humanity  and  not  to  the 
nation.  What  b  dearest  and  most  prized  at  home  is  exactly  that  which  has  a  world-wide 
celebrity  and  a  world-wide  interest ;  that  which  touches  the  sympathies  of  all  men.  Are 
the  highest  truths  national  ?  Is  there  any  trace  of  locality  m  the  porest  and  noblest  sen- 
timents ?  We  invariably  find  that  the  same  writers  and  the  same  passages  of  their  works 
which  are  most  extolled  at  home  are  the  most  admired  abroad  Nationality  one  is  sure  to 
have,  whether  desirable  or  not,  but  the  great  writers  of  every  people  are  unquestionably 
those  who,  without  foregoing  their  national  oharacter,  rise  to  be  countrymen  of  the  world.* 
Mr.  Si]iM8*B  ridiculous  remarks  in  relation  to  the  *  purposes  of  history*  are  regarded  by 
Blackwood  in  precisely  the  same  light  in  which  they  were  held  by  this  Magazine: 
'  He  is  disposed  to  break  loose  entirely  from  all  the  past  History  with  him,  as  hiatory, 
is  utterly  worthless.  It  is  absolutely  of  no  value  save  as  it  afibrds  a.raw  material  for 
novels  and  romances.  One  would  hardly  credit  that  a  man  could  utter  such  an  ab- 
surdity, yet  it  is  formally  divulged.*  Of  the  *  Tales  of  the  Wigwam  and  the  Cabin* 
the  reviewer  says :  *  lliey  seem  to  be  neither  good  nor  bad ;  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  to  cast  about  for  the  exact  epithet  which  should  characterise  them.  All  his  stories 
put  together  are  not  equal  in  value  to  a  few  words  he  quotes  from  the  brief  authentic 
memoir  of  Daniel  Boonb,  that  stout-hearted,  fearless  man,  who  walked  the  untrodden 
forest  alone,  with  as  little  disquiet  as  we  parade  the  straets  of  a  populous  city.*  Of  the 
strong-minded  but  somewhat  eccentric  Miss  Margaret  Fuller,  it  is  observed : 

'This  lady  la  by  no  means  given  to  the  flagrant  absurdities  of  the  gentleman  we  have  just  parted 
with,  (Mr.SuKMa,)  but  iu  her  writings  there  is  a  constant  eflfort  to  be  forcible,  which  leads  her  alwaya 
a  little  on  the  wrong  side  of  ^ood  taste  and  common  sense.  Thnre  is  an  uneasy  and  ceaseless  labor 
to  be  brilliant  and  ai*tute.  Tlie  reader  Is  perpetually  impressed  with  the  eflTort  that  is  put  forth  in 
his  favor ;  an  ambiguous  claim,  and  the  only  one  that  is  made  upon  his  gratitude.  Among  this  lady's 
critieiams  upon  English  poets,  we  remarked  some  names,  very  highly  lauded,  of  which  we  in  England 
have  heard  little  or  nothing.  This,  in  our  crowded  literature,  where  so  much  of  both  what  ia  good 
and  what  is  bad  escapes  detection,  is  no  proof  of  an  erroneous  judgment  on  her  part.  We,  on  the 
contrary,  may  have  been  eulpably  neglectfuL  But  when  we  looked  at  the  quotations  she  makea  to 
support  the  praise  she  gives,  we  were  speedily  relieved  from  any  self-reproach  of  this  description. 
Passages  are  cited  for  applause,  in  which  there  ia  neither  distinguishable  thought,  nor  elegance  of 
diction,  nor  even  an  attempt  at  melody  of  verae;  pasaagea  which  could  have  won  upon  her  only  (aad 
herein  these  quoUtions,  if  they  fail  of  giving  a  fair  representation  of  the  poet,  serve  at  least  to  cha- 
racterise the  critic,)could  have  won  upon  her  only  by  a  seeming  air  of  profundity,  by  their  utter  con- 
tempt of  perspicuous  language,  and  a  petulant  diaregard  of  even  that  rhythm,  or  regulated  harmony, 
which  hu  been  supposed  to  distinguish  verse  from  proae.'  ...  *  Mias  Fvllbb  sometimes  attains, 
and  keepe  for  a  while,  the  level  of  common-place.  But  we  do  not  remember  in  the  whole  of  her 
two  voittroea  a  single  pasaage  where  ahe  riaea  to  an  excellence  above  thia.  If  we  did,  we  should  be 
happy  to  quote  it.' 

Of  Mr.  PoE*s  *  Tales'  the  reviewer  remarks,  that  while  they  cannot  be  cajled  com- 
mon-place, they  evince  little  taste  and  much  analytic  power.  One  is  not  sorry  to  have' 
read  them  —  one  has  no  desire  to  read  them  twice.*  His  style  *  has  nothing  peculiarly 
commendable ;  and  when  the  embellishments  of  metaphor  and  illustration  are  attempt- 
ed, they  are  awkward,  strained  and  infelicitous.  The  effect  of  his  descriptions,  as  of 
his  story,  depends  never  upon  any  bold  display  of  the  imagination,  but  on  the  agglomera- 
tion of  incidents,  enumerated  in  the  most  veracious  manner.*    Such  is  the  tenor  of 
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the  article  in  Blackwood,  which  is  written  in  an  evident  spirit  of  candor,  and  with 
much  diacrimination.  Oar  trans-atlantic  neighbon  are  no  longer  disposed  to  under- 
rate onr  literature,  and  especially  the  merits  of  those  who  have  conferred  upon  it  ita 
highest  honon.  Witness  the  following,  which  we  take  fimn  a  highly  commendat<n7 
notice  of  Griswold's  *  Prose-Writers  of  America,'  m  a  late  issue  of  the  <  London 
Morning  Chronicle.'    It  is  a  just  tribute,  kindly  conveyed : 

'  CoMiKO  so  lata  ioto  the  field  u  the  Americeoi  hare  done,  and  flodiDf  the  barveac  weH-nlf  h  reaped, 
it  ii  rather  earpriaiiig  that  they  ihould  have  aeen  lo  much  to  do,  and  have  done  it  §•  well.  Phitoio- 
phera  like  Fkamklin  and  Eowaeos,  theolo^ans  and  moralistf  like  Dwiqht  aodCHAinsiRO ;  juriata 
•och  aa  Makshali.,  Kxnt  and  Stort;  political  eaiayiBts  like  Hamiltom  and  Evkastt;  oovetiata 
like  BaowN  and  Coopbk,  (WAaHiNOTOK  UviKO  im  a  untvenal  geniua ;)  hiatoriana  like  Bamcboft, 
PaEscoTT,and  Spakks,  are  names  which  in  llieir  mere  mention  carry  their  own  ovaCtoa.  •  .  .  Nor, 
wkila  felKfls  their  priaieval  foreaU,  and  aubdainf  the  untilled  earth  to  the  uaea  of  man,  have  the 
nnae'a  notes  been  silent  among  them.  In  oar  own  day  Bryant,  IIallbck  and  LoNoncLtow  are 
men  who  belonf  ton  high,  perhapa  the  highest  order  or  lyrical  geniua. .  Bat  why  oak  of  the  dawn 
the  effolf  ent  glories  of  noon- day,  or  the  softer  radiance  of  eventide  f  They  have  yet  chosen  rather 
to  worship  reverently  at  the  shrine  of  the  great  bards  who  have  gone  before,  in  the  land  from  which 
their  &tben  eaaae,  than  to  eaaay  new  wa>  •  of  poelikiog.  In  these  tkey  take  pride,  for  they  are  to 
them,  as  to  us.  an  imperishable  heritage.  And  now  that  the  sources  of  discoro  between  Britain  and 
Am«ri<»  have  been  dried  np,  we  look  to  sneh  recoHections  aa  these  to  tighten  the  bonds  of  nnity,  and 
to  reaiore  that  intimacy  of  feeling  wkich  shonld  exist  between  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Brkiah 
race.* 

We  welcome  these  senthnenta  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  expressed ;  and  while 

we  admit  ^e  justice  which  assigns  to  our  <  small  lights'  in  literature  that  proper  place 

which  they  occupy  at  home,  we  confess  to  a  seastive  pride  in  the  fame  of  those 

writen  who  reflect  honor  upon  themselves  and  their  country. 


The  last  iMntsBs  or  Death. — It  has  often  been  stated,  and  generally  beHeved 

to  be  true,  that  in  death  a  calm  repose  takes  sole  possession  of  the  features,  even  of 

the  worst  of  men : 

*  No  anger,  nor  passion,  nor  shame. 
Can  redden  the  innocent  clay :' 

but  the  following  passage  from  a  letter  descriptive  of  a  visit  made  by  the  writer  to  the 
crypto  of  the  Capuclun  Frian  at  Malta,  (who  are  neiver  buried,  but  when  dead  are 
placed  in  niches,  dressed  as  in  life,)  would  seem  to  controvert  that  idea : 

'  The  fleah  was  linn, the  limbs  retained  their  shape,  the  Hpa  their  color;  the  very  eye-laahea  and 
naila  were  perfectly  preserved ;  and  the  eyt»  theoMelves,  though  fixed,  did  not  look  dead  or  raylesa. 
It  waa  a  frightful  mockery  of  life,  because  so  frightlhlly  real.  1  could  aee  no  difierence  between  thoae 
aommiea  and  their  death-like  brethren  up  stairs ;  wlieae  hmg  eunfinement  in  the  cloister,  and  strict 
adherence  to  tha  most  severe  of  the  monastic  rules,  have  wasted  their  bodies,  quenched  the  fire  of 
their  eyes,  and  banbhed  all  expression  from  their  facea.  But  when  I  went  nearer,  in  order  to  eX' 
aadne  them  regularly  one  by  one,  I  saw  that  the  Capuchins,  who  have  thus  the  secret  of  triumphing 
over  eormption,  and,  outwardly  at  least,  would  seem  lo  set  even  death  at  defiance,  had  altogether 
failed  in  one  moat  important  point.  They  had  preserved  the  bodies  from  decay  \  they  had  clothed 
them  in  the  garments  they  were  wont  to  wear ;  they  had  marvelloualy  banished  the  likeness  of  death; 
the  akin,  the  hair,  the  handa,  were  as  those  of  living  beinga ;  but,  with  all  their  art,  they  had  been 
powerlesa  to  efface  from  the  countenance  of  each  one  of  these  dead  men  the  seal  which  the  aoul  bad 
stamped  thereon  as  it  departed.  All  the  faces  wore  the  expression  with  which  they  had  died ;  differ- 
mt  according  te  their  various  temperaments,  but  fixed,  Immutable,  unchangeably  eloquent  of  ther 
exact  frame  of  viiMi  in  which  tbey  had  aeparately  met  ChatawAil  hour.  It  even  seemed  aa  thougk 
in  thia  expressive  look  (the  last  tnien  of  spirit  petrified  aa  it  weroeo  the  deed  fece,)  might  be  ren< 
net  only ;the  record  of  their  dying  moments,  but  also  the  history  of  their  past  lives ;  showing  how  the 
good  man,  humble  and  sincere,  had  departed  in  peace ;  and  how  the  disappointed,  ambitious  soul  had 
clang  to  a  life  which  years  of  asceticism  bad  vainly  sought  to  render  odious.  It  is  sufficient,  however* 
to  h)ok  only  once  in  their  faces,  to  lose  instantaneonsly  the  effect  of  the  delu«ion,  which  is  so  striking 
«  a  fiMt  gtaoee.  The  initatioa  of  Ufb,  conninf  as  it  ia,  ftila  altogelhsr  hvkm  Chia  palpable  efiidenea 
of  their  having  undergone  the  last  dread  triaL' 
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^nmt)er0ars  itBtbal  of  0aint  ^uf)ola0. 

Again  it  beoomei  our  pleasant  duty,  as  the  elected 
official  orjran  of  the  *  Saint  NtehoUu  Society,*  to 
spread  before  our  readen  the  proceedings  at  the  last 
anniversary  festival  of  the  benevolent  Saint,  cele- 
brated at  the  City  Hotel,  on  the  evening  of  the  sixth 
ultimo.  The  society,  in  full  representation,  assembled 
at  five  o'clock  m  the  spacious  receiving-rooms  in  their 
occupancy,  when  the  newly-elected  officers  were  in- 
stalled with  the  usual  impressive  forms ;  the  traditional 
oock6d-hat,  and  other  regalia  of  office,  being  handed 
by  the  late  President,  Hon.  Samuel  Jonks,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  In- 
auguration, by  whom  they  were  presented,  with  appropriate  address  and  response,  to 
the  new  Prbbident.    The  following  gentlemen  compose  *  the  Faculty*  of  the  society : 

JOHN  A.  KINCx,  Esquire,  President.  ' 


>  VxOB-PBBtXSBVTS. 


JAICBS  DB  PEY8TBR  OODBN,  l 
HAMILTON   PISH.  ' 

OODBN  HOFFMAN, 
BOBERT  BENSON, 


WILLIAM  H.  JOHNSON.  Tuj^uub. 
SAMUEL  a.  RAYMOND.  Sboutaat. 
ALEXANDER  L  OOTHEAL,  A«s*t.  SaokSTAKT. 


JAMBS  H.  KIP. 

TH08.  CHARDAVOTNE. 

WILLIAM  M.  VBRMILTB. 

JACOB  ANTHONY, 

WILLIAM  J.  VAN  WAOENEN. 

FRANCIS  V.  MANY, 


ABRAHAM  FAROON.  Jx« 
BLIAS  O.  DRAKE. 
JAMBS  R  MANLEY.  M.  D.. 
HARM  AN  C.  WE8TERVBLT. 
CHARLES  R   SWORDS. 
JACOB  R.  NBVIU8. 


REV.  THOMAS  B.  VERMILYB.  D.  D.,>  n-*-r  .,— 
REV.  WILLIAM  L.  JOHNSON.  D.  D.,  \  OH^x-Anr*. 

JOHN  a  C^SMAN^'iL'D.,  |  Oo»«0l.TU.»  Pht>zoia».. 

WILLIAM  H.  HOB  ART,  M.  D.,  I  «^.,«,.«. 
JOHN  a.  ADAMS.  M.  D.,  )  ywraiaiAx: 

■  TBWABSa. 

PIERRE  M.  IRVING.  i  JAMES  BREATH, 

L.  OAYLORD  CLARX.  AARON  B.  HAYS. 

NICHOLAS  LOW,  |  OHAS.  R.  SWORDS, 

JOHN  T.  STAOO. 


Matters  of  business  bemg  all  concluded,  the  Society  and  its  guests  moved,  to  the 
aound  of  inspiriting  martial  music  from  Dodworth's  band,  toward  the  dining-hall. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  do  justice  to  the  scene  which  the  elaborately-ornamented 
tables  presented ;  loaded  down  as  they  were  with  the  richest  potables  and  edibles, 
and  flanked  at  the  sides  and  at  either  end  by  venerable  colored  servants,  bedigfat  in 
the  rich  uniform  of  the  early  days  of  the  Manhaddoes.  The  good  old  Dutch  viands 
Were  not  wanting  to  complete  the  assortment  of  the  groaning  board.  There  were 
kole-tlau,  rolUtjiet,  »pack-and-appleje9,  paM-eggt,  oli-koekt,  kndlere,  kookiet, 
and  other  the  like  dainties ;  not  forgetting,  when  the  time  came,  and  opportunity 
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served,  the  pafis  of  pensiYe  pipes,  the  9chnapg^  and  the  *  St  Nicholas  Pimch.'  But 
let  us  go  back  and  seat  the  company,  whom  we  have  left  standing.  The  blessing 
was  invoked  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson  ;  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  President,  John 
A.  Kino,  Esq.,  who  had  on  his  right  his  immediate  predecessor,  Hon.  Samdel  Jones, 
and  anrand  him,  among  the  guests,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wainwrioht,  the  two  Chaplains  of 
the  Society,  Rev.  Dr.  Schooxmaker,  of  Queens*  Gonnty,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson,  of 
Jamaica,  Long  Island;  Capt.  Breese,  of  the  United  States'  Navy,  Mr.  Samuel 
LovEJt,  the  popular  author,  the  Orator  of  the  Society,  Charles  F.  Hoffman,  and  the 
Presidents  of  several  of  the  other  benevolent  societies.  Before  the  toasts  were  an- 
nounced, the  President  rose,  amidst  pidonged  applause,  and  spoke  substantially  as 
follows : 

'  In  ri»inf  to  addreit  70a  oa  this  occanon,  I  iboald  fail  to  exproM  the  teoM  of  my  oblifatioDt  to 
70a,  if  I  delayed  for  a  moment  to  return  my  dutiful  ackoowledgmeott  for  the  honor  you  have  con- 
ferred npon  me,  by  electing  me  President  of  thia  Society.  An  honor,  be  assured,  both  deeply 
felt  and  fUlly  appreciated.  It  hat  been  the  custom  on  many  of  our  anniversaries  for  the  presiding 
officer  to  difcoarso  somewhat  upon  th«  early  history  and  character  of  our  Dutch  forefathers ;  and  in 
Ibllowinf  so  good  an  example,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  briefly  to  state  some  of  the  causes  which 
iodncod  our  hardy  ancestors  to  cross  the  broad  ocean,  here  to  found  a  city  and  an  empire  1  to  trace 
in  a  concise  manner  the  progress  of  their  descendants,  in  numbers,  wealth  and  power ;  until  they 
and  their  associates  from  other  climes  and  nations  are  now  part  and  parcel  of  tlie  noblest  city  in  the 
western  hemisphero. 

*It  was  not  until  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  permanent  settlements  were  at- 
tempted on  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  this  continent,  threeof  which  were  nearly  of  equal 
date,  fa  USHS  CBAKn.ATN  laid  the  found atton  of  the  city  of  Quebec ;  and  in  the  same  year  James- 
town, in  Virginia,  received  its  first  colonists.  In  1609  Hkndrik  Hudson,  sailing  in  the  employ  of 
some  Dutch  merchants,  entered  our  noble  bay,  and  sailed  np  the  river  that  now  bears  his  name.  A 
little  later,  in  1820,  a  band  of  Pilgrims  landed  on  the  rock  at  Plymouth,  safe  from  the  band  of  perse- 
entioo  and  the  storms  of  the  ocean.  Two  hundred  and  forty  years  ago  the  noble  river  that  now 
abbs  and  flows  beside  us,  and  which  bears  upon  Its  broad  bosom  the  surplus  products  of  our  own  and 
other  lands,  received  the  first  keel  that  had  traversed  the  wide  Atlantic  To  Holland  then,  to  that 
remarkable  country,  gained  from  and  defended  against  the  waves  of  the  ocean  by  the  toil  and  vigl- 
knce  of  its  inhabitants,  do  we  owe  the  germ  of  the  city  of  New- York.  It  was  not  until  1610  that  any 
settlement  was  made  npon  the  Island  of  Manhattan,  nor  until  16S3  that  New-Amsterdam  was  found- 
ed, under  a  chsrter  granted  to  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  which  gave  to  them  the  exclusive 
right  to  trade  for  twenty-four  years  to  the  West  Indies,  Africa,  and  other  places.  It  establbhed  also 
a  government  for  the  first  colonists,  and  gave  to  them,  at  that  early  day,  the  right  to  choose  their 
own  burgomasters  and  a  representative  eounciL  A  school  master  and  a  religious  reader  were  alao 
added  to  the  establishment.  Trade  and  traffic  were  the  great  objects  of  the  firrt  settlers  on  the  banks 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  shores  of  the  Hudson,  and  on  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake.  The 
Pilfrima  of  New-England  alone  sought,  in  the  first  instance,  liberty  and  safety  in  these  distant 
dimes.  The  spirit  of  adventure  and  the  profits  of  trade  led  our  hardy  ancestors  to  these  shores  { 
the  tame  spirit  which  founded  New -Amsterdam,  enlarged  and  ennobled,  lives  and  burns  in  the  bosoms 
^  the  tens  of  thousands  who  now  throng  together  in  this  great  commercial  marL  Comirrcs,  the 
parent  of  national  prosperity,  the  handmaid  of  liberty,  the  liberal  friend  of  the  arts,  here  early 
made  its  resting  place.  Here,  on  the  point  of  Manhattan,  its  broad  bay  in  front,  and  on  either  side 
the  waters  of  ouf  noble  river,  the  wise  and  sagacious  Dutchman  planted  a  colony  ;  here  for  nearly 
oxty  years  he  held  j^oesecsion,  and  then  only  with  deep  reluctaneo  and  regret  yielded  the  city  of 
New-Amsterdam  to  the  superior  power  of  England.  For  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  and  until 
the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783,  it  was  held  as  an  appendage  of  the  British  crown.  Then  the  colony  of 
New- York  became  a  aoverrign  and  independent  state;  from  that  period  date  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  this  eity.  Should  we  not  then  be  justly  proud  of  our  ancestors,  who  left  to  us  and  to  our 
fostering  care  so  grest  an  inheritance  f  They  early  chose  and  steadily  Improved  the  noblest  port 
aad  the  safest  naval  station  that  the  long  rangeof  the  Atlantic  coast  afibrds.  While  others  may  justly 
boast  of  their  mannfsctaring  nkill,  of  their  ogricultaral,  their  planting,  or  their  mining  interests,  let 
us  ever  be  true  to  our  position,  to  ourselves,  to  the  great  elemenU  of  our  prosperity  and  wealth  1  to 
Commerce  whose  golden  harvests  are  confined  to  no  season,  but  are  gathered  alike  beneath  the 
VOL.  XXXI.  10 
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icat  of  the  polM  and  voder  the  •eorebiiic  heau  of  a  tropieel  mo  i  wlMoe  ooble  embleei  k  the  i 
AU  ship,  welUmaoDed  and  welUfreif  hied  {  beariof  aloft  the  flag  of  the  republic,  to  nark  her  c 
try  on  the  broad  w«ten,  and  to  guard  her  agaiuat  iotnlt  and  oppreaiion.  Let  ua  be  true  to  our  in- 
heritanoe,  to  ita  noble  increaae,  and  all  will  be  well  with  ua  and  with  onr  city.  And  here  I  aoi  rw- 
minded  that  there  are  those  present,  the  distinguished  repreaentatives  of  other  aoeleties,  whoae 
very  presence  among  us  is  one  of  the  great  prooft  of  the  numbera,  the  enterprise  aod  the  proaperi^y 
of  New-York ;  whoae  laige  and  inteUigent  constituencies  have  striven  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
the  Sons  of  8t.  Nicholai  in  building  up  our  prosperity  and  in  adding  to  the  wealth  around  ua.  To 
you,  gentlemen,  represenUtives  of  our  asaueiated  societies,  in  the  name  of  our  patron  saint,  I  oifer 
a  hearty  welcome ;  and  may  the  day  be  k»g  diatant  when  we  shall  oaaae  to  work  tat  the  eommoB 
hive,  for  the  general  welfare  I 

'  A  few  words  more,  and  I  finish.  They  relate  to  ourselves.  The  sUte  of  our  society  is  all  that 
can  be  desired.  The  treasury  is  in  good  condition,  and  equal  to  all  the  aid  which  its  charitable 
purposes  may  require.  The  general  health  of  iu  members  is  said  to  be  excellent,  and  the  jrear  has 
been  one  of  abundance  aod  great  prosperity.  In  the  dispensations  of  Providence  we  have  to  mouru 
the  loas  of  one  of  our  earliest  Presidents,  of  one  of  our  most  eminent  citiaens  {  PsTxa  G.  Stut- 
VB8ANT.  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  laat  Dutch  governor  of  that  name.  In  the  midst  of  all  that 
wealth  and  friends  could  afford,  he  has  been  cut  off  from  among  us ;  but  he  baa  left  behind  him  a 
apotless  name,  adorned  by  many  virtues,  aod  by  acts  of  the  noblest  charity.    Peace  to  his  memory  V 

When  Mr.  King  had  concluded  his  spirited  remarks,  which  were  delivered  m  the 
dear  ringing  voice  and  with  the  emphatic  fervor  of  manner  for  which  he  is  preemi- 
nent, he  proceeded  to  read  the  following  regular  toasts : 

St.  Nicholas,  oim  Patson  Saint  :  Amid  the  encroaching  throngs  by  which  they  are  surrounded, 
may  bis  genial  worship  ever  kvep  his  Sons  a  peculiar  people.'  Aia :  *Lmg  Timu  Agmi 

Thx  Crrr  or  Nxw-Yotxi  Home  feelings,  home  enatoma,aad  home  traditions;  the  golden  ties 
which  link  us  to  her.  JSTems,  Sissst  ifvaM; 

Thx  PaisiDSNT  or  thx  Unitbd  Statbs.  PrMt^at's  Munk. 

Ths  GovsaNoa  or  thb  Stati  or  Nxw-Youc.  Qwrwur^9  MardL 

OuB  CoDNTBT  *.  Ama>iug  tall  of  iu  age ;  may  it  never  outgrow  iu  strength.       Hail  (Mmmkim, 

Tub  Bxavkb;  thb  Emblsm  or  Quur  Psbsxvsbiiio  Imddstbt  :  Our  ensign  in  the  good  old 
times  when  thirteen  went  to  the  dosen.  *  Oh  the  Dajft  whem  w  wer*  Tommg.* 

Thb  Wobthy  Foundbbs  or  NxwAmstxbdaii  :  They  sowed  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  and  lo! 
it  has  grown  to  be  a  great  tree,  and  the  wandering  birds  of  the  air  come  and  build  their  nesu  in  the 
branches  thereof.  *  MyaAesr  Fm  Dmek: 

OuB  Sistxb  Socibtibs  ;  Presenting  varioua  contrasu,  but  united  by  a  bond  of  common  aympathj; 
St.  NicuoLss  will  ever  receive  fur  them  a  warm  and  welcome  seat  at  hii  chimoey>c»roer. 

'  For  we  're  a  Btid  o/Brotkera* 

OuB  Gallant  littlb  Abmt  in  Mexico:  Rivalling  romance  in  the  brillisnt  reality  of  lu 
•ehievemenu,  it  needs  no  eulogy  to  magnify  iu  well-triad  heroism.  '  Yenhee  DoodUJ 

OoB  Navt  :  Ever  ready  to  confront  danger,  new  triumpha  could  scarcely  add  to  the  glory  of  its 
former  victories.  *  The  Stmr-  SpamfUd  Bammgr.* 

Tub  Oadohtsbs  or  St.  Niohoi.as  :  Lihe  our  patron  saint,  they  bring  blessings  to  our  heartke 
and  homea.  *  Mere  *s  a  Health  to  mil  Chod  Xaassa.' 

After  the  regular  toasts  had  been  given,  the  Prbsidknt,  in  appropriate  terms,  g»ve 
<  The  Clergy.'  Whereupon  the  Rev.  Dr.  Schoonmakkr  rose,  and  in  a  clear  voice, 
with  deliberate  enunciation,  spoke  as  follows : 

*Op  dese jplechtige  gelegentbeyt.  wanneer  wy  wederombyeen  versamelt  synom  eerbiet  te  tooaan 
aen  Santa  Olaes,  onse  beylige  Palroon,  verguo  myde  vry  heit,  mvnbeer  President,  en  hooggeachta 
vrienden.om  eeo  Korte  aentpreek,  en  sen  sentiment  te  geven  in  deNederduytsclfe  tael,een  tael  dis 
Sanu  Claea  seer  behagelyk  ia,  en  hem  altydt,  wanner  bet  syn  ooren  aaluyt,  in  sen  blyde  gemoet 
doet  syn. 

*  Met  wat  opmerkelyke  voorzien  wyaheit  en  goetheyt  heelt  Santa  CLAXSde  seemaa,  Hbndbbix 
HuoaoN,  in  het  schip  de  Ooede  FrMna,  alhier  tot  dese  Haven  bestiertaen  het  eyiandt  Manhattan, 
gesegent  met  eeu  eockU  clymaet  welgelegen  voor  de  Zaevaert  en  koophandel,  beide  binneo  en 
buyten  landu,  by  het  toeloop  van  twee  grote  vivieren,  de  Ooste  rivier  geveode  Zeevaert  tot  de 
Suteu  van  Nieuw  Euglnndt;  de  Noorde  rivier  (met  recht  vergeleken  liy.  en  veruoeml  de  Ameri- 
kaansche  Rhyne)  met  de  beelcke  nn  een  watercommunicatie,  door  middle  vsn  kanaelen,  gemaekt  Is 
met  de  Nuorde  inlaudtsche  Lakken,  en  van  daer  met  de  maghtige  Hiisissippi  rivier  tot  bet  Gulph 
vau  Mezica  Aen  de  Buyde  zydm  van  dese  Haven  leght  het  schoone  Eyiandt,  Nasaau.a  eude  suyde 
zyde  gewascben  by  de  AtlantischeOceaeo,  het  »eate  eynde,  een  vrngtbaer  laadutreek,  vroeg  beset- 
tell  by  HoUanders,  onder  wlens  neerstig  arbeyt  het  be&amt  is  geworden  als  de  schoone  tuyn  van 
Noofd  /      "* 
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*Um  Eyludt  IfMMv  b  ook  baftoat  fBwordea  In  bet  gvboorta  van  li«t  eerM«  wittn  kindt  in  d« 
CoiooM  van  SanU  CUes ;  I>«  htotorie  Schryv  ere  learen  ooi  dat  het  aente  wUta  kindt  febooreo  in 
bet  HoUaDdMba  Colonie,  wiart  feboren  op  bet  Bylaadt  Na«»an.  in  de  Wallebofhi,  digfat  by 
Braukalaa  in  hetfamilie  van  Josit  Jansbm  db  Rapbltx,  Tele  van  de  nakomclinf^n  van  dit  fanUito 
syn  trfenvoordic  aanalenlyke  en  vycke  inwoondara  van  dit  Eylandt  Alfaier  wil  Ik  opmarken  dat 
dit  Eyiandi  ook  Tatarlyk  befaenpt  g eworden  i«  in  bet  gwtn  ven  een  JTaiifa^  als  president  aan  dit 
f  eaelwbap,  wien*  vader  een  van  de  voornaemiiie  en  booggeeerde  Staeia  heeren  was  van  dit  landt, 
•ea  wien  toevertronwt  wiert  by  de  vermaarde  WasBiicoTOir  de  boageta  oAcSe  in  svn  gifte,  een 
•Cneta  man  veimaert  nietellMa  voor  galaeitbayt,  maerook  voor  oprechtbeit  en  eerlykbalt  in  alia 
^blycke  sakau ;  syn  gedachtenisea  sallang  salig  syn  by  nakomalingen  in  dit  landL 

*  Deiieatie  verbieC  my  te  spraken  van  de  eerwardigbeyt  van  da  beer  die  gyiiedan  geplnetet  bob  In 
deaertoel;  iek  wUboaweldegelegentheyt  nenientaMggen,det  ick  hem  voor  laoge y area  gekenthab 
ala  een  vriaadt  an  nabonr,  an  dat  Iek  hem  aeht  aitemael  weerdigh  het  vartrouw,  an  de  earn  hem 
I  ia  bea  tevarkJaeen  als  praaidant  van  dit  aanalenlyeka  gaeeUchap.    Ick  gave  da  voigaoUa 


'NAsaav  JE,rt,kjan :  in  I92S  ga  aeert  In  bet  geven  van  het  aertte  witte  kindt  aan  bat  Colonle  van 
Saiita  Clavb.    Uoogar  ga  eart  in  1847  in  bat  gevan  van  eean  Ktmimg  voor  President,  aan  syn  Gaa- 


We  translate  the  eenthnent,  leaying  the  speech  itself  to  make  its  way  to  the  on- 
jfcwwtaiMBngs  of  oar  readen  in  the  good  old  vernacular : 

*  NAsaAU  lai.AiCD :  In  1025  honored  in  giving  the  firat  wbita  child  to  the  Colony  of  St.  fiictuxLAB, 
More  bJffhIy  honored  ia  1847  in  giving  a  Jtimg  for  Praaidant  lo  bis  Society.' 

The  PaKsiDBNT  having  briefly  and  happily  acknowledged  the  complimenti  toasts 
were  given  to  the  President  of  the  Union  and  the  Governor  of  the  State,  which 
were  drank  with  applause.  Another  was  then  given  to  the  *  Sister  Societies,'  which 
drew  iq>  fint,  our  fiiend  and  contemporary,  Dr.  Babtlbtt,  of  the  <  Albion*  weekly 
joomsJ,  the  President  of  St.  Gbobob's  Society,  who  by  reason  of  a  temporary  hoarse- 
nesB  or  feebleness  of  voice  was  not  distinctly  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  room.  He  ez- 
pnased  his  great  pleasure  at  finding  himself  among  so  many  descendants  of  Dutchmen, 
a  people  so  celebrated  throughout  Europe  for  their  industry,  commercial  enterprisot 
and  moral  virtues,  and  who  had,  physically,  created  their  country  out  of  chaos.  Hoi- 
land,  he  said,  was  dear  to  England  from  many  ties,  notwithstanding  the  wan  between 
them,  in  which  Admiral  Blakb  was  defeated,  while  Van  Tromp  sailed  up  and  down 
the  Channel  with  a  hroom  at  his  mast-head,  indicating  that  he  had  swept  all  his  Eng- 
lish enemies  from  the  seas.  Holland  was  also  dear  to  England  from  having  given 
her  a  Protestant  king  at  a  very  critical  period  of  her  history,  the  modus  operandi  of 
which  operation  the  speaker  very  clearly  illustrated.  The  recollections  of  the  past, 
the  love  and  reverence  for  a  virtuous  ancestry,  and  for  the  hallowed  associations  of 
history,  were  beautifuUy  alluded  to.  *  Sir,'  said  the  speaker,  *  sucl^  feelings  will  never 
be  forgotten.  Whenever  the  evening  bell  tolls,  let  it  boom  from  what  church,  what 
cathedral,  or  what  steeple  it  may,  Englishmen  are  reminded  of  the  Curfew.  Many 
a  time  and  oft,  when  rowing  over  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Thames,  have  I  looked 
iq>  and  beheld  the  turrets  and  massive  battlements  of  the  Tower,  and  recollected  that 
thai  fw tress  was  built  by  the  Norman  to  overawe  and  keep  in  subjection  Saxon  citizens 
of  London.  These,  Sir,  are  the  natural  feelings  of  the  human  heart  We  cling  to  the 
cherished  recollections  of  the  past,  even  after  our  altered  circumstances  bid  us  look  for- 
ward rather  than  backward.'  Many  points  of  resemblance  between  the  Hollandic 
and  British  people  were  traced,  especially  their  mutual  love  of  commerce,  their  thirst 
for  foonding  colonies  in  distant  parts  of  the  globe,  and  their  judicious  selection  of  locali- 
ties for  them.  The  President  of  Saint  George's  closed  his  friendly,  comprehensive 
and  instractive  speech  with  the  annexed  sentiment: 
*Tbe  Noble  Fonndera  of  the  noble  Colony  of  New-Netberlsndt.' 

Mr.  lUsBURir,  President  of  Saint  Patrick's  Society,  made  a  few  brief  and  perti- 
nsBi  fwnarks,  in  whkt  he  ezpressed  in  fbrvent  terms  his  gratitude  for  the  relief  af- 
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forded  by  American  chuity  to  his  Buffering  countrymen.    He  closed  his  remarks, 
which  were  listened  to  with  interest  and  attention,  with  a  cognate  toast : 

*Ambsicxn  S7KPATHT:  When  an  Imhman  reftuet  to  acknowledge  it  with  gratiiude,  uajr  his 
tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  bis  mouth  I' 

Mr.  Zimmerman,  in  behalf  of  the  German  Society,  made  a  short  but  pithy  speech, 

which  was  very  cordially  received.     ITie  legends  of  Saint  Nicholas,  he  said,  were 

the  delight  of  his  boyhood  in  Germany ;  and  he  little  thought,  before  crossing  the  salt 

seas,  that  he  should  ever  find  such  a  family  of  his  gtown-up  children  as  were  now 

before  him.    In  concluding  his  remarks,  he  gave : 

*  CoNBAKOiriHmr  between  Old  and  New  Amstebdam  :  May  it*  remembrance  be  cherUhed  aud 
Ita  influence  remain  unimpaired  for  centuries  to  come.* 

Mr.  David  C.  Golden  responded  on  behalf  of  Saint  Davio^b  Society ;  but  his  to- 
pics were  so  various  and  so  hastily  touched  that  a  'recollection  of  his  remarks  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  impossible.     He  closed  with  the  following  sentiment : 

*1'hx  Old  Dutch  Scttlbrs  oy  New-Aic!>tebdam  :  Giving  to  all  comers  the  right  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  and  claiming  for  themselves  the  exercise  of  a  liberal  hofipiiality.' 

Mr.  Golden  was  followed  by  Hon.  Moses  H.  Grinnell,  President  of  the  *  New- 
England  Society,*  who  spoke  substantially  as  follows : 

If B.  PaBStDXNT :  On  behalf  of  the  New-England  Society,  I  tender  to  Saint  Nicbola*s  my  grate- 
ful acknowledgments  for  his  proffered  hospitality.  '  A  warm  aud  welcome  seat  at  his  chimney- 
comer*  is  not  to  be  despised;  for  the  chimney-corner,  1  take  it,  is  the  very  inmokt  &anctuary  of  the 
Saint,  into  which  none  but  the  most  fuvored  are  admitted.  I  feol  the  more  grateful  at  this  time, 
Ur.  Pbesidbnt,  for  after  the  spirited  assault  made  on  the  Puritans  of  New-Englsmd  by  your  anni- 
versary orator  on  Thursday  uight,  1  did  not  know  but  that  we  Yankees  would  have  to  beat  a  retreat 
from  the  city ;  to  the  tune,  perhaps,  of  the  *  Rogue's  March.*  1  perceive,  however,  from  the  in- 
crrnwed  kindness  of  the  benignant  deity  that  he  rather  frowns  on  this  effort  of  his  eloquent  but  too* 
zealous  worshipper ;  partly,  perhaps,  because  he  thinks  he  bore  too  hard  on  New-England,  and 
partly,  it  may  be,  that  he  does  not  exactly  relish  the  unnatural  position  in  which  he  has  placed  the 
Dutchmen  of  the  olden  time.  For  the  orator  told  us,  Sir,  by  way  of  hetghlooing  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  playful  character  of  the  Dutch  settlers  of  New-York,  aud  the  blood-thirsty  spirit  of  the 
Puritans  of  New-England,  that  while  the  latter  were  burning  witches  at  Salem,  his  Dutch  forefathers 
were  dancing  round  a  May.pole  in  the  Bow  ling-Green.  Now,  Ur.  PaEsiDBMT.only  imagine  such  a 
scene !  Think  of  those  ponderous  Dutchmen,  with  their  ten  breeches,  curvetting  round  a  May*pole! 
The  absurdity  of  the  thing  is  palpable.  Why,  Sir,  if  one  of  those  Dutchmen  could  perchance  have 
got  his  foot  into  the  air  he  would  at  ouce  have  lust  his  equilibrium  and  come  sprawling  to  the 
ground,  with  an  utter  impossibiUty  of  bringing  up  his  rear !  And  as  to  the  matter  of  burning 
witches,  the  Dutch  are  ceruinly  guiltless  on  that  score ;  for  who  ever  heard  of  a  Dutch  witch  to  be 
burnt !  And  here,  Mr.  Peksiobnt,  1  dismiss  the  aubject ;  aud  leaving  your  orator  on  the  right,  with 
his  Dutch  May -pole,  I  give  you  the  following  toast : 

'The  Glorious  Uaebor  of  New-York :  Ever  open  to  friend  and  foe  •,  with  Gednbv's Channel 
for  the  oue,  and  Hell.gate  fur  the  other !' 

To  the  toast  td  *  Ottr  gallant  little  Army  in  Mexico*  which  was  received  with 
*  three  times  three,  thrice  repeated,'  making  the  very  walls  ring  again,  Mr.  Gharleb 
Kino,  (acting  as  a  Vice-President,)  in  the  absence  of  General  GaIneb,  who  hud  been 
prevented  from  being  present,  or  any  other  past  or  present  officer  of  the  Army,  was 
called  upon  to  respond.     On  rising  to  comply  with  this  call,  Mr.  Kuto  said : 

*  It  had  been  intimated  to  him  when  he  came  into  the  room  that  he  would  be  expected,  owing  to 
the  disappointment  of  the  stewards  at  tho  absence  of  Gsn.  Gainbs,  to  acknowli'dve  the  toast  to  ihc 
Army.  He  had  cheerfully  undertaken  to  do  »o;  for  of  the  character  and  deeds  of  that  arm;  ou  one 
could  have  a  higher  estimate,  or  more  enthusiastic  admiration,  than  himsislf ;  and  confident  that  in  the 
theme  itself,  however  feeble  the  merits  of  the  speaker,  the  audience  would  find  attrnction,  he  bad 
not  hesitated  to  accept  the  part  assigned  to  him.  How  indeed  could  auy  one.  with  American  blood 
in  hia  veins,  and  a  tongue  at  all  capable  of  utterance,  hesitate  or  b«  at  a  loss  for  the  laafasge  of 
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praue  mad  Bdmiratios,  wheo  tbe  de«ds  of  our  gallant  aoldieri  ir«*re  in  queaiion  ?  Our  aruiy  io  Mex- 
ico had  indeed  iroo,  aa  they  merited,  not  alooe  tbe  pruiM  of  their  own  country  men,  but  the  applauM, 
(f  rudpinf  ly  given  it  miirhi  be,  in  Mme  iuAtancea,  yet  utiil  given,)  of  Europe ;  and  even  those  among 
lis  wtw  kuenr  ireil  these  gallant  soldiers,  found  their  anticipaiiunii,  sauguiue  as  they  were,  out*^ 
stripped  by  tbe  bright  reality  of  their  martial  prowess.  For  the  avucatioun  of  these  people  bad  long 
been  the  qniet  and  gaiuful  pursuits  of  peace.  /Is  conquests,  and  not  thoMS  of  arnu,  had  been  our 
aim,  and  the  miiit^try  ektRbIi«hment  and  the  military  career  were  of  cunparatively  small  account. 
One  little  uurserv  indeed,  one  preciuus  seiniuary,  the  wiBdum  of  our  people  had  preserved ;  one 
modest  retreat,  where  the  science  uf  war  aud  its  practicul  details  were  taunht;  the  Eagle's  Nest,  as 
It  w  ere,  embosomed  in  tbe  Uigblauds  of  our  own  Hudson,  whcace,  at  tbe  fir»t  suundof  tbe  trumpet, 
the  young  eaf  leu  took  wing,  aud  marshalled  to  victory  our  soldiers  of  a  day ;  to  victory  aAer  vic- 
tory, wiihout  knowing  a  reverse. 

*  It  was  in  contemplation  of  such  facts  as  these,  that  pride  and  exultation  in  the  success  of  our 
arms  were  most  natural,  most  justifiable.  It  nas  not  merely  that  they  were  brave,  for  that  is  the 
common  heritage  of  our  race  ;  the  attribute  uf  meo  created  to  walk  erect  aud  look  to  heaven ;  but 
that  this  valor  was  tempered  by  humanity  aud  self-respect,  aud  directed  by  coosummste  skill.  The 
army  and  their  countrymen  could  look  without  a  blush  at  every  fciep  of  the  pro|;ress  of  our  troops ) 
from  the  explotu  of  Tavlob  and  his  gallant  bands,  from  Fslo-Alto  to  Kueoa  VisU,  to  tbe  campaign 
which  the  glorious  bcorr  hwd  conducted  from  Vera  Crus  to  the  Mexican  capital ;  u  nampaign  which 
had  no  parallel  in  brilliancy  in  miliUry  aniials.  Mr.  Kino  ^aid  he  expressed  this  opinion  advi»edly, 
and  not  io  any  spirit  of  exafrgerating  unduly  American  triumphs.  Let  it  be  looked  at ;  let  the  ob- 
stacles of  superior  uunibero  fightiug  at  homo  and  for  home,  be  considered;  tbe  choice  and  strength 
of  position  v  the  great  numerical  superiority  in  cavalry  aud  artillery,  as  well  a*  infantry ;  an  adverse 
and  fstal  climate,  made  almost  impakKable.  aud  strong  antipathies  of  race;  let  all  these  things  be 
cousidered,  and  it  would  then  be  conceded  that  the  advance  of  »o  small  a  column  aa  that  led  by 
Geo. Scott  over  soloug  and  difficult  a  liue  us  that  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico  ;  the  overthrow  in  re- 
peated pitched  battles  of  forces  greatly  more  numerous  each  time  than  his  umu  ;  the  capture  and 
occupatioo  of  popular  cities,  of  world-renowned  fortresses ;  of  armies  aud  all  their  matkritl,  were 
results  which  might  compare  advantageously,  by  tbe  combination  of  skill  and  courage  that  accom- 
plished them,  with  the  famous  lulian  campaign  of  BonaFabtb  in  1796.  and  which  placed  the  second 
cooqaest  of  Mexico  by  WinriBLD  Scott  in  a  higher  kcxleof  military  achievment  thau  its  first  con* 
que»i,  marvellous  as  that  was,  by  Cobtks;  for  Coktxe  had  arms  and  horBe«,uiikuown  to  the  native 
Mexicans;  and  the  Centaur  and  the  fire^breathing  cannon  paralyzed  the  simple  natives,  who  knew 
noc  tbe  nature  of  either  Moreover,  Cortez  had  nations  at  his  back.  The  Tla«caians  and  other  of 
the  aboriginal  population  were  his  allies  against  the  Mexicans ;  but  8C0TT  bad  no  arms  which  the 
Mexicans  had  not  in  larger  proportion  thau  he.  He  hud  no  allien,  no  help,  no  hope  on  etrlh,  but  in 
the  stout  heart  and  fetroug  arm  of  bin  few  soldiers ;  in  the  skill  and  couduct  of  his  officers,  and  in  fail 
own  great  mind.  It  is  uot  therefore  exaggeration  to  claim  for  this  most  brilliant  campaign  thn 
highest  rank  in  military  annala. 

*Nor  ui  it  valor  alone,  nor  valor  chiefly,  that  we  have  bad  so  much  reason  to  odmire.  in  the  deeds 
of  oar  troops.  It  is  easy  for  men  to  be  brave  in  the  face  of  day  aud  of  their  country,  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  for  a  victorious  army  to  lie  self  posNes»ed,  modei-ate,  self-respecting,  and  respecting  the  rirhtt 
of  humanity  and  the  rights  of  the  vaitquished  after  the  battle  u  won.  This  is  high  moral  heroism, 
and  to  the  praise  of  this  our  armies  have  eminently  entitled  themselves.  In  the  military  annals  of 
other  nations  we  have  seen  how  the  snccesarul  ansault  of  cities  and  »trong  places  has  been  cousidered 
the  alt-aufflcieut  excuse  for  ccen<;s  of  rapine,  lusi,  and  murder,  the  bare  recital  of  which  makes  the 
heart  sick.  The  American  military  annalist  will  have  nu  such  revolting  scenes  to  record.  Far 
otherwiM.  In  the  last  and  must  exasperating  battle,  which  resulted  in  the  capture,  sword-in*hand, 
of  the  capital  of  the  Mexican  Republic;  the  much-famed,  much-talked-of  '  Halls  of  the  Montesu- 
maa,'  no  act  of  rapine  or  outrage  sullied  the  honor  ol  our  name  aud  flag.  Nay,  stranger  even  than 
thw;  th«  i^orious  commander  of  this  army,  faithful  to  his  purpose  of  obtaining  peace  if  possihio, 
and  to  that  end  seeking  to  spare  his  euemy  any  needless  humilmtiun,  after  two  more  bloody  battles, 
and  when  flashed  with  victory,  and  burning  to  revenge  their  gallant  comrades  who  had  fallen,  uur 
victoriona  troops  wereou  the  eve  of  enuring  the  city,  lying  prostrate  aud  helpless  at  their  feet,  their 
coounattder  ordered  a  halt,  aud  the  army  heard  and  obeyed  that  order  without  a  murmur.  Propo- 
sala  of  peace  were  again  renewed  b>  our  side ;  aud  a  negotiation,  undertaken  on  tbe  part  of  Samta 
Ahna,  witb  deliberate  treachery,  as  has  since  appeared,  was  entered  upon.  It  terminated  in  a  re- 
newal of  hostilities ;  aud  again,  after  a  Huccession  uf  bloody  conflicts,  the  city  was  at  our  mercy,  and 
it  found  mercy.  Our  troops  entered  it  sword  in  hand  ;  aud  yet  they  committed  no  outrage.  Con- 
qoerora  and  unresisted,  and  while  taking  measures  to  secure  life  aud  property  to  the  conquered, 
theao  troops  were  suddenly  assailed  by  treacherous  foes,  and  fired  at  from  honse-tops  and  steeples. 
But  even  this  renewed  treachery  provoked  not  retribution  beyond  its  necessary  and  unavoidable 
Umiu  :  urban  tbis  miscreant  warfare  was  quelled,  tbe  most  admirable  discipline  was  observed  by  our 
soldiers.  This  conduct  it  b  that  we  may  all  reflect  upou,  all  boast  of,  as  honoring  our  name,  our 
natwD  and  uur  inaitutions.  For  these  institutions  enter  for  a  great  deal  into  such  resulu,  since  they 
kabituate  every  man  to  consider  himself  part  and  parcel  of  the  national  sovereignty,  and  therefore 
as  bound  in  his  individual  conduct  aud  character  uot  in  any  wise  to  act  unbecomingly  of  it.  It  is 
tl.is  self-command  in  the  hour  of  victory,  tbis  restraint  of  tbe  evil  passions,  this  siubordi  nation  to  the 
voice  and  authority  of  a  great  captain,  humane  as  brave  and  skilful ;  this  moral  conduct  of  the  sol- 
diers it  is,  that  will  excite,  the  world  over,eveu  more  admiration  aud  astonishment  than  successful 
battles.  When  to  this  is  added  the  fact,  that  if  the  soldiers  who  thus  fought  and  spared  were  con- 
querors of  their  enemies  and  the,  masters  of  themselves,  a  large  proportion  was  of  raw  men,  not 
inor(;d  to  military  life,  but  taken  fresh  from  the  plough,  the  work-shop,  the  counting-house,  the  coun- 
ter and  the  factory  ;  aud  that  these  raw  levies,  under  the  guidance  for  the  moat  part  of  West  Poimt 
Bo^s.  and  led  by  general  officer^  regular  and  volunteer,  who  vied  with  each  other  in  self-exposure 
and  daring ;  a  case  is  made  out  which  abundantly  justifies  the  acclamation  long  continued  with  which 
the  toast  complimentary  to  the  Army  has  been  received  by  this  company ;  aud  in  acknowledgment 
of  which,  Mr.  Kino  said,  he  bad  feebly  essayed  to  give  utterance,  not  so  much  to  any  thaaka  in  the 
Bann  of  thmi  Army,  u  to  hia  own  high  appreeiation  of  tlMir  meriia  and  conducL' 
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The  toast  in  honor  of  the  Navy  brought  up  captain  BesuB}  who  with  modest 
brevity  said :  *  Restricting  myself,  Mr.  Paesidbut,  to  the  expresnon  of  my  sincere 
thanks  for  the  complimentary  manner  in  which  you,  in  the  toast  just  given  from  the 
chair,  have  been  pleased  to  mention  that  branch  of  the  service  to  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  belong,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  this  sentiment  in  return: 

*  Thc  Citt  or  Nbw-Yobk  ;  BMUtlftil  (Uuf  ht«r  of  th«  Empirs  Suta  i  majr  her  Aitnre  prof  rem  in 
wealth,  f  raodeur  and  reflnement  be  commenftuMte  with  the  past  {  and  the  pen  of  ao  Iatiho  never 
be  wantiof  to  eelebrate  her  beautiea  or  to  chronicle  her  annals.* 

Thk  FimsT  ViCK-pRKSiDBNT,  being  called  on  by  the  Pkksident,  said, 

*  I  miaa,  Mr.  PaxeiDBNT,  in  obedidtace  to  a  call  that  niv«t  not  be  dlaobejed  i  and  when  1  behold,  ae 
I  riae,  the  long  array  of  pipes,  and  the  curlinf  eolunna  of  unohe,  and  hear  the  shoatt  of  gladneaa 
from  the  Sona  of  8t.  Niohojlai,  I  almoit  fancy  I  can  aee  before  me  the  foundereof  our  city,  when  ia 
their  early  and  joyous  anticipations  they  looked  forward  to  some  portion  of  that  ftiture  which  we 
noweqjoy.  It  is  pleaslnf  indeed  thas  to  celebrate  our  aoniveraary  in  the  city  which  our  father* 
founded,  and  where  we  were  born  ;  nor  is  there  ausht  of  selfishness  in  this  conrratulatioo.  1  aoe 
around  you.  Sir,  the  repreaenutives  of  our  sister  societies,  for  wh<Mi,  in  the  words  of  our  toast,  *8t. 
NiCBOLAS  will  always  reserve  a  warm  and  welcome  seat  in  his  ehimney-eorner.'  One  of  them  ^»- 
pUuds  us  for  our  sympethy  ;  another  commends  us  for  our  booevolence ;  a  third  congratulates  oa 
upon  our  else  and  afe;  while  our  kinsman  of  the  *  New-finglaod  Society'  compliments  our  harbor, 
wishing  for  our  friends  a  safo  channel  and  a  favoring  breese,  nnd  foroiir  foes  a  wamMUu  but  impene- 
trable barrier.  In  the  midst  of  these  courtesies  and  festivitiea,  I  deem  it  my  duty,  Mr.  Pbssidskt.  to 
say  a  fow  words  In  vindication  of  the  charneter  of  History  {  to  establish  its  truth,  and  prove  its  use 
and  value.  Our  friend  and  brother,  the  representative  of  *  New-England'  has  told  us,  in  reply  to 
what  was  said  at  our  anniversary  addresa, '  tnat  the  Dutch  were  no  dancers,  and  could  not  therefore 
have  danced  around  the  May-pole  on  the  Bowling-Oreen,  as  it  had  been  asserted  ihey  had  done ;  for 
if  by  any  accident  they  hud  fallen  in  such  attempts,  their  weight  would  have  prevented  their  rising ; 
and  that  as  for  witches  the  Dutch  never  had  any,  and  therefore  could  not  follow  the  example  set  at 
Salem.'  '  Now,  Sir,  the  dancing  here  alluded  lo  was  spoken  of  in  a  figurative  sense.  The  Dutch 
may  not  have  '  capered  nimbly ,' out  their's  was  the  Joy  of  honest  and  grateful  hearts,  as  they  sported 
around  the  May-pole  on  the  green,  in  the  spring  tide  of  the  year ;  while  as  for  the  wiuhes,  the  fol- 
lowing account  or  UUm  is  recorded  in  our  annals. 

*  The  history  of  New- York  was  written  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  DisomiOB  KincKB»- 
BOCKBB,  whose  head  was  silvered  over  with  age,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  when  he  became  an  his- 
torian, and  be  must  therefore  long  since  have  been  gathered  to  his  fathers;  but  he  has  left  a  name 
and  a  fome  that  will  be  remembered  hereafter.  He  tells  us  that  the  banks  of  the  fomed  Counecticnt, 
that  river  which  runs  so  far  into  the  boweleof  the  land  of  the  Puritans,  were  inhabited,  in  the  early 
days,  by  fair  and  beauteous  damsels ;  that  our  Dutch  governor,  in  these  simple  times,  had  a  trusty 
nod  well>beloved  ofleer,  called  'Antoitt,  the  Trumpeter.' who  was  often  despatched  on  missions  to 
the  settlers  on  the  Conneclicnt.  The  same  trust  worthy  historian  informs  us  that  Amtoht  had 
whiskers  es  well  as  a  trumpet,  and  that  both  were  held  in  high  favor  by  the  fair  portion  of  those  to 
whom  he  was  sent,  who  beside  were  in  all  respecu  *  charitably  disposed.*    We  are  farther  assured. 


by  the  same  authority,  that,  in  those  times  of  nrimeval  simplicity,  when  it  became  important  to  in- 
prease  their  numbers  by  emigration  *  or  otherwise,'  as  a  protection  against  the  savages,  certain  habits, 
derived  firom  old  England,  prevailed  among  her  descendants  In  New-England.    Theee  customs  al- 


li%yB  preeeded  matrimony,  although  matrimony  did  not  always  follow  them.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  minute  details,  for  two  good  reasons ;  first,  every  one  hns  read,  or  ought  to  read,  this  his- 
tory ;  if  any  one  has  not,  I  respectfully  refor  him  to  its  pages  for  all  pariiculara.  It  ia  enough  for  ue 
loknow,  that  oer  iruaty  Artonv,  with  bis  whiskers  and  hia  trumpet,  wasdbpoaed  to  comply  with 
the  customs  ut  the  f^ir  dwellers  of  the  Connecticut.  They  were  the  witchee  that  bewitched  him  { 
hia  vteita  became  frequent,  his  tarrying  long;  and  he  invited  nuiny  of  his  companions  to  accompany 
|iim  on  these  his  exp^itions.  Sir,  in  hHtovY  the  Trumpeter  there  mingled  the  blood  of  the  gay 
pavalier,  the  trusty  Huguenot,  as  well  as  of  the  industrioHS  and  honest  Dutchman;  and  I  therefore 
ask  if  it  is  an  easy  matter,  at  this  lime  of  day,  to  estimate  all  the  beoefiu  thus  oonforred  upon  the 
Puritan  race  in  these  their  davs  of  primitive  simplicity  V  Do  not  the  descendanto  of  New-England 
then,  Mr.  Pbiudbict,  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  early  Dutch  settlers,  which  they  are  not  likely 
^er  to  repay  T    I  propose  then,  as  a  toast ; 

'  AirroitT  TBE  TmimrxTsm :  Who  did  the  Commonwealth  good  service  in  his  day  and  generation.' 

Mr.  ISoBBET  Benson,  the  Second  Vice-President,  in  a  few  brief  remarks,  charac- 
terized by  a  sincerity  and  frankness  which  sparkled  in  every  feature  of  his  honest  face, 
alluded,  with  evident  feelings  of  pride  and  gratification,  to  his  long  and  unbroken  line  of 
Dutch  ancestry,  to  whom  he  paid  an  eloquent  tribute.  He  concluded  by  giving  the 
health  of  the  annivemry-orEtor  of  the  society,  Mr.  C.  F.  Hoffman.  Mr.  Hoffman 
replied  at  much  length,  and  with  great  animatioa.  He  disclaimed  that  the  vindica- 
tion of  St.  Nicholas  which  he  had  ventured  upon  at  the  Tabernacle,  the  *  head-quar- 
ters of  St.  Jonathan,'  shdnld  be  mterpreted  as  an  attack  upon  the  latter  saint  H6 
was  willing  to  reeogniie  the  gsBias  and  ability  of  yaw-Knglaiid  in  writiog  the  hisloiy 
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of  the  oonfedervcy ;  but  he  thought  there  were  many  pomti  upon  which  each  State 

dioold  wpeak  for  Hael£    When  each  writer  of  tradition  has  thus  fairly  contributed  to 

the  faggot  of  our  annale,  let  New-England  if  she  pleaaesi  twine  the  fillet  around  the 

fiuoes,  but  let  the  etein  and  impartial  Muae  of  Hiatory  alone  rear  the  lictor's  axe  in 

the  centre.    He  innated  that  New- York,  both  socially  and  politically,  deriyed  iti  most 

chancteiistic  type  fiom  the  HoUanders,  who  migrated  here  firatn  New-Netherland, 

nther  than  from  the  Puritans  who  migrated  to  New-England.    Mr.  HorniAN  gave 

this  toast,  which  was  responded  to  with  acclamation : 

'KsicxBBSOcnm  Nxw-Yoax  akd  Anoi.o*8aXon  Nbw-Yobx:  The  braided  linMife  of  th9 /rtt 
gave  at  the  ScmnrLSBS,  Jats,  llofttis's  Hamiltonb,  Litucoitoms  end  Climtons;  tbe  dbceraiDf 
•pirit  of  tbe  Imtt  teeehee  «■  beet  to  sppraclate  thoai :  the  one  served  the  eef  le  of  the  Empire  Stele  to 
•oor ;  the  eUer,  sever  foif ectisf  whence  he  roee*  etill  plumee  hie  flifht  fijwebior.' 

The  chief  Physician  of  the  Society  was  here  called  upon  by  the  P&ksidknt  for  a 
report  on  the  general  health  of  the  Society,  and  of  its  individual  meinbers.  Doctor 
FmAMCis  thereupon  rose  and  made  a  ftlll  report,  chancteiixedby  his  customary  ability, 
in  which  he  spoke  feelingly  of  the  demise  of  the  late  Pstbe  6.  SnnrmAMT,  the  only 
death  which  had  taken  place  in  the  Society  since  its  last  anniTeisary.  Doctor  Francis 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Jamks  Dk  Pktstbk  Ooden,  who  in  a  few  felicitous  observations  in- 
troduced to  the  Society  their  guest,  Mr.  Samuel  Ijotee,  by  a  toast  in  his  honor ;  in 
which  thai  gentleman  responded  in  the  foUowing  remarks,  which  were  detirered  with 
mudi  pleasantry  of  manner,  and  were  received  with  laughter  and  applause.  It  was 
easy  to  see  that  Mr.  Lover  was  assuming,  by  way  of  good-humored  badinage,  to  claim 
for  his  own  country  some  hand  in  the  domiciliation  of  Saint  Niceoxjks  among  us ; 
although  the  compliment,  as  rendered,  was  obviously  of  that  sort  known  as  being  *  over 
the  left'    In  returning  thanks  for  the  honor  done  him,  Mr.  Lover  said : 

*  Ha  felt  it  more  deeply,  for  hie  nerar  beief  eaeocieted,  in  the  toeet,  with  the  loved  land  that  gave 
Un  birth.  Ae  the  Precideot  of  the  '  Hibemiao  Society'  bad  already  espresied  the  univenal  tbank- 
fWneei*  of  Iriahmen  for  the  mnoificent  part  Aneriea  had  borne  in  Ireland's  honr  of  deatitution,  he 
would  HOC  alteapt,  at  lo  laim  an  hour,  to  ealarfe  upon  that  theme,  hot  would  merely  eooieni  himaelf 
by  nyinf.  that  be  participated  with  tbe  Preaident  of  tbe  Hibernia  Bociety  in  tbe  aentimentP  be  bed 
uttered;  aeotimpnta  that  were  deep  and  undying  in  every  Iriih  heart.  While  thanking  tbeKNiCK- 
BSBOCKsa  Society  for  the  honor  they  had  done  bim  in  inviting  him  to  be  their  gueet,  end  while  en- 
joying tbe  enbrtantiel  Dutch  boepiulitv  of  that  night,  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  cooeidered  ungrato- 
fbl  if  he  aaid,  that,  aa  an  Iriabman.  he  feh  be  had  a  tort  of  right  to  theif  good  cheer ;  for  the 
Dutch,  in  the  days  of  Ring  Wiixiam  the  Third  of  England,  had  quartered  to  freely  on  tbe  friih^ 
that  he  had  a  peculiar  pleaaure  in  returning  tbe  compliment,  by  quartering  on  theiw.  He  eonleeeed 
U  wne  a  great  pleaaere  to  him  lo  witoem  tbe  iionriihing  etate  of  the  aoeient  aodety  at  whoee  boufd 
he  sat ;  it  shed  a  tort  of  reflected  glory  on  bia  own  dear  *  Land  of  the  Sod  ;*  Yor  originally,  he  msaC 
tell  them,  the  KmcKSBBOCKxas  came  fiom  Ireland.  They  laughed  at  that,  and  seemed  to  think  it 
incredible ;  *  but,  geotleoMu,'  aaid  Mr.  Loven,  '  I  will  ahow  you,  that  with  all  that  haa  been  alreadv 
aaid  about  your  ancient  glory,  you  can  boaat  a  k>ftier  antiquity  than  any  of  the  antiquariaA  lorv,  uK 
reedy  di»played  thia  evening,  has  set  forth ;  for  N1CH01.AS  wee  in  Ireland  aa  early  as  tbe  time  of  St. 
Patkxcx*  and  ao  very  ancient  waa  he,  even  then,  that  be  waa  emphatically  called  *  Old  Nick.'  His 
character,  to  be  sure,  was  not  so  good  then,  as  it  is  now,  and  St.  Patuck  diaapproved  of  bia  pre- 
BOBce  in  Ireland^  and  when  he  waa  driving  out  tbe  aerpeota,  told  Nicx.  that  he  would  thank  kin  W 
fo  along  with  him ;  in  short,  in  familiar  Irish  parlance,  he  told  bim  to  'gel  out  o'  that  I'  NicBOLAiir 
m  that  spirit  of  daring  adventure  which  always  characterised  bim.  told  tbe  aerpenta  that  they  must 

Knew  lodf JufB ;  und  ao,  anticipating  Columbui^  he  croeaed  the  Atlantic  and  diacovored  America.- 
e  aerpenu  in  this  great  country  are  yet  an  exiatiiig  Ibet  in  proof  of  the  legend ;  but  as  for  Nicx, 
he  actetl  rvf  hypocritjcally ;  unlike  the  serpenu  who  yet  remain  is  their  orig iael  ftirms,  he,  veUinf 
bia  deformitiea,  went  ao  far  aa  even  to  preach  aermona,  and  hoped  to  rival  bia  enemy  Saint  Patbxcx 
by  gettiof  up  a  dav  for  himaelf.  When  rnmora  got  abroad  that  Nick,  did  not  bring  the  best  of  ehm^ 
acters  alone  with  him  from  bia  last  place,  the  people  whom  he  had  taken  in,  feared  their  reapecta- 
bility  would  be  compromiaed,  and  yet  did  not  wiab  it  to  be  auppoaed  they  had  beea  duped.  80  they 
called  a  seneral  council ;  declared  the  rumor  a  calumny ;  said  that  Niok.  was  *  nOC  aabbck  aa  be  was 
nalnted.^ia  the  old  world ;  voted  him  a  aaint,  eaiabliahed  for  him  a  fe«lival,  and  gave  bim  a  disner.- 
His  home  were  covered  with  a  hunting'cap.characteriatically  made  of  the  akin  of  that  crafty  animal, 
the  foa ;  hie  defective  foot  waa  well  booted  over;  and  aa  for  tbe  pitcb'fork,  Nicholas  plied  it  with 
peat  dezteritr  at  the  firat  dinner.  As  coinciding  with  all  I  have  aaid,*  added  Mr.  Lovaa,  I  requaet 
It  to  be  remarked  that  hia  name  waa  never  changed ;  and  indeed  1  wonder  Nica:  never  thought  of  asf 
aiiaw  while  he  waa  aboat  the  besiaeea :  he  U  atill  Nicx.  In  ralation  t»  hia  defective  foot  and  lisqii^ 
gait,  the  word  toeev^  in  tbe  Irish  language,  aigniftea  lame  ;  and  put  Ititk  and  hteagk  together, 
end  the  derivatioo  *  AMiCKsaBOcna'  ia  quite  evident.  Furthermore,  the  long  nails  which  are  tra- 
dttioaally  isq^stad  lo  Nics.  are  alluded  to  is  hia  familiar  Dutch  tide  of  *  BanU  Oiame  /'    Naverthe- 
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leas,  I  am  not  «rraid  of  •ht^kiog  hnnds  with  the  Soos  of  Nicrola*.  Who  would  not  bo  prond  of  en- 
joy ing  their  opep-heurte«i  jViendrhip?'  They  heve  employfti  th'>  horn  tn  an  exceiieot  purpobe,  ia 
filling  it  so  c<>pion»ly  with  such  capitHl  wine  ;  nn'i  in  on«  of  thoM  well-filled  borne  allow  me  to  pro- 
pose, in  an  old  Irish  formula,  'Mortpower  (« the  elbow'  of  Santa  Clavs  /* 

Mr.  Gilbert  Davis  was  here  called  upon  to  give  a  free  translation  of  the  Dutcb 
speech  of  Doctor  Schoonmaker,  which  ho  accomplished  to  general  edification.  It 
must  have  been  quite  impossible  to  report.  To  a  toast  delivered  from  the  chair,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  distinguished  services  of  the  Committee  of  Stewards,  Mr.  Pibreb 
M.  Irving,  chairman  of  that  body,  responded  as  follovra: 

*  It  does  my  faenrt  good,  Mr.  Prxsidbmt,  to  respond  in  behalf  of  the  Stewards  Co  this  sentiment 
I  am  glad  to  perceive  in  the  Sons  of  St.  Nicholas  this  disposition  to  recognize  real  merit  It 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  this  acknowledgmeot  a  mere  empty  and  nnmeapiog  compli- 
ment No,  Sir ;  1  see  in  it  a  cordial  disposition  to  honor  the  faithful  discharge  of  an  arduous  and  re- 
sponsible dniy;  (alanjikf)  an  arduous  and  responsible  duty,  I  say;  and  let  no  scoffing  lau^h  pro- 
claim  it  a  light  matter  to  perform  the  functions  of  a  Steward  of  St.  Nicholas.  Little  can  be  who 
so  thinks  know  of  the  labor  that  goes  to  the  providing  of  this  annual  repast ;  the  preparatory  for> 
age,  the  gastronomic  forecast,  the  inquisitive  research  into  the  aneient  Dutch  cui&ine.  Then,  too, 
the  violence  done  to  the  stomachs  of  the  stewards  in  their  preliminary  repasts ;  the  eating,  and  driok- 
iog,  and 'tasting  which  has  to  be  encountered  in  advance,  before  they  can  feed  their  rebellious  appe- 
tites up  to  the  dignity  and  stature  and  portly  bearing  of  a  trae  steward.  Talk  of  the  training  of 
the  Olympic  wrestlers;  it  waa  nothiag  to  what  a  steward  haa  to  undergo.  No,  Mr.  President,  no;  it 
ia  not  an  easy  duty  ;  and  well  and  worthily  should  it  be  honored,  and  glad  and  proad  are  your  atew- 
arda  to  find  the  society  knows  how  to  be  grateful.  But,  Mr.  Prssidbnt,  it  would  be  a  low  view  of 
theofike  of  steward  to  su|»p08e  that  it  provides  merely,  or  mainly,  for  the  physical  wants  of  the  So- 
ciety. It  has  a  higher  sgency ;  its  ministrations  are  eminently  moral.  Jperit  prtteordia  Baeckmo  ; 
the  way  to  the  heart  is  through  the  stomach.  Nothing  so  warms  and  invigorates  the  loyally  of  the 
Bods  of  St.  Nicholas,  or  raises  such  a  bulwark  against  disaffection,  as  this  yearly-recurring  seaaon 
of  bodily  refreahment  Take  it  away,  and  you  sever  the  chief  tie  of  their  allegiance,  and  deatroy 
that  bond  of  adhesion  through  which  alone  they  are  formidable.  What,  too,  would  then  become  of 
the  sworn  fealty  of  onr  tributaries,  the  Sons  of  St  Jonathan,  on  whom  our  patriarchal  government 
bears  so  mildly  t  Think  you  these  turbulent  spirits  could  be  made  to  respect  our  natiwal  right  to 
(heir  obedience,  or  pay.  in  the  persons  of  their  ehiefs,  their  yearly  o(>ei»ance  at  this  high  festival, 
except  through  this  ventle  compulsion  1  No,  Mr.  Pbxsidbnt  ;  hut  for  this  incentive,  their  now  obse- 
quious stomachs  would  rise  in  open  insurrection.  True  it  is  the  Society  presents  other  claims  to 
their'  homage ;  the  far-reaching  and  impenetrable  antiquity  of  its  origin  ;  its  mysterious  archives, 
solemn  and  shadowy  as  the  books  of  the  Sybil ;  the  long-descended  apparel  of  its  sable  attendants, 
speaking  of  a  time-honored  ancestry;  and  last  though  not  lea»t,  the  august  authority  of  its  here- 
ditary cockM-hat:  high  groumis  of  reverence  these  ;  but  what  are  they,  compared  to  its  coninet 
Take  that  awsy,  the  resl  strength  of  the  Society,  and  the  belly  of  the  Trojiin  hurse,  fraught  with  the 
doom  of  Troy,  would  be  but  a  feeble  image  of  the  intestine  commotiou  aud  abdominal  anarchy 
which  would  ensue!' 

The  President  here  rose,  and  said  that  he  was  reluctant  to  intrude  upon  the  modest 
retirement  of  a  distinguished  gentleman  whom  ho  recognized  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table  ;  an  author  whose  reputation  was  as  wide  as  the  spread  of  the  EInglish  langua^'e ; 
and  who,  both  as  a  writer,  and  a  representative  of  his  country  abroad,  had  won  the 
highest  honors ;  but  he  could  not  forbear,  on  behalf  as  well  of  the  Society  as  of  him- 
self, to  propose : 

'  Long  life,  health  and  prosperity  to  Washington  Ihvino.' 

When  the  prolonged  applause  with  which  this  toast  was  received  had  subsided,  Mr. 
Irving  rose,  and  in  brief  terms  expressed  his  sense  of  the  honor  done  him,  and  his  heart- 
felt satisfaction  at  meeting  with  such  evidence  of  good-will  in  this  institution,  which  he 
considered  the  hearth-stone  of  his  native  city.  *  And  now  that  I  am  on  the  floor,  Mr. 
President,'  continued  Mr.  Irving,  *  I  beg  leave  to  present  to  this  Society  a  weather- 
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oock,  which  in  times  of  the  Dutch  dynasty  figured  on  the  Stadt-House  of  New 
AmFteidam.'  (Mr.  Irving  here  produced  a  robuBtious  gilt  weathercock,  of  evident 
Dutch  construction.)  <  This  weathercock,  Mr.  PaKSiDXirr,  was  bequeathed  to  me  by 
the  late  Miss  Mlllak  Shaw,  a  lady  of  this  city,  of  the  highest  reqiectabUity,  and 
well  known,  I  believe,  to  you  and  to  several  of  the  gentlemen  here  present  It  had 
been  preserved  i^rom  generation  to  generation  m  her  family  as  a  precious  relic.  I 
was  building  my  house  in  the  country  at  the  time,  with  crow-step  gables,  surmounted 
by  weathercocks  in  the  good  old  Dutch  style,  and  she  thought  it  would  be  an  appro- 
priate decoration.  I  had  the  venerable  weathercock  re-gilt,  and  gave  it  the  place  of 
honor  on  the  gable  over  my  porch.  I  should  observe  that  Miss  Shaw  gave  it  as  her 
opinion  that  it  was  the  identical  weathercock  mentioned  in  some  old  history,  which  I 
have  looked  for  in  vain,  as  having  been  set  up  by  one  of  the  Dutch  govemom  to  regu- 
late the  contradictory  weathercocks  of  the  city ;  a  trusty  servunt  having  the  charge 
of  pointing  it  every  morning  in  the  right  direction.  Circumstances  occurred  to  give 
force  to  this  opinion.  It  was  a  windy  season,  with  squalls  from  all  parts  of  the  com- 
pass ;  and  the  weathercocks  on  the  other  gables  whirled  about  in  all  directions.  This 
kept  loyally  to  the  South,  the  point  at  which  it  was  set  up.  The  wind  at  length  settled 
frocn  the  East,  a  point  abhorrent  to  all  Dutch  feeling:  the  weathercock  of  New 
Amfclerdam  pointed  still  more  obstinately  to  the  South.  Then  came  on  a  tremendous 
gale  at  night :  '  This,'  thought  I, '  is  too  much,  even  for  Dutch  bottom  ;  the  weather- 
cock has  undoubtedly  given  in.'  Not  so,  Mr.  Presidbnt  ;  finding  the  wind  too  much 
for  it,  and  scorning  to  turn,  it  broke  its  spindle,  and  I  found  it  in  the  morning  lying  on 
the  groimd  at  the  foot  of  the  porch.  Since  that  time,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it 
is  the  identical  weathercock  mentioned  in  the  old  history  alluded  to.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
that  it  is  a  genuine  relic  of  New- Amsterdam,  and  once  surmounted  its  Stadt-House, 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt ;  and  as  such  I  deliver  it  over  to  this  Society  as  the  proper 
depository  of  the  relics  and  mementoes  of  this  venerable  and  ancient  city.' 

These  admirable  and  characteristic  remarks,  which  were  greeted  during  their  de- 
livery by  shouts  of  laughter  and  applause,  were  succeeded  by  a  few  appropriate  obser- 
vations by  Colonel  NicHouis  Low,  of  the  Committee  of  Stewards,  who  said :  '  I  wish, 
Mr.  Pkesidknt,  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Sons  of  Saint  Nicholas  a  band  of  our 
brothers,  who  in  Mexico  so  nobly  sustained  the  honor  of  New- York ;  a  band  who  so 
gallantly  and  feariessly  faced  death,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  whom  so  bravely 
and  unflinchingly  met  it     I  give  you.  Sir : 

*  Tme  Nkw*  Youc  RconiBitT  of  Vox.untksb8  i  Worthy  Sou  of  Nsw-York ;  SAim  Nicboios  it 
jostly  prottd  of  tbem.' 

There  were  desultory  speech-making  and  toast-giving  after  this ;  but  whUe  they 
are  '  to  be  remembered,'  our  limited  space  will  not  permit  us  to  record  them.  Among 
others.  Dr.  Turner  addressed  the  Society,  and  gave  a  toast  which  was  cordially  re- 
ceived. He  remarked  that,  whatever  might .  be  said  about  the  horror  entertained  by 
the  Dutchman  in  reference  to  reforms  and  innovations,  he  had  proved  himself,  in  this 
country  at  least,  to  be  the  greatest  of  reformers  and  innovators.  He  had  been  the 
first  to  supplant  in  this  region  the  red  man  with  the  white ;  and  was  not  that  one  of 
the  biggest  kind  of  innovations?  The  bear,  the  wolf,  the  panther  and  the  beaver, 
with  the  savage  aborigines,  the  genuine  *  natives,'  had  been  compelled  to  abandon 
their  dens,  their  hiding-places  and  their  wigwams,  to  give  place  to  gable  fronts  built 
of  bricks  from  Holland  ;  while  the  calumet  had  been  superseded  by  the  goodly  pipe 
and  the  other  paraphernalia  (a  considerable  portion  of  which  was  represented  around 
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UB,)  of  Dutch  civilization.    But  it  was  not  so  much  to  caH  attention  to  the  eariy  re- 

formB  of  the  Knickerbockers  that  he  had  risen,  as  to  refer  to  another  distinguished 

reformer,  in  another  and  far  wider  theatre,  who  was  attracting  to  himself  the  fixed 

gaxe  of  an  astonished  world.    Without  farther  preamble,  he  would  offer  the  following 

toast: 

'  Tbk  Pors :  A  glorions  leader  in  the  rvt  Army  of  Reform ;  whom  the  power  and  tfce  riches  «i 
the  Great  eannot  Mduee,  nor  the  aru  and  machinations  of  the  Wicked  intimidate.' 

We  have  <  stretched  the  tether*  of  our  space  to  its  utmost  limit ;  and  yet  we  have 
said  nothing  of  the  timely,  well-arranged,  and  charmingly-render6d  music  of  the 
Hauser  Family ;  nothing  of  Mr.  Lover's  songs,  nor  of  the  songs  that  were  sung  by 
capable  amateun ;  nor  a  word  of  the  letten  (several  of  them  models  in  their  kind,) 
fi»m  distinguished  persons  to  the  Committee  of  Stewards,  expressing  regrets,  and  ex- 
plaining the  causes  why  they  could  not  be  present  But  as  all  these  spoke  eloquently 
for  themselves,  we  shall  venture  to  close  this  already  protracted  report  with  the  follow- 
ing sentimeni  from  the  Editor  hereof: 

'Door  de  goede  Toomienigheyt  mogen  wy,  met  danckbaere  berteo  en  ouTermlsdert  appetey^ 
ODtmoeten  op  het  toekomende  Yaerlyck  gastmael !' 

Which  being  freely  interpreted,  meaneth :  *  Under  the  auspices  of  a  kind  Provi- 
dence, may  we,  vHth  thankful  hearts  and  unimpaired  appetites,  meet  another  year  at 
the  same  festive  board !' 


Groflsip  WITH  Readers  and  Correspondents. — There  is  to  us  always  somewhat 
that  is  sombre  in  the  opening  of  a  new  year.  It  is  the  stepping-stone  to  important 
events  in  the  little  history  of  thousands  among  us,  whom  life  may  sever,  death  mutt 
part  If  you  are  in  your  youth,  your  existence  may  by  casualty  be  abridged ;  if 
your  spring  is  spent  and  your  summer  overpast,  what  can  you  expect  but  the  fall  of 
the  leaf ;  and  if  winter  colon  have  long  stained  your  head,  what  can  you  look  for 
but  the  icy  touch  of  the  *  Last  Enemy,*  freezing  the  sluggish  currents  of  the  heart? 
This,  the  last  night  of  the  year,  is  indeed  a  season  in  which  to  ask  one's  self,  in  the 
words  of  our  own  thoughtful  poet : 

'Oh,  thott  great  Movement  of  the  Unlverae, 
Or  Change,  or  Flight  of  Time— for  ye  are  one ! 
That  beareet,  tilently,  this  Titible  acena 
Into  night's  tbadow  and  the  streaming  raya 
Of  atar-light,  whither  art  thou  bearing  mef 
1  feel  the  mighty  carrent  iweep  me  on. 
Yet  kuow  not  whither.    Man  foretell*  aJkr 
The  courses  of  the  stars ;  the  very  hour 
He  knows  when  they  shall  darken  or  grow  bright} 
Tet  doth  the  eclipse  of  Sorrow  and  of  Death 
Come  unforewarned.    Who  next,  of  those  I  love, 
Shall  pass  from  life,  or  sadder  yiet,  shall  fall 
From  Tirtiie  f    Strifo  with  foes,  or  bitterer  strife 
With  friends,  or  shame  and  ceueral  scorn  of  men, 

i Which  who  can  bear?)  or  the  fierce  rack  of  pain, 
<te  these  wiihia  my  path  f    Or  shall  the  years 
Push  me,  with  soft  and  iuoffensive  paee, 
Into  the  stilly  twilight  of  my  age  t 
Or  do  the  portals  of  another  life, 
Kven  now,  while  I  am  glorying  in  my  strength, 
Impend  around  met* 

These  are  momentous  thoughts,  and  they  come  naturally  to  the  heart  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  year.  Yet  they  need  not  be  entertained  in  gloom.  We  stand  like  a  man 
on  the  threshold  of  his  do(«,  vrfao  with  the  same  hand  that  he  beckons  foieweli  to 
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\m  paiting  friend  dnwB  the  new-comer  in,  and  ciooee  the  door  npon  the  other.  Self- 
ezunination,  telf-amendment,  belong  to  thiB  annual  period ;  and  let  xm  remember  too, 
that  *  rapentanee  witlumt  amendment  ia  like  continnal  pamping  without  stopping  the 
leak.'  Bat  we  woald  read  our  readen  no  homily ;  we  deeire  rather  to  wish  for  them, 
one  and  all,  a  3fear  of  cheerfolneM,  of  pleasant  thonghts  and  generous  purposes.  <  Do 
good  as  yon  have  opportnnity,'  is  a  Messed  injunction ;  and  good  deeds  will  be  found 
to  yield  a  compound  interest  *  When  you  meet  with  another  honest  man  in  similar 
oicamstances/  wrote  I>r.  Franklin  once  to  a  poor  man  whom  he  had  generously 
asHsted, '  yon  must  pay  me  by  lending  this  sum  to  hinij  enjoining  him  to  discharge 
Ifae  debt  by  a  like  operation  when  he  shall  be  aUe,  and  shall  meet  with  such  another 
oi^MMtunity.  This  is  a  trick  of  mine  for  doing  a  deal  of  good  with  a  little  money.  I 
am  not  rich  enough  to  aflbrd  much  in  good  works,  and  so  am  obliged  to  be  earning, 
and  make  the  most  of  a  little.'  Think  of  this,  rich  men,  as  yon  look  around  upon 
the  deserring  poor,  whom  *  ye  have  always  with  you,'  and  emulate  the  good  example 
sf  the  iDastrioiiB '  Fhilosc^er  of  Common  Sense.'  *  •  •  Some  one  was  relating  hi 
8b  Wai^tse  Scott's  presence  that  upon  the  occasion  of  one  of  Gko&ge  the  Fourth's 
fits  of  insanity  he  threw  a  gold  plate  from.the  supper-table  at  the  Qubkn,  which  she 
sfoided  by  a  dexterous  retreat  *  Why,'  said  Scott,  <  that  is  the  fint  instance  on  re- 
eofd  of  a  Qukkn's  starting  for  the  Kino's  plate.'  -  •  •  Ws  join  in  the  public  regret 
at  the  death  of  the  venerable  Chancellor  Kbnt.  His  authorial  avocations,  in  past 
yean,  and  until  a  twelvemonth  or  so  ago,  brought  ns  frequently  together,  and  we 
have  often  listened  to  brief  sentences  of  wisdom  frosa  those  lips  which  are  now  silent 
Ibnver.  What  an  old  age  was  his !  Soon  after  he  was  eighty-two,  he  walked  aim- 
m-aim  with  us  from  his  residence  to  our  common  printing-office,  with  a  step  almost  as 
firm  and  alert  as  a  young  man  of  thirty.  Time,  to  adopt  the  thought  of  a  quaint  old 
Rnglish  w<»thy,  seemed  not  to  go  from  but  with  him ;  and  he  felt  age  more  by  the 
strength  of  his  soul  than  the  weakness  of  his  body ;  thus  felt  he  few  pains,  but  es- 
teemed all  such  things  as  friends  that  desired  to  file  off  his  fetters  and  help  him  out  of 
prison ;  and  when  at  last  he  was  called  to  y\e\6.  up  his  life,  he  *  fell  breast  to  breast 
with  Virtne  ;  and  like  the  sun  near  his  setting,  showed  unto  the  world  his  clearest 
ooantenance.'  •  •  •  <  Reading  over  the  other  evening  the  striking  and  characteristic 
original  anecdote  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  a  late  number  of  your  Magazine,' 
writes  an  esteemed  metropolitan  correspondent,  <  I  was  reminded  of  the  following, 
vriiich  was  told  to  me  by  General  Sir  Willum  Cae&oll,  who  was  at  the  Duke's 
head-quarteiB  at  the  time,  and  heard  all  that  passed  as  here  related.  During  one  of 
the  Peninsolar  campaigns.  Lord  Hill  ordered  the  Commissary  General  to  fiimish  his 
diviaon  of  the  British  army  with  an  extraordinary  number  of  rations  within  a  very 
brief  space  of  time.  The  Commissary  represented  to  his  lordship  the  utter  impassi- 
bility of  complying  with  his  order  within  the  period  specified ;  but  the  latter  insisted 
that  it  mutt  be  complied  with,  or  it  would  become  his  very  unwilling  duty  to  hang 
hhn !  The  fiightened  Comnussary  called  immediately  npon  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
Tfm,  to  impiors  his  interposition  to  save  him  from  his  impending  fate.  The  Duke  lis- 
tened attentively,  and  when  the  Commissary  had  concluded,  answered,  in  his  hard 
dry  way,  <  Hill  's  a  man  of  his  word,  Sir ;  Hill  'b  a  man  of  his  word !'  The  Com- 
misury  '  went,'  and  the  rations  came.  *  *  '  There  are  thousands  of  our  readem 
who  will  apply,  as  we  have  done  in  our  own  mind,  the  following  admirable  picture  of 
*A  Worihie  Ctmimaunder  in  the  Warresj  by  Sir  Thomas  Overburt:  *  He  never 
I  his  swod  bat  in  heate  of  battel,  and  had  rather  save  one  of  his  own  sooldieif 
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than  kill  ten  of  his  enemies.  He  doth  not  think  his  bodie  yields  a  more  spreadinfir 
shadowe  after  a  victorie  than  before,  and  when  he  looks  npon  his  enemie's  dead  body, 
't  is  a  kind  of  noUe  heavinease,  no  insultation.  He  undentands  in  warre  there  is  no 
meane  to  erre  twice  ;  the  fint  and  least  fault  being  sufficient  to  mine  an  army.  Fanlts 
therefore  he  has  none  ;  they  that  are  presidents  of  disorder  or  mutiny  repaire  it  by  bcin|r 
examples  of  his  justice.  Besiedge  him  never  so  strictly,  so  long  as  the  ayr  is  not  cut 
from  him,  he  faints  not  He  hath  learned  as  well  to  make  use  of  a  victorie  as  to  get 
it,  and  perauing  his  enemies  like  a  whirle-wind,  carries  all  afore  him.  If  ever  he 
shake  hands  with  War,  he  can  die  calmely,  for  his  continuall  dangers  have  been  as 
it  were  so  many  meditations  of  death ;  he  thinks  not  of  his  owne  calling,  when  he 
mscounts  life  a  continuall  warfare.  He  casts  a  smiling  contempt  upon  calumny  ;  it 
meets  him  as  glasee  should  encounter  adamant  He  thinks  war  is  never  to  be  given 
over  but  on  one  of  these  three  conditions :  an  assured  peace,  absolute  victory,  or  an 
honest  death  ;  and  when  peace  folds  him  up,  his  silver  head  should  lean  neere  the 
golden  sceptre  and  dye  in  his  prince's  bosom.*  •  >  *  Ip,  in  the  year  upon  which  we 
have  just  entered,  we  could  content  ounwlves  to  be  guided  by  the  spirit  of  true  phi- 
losophy which  breathes  in  the  subjoined  lines  of  an  old  English  poet,  how  much  more 
of  true  happiness  would  be  difiused  among  us : 


*  My  wlahM  are  but  f«w, 

AlleMytoAilfil; 
1  make  the  iiiniu  of  my  power 
The  bouDfU  uato  my  wilL 

'  I  fear  no  care  of  gold, 
Well-doiBf  ie  my  wealth; 
My  miod  to  me  an  empire  it. 
While  grace  aiTordetb  health. 

*  I  olip  h|ffl)-clin)bio9  thouf hta, 

The  winf  a  of  •welling  pride ; 
Their  fall  U  worst,  that  Arffqi  the  height 
Of  greatest  honor  tlide. 


*  Since  lailt  of  largeet  aize 

The  atorm  doth  soooeet  tear, 
I  bear  ao  low  and  small  a  sail 
A»  freeth  me  from  fear. 

*  No  change  of  Fortune*!  calm 

Can  cast  my  comforts  down ; 
When  Fortune  smiles,  I  smile  to  Chink 
How  quickly  she  will  frown. 

'And  when  in  froward  mood. 
She  proved  an  angry  foe, 
Small  gain  I  found  to  let  her  come. 
Less  loes  to  let  her  go.' 


Thk  Rev.  Doctor  Coz,  of  Brooklyn,  is  a  man  of  talents,  and  we  have  heard  him 
disconne  when  his  energetic  and  fervid  eloquence  forcibly  impressed  us ;  but  he  has 
recently  been  placed  in  two  unpleasant  predicaments.  The  first  was  that  little  affiiir 
with  Captain  Hoskkn,  touching  the  *  Great-Britain*  steamer,  and  the  cause  of  her  being 
wrecked,  in  which  he  came  off  second-best,  to  say  the  least ;  the  second  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  illostiate.  The  Doctor  was  driving  out  in  thoughtful  mood  the  other  day  in  a 
sne-hoise  wagon,  in  a  narrow  street  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  when  two  wagons,  one 
on  each  side,  attempted  to  pass  him.  All  three  got  stuck  fast  together,  *  so  that  they 
oonld  not  be  mov^d.'  After  trying  for  some  time,  a  crowd  began  to  collect  around, 
and  Doctor  Goz  began  to  grow  red  in  the  face,  and  to  remonstrate  in  strong  terms, 
and  with  much  repetition,  against  the  carelessness  of  one  of  the  green  delinquents. 
At  last  the  other  replied,  (and  we  suspect  the  wag  must  have  known  the  Doctor,) 
I  —  I  —  I  could  n*t  help  it ;  you  know  I  could  n't ;  and  what  the  d  —  1  is  the  use  of 
an  old  white-headed  man  like  you  standing  there,  sioeorin'  at  me  in  that  way  ?  —  sioeor- 
tn'  at  me  for  what  I  could  n't  help  ?  What 's  the  use  o'  stoeonn',  any  how  ?  /  could  n't 
help  it,  I  tell  you ;  I  did  n't  go  to  do  it,  'course !  Stoearin*  away  at  a  fellow  for  what 
he  did  n't  go  to  do  I'  The  Doctor  blushed,  and  looked  a  little  guilty ;  the  charge  was 
so  outrageous,  he  could  n't  help  it ;  and  it  was  made  before  a  good  many  by-standeis, 
who  had  often  seen  him  in  the  pulpit  *  I  stoear  at  you !'  exclaimed  the  Doctor,  In 
utter  amaxement    <  Ye-ft-&-ft-s !'  said  the  other,  with  prolonged  and  potent  emphasis ; 
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'  Mwearin'  at  a  fellow  like  a  trooper,  when  he  did  n't  go  to  get  you  stuck  !*  The  Doc- 
tar  ■farnnk  away  abaidied,  being  fairly  driven  from  the  ground.  .  .  .  Thub  the  <£een- 
ing  Mirror^  daily  journal,  with  entire  justice  and  truth : 

'  Wx  le«ni  that  Mr.  Gbobob  Watrub,  who  hoa  b«ea  in  the  office  of  the  A«tor-Hoaso,  almost  from 
the  day  It  was  opaoed,  baa  takeo  the  Atheneum  Hotel,  corner  of  Broadway  and  LeoDHrd-ctreata. 
Tki»  •pacioan  building  has  been  thoroughly  mode.'niseJ,  aud  i»  t<>  ba  fiftisbed  and  furuisked  in  the 
beat  atyle.  Mr.  Watkim  graduates  from  the  great  AUma  Matir  of  hotels,  and  it  will  ba  no  fault  of 
bis  edoeatioa  if  he  does  not  sueceed.  To  serve  a  regular  apprenticeship  at  the  Astor-House  i«  a 
fortune  to  any  man  in  the  hotel  business,  as  he  m^  there  make  friends  who  will  stick  to  htm  through 
lile.' 

We  endorw  all  that  our  friend  of  the  Batavia  *  Spirit  of  the  Timet^  says  in  relation 
to  the  fact  here  announced :  *  On  the  day  that  Mr.  Watriss  leaves  the  Astor-Houae 
McflRB.  Coleman  and  Stetson  will  part  with  the  services  of  a  gentleman  whose  place 
it  vnll  he  difficult  to  fill,  and  the  hahitui»  of  that  establishment  will  miss  one  whom  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  meet  Mr.  George  Wateiss  is  a  very  gentleman-like  man,  and  in 
his  *  line*  a  very  rare  man.  He  probably  has  a  mora  comprehensive  idea  of  what  it 
and  what  should  he  going  on  in  that  enormous  tavern  than  any  one  connected  with 
it  Call  in  at  what  hour  of  the  day  you  please,  then  you  find  him,  Uand  and  smooth 
as  oil,  ready  with  unfailing  courtesy  to  answer  the  thousands  of  interrogatories  con- 
stantly addressed  to  him,  and  answering,  too,  in  a  manner  that  would  lead  many  to 
Buppoae  he  '  did  n*t  know  any  thing  else*  than  the  very  matter  upon  which  you  were 
speaking.'  ...  *  I  wish  you  could  have  heard,*  writes  an  old  and  esteemed  friend 
from  Washington,  *  a  story  told,  6s  I  heard  it  told,  by  a  distinguished  legal  gentleman 
from  North-Carolina,  touching  a  witness  whom  he  was  examining  at  a  country  circuit. 
He  had  asked  how  a  certain  fight  had  commenced,  and  the  witness  was  requested  to 
state  the  exact  particulars,  he  having  been  an  eye-witness.  <  Well,  your  honor,*  said 
he,  *  this  is  the  way  it  was.  Pete  was  standing  by  the  horse-shed,  and  you  see  Jim 
comes  right  up,  shucks  himself  ^  stacks  his  rags,  and  pitches  into  his  combustibles  I* 
Now  is  n't  that  a  graphic  description  of  stripping  for  a  fight?  On  another  of  his  cir- 
cuits he  met  with  a  precise  witness,  who  made  a  very  nice  distinction  in  the  shades  of 
lying.  The  question  was  as  to  the  general  reputation  of  another  witness  for  truth,  and 
the  witness  was  asked  whether  the  individual  was  not  a  notorious  liar.  *  Why,'  said 
he,  rollihg  an  immense  quid  of  tobacco  in  his  mouth,  *  not  exactly  so ;  but  he  is  what  I 
call  an  intermittent  liar  /*  It  is  a  little  odd  that  the  next  mail  to  the  one  whick  brought 
us  the  foregoing  should  have  brought  us  the  following  description  of  a  Vermont  Yan- 
kee's deacription  of  a  similar  <  scrimmage*  to  that  recorded  above :  '  Yesterday  at  a 
store  I  heard  an  indignant  individual,  the  bottom  of  whose  waistcoat  was  up  to  his  aim- 
pit,  give  the  following  account  of  an  assault  to  which  he  was  a  party.  *  Long  John/ 
•aid  he,  *  sent  his  boy  arter  me  to  bark  at  me.  Then  he  came  out  himself  and  barked 
it  into  me  ;  and  he  said  I  was  a  liar,  and  got  other  folks  to  lie  for  me,  toa  S'  soon 's  'e 
said  that,  /  throated  him,  and  with  that  he  up,  and  gin  me  a  tunk  on  the  head,  and  I 
tunked  him  back  again,  and  so  it  ended.'  *  Ah !'  thought  I,  *  brave  men  have  lived 
after  Agamemnon  !'  .  .  .  When  the  late  Sir  Walter  Farquhar  was  created  a 
baronet,  he  sent  to  Doctor  Greqort,  of  the  Edinburgh  University  for  a  diploma. 
Greoort  returned  him  an  answer  from  Shakbpeare  : 

*  Can  honor  set  a  lev  ?    No ;  or  an  arm  t    No. 

*  Honor  hath  uo  skill  in  surgery,  then?'    No. 

'  1  like  not  such  grinning  honors  as  Sir  Waltsb  hath  I* 

*  O  THAT  I  could  live  my  life  over  again  !*  is  an  exclamation  one  often  hears.  We 
have  it,  however,  on  the  best  original  authority,  that  General  Washimoton  once  told 
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the  late  Charues  Carroul  that  if  the  privilege  were  giTen  him  to  renew  hie  eziit- 
ence,  he  should  hesitate  before  he  would  accept  the  boon.  .  .  .  Thk  illastrious  <  Pitf- 
FER  Hopkins'  Mathews  must  have  been  quite  ill  at  ease  when  he  wrote  his  last  letter, 
so  replete  with  transparent  falsehood,  to  that  clever  and  spariding  journal,  DougUu 
Jetrold'a  Weekly  Nevtapaper.*  His  « cry  is  still  •  The  Knickerbocker  !*  We  are 
sorry  to  have  given  him  so  much  useless  trouble  ;  for  he  is  pretty  well  underrtood  now 
on  both  sides  the  water ;  and  by  nobody  better  than  by  Douglas  Jerrold  himself.  A 
man  whose  whole  literary  life  is  a  borrowed  blast  of  wind  is  certainly  to  be  pitied ;  and 
yet  his  ill-luck  is  not  so  much  in  being  a  humbug,  as  in  being  put  to  such  pains  to  ex- 
press it  to  the  world.  .  .  .  Messrs.  Post  and  Lemon,  pfoprietors  of  the  *  Freak 
Milled  Effulgent  Horse-Radigh,*  noticed  in  our  last  number,  encouraged  by  our  en- 
comiums, have  gone  '  into  the  line  of  poetry*  in  their  cireulan.     If  they  give  as  good 

*  measure'  at  the  *  laboratory,'  their  customen  are  liberally  served.  We  understand 
the  present  is  Mr.  Post's  '  fint  attempt  at  the  hexameter  style :' 

*  OuK  banners  are  waved  on  the  inner  walla 

Of  the  Waahiu^on  Market  t  the  ery  ia,  *  PoST  AND  Lemon  have  gone  in  !* 
They  are  rough  but  always  ready,  and 
True  to  their  motto, '  Onr  Ootmtrf,  BorM-Rud4*k  md  Likertf  /' 

'For  be  that  love*  hia  country, 
Ought  he  likewise  to  love  and  enjoy  Iti  prodneti ; 
Nature  has  provided  ail  tbinf  a  in  its  aeason, 
And  Washington  Market  is  one  of  the  Great  d^p^ti. 

*Ottr  stock  ia  fk>oni  the  rongb  bat  rieh  and  mellow  aolla ; 
Some  b  raised  by  Oilbht,  and  some  by  Mr.  BoTX.s ; 
And  those  from  Long  laland'a  richest  mole,  by  John  and  Rn.KT  Hissbbolb  : 
We  have  that  which  la  nobler  still,  and  that  is  raiaed  by  John  and  Fsancxs  Bbill- 

'  We  have  it  that  can't  be  beat  on  any  land  ;  that  Is  raised  by  Mr.  Brand, 
And  JoHNMT  Upton  is  his  man ;  il  ia  the  extra  *  O.  K.*  brand ; 
His  radish  is  two  feet  long  or  more, 
And  it  ia  raised  in  New*Jeraey,ou  the  Had80B*a  River  akore. 

' Horse-Radish  ia  a  King  of  plants,  and  deserves  its  promotion; 
As  the  White  House  was  ia  Its  commotion 
When  Post  and  Lemon's  consignment  they  did  receive. 
They  said  it  waa  the  best  and  last  Yankee  notion,  if  an  editor's  word  ia  believed. 

<  It's  bv  analy nation  it  derives  its  promotion, 
For  the  useful  properties  the  plant  it  contains ; 
OeekUarim  Arwutie,  it's  Urmed  in  Edinburgh  and  Spain, 
But  in  America  Horse-Radish  is  its  Knickebbockkb  name. ' 

This  patriotic  firm  advertise  *  Minee  de  CkeiMU*  for  pies.  The  name  of  this  *  m- 
perior  article'  strikes  us  as  rather  against  it  .  .  .  Dm  you  ever  encounter,  reader,  a 
better  description  of  a  drunkard  than  this  of  old  Butler's  7    It  seems  to  us  to  entirely 

*  exhaust  the  subject :'  *  He  has  swallowed  his  humanity,  and  drunk  himself  into  a 
beast.  He  is  like  a  spring-tide ;  when  he  is  drunk  to  his  high-water  mark  he  swells 
and  looks  big,  runs  against  the  stream,  and  overflows  every  thing  that  stands  in  his 
way ;  but  when  the  drink  within  him  is  at  ebb,  he  shrinks  within  his  banks,  and  falls 
so  low  and  shallow  that  cattle  may  pass  over  him.'  ...  *  Where  can  I  get  an  au- 
thentic copy  of  the  *Song  of  Robert  Kid,*  as  he  sailed  7  I  have  heard  porta  of  it  a 
hundred  times,  and  every  successive  one  whom  I  have  heard  smg  it  left  out  some  one 
or  two  verMS  that  I  heard  previously,  and  added  others  7  Is  there  an  entire  copy  of 
that  *  popular  production'  extant  7'  Thus  writes  a  Cleaveland  (Ohio)  correspondent ; 
to  whom  we  answer,  *  Yes ;  in  a  work  published  some  four  or  five  yean  ago  by  the 
Measm.  Aptlbton  and  Company,  entitled '  A  GaUop  mnang  American  Seentry,  or 
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Sketches  of  American  Scenes  and  Military  Adventure,*  *  Y*  Lamentable  Ballad  and 
y*  true  Historie  of  Captain  Robket  Kidd,  who  was  hanged  in  chains  at  Execution 
Dodc,  for  Piracy  and  Moider  on  y*  High  Seaa,'  was  published  at  length,  with  illustre- 
tive  side-noteB,  after  the  manner  of  Colkeidgb's  <  Antient  Marinere.*  Of  the  many 
other  qiiiited  and  graphic  sketches  contamed  in  the  work  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
we  shall  hsTO  more  to  say  hereafter.  We  have  accidentally  ledncountered  and  read 
it  with  great  interest  and  pleasure.  •  •  •  •  Whilb  Prrr,'  said  the  late  Wiluah 
Ebskink  of  Edinbuigh,  to  an  esteemed  correspondent  and  friend,  *  was  delivering 
his  speech  on  the  question  of  abolishing  the  slave-trade,  at  the  close  of  the  debate  the 
sun  darted  his  rinng  beams  through  the  windows  of  St  Stephen's.  Pitt  instantly 
turned  aside  from  his  argument,  and  apostrophized  the  god  of  day  in  illustration  of  the 
light  which  he  hoped  to  be  instrumental  in  diffusing  throughout  Africa  by  the  ab(4ition 
of  slavery.  Fox  declared  that  he  not  only  went  beyond  himself,  but  transcended  all 
other  oraton  he  had  ever  heard.  —  Pitt  entertained  a  great  contempt  for  Lord  Ebskinb's 
parliamentary  harangues,  and  took  every  occasion  to  exhibit  it  One  night,  when 
EasKurs  was  more  than  usually  prolix,  Pitt  observed  to  a  friend  that  his  lordship 
must  be  set  down.  He  drew  out  a  card,  and  with  pen  in  hand,  looked  directly  at  him, 
a&cting  to  be  taking  notes  for  a  reply.  Eeskinx  instantly  grew  embarrassed,  and 
after  faltering  along  a  few  moments,  sat  down,  completely  silenced.  Pitt  always 
tpcke  with  his  hat  under  his  arm ;  Fox  with  his  hat  in  his  left  hand  extended,  while 
with  his  li^thand  he  kept  pounding  it  with  increased  energy  as  he  proceeded.  ...  It 
is  a  singular  thing,  the  association  of  sounds.  Pausing  reverie-entially  sometimes  a 
moment  for  a  word,  with  uplifted  pen,  we  hear  with  the  bodily  ear  the  faint  sound  of 
caniages  and  onmibii  without,  (the  *  city's  voice,  soft  like  solitude,')  while  all  the  time 
the  mnuTs  ear  heais only  that  which  it  resembles: 

*  The  mannnring  surge 

TImI  on  Ui«  uoBuoibered  idle  pebblw  chaft,' 

on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tappaan-Zee,  at  Mr.  Dobb,  his  Ferry.  <  Cur'oos,  is  n't 
it  f  -  •  •  <  The  Graffenherg  Pill,*  which  is  *  having  a  great  run,'  being  *  good  for 
sore  eyes,  all  sorts  of  sprains,  and  to  make  the  hair  grow,'  gives  rise  to  a  great  deal 
of  amusing  correspondence.  Here  is  one  extract :  <  Deer  Sir :  I  af  bin  trubbled  Wif 
a  lurge  Wurm,  made  of  tape  lately,  and  I  'd  like  to  kno  if  your  Pil  kin  cure  it  My 
wyf  useter  af  won  oncet,  but  bein'  better  now,  thank  you,  she  doant  kneed  any  of 

yewer  asishents.    Pleas  send  one  pil  to  the  care  of  E.  T.  B >,  bucher,  L , 

Kintucky,  pade ;  and  if  I  shood  ackquire  anofier  one,  wy  1 11  send  for 't'  We  have 
the  original  of  this  charming  letter  before  us  as  we  write.  •  *  *  Among  the  most 
beautiful  and  appropriate  holiday  presents  we  have  seen,  we  may  mention  a  splendid 
aeven-octave  piano-forte,  from  the  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Stodaet  and  Dunham, 
those  santpareils  of  piano-maken.  This  is  a  square  instrument,  in  a  modest,  plain 
but  very  beautifril  rose-wood  case,  and  with  mother-of-pearl  keys ;  a  style  as  beauti- 
fal  as  it  b  novel.  Touching  the  quality  of  the  tone  of  this  instrument,  we  can  only 
endorse  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  professoxs  and  amateurs  who  have  seen  it, 
an  of  whom  agree  that  it  snipaases  any  that  even  Messrs.  Stodaet  and  Dunham  ever 
before  manufactured.  It  was  made  to  order  as  a  New- Year's  present  *  •  -  THEf 
was  a  striking  description  which  was  given  by  a  western  man  of  Henet  Clat  :  '  He 
is  A  Man,  and  no  mistake !  Natuee  made  him  with  her  sleeves  rolled  up.  You 
can 't  sit  ten  minutes  in  his  company  without  feeling  that  he  is  one  of  God  Almiohtt*s 
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gentlemen,  belonging  to  the  aristocracy  of  Nature  !*  •  *  •  It  is  n't  necessary,  pro- 
bably, to  mention  the  city ;  but  in  a  city,  not  a  thousand  miles  from  New- York,  there 
abide  two  legal  gentlemen,  whose  name  is  Leb  ;  the  one  at  the  top  of  his  profession, 
the  other  at  the  bottom.  On  one  occasion  an  umqwhile  literary  and  legal  *  practi- 
tioner,' whom  we  will  call  Smith,  that  name  being  known  to  many  of  om"  readers, 
was  called  upon,  at  a  public  dinner,  *  in  the  heel  of  the  evenmg,'  for  a  sentiment 
Smith  arose,  with  *  a  cold  id  'is  'ed,'  and  gave  the  following :  *  I  propose,  ged'lemed, 
the  edsui'g  sediment :  The  Lees  of  the  Bar  of  onr  city !'  The  guests  were  in  that 
maudlin  state  where  a  little  wit  goes  a  great  way,  and  they  *  laughed  consumedly'  at 
the '  empt'in's '  of  the  joke.  *  *  *  Our  old  correspondent  *  Petkr  Schemux'  writes 
us  as  follows : 

'  Will  you  permit  me  to  ny  a  word  or  two  of  yoar  *  Gonip*  for  December  t  The  toochis^  pat- 
■af  ei  CD  pages  557-8,  ao  truly  tender,  and  full  of  fioe  feeliog,  deeply  affected  me ;  but  when  I  came 
to  page  56S;  aud  read  of  the  ridicule  of '  Elder  Knapp,'  1  turned  back  to  theae  pag ea,  and  aakad: 
*  Could  these  have  been  penned  by  the  same  hand  ;  the  product  of  the  same  soul !'  Tou  have  taken 
me  to  task,  in  timei  past,  for  certain  Jre*  expressions  in  my  papers ;  but  the  grave  topics  of  eoaeer. 
Hon,  of  rijf  CKcrcetMi,  have  never  been  with  me  a  matter  of  mirth.  And  let  me  aasnre  you.  *  Elder 
Kmapp'  Is,  with  many  great  and  obvious  faults,  yet  a  man  to  be  respected ;  and  I  would  remind  you 
that  such  men  are  always  the  target  of  the  impious.  Wuitfiklo  was  the  object  of  the  wit  of  Foots, 
whose  wicked  farce  is  now  being  played  in  this  city.  The  day  has  passed  when,  to  use  the  language 
of  that  great  and  glorious  minister  of  Goo, '  an  ungodly  Foot  can  tread  with  impunity  upon  the  neCk 
of  Hn  saints.'*  And  I  am  sure  your  best  feelings  (such  fbeliags  as  have  found  a  aatoral  and  most 
beautifol  expression  of  the  heart's  highest  ssntimeDts)  will  regret  the  curreaay  given  to  tbeee  aaee- 
dotes  of  men  whose  ministry  Gon  has  honored,  imperfect  as  are  the  instruments  of  Hn  mercy.  And 
one  word  here  of  this  '  Elder  Knapp  i*  be  Is  a  man  of  very  considerable  powers  of  mind  ;  coarse 
and  uncultivated,  it  is  true,  and  sometimes  offending  good  taste;  yet  still  a  man  of  real  eloquence, 
and,  as  I  have  before  said,  one  to  whose  labors  Goo  has  given  the  seal  of  His  Holy  Spirit  Pardon 
me,  if  I  offend.  1  am  sure  you  will  believe  me  to  be,  with  all  truthfulness,  one  who  wishes  all  suceess 
for  your  labors ;  the  only  monthly  periodical  which  has,  in  my  opinion,  any  claim  to  be  considered 
the  Literary  Magazine  of  this  country.* 

We  give  our  esteemed  correspondent's  note  entire,  and  have  no  doubt  of  his  sin- 
cerity,  nor  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  writes.  But  he  must  remember  that  if  <  Elder 
Knapp*  is  made  ridiculous,  it  is  himself  that  does  it,  and  not  the  Knickerbocker. 
If  the  circumstances  cited  are  denied,  (and  they  will  not  be,)  then  are  we  open  to 
animadversion.  *  Otherwise,  otherwise.'  The  fault  is  in  the  '  system'  of  getting  up 
and  continuing  revivals,  and  in  the  coaree,  burlesque,  personal  manner  of  such  ora- 
tors as  *  Elder  Knapp.'  Ministers  are  exemplars  before  the  world ;  and  religion  should 
be  wrested  ^m  those  *  consecrated  cobblers'  who  *  dare  challenge  the  Almiohtt  to 
talk  with  them  extempore,'  and  who  do  not  hesitate,  in  their  public  exercises,  to  do 

*  All  our  readers  may  not  understand  this  allusion.  When  Whittulo  was  preaching  in  Lon- 
don, FooTx  was  playing  the  part  of  '  MomoormC  in '  The  Hypocrite,*  at  Drury-Lane  Theatre ;  and 
the  latter  used  often  to  go  to  the  Methodist  chapel  in  Spitalftelds  to  study  WBirnsLO's  manner,  for 
the  purpose  of  caricaturing  it  upon  the  stage.  Whitpikld,  who  had  been  made  aware  of  this  fact, 
one  evening,  when  Foots  was  present, closed  one  of  his  most  eloquent  discourses  with  these  words : 
'  The  afflictions  of  Goo's  children  here  are  but  for  a  moment,  and  shall  hereafter  '  work  out  for  them 
a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory.'  These  are  they  which  shall  come  out  of  great 
tribulation,  and  shall  wash  their  robes,  and  make  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  t  They  shall 
atand  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  shall  serve  Rim  day  and  night  in  His  temple,  and  He  that  sittcth 
on  the  throne  shall  dwell  among  them.  There  they  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more, 
neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any  heat ;  but  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne 
shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  unto  living  fountains  of  waters ;  and  there  shall  an  ungodly 
Foots  trample  upoa  Hu  saints  no  more  V  Eo   KarxcEBBBoo saa. 
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much  eyil  that  peradTentnre  *  good  may  come.'  A  private  watch,  carried  in  one's 
pocket,  mialeads  nobody  but  the  owner ;  but  a  church-clock,  if  it  goee  wron^,  mis- 
leads  half  the  town.  *  Elder  Knapf's  eccentricities,  his  coaneness  of  language,  and 
his  ridiculoos  iUostrations,  have  often  brought  the  religion  which  he  profesees  and  pn>- 
clainis  into  contempt  If  such  '  labors'  are  sometimes  *  blessed,'  they  are  more  fre- 
quently woise  than  lost  We  honor  and  reverence  true  religion,  and  should  greatly 
grieve  to  do  it  an  injury ;  but  the  gross  abuses  which  are  perpetrated  and  tolerated  in 
its  name  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  condemn.  *  *  *  Wind  and  rain  to-night  are  con- 
tending without ;  but  the  strife  of  the  elements  in  this  meridian  is  <  child's  play*  to 
what  is  going  on  now  on  the  great  blue  Huron.  How  the  waves  roll  and  tumble  at 
this  moment  around  the  Great  Arch,  and  through  the  Straits,  at  Michilimackinao ! 
How  the  swift  St  Mary's  rumbles  under  the  December  ice,  hastening  to  the  cerulean 
main !     Thunder  and  Saginaw  Bays  to-night  are  not  very  safe  anchorages.     *  Pilot  V 

*  Ay,  ay.  Sir.'  « How  does  she  head  V  *  No'th-west  by  No'th,  half  No'th.'  «  Give 
her  a  p'int  West'  «  Ay,  ay,  Sir.'  «  Handsomely !'  *  Handsomely,  Sir  !'  'T  may 
be  very  *  handsome,'  but  we  are  very  glad  our  avocations  do  n't  lie  in  that  direction 
to-night  *  *  -  We  should  like  to  have  been  present  when  the  coquette,  to  whom 
'  rare  Bbn  Jonson'  addressed  the  ensuing  lines,  first  read  them  in  print     Perhaps, 

*  to  make  use  of  a  strong  expression,'  she  felt  them  '  some :' 

'  Gob  thy  waiea,  iinc«  needes  thoo  wilt  got, 
Doe  not  slay  to  aniwer  qo«  ; 
Like  thynelfe  thy  rowes  are  true, 
Ever  chaof  inf  old  for  newe : 
Since  tboa  ba»t  beeo  falae  to  many, 
Be  not  conMtant,  be  not  conatant  unto  any. 

'  To  the  woods  I  Ml  take  my  flight, 
There  is  barmlesse,  cheat  delight ; 
There  1  oeede  not  hope  or  feare, 
There  I  will  all  loTe  fonweare ; 
And  aathou  fled'st  me  before, 
So  1  '11  fly  thee, so  1  '11  fly  thee  evermore! 

*  Now  when  all  thy  ehange  is  apente, 
If  thy  false  heart  chaunce  releote, 
Or  revert  thy  foule  disdaine 

To  intreat  me  turne  againe, 
Tbou  Shalt  heare  me  thus  replie : 
'01  I  dare  not,  Ol  1  dare  not,  lest  I  die !' 

'Yet  I  will  not  curse  thoae  eyes 
Where  thy  witching  beutie  lies, 
Or  desire  that  forme  defaced 
Where  so  vile  a  mind  is  placed ) 
With  thy  beutie  fewe  dare  strive, 
With  thy  falsehood,  with  thy  falsehood  none  alive. 

*  Live  thou  still,  pride  of  the  cittie, 
Voyde  of  love  as  voyde  of  pittie ; 
Be  not  tied  to  two  or  three. 
There  is  ehaunce  enough  for  thee ; 
And  when  thou  art  out  of  date, 

Then  repent  thee,  then  repent  thee  ao  too  lau  !* 

The  beautiful  medal  in  honor  of  Washington  Allston,  executed  by  Mr.  Cha^ 
C.  WuQBT,  (and  in  a  manner  never  before  approached  in  this  country,)  after  a  chaste 
and  elegant  design  by  Mr.  Paul  Duooan,  was  numerously  distributed  at  the  late  draw- 
ing of  pictures  and  medals  at  the  Art-Union.  We  join  with  a  contemporary  in  hoping 
that  the  •  committee  will  not  willmgfy  let  this  beautiful  branch  of  art  die,  but  show  us 
yeaily,  by  its  perfection,  the  advance  of  the  Fme  Arts  in  America.'  .  .  .  *  N.  P.'s 
extremely  amnring  picture  of  *A  Trial  for  *  Life  in  the  Country' '  would  appear, 
TOL.  xxo.  12 
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but  for  the  fact  that  John  Waters  has  already  tonched  that  nibject  deftly  in  thaae 
pages.  The  attractions  of  his  residence,  as  described  by  our  correspomdenty  reoonnd 
US  of  the  ohaims  which  clustered  about  the  country  loetiU  of  our  great  progenitor, 
the  immortal  Dixdricu.  Ue  had,  it  will  be  lemembered,  *  a  run]  retreat,  pleasantly 
situated  oa  the  bordeis  of  one  of  the  salt  manhes  beyond  Corixae's  Hook»  sutgect 
indeed  to  be  occasionaUy  overflowed,  and  much  infested  in  the  summer  time  with 
mosquitoes,  but  otherwise  very  agreeable,  producing  abundant  crops  of  salt-grass  and 
bnllrushes.'  His  lodgings  in  town  were  equally  pleasant  His  room  at  the  *  Inde- 
pendent Columbian  Hotel'  *  commanded  a  very  pleasant  view  of  the  new  grounds  on 
the  Collect,  together  with  the  rear  of  the  Poor-House  and  Bridewell,  and  a  full  front 
of  the  Hospital ;  the  cheerfullcst  apartment  in  the  whole  house ;  where  he  would 
have  been  very  happy,  but  for  his  landlady's  coming  in  occasionally  and  intimating 
tfiat '  It  was  high  time  somebody  had  a  sight  of  somebody's  money.'  ...  *  Frahk 
WiULiAMSoN,'  writes  an  eastern  conespondent,  *  has  treated  of  *  Oratorios  in  iVeio- 
York*  admirably.  I  never  could  prevail  on  myself  to  visit  but  one  of  those  perform- 
ances at  that  unpleasant  building  called  *  The  Tabernacle,'  and  found  it  a  Yankee 
ainging-schod  affair  at  best.  Our  operas  are  tedious  enough,  (with  the  exception  of 
five  or  six,  which  are  delicious,)  but  the  oratori-^^  O,  *  do  n't  name  it!'  The 
prettiest  feature  was  those  white-robed  vestals,  with  roses  in  their  hair,  whose  voices 
tried  to  mitigate  the  hoarse  bass  and  hoaner  brass.  Your  correspondent  draws  a 
beautiful  picture  of  Tom's  cousin,  *  sweet  cousin,  whose  clear  silver  tones  go  to  the 
very  heart's  core.'  That  is  an  intoxicatmg  description  of  curls  and  blushes,  so  well 
painted  with  a  few  facile  dashes  of  the  pen ;  and  Joaitnks  Secundus'  too  wanton  in- 
vocation was  ready  to  fall  from  these  moist  lips :  *  Basia  !  et  mille  basia  !  milU 
basia  /'  That  *  Long  for  a  cooling'  is  like  what  occurred  when  the  Manchester  '  So- 
ciety of  Sacred  Music'  were  figuring  away  on  these  words  in  the  '  Oratorio  of  Jxf- 
thah:'  ^I'msatisfi  —  ed!  I 'm  satisfi — ed  !  I 'm  satiafi — ed  !'  An  old  crazy  dowa- 
ger, holding  her  gown  on  each  side,  bounced  out  into  the  aisle,  and  out  of  church, 
vehemently  chanting  away, '  And  so  am  I -ah  ! — and  so  am  I -ah  !  —  and  so  am 
I -ah!'  .  .  .  The  late  Mrs.  Muir  of  Iklinburgh  said,  that  in  her  younger  days 
she  had  been  intimately  acquainted  with  Robertson,  Adam  Smith,  Hume,  etc,  who 
formed  a  club,  which  assembled  at  each  other's  houses  and  that  of  her  husband, 
known  as  *  The  Literary,*  which  Hume,  in  ridicule  of  their  love  of  good  cheer,  nick- 
named *  The  Eaterary*  She  gave  Robertson  the  preference  for  the  vivacity  of 
his  conversation.  He  talked  nonsense  more  agreeably  than  any  other  person.  Adam 
Smith  could  never  talk  without  a  given  subject ;  but  Davt  Hume,  with  a  pinch  of 
snuff  always  between  his  thumb  and  fore-finger,  wanted  no  subject  whatever :  to 
him  all  were  alike.  He  was  one  of  the  most  indolent,  entertaining,  kind-hearted,  in- 
offensive and  credulous  of  human  beings,  subject  to  every  sort  of  imposition  in  the 
daily  affairs  of  life.'  .  .  .  Evert  body  has  heard  of  the  old  woman's  recipe  for 
testing  indigo :  <  Sprinkle  it,  in  fine  powder,  on  a  pan  of  water ;  and  if  it 's  good,  it 
will  either  sink  or  swim,  and  I  do  n't  know  which  !'  This  infallible  test  reminds  us  of 
the  followuig  cure  for  feminine  melancholy,  from  *  The  Mountebank's  Recipe-Book:* 
'  If  any  lady  be  sicke  of  the  Sullens,  she  knowes  not  where,  let  her  take  a  handful  of 
simples,  I  know  not  what,  and  use  them,  I  know  not  how,  applying  them  to  the  place 
grieved,  I  know  not  which,  and  she  shall  be  cured,  I  know  not  when  !'  •  •  •  It  was 
a  poor  benighted  Hindoo,  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  who  wrote  the  foUowing 
lines.    The  native  term  *  Tbidksnv'  falls  musically  upon  the  eaz,  and  seams  to 
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hei^ien,  even  to  the  muniitnicted  reader,  the  expiemon  of  penhential  nnoerity  and 
reUgioos  lervor  of  the  teolunent : 

I  ovT  read  with  pleMure,  to  loothe  or  engage, 
IiAiAB's  villi  OMiisure  and  John's  simple  page; 
Bat  ev'D  when  tbey  pictured  tlie  blooJ-aprinliled  tree, 
JBBOTAHTtiDXSKU  Meatod  nothing  lo  me. 

Like  tears  from  the  daughters  of  Zion  that  roll, 
1  irept  whno  the  waters  wool  over  his  soul : 
Yet  thought  not  that  my  siox  bad  nailed  lo  the  trao 
Jbbovah TaiOKSMU^'t  was  nothing  tome. 

But  when  free  grace  awoke  me  by  light  from  on  high, 
1  hen  legal  fears  shook  me,  1  trembled  to  die  j 
No  refuge,  no  safety,  in  srif  could  1  see : 
Jbbovah  TsmCBNU  my  Saviour  must  be. 

My  terrors  all  ranished  before  the  sweet  name ; 
My  guilty  feurs  ban ished,  with  boldness  1  came 
To  driuk  at  the  fountain  so  copious  and  free : 
icHovAH  raiOKSNU  Is  all  things  to  me. 

JsHOVAH  TsioKEMU,  my  treasure  and  boast, 
JsaoVAH  TaiDKCNU,  I  ne'er  can  be  lost! 
In  thee  1  shall  conquer,  by  fluod  and  by  field. 
My  cable,  my  anchor,  my  breaat>plate  and  shield ! 

Even  treading  the  valley,  the  shadow  of  death, 
This  watch-word  hhall  rally  my  fttlte ring  breath ; 
For  while  from  life's  fever  my  Goo  mcu  me  tree, 
JxBOVAH  '1'8IDK£NU  my  doaih-Boiig  shall  be  I 

DiCKCNs,  in  one  of  his  works,  has  hit  off,  in  a  few  linee,  one  of  those  selfish,  narrow- 
minded  personages  whose  accidental  position  enables  them  to  term  themselves  English 
*  ooontry  gentlemen  f  bat  Sir  Thomas  Ovekburt  paints  the  character  in  even  fewer 
words :  *  He  speaks  statutes  and  husbandry  well  enough  to  make  his  neighbors  thmk 
him  a  wise  man:  he  is  well  skilled  in  arithmetic  or  rates,  and  has  eloquence  enough 
to  save  his  two-pence.  His  conversation  among  his  tenants  is  desperate,  but  among 
his  equals  full  of  doubt.  His  travel  is  seldom  farther  than  the  next  market -town ;  and 
bis  inquisition  is  about  the  price  of  com :  when  he  travelleth,  he  will  go  ten  miles  out 
of  the  way  to  a  cousin's  house  of  his  to  save  charges,  and  rewards  the  servants  by 
takmg  them  by  the  hand  when  he  departs.'  .  .  .  Tiiet  have  a  novel  way  in  the  in- 
terior of  Pennsylvania,  according  to  a  friend,  of  calling  the  men-folk  to  tlinner,  in  the 
absence  of  a  horn  for  that  purpose.  They  suspend  a  piece  of  strong  skim-milk  cheese 
from  an  upper  window,  which  takes  possession  of  all  the  atmosphere  to  windward ;  and 
thus,  when  dinner  is  ready  for  the  workmen,  they  *  nose  it'  .  .  .  Wk  would  far  ra- 
ther endure  the  annoyance  of  too  little  money,  which  is  a  sufficient  evil,  certainly,  than 
to  have  any  one  read  the  annexed  picture  of  a  covetous  man,  and  affirm  with  truth 
that  it  was  apphcable  to  us :  '  His  morning  praier  is  to  overlooke  his  bagges,  whose 
every  parcell  begets. his  adoration  ;  then  to  his  studies,  which  are  how  to  cozzen  this 
tenant,  beggar  that  widowe,  or  to  undo  some  orphaue.  Then  his  bonds  are  view'd,  the 
well-known  days  of  payment  con'd  by  heart ;  and  if  he  ever  praie,  it  is  that  some  one 
may  break  his  day,  that  the  beloved  forfeiture  may  be  obtained.  He  would  not  go  to 
heaven  but  on  condition  he  may  put  money  to  use  there.  His  days  are  but  wretched- 
ness, and  his  nights  are  troublesome  as  his  days ;  every  rat  awakes  him  out  of  his  un- 
quiet sleepes.'  ...  In  speaking  of  a  story  which  we  have  just  read,  we  often  say 
that  such  a  character  suffered  great  affliction :  thnt  another  was  overcome  with  pain, 
despair,  rage,  etc. ;  forgetting  all  the  while  that  tliese  .successive  emotions,  wk«ch  we  at- 
tribote  to  nomiiialpenaiiAgiMy  existed  only  mow  own  minds.  •   .   .  MjuJ.8.RB0nBi<m 
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Clmton-Hall,  has  just  paUished  the  third  edition  of  the  beautiful  miniature  volume 
containing  the  *  Poetical  Writings  of  Willis  Oaylord  Clark*  Also  a  second  edition  of 
Shellt'b  complete  works,  beautifully '  put  up,'  expressly  for  the  season.  .  .  .  While 
the  bill  to  increase  the  rate  of  duties  was  before  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1824, 
Mr.  Clat  made  a  motion  to  increase  the  duty  on  molasses  two  cents  per  gallon.  This 
produced  some  excitement  among  the  members  frpm  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and 

some  others  in  the  east     Greneral  H ,  then  a  representative  from  Tennessee,  and 

now  a  Senator  from  Texas,  intending  to  be  witty,  and  at  the  same  time  a  little  sar- 
castic, laid  on  the  table  of  an  eastern  member  the  following  lines : 

'  HoLAtaxs  in  the  East,  how  sweet  they  ort  i 
1  gmeu  tb«7  claim  peculiar  care 
From  all  who  love  to  eat  irood  candy, 
And  to  drink  rum  instead  of  brandy  I' 

The  lines  were  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  with  the  following  reply : 

*  M01.ASSB8  in  the  East  is  Hweet, 
For  Yankee  urchins  good  to  eat; 
But  'possum-oti  far  iu  the  Weat  * 
I  recHon  still  is  thought  the  best; 
So  eat  your  oil,  and  grease  your  faces, 
While  wo  eat  candy  and  molasses  I' 

After  the  decease  of  Henry  Fielding,  Garrick,  whose  face  could  assume  all 
forms  of  expression,  sat  for  his  portrait,  and  sneceeded  in  counterfeiting  his  features 
80  perfectly,  that  an  excellent  portrait  of  the  author  of  *  Tom  Jones'  was  extempo- 
rised. .  .  .  We  have  given  eb»e where,  under  the  impression  that  our  readers  would 
easily  apply  the  portrait,  a  picture  of  a  *  Wortliie  Commaunder  in  the  Warres.*  Per- 
haps they  will  have  as  little  difficulty  in  reco^iizing  the  sitter  for  this  miniature  of 
quite  a  different  character :  '  View  him  at  a  muster ;  he  goes  with  such  noise  as  if 
his  body  were  the  wheel-barrow  that  carried  his  judgment  rumbling  to  drill  his  sou]> 
dien!'  .  .  .  Sheridan  usually  spoke  of  Harley,  Lord  Oxford's,  numerous  natural 
children,  as  *  The  Harlaian  Miscellany.^  Upon  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Lamb,  whom  no 
one  would  acknowledge  as  a  son,  to  Miss  Saintfois,  whom  every  one  claimed  as  a 
daughter,  Sheridan  ob6er\^ed,  that  Nobody's  Bon  had  at  last  married  Everybody's 
daughter.*  .  ,  .  We  observe  that  the  capital  *  Thoufjrhts  on  Manly  Education, 
^tten  for  and  published  in  the  Knickerbocker,  are  appearing,  in  numbera,  in  the 
New- York  *  Christian  Messenger,''  without  any  credit  to  their  original  source.  This 
struck  us  at  first  as  a  little  wrong,  or  rather,  not  quite  right ;  but  s'pect  it  must  be,  be- 
cause the  '  Messenger'  is  a  religious  paper.  .  .  .  Ws  regret  to  hear  of  the  death,  by 
yellow  fever,  on  board  the  United  States'  Steamer  *  Mississippi/  at  Sacrificios,  of  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Mapeb,  Assistant- Engineer  in  the  United  States'  Navy.  He  was  the 
son  of  Major  Charles  Mapes,  late  of  tliis  city,  and  a  young  man  of  conspicuous 
talents  and  high  promise.  Letters  from  the  Chief  Engineer,  and  from  Commaiider 
Slidell  Mackenzie,  speak  in  the  warmest  terms  of  approbation  of  his  character  as 
an  officer  and  a  man.  lie  died  deeply  lamented  by  all  with  whom  he  was  brought  in 
contact,  and  was  buried  on  the  twelfth  of  November  at  Sacrificios,  near  Vera-Cruz, 
with  all  due  honors,  attended  by  the  officen  and  men  of  the  ship.  We  offer  to  his  be- 
reaved relatives  oiur  sincere  condolence  with  them  in  their  affliction.  .  .  .  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  upon  being  asked,  on  one  occasion,  by  a  too  inquisitive  Russian  tourist,  *  what 
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nnk  a  Squire  was  entitled  to  in  England  ?'  replied :  *  About  the  same  as  a  Prince  in 
Rosaa  !'...*  I  sat,  Sqnlire,  wh-*t  HI  ye6u  take  for  that  'are  dog  o'  your*n?*  said 
a  Yankee  pedlar  to  an  (4d  Dutch  farmer,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lancaster,  Pennsyl- 
Tania :  *  what  11  ye5a  take  for  him  7  He  ain*t  a  very  good-lookin*  dog ;  but  what 
was  yoa  callatin',  may-be,  he  'd  fetch  T  *  AhV  responded  the  Dutchman,  *  dat  dog 
ish  n*t  wort'  not*ing,  'most ;  he  ish  n't  wort'  you  to  buy  'urn.'  '  Guess  tew  doHaiB 
abe6ut  would  git  him,  would  n't  it  ?  I  '11  give  you  that  for  him.'  *  Yais  ;  he  is  n't 
worf  dat'     *  Wal,  I  '11  take  him,'  said  the  pedlar.     <  Sh'stop !'  said  the  Dutchman  ; 

*  dere  's  one  t'ing  about  dat  dog  I  giin  't  selL'  '  O,  take  off  his  collar  ;  I  do  n't  want 
that,'  suggested  the  pedlar.  *  T  ain't  dat,'  replied  Mynheer ;  *  he 's  a  boor  dog,  but  I 
gkn  't  tell  de  wag  of  hish  daU  /'  There  is  some  good  honest  Dutch  poetry  of  feeling 
in  that  reply,  reader,  if  you  will  but  think  of  it  a  moment  .  .  .  Coming  home 
to-night,  we  found  the  sanctum  redolent  of  *  Aiaby  the  Blest ;'  and  not  until  we 
had  perused  a  note  which  lay  upon  the  table,  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Lambert,  Druggist,  in 
Folton-ctreet,  Brooklyn,  were  we  made  aware  of  its  odorous  souroe.  The  nauseating 
draughts,  bitter  pills  and  poisonous  potions  of  the  druggist's-shop  might  all  be  '  swal- 
lowed up  and  lost'  in  the  incense  which  arises  from  the  long  and  graceful  vessel '  be- 
fore us.'  .  .  .  SoMK  yean  since,  at  the  time  the  <  Conservative'  party  first  raised  its 
head  between  the  Whigs  and  *  Loco-Fooos,'  with  William  C.  Rives  of  Virginia,  and 
N.  F.  Tallmadoe  of  New- York,  as  its  recognized  leaden,  a  diminutive,  weazened- 
freed  little  Frenchman,  residing  at  St.  Louis,  became  a  convert  to  its  doctrines.  He 
was  noted  for  his  zeal  and  activity  among  the  politicians  of  his  quarter  ;  and  one  day, 
OB  meeting  a  gentleman  whom  we  will  call  *  Mr.  Harris,'  the  following  dialogue  en- 
med:  *  Monsieur  Harris — axcuse  me,  if  you  please;  you  know  great  deal ;  but, 
Sare,  if  you  please,  what  I  am,  eh?'  *  You?  —  why,  you  are  a  little,  dried-up  old 
Frenchman.'     *  No,  no,  Sare ;  not  vat  I  am  in  de  body,  but  vat  I  am  in  de  politique  ?' 

*  Why,  you  're  a  Whig,  I  suppose.'    *  No,  Sare  I'    *  Well,  then,  you  are  a  Loco-Foco.* 

*  Kevare !'    •  Well,  what  the  d 1  are  you  then  V    *  Sare,  I  s'all  tell  you ;  I  am 

de  Resarve ;  I  am  Rive  on  de  Virginny !  Sometimes  I  t'ink  I  am  Rive  himself.' 
This  was  as  clear  as  the  '  principles  of  ninety-eight ;'  and  was  quite  satisfactory  to 
his  colloqnist  .  .  .  The  late  Earl  of  Buchan,  so  well  known  for  his  eccentricities, 
-was  the  terror  of  the  literati  of  Edinburgh.  He  would  call  upon  them  at  eight  in 
the  morning,  and  nt  until  high  noon.  •  A  servant  once  applied  to  Sir  Walter  Scott 
fat  a  place,  very  highly  recommended.  *  But  are  you  peFsonally  acquainted  with  the 
Earl  of  Buchan  T  *  I  cannot  say  that  I  am,  Sir.'  *  Then  you  will  do  for  me !'  said 
Scott.  —  The  old  Eail  not  only  bored  his  townsmen,  but  extended  similar  favore  to 
great  men  every  where.  Every  body  rememben  how  he  puzzled  Washington  by 
sending  him  the  <  Wallace  Box,'  and  how  well  the  General  got  out  of  the  dilemma 
imposed  upon  him.  He  had  in  his  house  a  printing-press,  and  was  accustomed  to  set 
up  the  whimsical  effusions  of  his  brain  in  prase  and  in  verse,  and  distribute  them 
every  where.  He  also  kept  in  his  house  a  sumptuous  coflin,  intended  for  himself  and 
for  Dryburg  Abbey ;  but  he  could  never  prevail  upon  Lady  Buchan  to  have  her  mea- 
sure  taken  for  a  similar  luxury !  —  Ou  some  festive  occasion  in  Eklinburgh,  in  com^ 
pony  with  Sir  Walter,  he  was  boasting,  with  more  than  his  accustomed  extrava- 
gance of  the  assistance  which  he  had  rendered  Adam  Smith  in  writing  *  The  Wealth 
of  Nations.'  Some  one,  who  felt  annoyed  by  his  egotism,  besought  Scott  to  put  an 
end  to  it  *  By  no  means,  Sir,'  replied  he ;  '  let  him  go  on  ;  by-and-by  he  will  de-> 
Clare  himself  the  author  of  <  Buohan's  FamUy  Fhyndan !"   .   .   .   Well,  lonf^ 
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time  reader,  how  do  we  <  strike  yoa'  in  oar  new  diev?  Said  we  not  well,  that  we 
would  be  *  beyond  competition?'  As  touching  the  literary  materiel  of  the  nombert 
we  shall  say  little ;  yet  we  cannot  avoid  thinking,  that  fron  the  firrt  page  of  the 
*  Original  Papers,'  up  to  our  own  humble  departments,  a  more  nnifonnly  excellent 
number  of  the  Knickeebocker  has  not  been  issued  for  many  months.  This,  to  be 
sure,  is  but  a  matter  of  personal  taste ;  yet  we  hope  to  be  o(«firmed  in  cur  impive- 
sion  by  the  public  We  began  the  present  number  at  a  late  period  of  the  month ; 
and  what  with  this,  the  getting  of  new  types,  and  the  occurrence  of  two  hoUdays  In 
our  already  sufficiently  limited  space  of  time,  we  have  not  been  able  to  establish,  thit 
month,  the  promptitude  of  pubUcation  which  will  be  observed  hereafter.  •  .  .  Wb 
find  this  singular  fact  set  down  in  an  old  note-book  of  oum :  *  During  a  storm  and  inunda- 
tion in  Bengal,  in  May,  1833,  a  Mr.  Campbell,  living  on  the  island  of  Sanger,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hoogly,  was  sitting  in  his  house  at  night,  which  was  crowded  with  the 
inhabitants  who  had  sought  it  for  safety,  what  should  oome  squeezing  and  pushing  its 
way  into  the  interior  of  the  house  but  an  inmiense  tiger,  with  his  tail  hanging  down* 
and  exhibiting  every  symptom  of  excessive  fear !  He  nestled  himself  in  a  comer,  and 
lay  down  like  a  large  Newfoundland  dog.  Mr.  Camtbell  loaded  his  gun  quietly,  and 
shot  him  dead  on  the  spot*  Pleasant  evening  call  that,  W88n*t  it?  .  .  .  Somb 
losel  Yankee  (in  Barre,  Mass.,  we  believe,)  has  been  stealing  our  invention — recorded 
years  ago,  with  a  caveat,  in  the  Knickbrbockbb — of  the  ^Patent  Self- Acting  Hfn- 
Persuader,*  Every  egg  that  falls  into  one  of  our  flexible*bottom*d  hen's-nests  will  bo 
forfeit  to  us,  by  the  laws  of  patent  of  these  *  United-n  States-n.'  A  vermilion  hint. 
A  prepared  report   .   .   .   Dobs  not  the  quaint  SrBNSBE  *  speak  sooth'  in  these  lines: 

*  It  ia  the  miod  that  maketh  good  or  ill. 
That  raakath  wretch  or  happy,  rieh  or  poor ; 
For  tome,  that  bath  abuudaace  at  bis  will, 
Hath  not  enough,  but  wkuIs  hi  greater  »tor« ; 
And  other  that  bath  little,  aaka  do  more, 
But  in  that  little  ii  both  rich  and  wise ; 
For  wisdom  ia  moat  richea;  IboU  therefore 
They  are,  which  fortanAs  do  by  wills  devise, 
Since  each  unto  himself  his  life  may  fortunise.' 

Wb  have  mislaid  or  lost  a  strip  of  *  Gossip'  manuscript  which  recorded  the  wonder- 
fol  merits  and  ci^MibilitteB  of  *OiUUt-Percha,*  the  gum  of  a  tree  found  on  the  island  of 
Ponteo  and  the  entire  Malayan  peninsula,  which  has  of  late  been  introduced  into  the 
United  States  by  S.  T.  Abmsteono,  Esq.,  one  of  our  most  enterprising  citizens.  We  shaU 
have  something  to  say  in  our  next  of  this  wonderful  production  of  nature.  .  .  «  'Slbbf,* 
says  an  old  English  author,  *  is  Death's  picture,  drawn  to  life,  or  the  twilight  of  life 
and  death.  In  sleep  we  kindly  shake  Death  by  the  hand,  but  when  we  are  awakened 
we  shall  not  know  him.  Sleepings  are  so  many  trials  to  die,  that  at  last  we  may  do  it 
perfectly.'  .  .  .  Wb  have  received  three  or  four  very  interesting  ^Eaetem  Sketch^ 
from  our  esteemed  Oriental  correspondent  But  we  fear  there  are  one  or  two  preceding 
sketches  which  have  not  yet  reached  us.  At  present  they  do  not  <  connect'  with  what 
has  already  appeared.  .  .  .  Wb  had  the  pleasure  to  hear  the  other  evening,  at  the 
house  of  an  old  fiiend,  a  young  lady  play  very  many  airs  upon  the  flute,  in  a  style 
which  almost  rivalled  Ktle  himselH  Why  should  not  this  become  a  fashionable  female 
accomplishment?  Their  flexiUe  fingen  can  *  govern  the  ventiges'  of  the  instrument 
deftly,  and  they  can  *  give  it  breath  with  their  mouths,'  (sweet  mouths !)  quite  as  well 
as  the  sterner  sex.  .  .  .  Books,  periodicals,  oommuiicatioiis,  etc.,  received  dazing 
the  last  thiee  weeks,  will  leeeife  ■ttentka  ip9ur  neit 


*  Ws  regard  it  bc  tb«  vety  iMSt  work  of  its  kind  in  the  Unioo.'  —  SUJlbama  (Ft)  Jmnud. 

*  Tax  KKiCKKaBocxBB  wu  r«MifMd  milh  itnfi|iltiig  DunrtifilJly  op  l^e  firit  of  the  month,  wUc] 
hovover  i«  tho  least  merit  of  this  agreemhte  miscellany ;  for  its  contents  are  as  iaTariably  food  a 
its  appearance  is  punctual.'— Wiixiah  Cdllicn  Bata2«t,  ta  tks  Hew-Tork  EveiUMg  PosL 

'Tax  last  KincKXBBocxxB  is  exceedingly  good.  There  are  no  leu  than  twenty-lbur  orifinal  ar 
tlelos^  and  all  of  the  ri^t  sort ;  soma  of  them  worthy  of  Blackwood's  palmiest  days.  The  EdUar*( 
TWMs  ia  in  Mr.  CLAmJfs  happiest  vein ;  rariod  and  raoy  in  a  re^npAahlp  degrae*'  _^ 

'  Thx  KictcnKSBOCKSB  seems  to  increase  in  sttraction  as  It  ad  vances  in  age.  It  exliibits  a  monthlj 
Tariety  of  contributions  unsarpsssed  in  number  or  ability.' — /TaiteaaJ  InteUigm»€9r, 

■Tax  KmcKsaBocxxm  1e  tee  of  the  most  valualOe  VagaainarD^lir^,  and  ontatripa  all  eon 
peCitSon  ia  the  higher  walks  of  literature.'  —  Jlbamff  Argug. 

*  Ws  hava  her^  an  old  and  geaeraVfavorite ;  ope  anonK  th«  p|()neei».</ ,tha  American  periodica 
press ;  the  reoerable  HjctoKkitBberinu  The  i  EatroB%  Ttfbto*  «s  ahrsyh  mt  moatattfAeftive  portioi 
of  *Oi.D  Khick.'!*  monthly  bill  of  fare— to  us  at  least;  and  in  the  present  nnoriMr  we  hare  fouui 
it moraeor- irs»-reri'Gas.«a^7iia««.' 

PKmDcsrr  Etbbett,  or  tiARVABb  Coixbox,  latb  IflviiThA  to  Ebczjibd.  — 'I  pemae  th 
KncxBBBocxKB  witb  high  gratification.  It  seems  to  me  of  sn  order  of  merit  quite  abore  thi 
arerage  of  tbe  periodicals  of  this  class,  Engiish  or  American.' 

Bon,  J.  K. Paituiiko,  latb  Sbcbbtart  or  thb  Navt.  — 'The  manner  lo  whkh  the  Kmickkb 
BocxxB  is  conducted,  and  the  great  merit  of  its  contribntnn,  place  it  in  the  highest  rank  ofperiodicals 

Paor.  LoxfGrBZ.Low,  Cambbidob  UNivXBBrrr.  —  *  The  Knicxxbbockxb  stands  high  in  this  quar 
tar.    I|  b  superior  to  pN>«t  of  the  QbgUsh^nyifsziiies;  aii^  well  dqier^es  l^  j^ga  )ist  oQMil^fii4^' 

Hon.  Roxxbt  M.  Cbablton,  Ocoboxa. — The  ^ickxbbockbb  is  a  work  which  reiquires  no  pull 
iBf }  and  I  vhall  always  feel  that  I  am  codfbrring  a  favor  on  those  to  whom  1  recommend  it 

llBa.L.  H.  SioooBifXT.— 'Ihare  long  regarded^ tHe' Knxcxxbbocxxb  as  th^  best  pariodkal  ii 
Amerieftj  aiad  it  really  seems  second  to  none  abroad.' 

Tbb  Lohdoh  'TiMXf.*— 'The  London  *  TVoms*  eonmunds  the  Kxicxxasacxxx  in  eordia 
terms,  and  speaks  of  sereral  articles  fivip  which  Jt  h»^  aelecied  libera]  extracts  for  sobeeqneBt  pah 
Ikaiioa.'  —  Loxbox  Cob.  N.  '  Ev.  Btab.* 

tioQ  by  oar  Magaxines  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic' 

hoKDow  '  HoBRiNO  CBM&mctk.'^^laBifing  »9m4hk  iamh4rsldfti*  as,hre  are  iBoUaed  to  cos 
dder  thin  the  best  of  all  the  American  literary  periodicals.  Its  contents  are  highly  IntarestiBg,  in 
KnK«in o^d f)9USil^:.'  ;, r'    .  '  ,,,M  .   !  .    / 

TBI  IfOKDOir  Lttebabt  Gasbttb.— 'Tbe  taste  and  talent  which  theKivxcxxBBocxXB  displaj 
are  highly  ereditable  to  American  wi7^n,.a]7d  w^  ^p§^i!bHftor  EngUah  readera.' 

Lomxav  MsTaoroUTAX  Monthly  Maoaximx.  —  'We  have  read  several  Bombers  of  this  tal 
ented  periodical,  and  rqjolced  in  them.  They  would  do  credit  to  any  eonntry,  or  to  any  state  of  eivili 
xstioB  to  -which  humanity  has  yet  arrived.' 

LoiBdir  f  AfitaiffjIoM.'-* Mmli  vary  clever  XaathI|Kira|Bfelti^*  Tin  XJkkittiiAttf  oj  New 
Tortf  wa  copy  the  IbUowing  spirited  story,'  etc. 

B^EttWjmo  ArotMB  LVtrtW.^ •  The  KMittx*«iodiDBi>  tKoba^  A^id^  wt^iodisdi  Ihiirt 
yet  sees.    I  take  pleasure  in  eBcloaing  you  an  article  which  was  penned  expressly  lor  yoor  work.' 

CKABz.xa  BiCKXXS,  Esq^^l  read  the  KNicxxBBo(!ttX'*irifhVeffjri|kWlr|iiJarardririfc  l^AeUi 
BMMt  various  and  entertaining  periodical.  It  affords  pie  pleasure  to  contribute  to  the  pages  of  i 
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taitea  tf  tbemaas  of  raadfn^' 

Catt.  F.  Mabbtat. — '  You  make  an  excellent  Magazine — spirited,  various,  and  originaL  I  hop4 
niy  yiiisaiMn'.  wiU's^a^ct  no  discredit  upon  the  good  company  ia  which  it  wOl  Had  ileelt' 
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*  The  first  number  of  the  Tioenly- Seventh  Vohmt  of  this  venerable  and  widely-popular  periodicsl 
appears  upon  entirely  new  and  beautiful  type,  in  all  its  departments ;  and  in  its  rich  aad  diversified 
contents,  continues  to  vindicate  its  reputation  as  the  most  agreeable  and  entertaining  MacasiiM  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States.  When  we  first  sUrted  the  old  'New-Yorker,'  our  friend  Claex  bad 
proMded  us  as  Editor  of  the  Knicbxrbocejsr  about  a  twelvemonth ;  it  has  now  reached  an  ^^ 
greatly  beyond  that  of  any  American  Monthly;  a  fact  which  literally  *  speaks  volumes*  Ir  prmise 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  conducted.  No  number  of  the  K.  has  ever  beea  fasaed 
under -.Clark's  supervision  that  did  not  bear- indubitable  evidence  of  editorial  care,  aud  anzioos 
thought  and  well-directed  labor  enstamped  upon  its  pages.  We  have  known  n«  awnthly,  of  this 
eoubtry  or  Europe,  so  thoroughly  edited,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  teroou  With  a  corps  of  con- 
tributors embracing  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  country,  with  not  a  few  from  the  other  sid«  of 
the  water,  it  has  been  able  to  present  articles  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  and  in  rich  variety ;  whiles 
as  if  emulqus  of  the  contributed  portions,  the  editorial  department  has  regulariy  incrtesed  in  variaty 
and  abundance.'— Asw-rorik  DaUf  Tribwu. 

*  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  unfailing  promptitude  of  this  oldMoathly.'eEcept  perhaps 
its  constant  and  constantly  increasing  czcellenae.  Mathematicians  tell  us  ef  certain  curves  called 
tfmptotes,  wkose  peculiarity  is  always  to  approach  each  other,  and  yet,  even  when  Infiaitalj  ex- 
tended, never  to  intersect.  The  KNiCKEaaocxxa,  which  has  reached  an  age  for  a  Hag asine  muck 
greater  than  a  hundred  years  Ibr  a  man,  Rnd  only  to  be  attained  by  a  more  marvellous  mirae.  ai,h» 

Crpetually  approached  the  highast  pMsible  point  of  interest  and  excellence ;  and  yet  it  seens  to 
ve  an  sxeelster,  fbr  each  nninber  seems  better  than  that  which  went  before.  How  it  is  dooe  ow 
friend  Clark  may  understand— but  It  is  a  sealed  mystery  to  us.  There  is  no  publieatioa  ia  the 
United  Sutes  that  has  so  attractive  or  popular  a  featurs  as  the  Edit^r'a  Ta&is  of  the  Kmcxxa- 

yocKSa.' — ifcts-  Y^rk  Oierier  tmd  JEnqmrer,  

^^  844  tiird  peig%  9f  094w. 
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NORTHERN     tiTERAtURE:     THE     SAGAS. 


mou    THB    FnsxoB   or    uarmibb. 


Thb  word  '  Saga'  is  derived  from  '  Segia,'  (to  Bay.)  It  sigiiifiefl 
tecital,  tradition ;  not  written,  but  verbal ;  that  which  is  related ;  as 
for  example,  the  garrulous  tales  of  the  aged  or  the  conversations  of 
a  friend.  In  this  manner  were  produced  the  Icelandic  Sagas  ;  a 
collection  of  national  traditions,  without  pretension  to  great  literary 
merit 

Seated  each  evening  in  the  chimney-comer  of  the  peasant  cottage, 
or  perchance  beneath  the  tent  of  the  soldier,  the  '  old  man'  repeated 
the  tales  recounted  to  him  by  his  parents,  while  his  younger  listeners 
carefully  treasured  up  his  words,  to  transmit  the  same  iii  turn  to  their 
descendants.  These  recitals,  devoid  as  they  were  of  om&ment,  yet 
touching  from  their  simplicity,  were  thus  circulated  with  almost  as 
much  correctness  as  if  written  down  by  the  hand  of  an  accomplished 
stencmnpher,  or  printed  as  an  Elzevir.  Each  succeeding  generar 
tion  mmished,  it  is  true,  a  '  new  edition ;'  still,  nothing  important  was 
lost,  or  materially  alter^.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  say  which  produc- 
tions are  entitled  to  the  most  respect  i  those  carefully  prepared  and 
given  to  the  world,  containing  the  elaborated  thoughts  or  their  author, 
or  these  simple  traditions,  which,  issuing  as  it  were  from  the  midst  of 
die  common  people,  seem  to  gather,  m  the  lapse  of  centuries,  the 
authority  of  history. 

Each  nation  has  its  particular  cycle ;  its  group  of  great  traditions, 
gathered  aroimd  some  distinguished  name.  These  two  are  described 
by  different  titles ;  they  are  called  by  one  *  Romanceros,'  by  another 
*  Kcemper-viser,'  and  by  others,  *  Ballads,'  *  Legends,'  *  Annals  of 
the  Troubadours ;'  but  wherever  sought  for,  no  popular  traditions 
will  be  found  comparable,  as  a  whole,  to  the  Icelandic  Sagas.  The 
inventive  genius  of  the  multitude  has  no  where  else  shown  itself  so 
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exuberant,  nor  have  history  and  poetry  been  to  bo  great  an  extent 
the  immediate  production  of  the  common  people.  The  peasant  of 
Lisieux  comprehends  little,  at  the  present  day,  of  the  *  Romance  of 
Row  ;'  the  English  student  requires  lime  and  attention  to  master  the 
quaint  niceties  of  Chaucer ;  while  to  render  them  even  paitially  in- 
telligible to  the  general  reader,  the  German  literati  have  been  forced 
to  present  in  a  more  modem  dress  the  poems  of  the  *  Niebelungen' 
ana  the  *  ParcivaV  of  Wolfram  Eschenbach.  Yet  the  poor  Icelandic 
peasant  reads  without  such  aids  the  writings  of  his  fathers,  and  will 
transmit  them  to  be  equally  well  understood  by  those  who  shall  suc- 
ceed him. 

I  remember  well  that  on  one  occasion  the  daughter  of  a  fisherman, 
who  supplied  me  daily  with  fish  and  sea-birds,  found  me  occupied  in 
deciphermg  the  *  Saga  of  Nial.*  *Ah!*  she  exclaimed,  *  I  know 
that  work ;  I  have  read  it  often  in  my  childhood.'  At  the  same  time 
she  pointed  out  to  me  some  of  its  most  beautiful  and  striking  pas- 
sages. Would  it  be  possible  to  find  in  France,  at  the  present  day, 
the  daughter  of  a  fisherman  so  well  acquainted  with  the  story  of  Sl 
Dennis  ] 

One  does  not  at  the  first  glance  comprehend  the  importance  of  the 
Sagas ;  especially  if  they  are  regarded  only  as  local  traditions,  con- 
fined to  the  narrow  boundaries  of  Iceland,  and  furnishing  the  mere 
legends  of  the  valleys  of  Breidabolstad  and  Hecla.  The  truth  is,  the 
Sagas  embrace  the  language,  customs,  history  and  religion  of  the 
entire  ancient  North.  *  What  should  we  know,'  demands  Rask, 
'  concerning  the  intellectuEd  development  and  internal  organization 
of  the  North,  were  it  not  for  the  ancient  law-books  ana  Sagas  V 
Unassisted  by  these  valuable  memorials  of  former  times,  we  grope 
our  way  in  utter  darkness.  It  is  for  the  want  of  these,  and  such  as 
these,  diat  the  true  history  of  the  reunion  of  numerous  principalities 
in  Denmark,  duiing  the  reign  of  Gorm,  and  indeed  of  various  other 
matters  of  great  interest,  is  buried  in  oblivion.  What  should  we 
know  about  the  life  of  Odin,  his  teachings  and  actions,  were  it  not 
for  the  Eddas  and  the  songs  of  ancient  Scalds  V 

Iceland  was  peopled  by  a  colony  of  Norwegians,  who  carried  to 
their  new  abodes  the  paiticular  religious  tenets,  customs  and  laws  of 
their  native  land.  Ingolfr,  before  his  departure,  like  a  second  ^neas, 
placed  his  household  gods  upon  the  vessel  which  was  to  bear  him  in 
his  wanderings.  Even  the  latices  and  bucklers  of  the  warriors  who 
composed  his  train  were  covered  with  symbolic  characters.  These 
men,  who  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  *  Harold  of  the  Fair  Hair,'  •  were 
descended  from  the  most  noble  families  in  Norway.  They  united 
ancestral  pride  with  renown  in  arms.  Fearful  of  its  being  forgotten, 
they  caused  to  be  frequently  recounted,  or  recounted  themselves, 
their  genealogy  and  exploits,  together  with  the  adventures  of  their 
relatives  and  friends.  The  true  Scandinavian  spirit  was  thus  kept 
alive  in  this  little  band  of  fugitives,  and  in  this  mode  Iceland  was 
identified  with  Sweden  and  Norway.     It  became  celebrated  for  the 

*"  Or  •  IliirakJ  of  Uic  White  Lock»,' 
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same  daring  exploits,  religious  festivitieB,  and*  a  like  adventurous  and 
hardy  population.  Each  year  these  intrepid  islanders  re-visited  Nor- 
way, or  traversed  the  waters  of  the  Baltic.  They  returned  to  their 
&therland  to  receive  the  legacy  of  some  departed  relative,  to  visit  old 
connexions,  and  not  unfrequently  to  decide  some  quarrel  connected 
with  their  ancestors.  They  stopped  at  Drouthheim,  Copenhagen  and 
Upsala;  thus  reviving  former  associations  and  gathering  materials 
for  new  recitals.  They  were  in  &ct  roving  chroniclers,  who,  in  lieu 
of  ransacking  the  musty  tomes  of  libraries,  gathered  information  from 
the  lips  of  living  men,  and  engraved  with  their  swords  upon  die  rock 
and  the  rune-staff  the  actions  of  distinguished  warriors  with  whom 
they  were  acquainted.  They  resembled  the  Arabs  of  the  desert, 
seeking  each  adventurous  excursion  during  the  day,  and  regaling 
themselves  at  night  with  recounting  their  exploits. 

The  Norwegian  merchants,  too,  often  landed  on  the  coasts  of  Ice- 
land, bearing  £e  productions  of  other  lands,  to  be  exchanged  for  fish 
and  wool  stuffs.  They  arrived  in  autumn,  and  departed  in  the 
spring.  In  this  way  they  became  the  guests  of  Icelandic  families, 
and  recounted,  during  the  long  winter  evenings,  the  history  of  their 
various  voyages,  the  names  of  the  kings  of  Scandinavia,  and  their 
memorable  battles.  To  these  were  added  the  Icelandic  travellers, 
who  wandered  annually  into  other  countries,  entering  at  one  time 
the  cooits  of  some  distinguished  Jarl,  and  at  another  Uie  tents  of  fo- 
reign warriors,  gathering  traditions  fbr  their  distant  land.  It  is  true 
that  these  travellers  received  far  less  respect  than  was  shown  to  the 
Scalds ;  still,  they  were  heartily  entertained  and  welcomed.  The 
court  of  each  Jarl  was  always  assembled  to  listen  to  the  story  of  their 
traveb,  and  they  were  usually  rewarded  with  valuable  presents. 
Torfeos  states  that  one  of  these  wandering  historians  related  a  tale 
of  three  days'  duration.  '  Where,'  exclaimed  the  astonished  Jarl, 
' have  yon  collected  this  history  ?'  'In  my  own  country,'  responded 
the  narrator ;  '  I  have  each  year  attended  the  session  of  the  Althing, 
and  remember  the  recitals  of  our  celebrated  Haldor.' 

After  a  succession  of  long  voyages,  these  Saga-men  returned  with 
the  choice  fruits  gathered  in  their  wanderings  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  their  days  in  Iceland.  Neither  the  charms  of  more  productive 
regions,  nor  the  many  friendships  they  had  formed,  caused  them  to 
£9rget  the  shores  whence  they  had  departed,  or  the  humble  residences 
from  which  ascended  the  smoke  of  their  own  fire-sides.  The  iso- 
lated inhabitants  of  the  rugged  island  which  they  re-visited  rushed 
in  crowds  to  welcome  their  arrival,  and  eagerly  demanded  the  recital 
of  some  new  adventure.  It  was  indeed  a  happy  moment  to  the  sim- 
ple peasants  who  thus  surrounded  the  long-absent ;  it  was  the  poetry 
of  their  existence.  It  is  related  that  on  one  occasion,  while  the  peo- 
ple were  assembled  at  the  Althing  for  the  discussion  of  important 
matters,  and  opposing  parties  were  contending  vvith  great  virulence 
and  little  prospect  of  an  amicable  understanding,  it  was  suddenly 
announced  that  Bishop  Maynupen  had  just  arrived  from  Norway. 
In  an  instant  the  Althing  was  deserted  in  the  universal  rush  to  wel* 
come  the  new-comer. 
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In  this  manner  the  traditions  of  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Norway 
became  each  succeeding  year  more  extensively  known  in  Iceland, 
until  this  poor  and  distant  island  finally  contained  within  its  borders 
many  a  rich  treasure  for  the  curious  of  after  days.  While  the  peo- 
ple of  the  North  changed  by  their  constant  contact  with  other  na- 
tions, Iceland  retained  its  strong  original  characteristics.  Christianity 
destroyed  at  once  with  its  cross  the  Scandinavian  idol  and  the  altar 
of  Odin  ;*  but  Iceland  yet  guarded  fiuthfuUy  the  superstitions  com- 
mitted to  her  care.  Her  poet  Scemund  still  sung  of  Balder  and  of 
Freya,  even  when  surrounded  by  the  churches  of  a  better  faith,  and 
the  old  Paganism  of  the  North  took  refuge  in  the  Sagas. 

It  is  therefore  to  these  collections  we  must  turn  to  mlly  understand 
the  history  of  that  band  of  pirates  who  during  the  middle  ages  over- 
ran and  took  possession  of  all  Europe.  It  is  hence  that  we  shall  dis- 
cover facts  elucidating  the  English  and  Norman  origin ;  that  we  shall 
learn  the  history  of  Rurik  and  his  companions,  who  departed  during 
the  ninth  century  to  found  a  kingdom  in  Russia,  and  of  Robert  Guis- 
card,  who  subjected  half  of  Italy  to  his  power.  From  these  sources 
also  are  derived  the  most  important  documents  cited  by  early  Danish 
and  Swedish  historians.  In  shoit,  whatever  chronicler  of  past  events 
neglects  the  Sagas,  runs  the  risk  of  submitting  to  the  public  an  incom- 
plete production. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  Sagas.  Tortus  mentions  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven,  and  MUUer  has  analyzed  the  contents  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-six.  These  Sagas  are  variously  classified.  First, 
in  alphabetical  order ;  again,  with  reference  to  the  supposed  period 
of  their  origin,  and  the  geography  of  places  they  describe.  The 
greater  part  of  them  have  an  exceedingly  heroic  cast  of  detail,  and 
may  be  classed  with  the  earliest  Engli£  ballads  and  old  waivsongs 
of  the  Swedes  and  Danes ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  '  Hildenbuch' 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  poem  of  '  Beowulf.'  It  is  true  that  in  general 
the  principal  personages  are  not  gallant  '  chevaliers,'  like  l^oee  of 
Bocardo  and  Ariosto,  nor  beings  surrounded,  as  were  the  '  Knights  of 
the  Round  Table,'  with  all  possible  mysticism  and  fauy  influence. 
One  hears  nothing  in  the  Sagas  of  splendid  tournaments,  or  of  Cha- 
telains  continually  weeping  in  the  beautifully-chiselled  turrets  which 
rise  by  the  side  of  marble  balconies.  The  men  of  the  Sagas  are 
never  represented  as  whiling  away  their  time  in  the  badinage  of  love, 
nor  are  die  women  employed  in  working  out  curious  memorials  for 
such  idle  wooers.  The  pictures  given  are  rude;  they  represent 
stem  characters. 

The  Icelander  generally  quitted  his  abode  early  in  the  spring,  and 
embarking  in  a  frail  boat  with  those  willing  to  follow  his  fortunes, 
steered  foith  on  some  imcertain  route.  Ofl-times  his  departure  oc- 
curred during  the  most  tempestuous  weather,  that  he  might  the  bet- 
ter baffle  and  surprise  his  enemies.  If  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings 
he  encountered  a  strange  vessel,  he  attacked  and  harpooned  it  as  he 
would  a  whale,  literally  drawing  it  after  him  to  some  place  of  secu- 
rity. In  these  combats  chie&  and  soldiers  struggled  promiscuously, 
and  the  conquerors  always  retired  celebrating  their  victories  with 
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songs  and  bacchanalian  festiyities.  If,  as  the  result  of  a  protracted 
contest,  neither  party  gained  a  decided  advantage,  they  threw  down 
their  arms,  extended  to  each  other  the  giasp  of  fHenoship,  and  be- 
came sworn  weapon-brothers,  entering  afterward  the  same  vessel, 
and  departing  in  quest  of  common  adventures.  On  their  arrival  at  a 
given  point  they  disembarked,  and  fastening  their  vessel  securely  to 
some  rock,  commenced  burning  and  destroying  every  thipg  within 
their  reach.  The  jpeople  of  the  places  thus  attacked  fled  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  hostilities,  while  the  priests,  moving  in  solemn  proces- 
siod,  chanted  the  '  a  jurore  Narmanorum  libera  nos  Domine,' 

It  is  true  that  these  adventurers  were  pirates,  yet  they  were  more 
desirous  of  combat  than  of  pillage,  and  prouder  of  wounds  received 
in  battle  than  the  heaps  oi  treasure  they  amassed.  War  was  of 
coarse  the  subject  of  their  popular  songs,  which  invariably  contained 
the  boldest  personifications  of  physical  force  and  courage.  These 
were  oiten  represented  as  huge  rorms  having  eight  heads,  like  the 
gods  of  India,  and  striking  a  multitude  of  blows  at  once.  For  men 
cherishing  such  superstitions  to  die  of  ordinary  sickness  was  of 
course  a  most  ignoble  fate ;  and  even  the  god  Odm  is  described  as 
departing,  when  aged,  by  his  own  hand.  The  Saga  of  Graulroth  re- 
lates that  there  is  a  rock  in  Norway  from  which  old  men  were  accus- 
tomed to  precipitate  themselves  to  escape  the  infirmities  of  advanced 
life^  To  die  in  combat  was  regarded  as  the  only  desirable  fate,  and 
the  more  terrible  the  fatal  wound  the  greater  the  distinction.  The 
death  of  his  son  was  announced  to  Sivard.  '  Did  he  die  in  battle  V 
exclaimed  the  father.  '  Yes,'  answered  the  messenger, '  and  received 
his  wounds  in  front.'  '  It  is  well,'  was  the  response ;  '  any  other  end 
would  have  disgraced  both  him  and  myself !' 

It  is  related,  diat  afler  a  desperate  combat,  Asmundr  finally  gained 
the  victory  over  Egil,  and  huriing  him  to  the  earth,  held  him  there, 
with  a  strong  grasp,  at  his  mercy.  *  I  cannot  at  this  moment  kill 
you,'  said  Asmundr,  '  for  I  have  not  my  sword  with  me.  Will  you 
promise  to  remain  until  I  obtain  it  1'  ^1  promise,'  replied  Egil.  As- 
mimdr  departed,  and  on  his  return  found  his  opponent  still  stretched 
upon  the  ground,  patiently  awaiting  death ! 

Those  who  fell  hottorably  in  private  combat  or  on  the  battle-field 
were  interred  with  their  implements  of  warfare,  and  supposed  to  as- 
cend immediately  to  Odin  in  Valhalla.  Sometimes,  like  the  Cid, 
they  re-visited  their  burial-places.  A  peasant,  passing  one  evening 
near  the  tomb  of  Gunnar,  was  arrested  by  low  murmurs,  and  per- 
ceived flashes  of  light  playing  amid  the  rocks  which  covered  the  re- 
mains of  the  hero.  He  immediately  sought  the  descendants  of  Gun- 
nar, and  returned  with  them  to  the  spot  where  he  had  witnessed  this 
singular  appearance.  They  found  the  tomb  illuminated  with  four 
brilliant  torches,  and-  the  old  warrior,  lying  on  his  armor,  chanting 
his  wild  death-song. 

Oftentimes  these  expeditions  of  the  Icelanders  were  undertaken 
for  no  other  purpose  than  the  glory  of  combatting  with  some  distin- 
guished warrior,  or  avenging  an  insult  of  long  standing.  Vengeance 
was  considered  sacred,  and  Ileaven  often  lent  miraculous  aid  to  its 
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accomplishment.  A  poor  man»  blmd  from  his  birth,  entered  on  one 
occasion  the  Althing,  and  demanded  satisfaction  for  the  murder  of 
his  father.  It  was  refused  to  him.  '  Were  I  not  blind/  exclaimed 
the  sufferer, '  I  would  soon  avenge  the  insult !'  He  returned  mourn- 
ing to  his  tent,  and  was  suddenly  restored  to  sight.  '  Goo  be  praised !' 
he  cried,  in  rapture ;  and  seizing  a  hatchet,  sought  out  and  despatcbed 
his  enemy.  An  instant  afterward  his  eyes  were  again  shrouded  in 
darkness ! 

In  the  Volsung  Saga  the  implacable  Signe  swears  to  avenge  on 
her  husband  her  father's  death.  To  effect  this  she  calls  in  the  assist- 
ance of  her  two  sons,  whom  she  murders  in  consequence  of  their 
indignant  refusal  to  fulfil  the  horrid  task  assigned  them.  She  becomes 
the  mother  of  another  son,  who  accomplishes  the  desired  object  by 
setting  fire  to  the  residence  of  the  victim,  but  finds  himself  unable  to 
save  his  mother,  who  is  accidentally  present.  '  It  matters  not,'  ex- 
claims Signe ;  '  you  have  accomplished  my  desires,  and  my  father  is 
avenged!' 

The  other  female  characters  of  the  Sagas  are  represented  as  of  the 
same  bold  and  determined  character.  They  often  excite  their  rela- 
tives to  combat,  and  if  sufficient  followers  are  wanting,  themselves 
seize  the  sword,  and  concealing  their  long  tresses  beneath  the  accou- 
trements of  the  warrior,  go  foith  to  battle. 

The  Hervara  Saga  recounts  the  history  of  a  young  g^l,  who,  to 
avenge  her  father's  death,  went,  like  some  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Kcemper-Viser,  and  striking  at  the  entrance  of  his  tomb,  demanded 
his  good  sword.  Her  father,  aroused  from  the  sleep  of  death,  pre- 
sented her  the  weapon  at  his  side  ;  and  departing  to  combat  his  ene- 
mies, she  returned  victorious. 

Another  equally  singular  legend  is  that  of  Thombicerg.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  Swedish  king ;  and  disdaining  the  peaceable  em- 
ployments of  her  sex,  went  continually  clothed  in  armor,  and  took 
long  excursions  on  horseback,  seeking  numerous  adventures.  Her 
father  entrusted  her  with  the  government  of  a  province  ;  and  quit- 
ting her  woman's  name,  she  was  saluted,  like  another  Marie  Theresa, 
wiSi  the  title  of  king.  Numerous  were  the  princes  and  disting^uished 
warriors  who  solicited  her  affections ;  but,  as  was  the  case  with  Brun- 
hilde  in  the  Niebelungen,  she  contended  with  them  all,  and  came  off 
victorious.  She  was  however  finally  subdued,  after  a  protracted  con- 
test. She  returned  therefore  to  her  father,  and  tendering  her  arms, 
remarked  :  '  I  restore  the  power  which  you  entrusted  to  me,  and  re- 
nouncing the  glory  I  once  sought,  become  again  a  woman  !' 

Intermingled  with  these  histories  of  bloodshed  and  wild  adventure 
there  is  oflen  to  be  found  the  expression  of  beautifril  and  touching 
ideas,  and  whole  pages  breathing  the  dictates  of  a  most  gentle  and 
vritching  melancholy.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  tales  connected 
with  the  death  of  Hialmar.  He  fell  like  a  hero  upon  the  field  of 
battle,  uttering  no  regrets  for  the  world  from  which  he  was  so  rapidly 
passing  away.  Drawing  a  ring  from  his  finger,  he  presented  it  to 
Oddr,  the  weapon-brother  of  his  expeditions,  and  simply  desired  him 
to  present  it  to  his  well-beloved.    Oddr  departed  to  fulfil  the  mission 
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thus  entrusted,  entered  the  saloon  where  Ingeborg  was  seated,  and 
held  forth  the  ring  of  her  affianced.  The  unhappy  maiden  received 
it  with  tears,  and  without  uttering  a  single  word,  fell  dead  before 
him ! 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  superstitious  character  in  which  the 
Sagas  were  printed.  The  Icelanders  were  firm  believers  in  presen- 
timents, apparations  and  dreams.  They  were  accustomed  to  daily 
meetings  with  dwarfis  and  fairies,  and  placed  much  confidence  in  the 
skill  of  necromancers..  But  most  of  all  they  feared  the  prowess  of 
the  Giants ;  the  natural  result  of  their  peculiar  mythology.  They 
believed  also  in  predictions  and  magic. 

In  the  Foereyinga  Saga,  Thrandr  is  represented  as  seeking  to  dis- 
cover the  murderers  of  Sigmund  and  his  two  Companions.  He 
kindles  therefore  a  great  fire,  and  causes  to  appear  before  him  the 
bodies  of  the  three  departed  ones.  In  another  Saga,  a  woman  is  men- 
tioned as  changing  into  various  forms  the  body  of  a  man  who  refused 
to  accept  of  her  caresses.  The  wonderful  bows  formed  by  the  Moun- 
tain ProUes,  and  the  armor  which  they  made,  are  continually  alluded 
to.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  state  of  morals,  as  repre- 
sented in  these  old  traditions,  is  disgusting  in  the  extreme.  The  home 
of  the  Icelandic  pirate  was  often  desecrated  by  the  fotd  crimes  of 
adultery  and  incest  The  stranger  who  received  unexpected  hospi- 
tality, in  return  seduced  the  daughter  of  his  host,  who  evinced  nei- 
ther anger  nor  even  regret  at  so  great  a  degradation  !  The  intervab 
of  battle  seem  to  have  been  invariably  filled  up  vnth  scenes  of  deep 
carousal,  where  bumper  after  bumper  produced  most  beastly  drunk- 
enness. The  laws,  too,  regulating  this  wild  society  permitted  murders 
and  conflagrations  of  the  worst  possible  description  to  be  atoned  for 
by  pecuniary  fines.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  usual  customs  of  the 
great  to  keep  at  their  courts  a  band  of  Berserks,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  avenge  equally  all  real  or  pretended  insults.  These  men  were  in 
fact  bravos,  revengeful  in  disposition,  skilled  in  the  use  of  weapons 
and  regardless  of  human  life.  The  Icelandic  warriors,  on  the  con- 
trary, proud  of  their  own  independent  position,  disdained  these  mer- 
cenary followers  of  princes,  and  joined  contest  with  them  upon  all 
occasions. 

Some  of  the  Sagas,  as  for  instance,  the  Kristni,  Eyrbyggna,  Hun- 
gurvaka,Nial,  and  Sturlinga,  maybe  regarded  as  authentic  documents. 
The  last  mentioned  is  in  fact  a  national  compendium  ;  a  description 
of  that  proud  aristocracy  whose  sceptre  swayed  the  whole  of  Iceland ; 
a  detailed  history  of  those  three  families  of  the  Sturles,  whose  intes- 
tinal wars  plunged  the  whole  country  in  mourning.  It  may  be  re- 
earded  as  a  true  narrative,  recounted  in  simple  language,  and  faith- 
rally  descriptive  of  the  country,  its  important  personages  and  remark- 
able events.  It  describes  equally  the  dominion  on  the  one  hand  of 
the  Icelandic  oligarchy,  and  on  the  other  the  dowsfal  of  the  republic 
and  its  subsequent  union  with  Norway.  The  Nial  Saga  is  still  more 
curious  in  detail  as  regards  the  characters  introduced,  the  morals  dis- 
played and  the  events  related. 

Many  of  the  remaining  Sagas  are  mere  poetic  tales,  varied  in  de- 
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tail,  adorned  with  great  care,  and  embodying  a  stranee  medley  of 
beautiful  imagery  and  romantic  exaggeration.  In  proof  of  this  may 
be  cited  the  Kormark,  Egil,  G-imnLaugr,  and  Frithiofs  Saga,  whi^ 
latter  has  furnished  Tegner  with  the  materials  of  a  widely-celebrated 
poem. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  there  are  sdll  other  Sagas, 
which  though  bearing  to  some  extent  the  chai'acteristics  of  authen- 
ticity, are  yet  filled  with  imaginary  names,  and  refer  to  disputed  oc- 
currences. They  were  evidently  composed  more  for  effect  than  as 
really  valuable  productions.  Still  they  are  not  devoid  of  merit.  We 
should  always  remember  that  the  sole  remuneration  enjoyed  by  the 
narrators  of  these  Sagas  was  the  temporary  enthusiasm  they  produced,  . 
and  the  approving  smile  of  a  rude  audience.  To  interest  this  latter, 
they  naturally  described  only  the  most  graphic  scenes  and  actions,  and 
perhaps  equally  exaggerated  the  glory  of  their  heroes  and  the  horrors 
of  their  battles.  Poor,  and  yet  pai'donable  ambition  1  Seated  at 
the  hospitable  table  of  some  Jaii,  diese  wandering  historians,  behold- 
ing an  attentive  assembly,  and  receiving  casual  approbation,  fancied 
they  should  win  a  reputation  as  lasting  as  that  of  th^  heroes.  But 
alas  !  even  their  names  have  escaped  the  research  of  the  most  plod- 
ding antiquarian. 

Toward  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century  a  literary  revo- 
lution occurred  in  Iceland.  Her  writers  suddenly  abandoned  the  great 
national  ideas  which  had  guided  their  productions,  and  commenced  the 
translations  of  foreign  romances  and  tales  of  chivalry.  It  was  then  that 
the  tedious  hours  of  long  winter  evenings  were  broken  in  upon  by 
the  adventures  of  Charlemagne,  those  of  the  Knights  of  the  Ilound 
Table,  or  the  wonderful  chronicles  of  Fortunatus  and  Octavius.  The 
Icelandic  audience  listened  with  rapt  attention  to  these  new  recitals, 
and  those  once  so  deeply  stirred  by  die  battle-tales  of  Grunnar  and  the 
sufferings  of  Ingeborg,  now  thiilled  with  equal  pleasure  at  the  his- 
tory of  '  Bold  Roland'  and  bewitching  Teseult.  This  introduction 
of  exotic  literature  resulted  in  the  production  of  new  Saeas,  or  col- 
lections of  marvellous  tales,  in  which  Icelandic  names  and  authentic 
transactions  were  completely  lost  amid  a  crowd  of  foreign  appella- 
tions and  imaginings.  In  these  later  narrations  the  heroes  bore  the 
titles  of  Marebill^,  Aguis,  or  Estroval.  They  became  tender  and 
gallant ;  contended  no  more  in  the  sea-combats  of  olden  time,  but 
jousted  in  the  lists  of  chivalry.  At  times  the  events  may  have  been 
real  and  Icelandic,  but  the  scene  of  action  was  fabulous  or  distant, 
like  those  created  by  the  wild  imaginations  of  the  romancers  of  the 
middle  ages.  Works  like  these,  it  will  be  ree,dily  admitted,  add  nothing 
to  history.  Their  introduction  constitutes  however  an  era  in  Icelandic 
literature,  and  demands  a  passing  notice. 

The  style  of  the  ancient  Sagas  is  simple,  divested  of  ornament, 
sometimes  too  i^notonousy  but  always  strong  and  fluent  Their 
authors  seem  to  have  been  ignoi-ant  of  the  art  of  seducing  their  audi- 
ence by  preliminary  displays  and  Well-turned  periods.  They  related 
precisely  what  they  had  heard  or  knew,  and  exactly  as  they  knew  or 
bad  heard  it.    They  commence  with  the  usual  exordium  of:  'Once 
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aii^ynaxi^^a0t^^^^(!^^^  to  a  coMiderable  extent  they  have 

been  Mowed  oj      ^\mA.  on^^-      But  when  once  fairly  entered  on 

their  naTndon«\  J^  ?^»i\>l^  V^T  '^'^'out  hesitation  fix>m  battle  to 

battle,  and  ^o^J.   -jg  too  oft©^  I?^^®*  °^  ^^^®  ^^  ac«»on-     They 

recapitulated  ^^V  Vieroea   K%.7^i^®  commencement  the  names  and 

genealogies  of  tbeir  V  ^«  bavmg  sufficiently  discussed  these 

matters  they  were  et  o»^  .^    o  ^^ned,  with  the  quaint  observation  that 

*  This  one  is  now  out  oi  uie  Saga  ;*  and  from  that  time  the  Hstenert 

heard  no  mention  of™  name.     These  old  narratore  believed  too 

what  they  uttered.    Tney  employed  the  dialogistic  form  of  narratiYe, 

and  with  great  succese,  though  thejr  seem  to  hare  taken  no  peculiar 

pains  to  render  their  legends  forcible  and  dramatic     During  their 

recitals  they  exhibited  no  emotion  and  indulged  in  no  digressions. 

The  actions  of  their  heroes  seem  marvellously  linked  together,  and 

the  most  astounding  facts  succeed  each  other  with  rapidity.     They 

speak  of  apparitions,  fairies,  dwarfi,  who  &bricate  impenetrable  armor, 

and  giants  taller  than  mountains,  in  the  same  manner  as  of  the  most 

ordinary  transactions,  or  the  annual  sessions  of  the  Althing.     They 

rive  us  tiie  simple  recital  of  family  tales,  amid  the  privacy  of  home ; 

history  in  all  its  nakedness ! 

Muiller  has  assigned  die  twelfth  century  as  the  period  in  which 
these  ancient  Sagas  originated.  Of  later  ones,  some  date  from  tiie 
fourteenth  and  even  the  seventeenth  centuries.  The  oldest  contain 
tiiose  traditions  sung  by  the  Scalds  in  the  ninth  century.  It  is  of 
tiiese  old  channts  that  Stureleson  has  availed  himself;  and  his  Yngliga 
Saga  is  in  fitct  modelled  after  a  poem  of  more  than  tiiree  hundred 
stanzas  composed  by  Theodolfr,  in  honor  of  King  Harald.  Evident 
traces  of  the  ancient  Scalds  appear  also  in  the  Kunglinga,  Orkeyingar 
and  Rormaka  Sag^,  and  not  unfreqi^endy  whole  passages  are  intro- 
duced from  some  primitive  Icelandic  poet 

The  Sagas  were  at  one  time  painted  on  the  walls  of  houses,  em- 
broidered on  tapestries,  or  engraved  on  wood  or  steel.  The  Icelanders, 
like  the  Grieeks,  bore  inscribed  on  their  armor  mementoes  of  tiieir 
national  jrlories  and  distinguisLed  heroes.  The  Jarl  of  Hako  pre- 
sented Einas  with  a  buckler,  on  which  were  traced  numerous  pas- 
sages from  the  Sagas,  witli  bands  of  gold  and  precious  stones  between 
the  various  quotations. 

It  is  said  Uiat  on  one  occasion  Saint  Qalaf,  conducting  Theorlof  the 
Scald  into  a  richly-decorated  chamber,  ordered  him  to  extemporize 
in  praise  of  the  beautiful  objects  which  surrounded  him.  Theorlof 
at  once  recognised  the  history  of  Sijurd,  and  sung  the  praises  of  that 
hero  in  verses  which  have  descended  even  to  our  times. 

The  Icelanders  have  always  practiced  the  same  patient  endurance 
of  labor  which  they  manifest  at  present.  They  seem  to  have  taken  a 
peculiar  delight  in  ornamenting  almost  every  article  of  frimiture 
willi  curious  engravings,  and  in  chisselling  upon  the  handles  of  their 
swords  and  helmets,  or  on  the  prows  of  tiieir  vessels,  figures  of  dis- 
tinguished warriors  or  de^es  of  celebrated  battles.  Perpetuated  in 
this  mode  by  the  double  aid  of  engraving  and  tradition,  tiieir  national 
history  was  continually  before  them. 
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The  first  one  who  made  us  fuUj  acquainted  with  the  value  of  these 
celebrated  Sagas  was  Olaus  Wormius,  the  author  of  a  work  upon 
the  ancient  Runes.  To  him  succeeded  Torfieus,  the  historian  of 
Denmark  and  Norway.  Next  came  Bartholin,  Smuh,  and  still  later. 
Greyer,  the  historian  of  Sweden.  But  the  one  who  deserves,  the 
greatest  gratitude  from  Iceland  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  has  col- 
lected her  ancient  histories  and  made  public  her  poetry  and  Sagas, 
is  Maonusson,  one  of  her  own  sons,  who  loved  his  country  for  her  lite- 
rary treasures.  After  filling  with  distinction  a  professorship  at  Copen- 
hagen, he  returned  to  his  own  land  and  spent  ten  years  in  the  collec- 
tion of  unpublished  manuscripts,  which  were  scattered  amid  the  priests 
and  peasants.  At  his  death  he  bequeathed  his  library  to  the  Danish 
University,  and  added  also  a  considerable  legacy  to  defi^y  the  ex- 
penses attending  the  publication  of  his  papers,  and  the  annual  cost  of 
two  Icelandic  students  who  were  to  devote  themselves  to  Northern 
antiquities  and  literature.  In  1772  a  royal  commission  was  granted 
for  the  examination  and  publication  of  the  writings  and  collections 
of  Magnusson,  and  thence  have  been  derived  the  present  beautiful 
editions  of  Sagas  with  Latin  translations.  Since  this  period  .the  '  An- 
tiquaiian  Society  of  the  North,'  composed  principally  of  Danish 
savants,  has  rendered  immense  service  to  literature  by  its  publications 
and  researches.  Among  the  labors  of  others  stand  preeminent  those 
of  Nyerup,  Grundtvig,  Kafn,  and  Finn  Magnussen,  the  philological 
writings  of  Rask,  and  those  of  Bishop  MiiUer,*  who  has  published 
an  excellent  critique  on  the  Saeas,  to  which  reference  should  be  made 
by  all  those  who  desire  to  study  these  Icelandic  traditions. 


7^     S<     ^-'i 


BONO     OV 


^NRF.  QUITEP. 


Love  without  hope  !  poor  cheeriem  flower. 
Gome  !  in  this  hapleoi  boiom  rest ; 
Whisper  at  midnight's  weary  hour, 
}  Though  unrequited,  not  unUest  !* 


Teach  me  that  love,  without  possessing, 
Uplifts  the  soul  from  this  vain  earth ; 

•Q'er-reachingr  hope ;  desire  reprearing 
Pespair,  of  most  celestial  hirth  ! 


Thus  in  the  lake's  still  peaceful  breast 
The  golden  clouds  reflected  re#t ; 
While  the  mad  waves  moi:e  rashly  woo. 
And  lose  the  image  they  pursue ! 


*  9«fa  Bibliothck  Nad.  Anraarkninf er.   Osh  ladledaade  Aflmdlingcr :  3  vols.  Svo. :  Copeahagvi. 
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V      BANKS       (it       BLI88B 


▲TTZR    TR     ITTLX     OV     CBACOSH. 


'  I  voT  long  &Old  yoa  in  fsble. 
Of  all  this  gatden  d«X«eUbl&'  —  Roicadmt  o»  raa  Bo«a. 


Mms  demtee  banke  be  riehe  and  bolde, 
For  bntteicnp  and  marigolde ; 
Yelding  mowe,  with  foar-o*-clodw, 
Lod^  an  honge  ypon  y*  rocke, 
Whilee  beneathe  y*  zillet  flows, 
Shallow,  in  hire  meke  repoee. 

Tliilke  rocke  I  wis  to  me  affinde* 
NoUeflM  of  y*  prince  or  lordes ; 
HumMehede  if  it  seeme  to  be, 
Yet  it  han  of  trie  degree, 
'This  mine  caatel,  this  mine  tnmtf, 
Unlett^d  of  anie  one. 

Here  be  water-longing  trees, 
Bente  (ill  lowe  on  £anch6d  kneeee/ 
Offiine  coyly  shade  and  kisBes, 
To  wiBing  waiyes  an  wooing  creeses  j 
See  I  thir  rotes,  like  slider  snakes, 
Damplie  traile  beneathe  y*  brakes. 

CInmsie  turtles  dowely  dmclge 
From  thir  customer  deepe  sludge ; 
Som  be  airinge  on  y*  brinke, 
Othen  right  makes  for  to  sinke ; 
An  y«  nimUe  bnll-fiogsre  keepe 
Eyen  oped»  then  pnmd,  leapes. 

Make  I  mentione  of  y«  biide 
That  in  pleeaunce  t  han  heaide ; 
He  has  neste  bnilte  on  yonder  bought. 
And  little  ones  plentie,  I  trow ; 
Lusty  and  longe  his  throate  may  bej 
To  uttren  out  suiche  melodie. 

There  hies  a  shepherde  yp  y*  pathe, 
A  crooke*and  pipe  in  hond  he  hathe. 
And  suiche  glade  musick  him  do  mi^e 
As  eke  from  me  mine  senses  take ; 
Certes,  I  fancie  that  I  can 
Heare  y*  slim  rede  of  jolly  Pan. 

I  'dreese  me  to  mine  beke,  and  thir 
The  grim  dde  page  do  straite  declare 
Downfalle  of  kinges  whose  weriL^  wronge 
Celebrate  are  in  moche  fine  songe ; 
Fayennes  who  deyed  in  sad  martire, 
Battaille  for  londe  and  ladie  dere. 
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In  mine  sacke  be  hooke  an  baito, 
Veritie  y*  fiahe  to  take ; 
Bat  if  pisceB  do  non  bite, 
MyaelTo  me  am  a  InckleBse  wigfate, 
For  I  shal  y^old  y  potte 
"Hiwackinge  with  ne  dinneie  hotte. 

La !  lore  I  mine  banke  for  see, 
And  atle  on  it  oftenly ; 
For  y*  houn  mine  berte  do  joye, 
And  dul  care  ne  com  to  doy. 
Cherice  it,  oh  bert6 !  I  wis, 

And  over  eaUe  it  Banke  of  BUbsb.  ».  »  o. 

CamikrUlg*,  Nov.  Vk 


STRAY     LEAVES 

TASBK    rnou    vaa    roMr-rox.io    o»    x    ovoroia     lawtkh. 

•HOW    MANY   BLUi   BEANS    MAKE    FIVS  ?♦ 


In  my  younger  days  I  was  a  member  of  a  yer^^  celebrated  De- 
bating Club.  We  numbered  in  our  ranks  all  the  rising  *  geniuses'  of 
the  place.  To  that  society  belonged  the  honor  of  '  setfling'  many 
Questions  that  had  for  centuries  convulsed  the  world :  '  Whether 
Brutus  was  justifiable  in  slaying  Caesar  V  *  Which  was  the  greatest 
orator,  Demosthenes  or  Cicero !'  '  Who  was  the  most  skilful  gene- 
ral, Alexander  or  Caesar  V  *  Who  deserved  the  palm  of  beauty, 
Cleopatra  or  the  Venus  de  Medici  V  were  interrogatories  which  the 
citizens  of  the  world  had  often  put  to  each  other,  and  though  as  often 
answered,  yet  they  remained  interrogatories,  until  we  brought  to  bear 
upon  them  the  concentrated  rays  of  genius  and  judgment,  and  made 
them  blaze  in  the  light  of  wisdom  and  intelligence.  If  any  man, 
since  that  time,  has  asked  these  questions,  he  was  *  duller  than  the 
fet  weed  that  rots  by  Lethe's  whan  !' 

Having  achieved  these  conquests  over  the  forces  of  ignorance,  like 
youthful  Alexanders  we  sighed  for  other  worlds  to  be  victors  over ; 
and  at  last  we  discovered  another  field  of  glory.  We  determined 
that  after  each  regular  debate  a  number  of  questions  should  be 
handed  in  by  the  audience,  and  deposited  in  a  hat,  from  which  one 
should  be  drawn  ;  and  from  another  hat,  where  the  names  of  all  the 
members  were  placed,  one  should  be  taken  out  at  random,  and  the 
fortunate  person  thus  designated  by  chance  should  immediately  pro- 
ceed to  discuss  the  question  that  had  thus  fallen  to  his  lot 

Intelligence  of  this  arrangement  having  been  industriously  circu- 
lated among  the  citizens  of  S  '■■,  a  large  audience  assembled  on 
the  night  fixed.  The  regular  debate  passed  oflT  with  the  usual  eclat, 
when  the  business  of  the  evening  was  called  up.  The  audience,  la- 
dies and  gentlemen,  handed  up  many  splendid  queries,  all  of  which 
were  deposited  in  the  favored  hat,,  whicn  had  more  in  it  then  than 
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it  usually  encompafiaed.  The  work  commenced ;  from  the  deposi- 
tory of  die  names  one  was  taken  out,  and  upon  unroUing  the  paper,  it 
was  discovered  to  be  that  of  an  interesting  young  gentleman,  of  strong 
poetic  tendencies.  A  great  excitement  instantly  arose  among  the 
ttirer  portion  of  the  listening  group :  they  looked  fur  some  thnlling 
subject  which  would  bring  into  full  play  the  sunny  and  fanciful  genius 
of  their  young  friend.  The  Chainnan  proceeded  with  the  mind's 
lottery,  and  forth  came  the  awfully  sublime  query, '  How  many  Uue 
beams  make  Jioe  V 

A  shout  of  laughter  foUowed,  which  was  increased  ten-fold  at  the 
agnized  look  of  the  unhappy  victim,  when  the  chairman  proceeded  : 

*  Mr.  C y  the  subject  for  your  discussion  is, '  How  many  blue  beans 

make  five  1'  Proceed  !'  Holding  the  paper  handed  to  him  by  the 
Ghairman^  the  orator  bowed  gracefully  to  his  auditory,  and  com- 
menced: 

*  Labus  and  Gsmtlembn  !  A  glow  of  honest  pride  and  exulta- 
tion pervades  my  entire  system ;  a  feeling  of  joy  and  gratitude  ele- 
vates my  hearti  at  the  good  fortune  that  has  befallen  me  to-night,  in 
being  the  individual  selected  by  a  lucky  chance  to  argue  such  a  ques- 
tion before  such  an  audience.  (Apj^tue  and  laughter.)  Mine  is  the 
honor  to  address  you  upon  a  topic  which  involveis  vnthin  it  the  des- 
tinies, the  affections,  the  practical  results  of  life  1  Minellie  exquisite 
delight  this  night  to  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  those 
evergreens  of  the  forest  of  life,  which  flourish  so  beautifully  when 
played  upon  by  the  sunlight  of  happiness  or  the  blaze  of  genius ; 
but  which,  when  touched  oy  the  winds  of  trouble  or  the  frosts  of 
affliction  or  of  ignorance^  grow  pale  and  thin,  and  shuddering,  &11 
away,  f  Immense  apploMse,  insferspersed  tcith  exdamatians^  *  He  has 
got  that  hy  heart ;  that  is  not  fair  P)  The  proper  mode  to  view  any 
thing,  is  to  analyze  it ;  to  remove  its  compound  form,  and  look  at 
it  in  its  several  component,  simple  parts.  This  is  true  philosophy ; 
and  when  thus  beheld,  how  much  additional  beauty  we  discover !  The 
humming-bird,  that  fairy  specimen  of  the  feathered  tribe,  wonderful 
as  it  is  in  the  living  aggregate,  becomes  mysteriously  lovely,  as  with 
the  microscope's  eye  we  gaze  upon  the  golden  plumes  of  its  wing ; 
the  beautifriQy-developed  tints  that  make  up  its  hue ;  the  mountam/ 
towering  to  the  heavens,  fills  us  with  awe  and  wonder ;  but  how  much 
joy  we  experience  when  from  the  atoms  that  compose  it  we  select 
the  diamond  dnd  the  precious  stone ;  the  brilliant  m^al  and  the  use- 
ful ore !  (Renewed  applause,  mingled  with  cries  of  *  Question  P )  I  am 
coming  to  the  question.  These  are  the  indispensable  preliminary  re- 
marks! Oar  question  then,  to  be  properly  estmiated,  mast  be  resolved 
into  its  elements ;  and  I  proceed,  therefore  to  divide  it  into  six  heads^ 
viz  :  1.  How.  2.  Many.  3.  Blue.  4^  Beans.  5r  Make  ;  and  lastly,. 
Five. 

'  First,  then,  *Haw,*  What  a  question  of  solemn  and  tremendouft- 
import  is  lliere  in  that  monosyllable !  Alas !  it  often  makes  the  buoy-^ 
ant  heart  grow  sad  ;  the  longing  heart  desj^air.  Picture  to  your- 
■elvea  ihe  beautiful  maid  whose  heart  is  sick  with  love,  whose  affection 
has  baen  soomed ;  whoso  charms  have  been  despised  by  some  un- 
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ffrateful,  cold-blooded  swain,  who  tunu  away  with  a  fHgid  glance 
from  the  vision  of  loveliness  that  meets  his  ga2e.  See  her  with  her 
golden  hair  sweeping  down  her  marble  shoulders,  {aentatUm^)  her 
vermilion  lips  just  parted  enough  to  disclose  the  sweet  pearls  that  lie 
beneath  them ;  her  oeautiful  eyes  filled  with  diamond  tears ;  see  her 
as  her  countenance  beams  with  sudden  animation ;  as  she  exclaims : 
'I  must,  I  will  win  him  back  to  me !' — and  then  mark  the  sudden 
&lling  of  the  eye-lash ;  see  the  tear  roll  down  the  lovely  cheek ; 
hear  the  deep  sigh  she  heaves,  as  she  asks  herself  the  thrilling  ques- 
tion, '  Haw  V  Oace  more.  A  pale  and  stricken  youth  looks  xbrdi 
from  a  lofty  window  upon  a  busy  scene ;  but  lus  eye  catches  not 
the  view  that  lies  spread  before  him ;  he  is  thinking  of  the  world's 
coldness ;  he  is  lamenting  that  the  brilliant  career  he  had  sketched 
out  for  himself  has  never  commenced ;  he  has  toiled,  but  in  vain ; 
struggled  with  pain  and  sickness,  with  famine  and  contempt,  that 
he  might  win  the  name  he  kotows  that  he  deserves;  and  he  has 
just  said,  to  himself:  '  I  vriU  succeed,  Z  muit  overcome ;'  but  aias ! 
the  demon  Despair  has  mshed  over  all  Ids  hopes  and  all  his  pros- 
pects, asking  him  with  its  quiet  and  scornful  lips, '  Hmo  V — and  btoken 
hefait^d  cMd  bewailing,  he  has  laid  him  down  to  die.  (Great  eefnaa- 
sation  !)  Ah !  how  bitter  a  query  is  that  little  word  to  many  a  heart 
that  throbs  before  mie  now !  —  ^H&w  V 

*  Second.  ^Many*  This  is  the  second  head  of  our  sublime  sub- 
ject ;  and  it  ii^  in  itself  a  subject  of  intense  interest ;  a  noun  of  multi- 
tude, it  is  compound  in  its  simplicity.  It  brings  to  the  mind  the  idea 
of  an  aggregate  of  blessings  or  curses,  dl  joys  and  of  sorrows.  And 
how  the  heart  leaps  or  quails  at  the  contemplation !  One  joy  may 
fail  to  make  the  spirit  bound ;  but '  many'  bring  with  them  unspeakable 
delight.  One  sorrow  the  stubborn  mind  may  combat  with,  but  'mainy* 
troubles  bring  it  to  the  dust.  And  when^  as  life  rolls  on,  and  age  and 
death  come,  the  one  to  weaken,  the  other  to  destroy,  and  the  weaiy 
pilgrim  asks  himself  the  heart-searching  question,  'How  many  bless- 
mgs  have  I  spumed  %  how  many  opportunities  of  good  despised  V 
the  echo  of  conscience  flings  back  the  awful  answer,  '  How  many  !' 

<  Third.  *  Blue^  This  is  the  third  head,  and  I  wfll  discuss  it  briefly. 
It  is  a  noble  color.  Blue  are  the  heavens  above  us ;  blue  the  rolling 
billows  of  the  magnificent  ocean ;  ('  sometimes  green*  whispered  one 
of  the  audience ;)  blue  are  the  stockings  of  the  ancient  virgins  that 
aflect  literature ;  blue  the  young  gentlemen  that  bfandy  affects  ^  and 
here  I  may  gaze  around  me,  and  repeat  the  question  as  fkr  as  I  have 
advanced :  '  How  many  blue  V 

*  Fourth.  'Beane*  Who  does  not ' know  beans V  Who  has  not 
walked  in  the  Jroung  spring, 

*  Whbab  the  braese  blows  fh>m  theezteodod  fields 
Of  bloMom'd  bemiu  t    Arabia  caoDoc  boast 
A  Aillar  file  of  joy,  thaa,  liberal  theoee, 
Braatbes  throufh  the  aaaae,  fod  takes  the  ravished  soni  I* 

(Great  applause^  mingled  with  shouts  of  '  Thm/vpeon  P)  And  as  tra- 
versing diese  scenes,  which  the  poet  has  so  beaudfiiUy  illustrated,  and 
in  beholding  the  'extended  fielos,'  cold  indeed  must  the  heart  be  that 
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does  not  oxclahn  in  the  (bo  fkr)  language  of  our  question,  and  in  tones 
of  unfeigned  admiration :  '  How  many  blue  beans  !' 

'  Fifth  c  *M(UceJ  How  the  philandiiopist  delights  to  maA^  bis  fel- 
low-creatures happy !  How  the  lawyer  longs  to  make  fees  and  litiga- 
tion I  How  the  maiden  desires  to  make  lovers  bow  at  her  feet !  How 
die  &rmer  seeks  to  make  the  golden  g^n,  the  juicy  fruits,  the  blos- 
somed beans  1  And  as  we  take  up  once  more  the  burden  of  the  poet's 
song,  and  look  again  o'er  his  '  extended  fields/  who  can  fail  to  notice 
the  number  of  those  who  cultivate  the  soil  1  Who  can  avoid  saying, 
in  sober  wonder,  *  How  many  blue  beans  make  V 

*  Lastly  :  *  Five,'  Here  we  have  an  awful  monosyllable,  a  simple 
comxK>und ;  a  problem  in  mathematics  solved :  '  An  equal  (two)  with 
aa  unequal  (tiiree)  joined,  forming  an  unequal.'     A  maxim  of  healtii 

^f^^^  •  •  •  Bb  this  the  ni]«  to  make  yoar  bodiea  thrive  : 

To  bed  at  eight,  and  then  be  up  at  jfo«.' 

But  I  must  not  dwell  on  this  part,  for  I  see  by  the  Chairman's  nod 
diat  my  time  is  well-nigh  expended. 

*  And  now  we  have  examined  the  question  in  its  simples  and  brought 
It  again  to  its  compound.  Once  more  it  stares  us  in  its  totality  c  *How 
many  blue  beans  make  five  V  Let  us  pause  fbr  a  moment,  and  ex- 
amine its  origm  and  its  moraL 

'  Li  a  small  island  in  tiie  German  Ocaan,  called  Madagaacar^  there 
dwells  a  peculiar  race,  a  mixture  of  die  Gaelic  and  the  Spanish,  dis- 
tinguished by  tiieir  poetry,  tiieir  arts,  their  civilization.  In  metaphors 
tiiey  are  perfect ;  m  pathos  sublime.  Amongst  tiie  vegetation  tiiat 
runs  wanton  through  uieir  land  is  a  beautiful  vine,  tiiat  bears  a  still 
more  beautiftd  azure  bean ;  and  of  a  warm  summer  day  you  may  see 
the  green  leaves  and  the  blue  fruit  at  the  top  of  the  tallest  trees,  twi- 
ning and  hanging  gracefully  among  and  from  tiie  branches.  So 
pleasing  is  tiiis  view,  tiiat  the  warm-nearted  natives,  when  they  wish 
to  designate  a  beautiful  prospect  or  a  hi^py  event,  call  it  '  a  blue 
bean,'  to  denote  tiiat  it  is  superlativelv  excellelit.  A^ain :  witii  tiiese 
innocent  creatures  tiie  numoer  Jive  is  cabalistic,  and  denotes  '  life;* 
and  so  when  the  question  (and  with  tiiem  it  arises,)  is  asked  by  tiiem, 
'  How  many  blue  beans  make  five  1'  it  means  simply  tiiis :  '  How 
many  bright  joys  make  up  tiie  pleasure  of  life  ]'  Ah,  simple-hearted 
ones !  ratiier  should  vou  ask, '  How  few  /'  or  ratiier  should  you  de- 
mand, *  How  many  oitter  sorrows,  how  many  dark  afflictions,  how 
many  unavailing  regrets,  make  up  tiie  sum  totd  of  existence  1'  Few 
are  tiie  days  tiiat  should  be  marked  witii  a  white  stone,  or  a  '  blue 
bean ;'  many  are  tiie  hours  of  anguish  and  sorow  that  tiie  heart  en-* 
dures ;  and  as  the  atoms  congregate  and  form  a  mountain  of  despair, 
up  which  tiie  weary  pilgrim  painfidly  climbs ' 

*  Time 's  tip  /'  shouted  tiie  Chairman,  bringing  his  hammer  doton^ 
to  illustrate  tiie  expression. 

'  So  am  I,  Mr.  Chairman,'  refunded  tiie  orator ;  '  so  am  I — high 
up;  high  up  on  the  *  mountain  of  despair*  and  the  stilts  of  fancy; 
and  nothine  remains  for  me,  tiierefore,  but  to  gaze  around  me  from 

my  lofly  height,         .^  „  ,  ^.  wide..pr«d  Tiew. 

Take  a  lonf,  liDgeriaf,  lattiaf ,  lovM  Mlien!' ' 
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The  orator  resumed  his  seat,  amidst  prolonged  clieerB.  '  HofW 
handsomely  he  has  acquitted  himself!'  said  one;  'How  beautiful 
was  his  language !'  whispered  another ;  '  How  elegantly  he  climbed 
that  mountain !'  said  a  third ;  '  Yes,  and  how  gracefully  he  de- 
scended !'  replied  a  fourth ;  while  all  united  in  the  prophecy, '  That 
young  man  wiU  be  heard  of  yet !' 

And  he  has,  gentle  reader  f  Many  albums  have  groaned  beneadi 
the  words  of  iron  he  has  impressed  upon  them ;  many  a  weary  jury 
has  listened  to  his  legal  lore.  Nay,  more  ;  he  has  been  on  the  lips 
of  his  countrymen,  for  once  he  was  spoken  of  for  the  Legislature ; 
and  he  has  been  on  the  ballots  of  his  fellow  citizens,  for  public  favor 
brought  him  out  as  a  candidate  for  the  mayoralty  of  his  native  town, 
and  he  ran  next  to  the  highest  on  the  list ;  (truth  requiring  however 
that  it  should  be  stated,  in  a  parenthesis,  that  there  were  only  two 
candidates  in  the  field,  and  that  our  friend,  although  he  was  proximus, 
yet  it  was  longo  intervallo,)  He  was  my  early  friend ;  my  boon  com- 
panion ;  and  though  I  love  him  in  life  as  dearly  as  I  love  myself^  I 
fear  my  nature  would  be  too  cold  and  mute  to  mourn  him  at  his 
death :  my  heart  would  be  '  in  the  coffin  there  with  Caesar,  and  I 
would  pause  till  it  came  back  to  me,'  in  another  and  a  brighter  world. 


LINES 
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Thb*c  Unas  were  wrltUa  oa  the  fly.lMf  of  m  ▼oliun«  of  tb«  OrMk  CltMtea.  bj  t&«  l«tB  asoaoJi 
E;  CoLTOK,  at  tka  oamatorj  In  Ottaoo*  Onondaga  Connty,  la  Ifay,  1010,  and  wax*  praacrvad  by  tha  lata 
WXX.X.M  Oati^rd. 


Mt  Mother  !  o'er  thy  lowly  bed 
Since  last  I  bowed  my  aching  head 
The  journeying  months  have  weary  fled. 

With  care  oppressed ; 
Yet  brought  to  thee,  among  the  dead. 

But  dreamless  rest 

Ah !  in  those  months  another  heart. 

Beloved  and  loving  as  thou  wert, 

Hath  sunk  beneath  Death's  <  chilling  dart  T 

Oh,  wo  is  me ! 
Bat  oease  my  idle  teais  to  start, 

AeiswHhthee!« 

Round  the  blue  heavens  the  light  donds  fly. 
And  soothingly  the  soft  wmds  sigh. 
And  peacefully  the  waters  lie 

The  hills  between ; 
O !  could  thy  voice  to  mine  reply. 

How  blest  the  scene ! 


*RsFBiiAiKO  to  (he  death  of  hia  brother,  Rev.  John  Owkn  Coltos,  who  d'md  at  New-IIaveii. 
April  90,  r840. 
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T  is  well !    Thine  eyes  are  cloied  forever 
To  all  the  ecenee  of  life's  wild  fever ; 
Hqie  was  to  thee  a  sad  deceiver, 

Save  that  of  Heaven ; 
Now  shall  thy  heart,  poor  fond  believer ! 

No  more  be  riven. 

Mother  and  ion !    Your  race  is  run, 
Ye  parted  bat  to  meet  as  one  ; 
Eternal  joys  are  just  begun  — 

How  are  ye  blest ! 
O,  that  my  darkened  day  were  done, 

And  I  at  rest! 
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Such  a  narradTe  as  this  is  hardly  the  place  for  portraying  the  men- 
tal features  of  the  Indians.  The  same  picture,  slightly  changed  in 
shade  and  coloring,  would  serve  with  very  few  exceptions  for  all  the 
tribes  that  lie  north  of  the  Mexican  territories.  But  with  this  striking 
similarity  in  their  modes  of  thought,  the  tribes  of  the  lake  and  ocean 
shores,  of  the  forests  and  of  the  plains,  differ  greatly  in  their  manner 
of  life.  Having  been  domesticated  for  several  weeks  among  one  of 
the  wildest  of  the  wild  hordes  that  roam  over  the  remote  prairies,  I 
had  extraordinary  opportunities  of  observing  them,  and  I  natter  my- 
self that  a  faithful  picture  of  the  scenes  that  passed  daily  before  my 
eyes  may  not  be  devoid  of  interest  and  value.  These  men  were  tho- 
rough savages.  Neither  their  manners  nor  their  ideas  were  in  the 
slightest  degree  modified  by  contact  with  civilization.  They  knew 
nothing  of  ue  power  and  real  character  of  the  white  men,  and  their 
chfldren  would  scream  in  terror  at  the  sight  of  me.  Their  relieion, 
their  superstitions  and  their  prejudices  were  the  same  that  had  been 
handed  down  to  them  from  immemorial  time.  They  fought  with  the 
same  weapons  that  their  fathers  fought  with,  and  wore  the  same  rude 
garments  of  skins. 

Grreat  changes  are  at  hand  in  that  region.  With  the  stream  of  emi- 
gration to  Oregon  and  California,  the  buffalo  will  dwindle  away,  and 
die  large  wandering  communities  who  depend  on  them  for  support 
must  be  broken  and  scattered.  The  Indians  will  soon  be  corrupted 
by  the  example  of  the  whites,  abased  by  whiskey  and  overawed  by 
military  posts ;  so  that  within  a  few  years  the  traveller  may  pass  in 
tolerable  security  through  their  country.  Its  danger  and  its  charm 
will  have  disappeared  together. 

As  soon  as  Raymond  and  I  discovered  the  village  from  the  gap  ii^ 
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the  hills,  we  were  seen  in  our  turn ;  for  dozens  of  keen  eyes  were 
constantly  on  the  watch.  As  we  rode  down  upon  the  plain,  the  side 
of  the  village  nearest  us  was  darkened  with  a  crowd  of  naked  figures 
gathering  around  the  lodges.  About  a  dozen  men  came  forward  to 
meet  us.  I  could  distinguish  among  them  the  green  blanket  of  the 
Frenchman  Reynal.  When  we  came  up  the  ceremony  of  shaking 
hands  had  to  be  gone  through  with  in  due  form,  and  then  all  were  eager 
to  know  wt  it  had  become  of  the  rest  of  my  party.  I  satisfied  them 
on  this  poir.t,  and  we  all  moved  forward  together  toward  the  village. 

'  You  've  missed  it,*  said  Reynal ;  *  if  you  'd  been  here  day  before 
yesterday,  you  'd  have  found  the  whole  prairie  over  yonder  black 
with  buffalo  as  far  as  you  could  see.  There  were  no  cows,  though ; 
nothing  but  bulls.  We  made  a  *  surround'  every  day  till  yesterday. 
See  the  village  there  :  do  n't  that  look  like  good  living  V 

In  fact  I  could  see,  even  at  that  distance,  that  long  cords  were 
stretched  from  lodge  to  lodge,  over  which  the  meat,  cut  by  the  squaws 
into  thin  sheets,  was  hanging  to  dry  in  the  sun.  I  noticed  too  that 
the  village  was  somewhat  smaller  than  when  I  had  last  seen  it,  and 
I  asked  Reynal  the  cause.  He  said  that  old  Borque  had  felt  too 
weak  to  pass  over  the  mountains,  and  so  had  remained  behind  with 
all  his  relations,  including  Mahto-Tatonka  and  his  brothers.  The 
Whirlwind  too  had  been  unwilling  to  come  so  &r,  because,  as  Rey- 
nal said,  he  was  afraid.  Only  half  a  dozen  lodges  had  adhered  to 
him,  the  main-body  of  the  village  setting  their  chiePs  authority  at 
naught,  and  taking  the  course  most  agi*eeable  to  their  inclinations. 

'  What  chiefs  are  there  in  the  village  now  V  said  I. 

*  Well,'  said  Reynal,  '  there  's  old  Red- Water,  and  the  Eagle- 
Feather,  and  the  Big  Grow,  and  the  Mad  Wolf,  and  the  Panther, 

and  the  White- Shield,  and what's  his  name? — the  half-breed, 

Shienne.' 

By  this  time  we  were  close  to  the  village,  and  I  observed  that 
while  the  greater  part  of  the  lodges  were  very  large  and  neat  in 
their  appearance,  there  was  at  one  side  a  cluster  of  squalid,  misera- 
ble huts.  I  looked  towai^  them,  and  made  some  remark  about  their 
wretched  appearance.     But  I  was  touching  upon  delicate  ground. 

*  My  squaw's  relations  live  in  those  lodges,'  said  Reynal,  very 
warmly,  *  and  there  is  n't  a  better  set  in  the  whole  village.* 

'  Are  there  any  chiefs  among  them  V  asked  I. 

*  Chiefs  V  said  Reynal ;  *  yes,  plenty !' 

*  What  are  their  names  ]'  I  inquired. 

'  Their  names  1  Why,  there  's  the  Arrow-Head.  If  he  is  n't  a 
chief  he  ought  to  be  one.  And  there  's  the  Hail-storm.  He  's  no- 
thing but  a  boy,  to  be  sure ;  but  he  's  bound  to  be  a  chief  one  of 
these  days  1' 

Just  then  we  passed  between  two  of  the  lodges,  and  entered  the 
great  area  of  the  village.  Superb,  naked  figures  stood  silently  gaz- 
ing on  us  with  their  keen  dark  eyes. 

'  Where  is  the  Bad  Wound's  lodge  ]'  said  I  to  Reynal. 

'  There  you  've  missed  it  again  !  The  Bad  Wound  is  away  with 
the  Whirlwind.     If  you  could  have  found  him  here,  and  gone  to 
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lire  in  Ins  lodge,  he  would  have  ti*eated  you  better  than  any  man  in 
the  village.  But  there  's  the  Big  Crow's  lodge  yonder,  next  to  old 
Red  Water's.  He  's  a  good  Indian  for  the  whites,  and  I  advise  you 
to  go  and  live  with  him.' 

'  Are  there  many  squaws  and  children  in  his  lodge  V  said  I. 

'  No ;  only  one  squaw  and  two  or  three  children.  He  keeps  the 
rest  in  a  separate  lodge  by  themselves.' 

So,  still  Allowed  by  a  crowd  of  Indians,  Raymond  and  I  rode  up 
to  the  enti'ance  of  the  Big  Crow's  lodge.  A  squaw  came  out  imme- 
diasely  and  took  our  horses.  I  put  aside  the  leather  flap  that  covered 
the  low  opening,  and  stooping,  entered  the  Big  Crow's  dwelling. 
There  I  could  see  the  chief  in  the  dim  light,  seated  at  one  side,  on  a 

file  of  buffalo-robes.  He  greeted  me  with  a  guttural '  How !  cola !' 
requested  Reynal  to  tell  him  that  Raymond  and  I  were  come  to 
live  with  him.  The  Big  Crow  gave  another  low  exclamation  from 
the  very  depths  of  his  broad  chest.  If  the  reader  thinks  that  we 
were  intrudmg  somewhat  cavalierly,  I  beg  him  to  observe  that  every 
Indian  in  the  village  would  have  deemed  himself  honored  that  white 
men  should  give  such  preference  to  his  hospitality. 

The  squaw  spread  a  buffalo-robe  for  us  in  the  guest's  place,  at  the 
head  of  the  lodge.  Our  saddles^were  brought  in,  and  scarcely  were 
we  seated  upon  them  before  die  place  was  thronged  with  Indians, 
who  came  crowding  in  to  see  us.  The  Big  Crow  produced  his  pipe 
and  filled  it  with  the  mixture  of  tobacco  and  shrmgsasha^  or  red  wil- 
low bark.  Round  and  round  it  passed  from  man  to  man,  and  a  lively 
conversation  went  forward.  Meanwhile  a  squaw  placed  before  the 
two  guests  a  wooden  bowl  of  boiled  buffalo-meat,  but  unhappily  this 
was  not  the  only  banquet  destined  to  be  inflicted  on  us.  Kapidly, 
one  afler  another,  boys  and  young  squaws  thrust  their  heads  in  at  the 
opening,  to  invite  us  to  various  feasts  in  different  parts  of  the  village. 
For  hajyp  an  hour  or  more  we  were  actively  engaged  in  passing  from 
lodee  to  lodge,  tasting  in  each  of  the  bowl  of  meat  set  before  us, 
and  inhaling  a  whiff  or  two  from  our  entertainer's  pipe.  A  thunder- 
storm that  had  been  threatening  for  some  time  now  began  in  good 
earnest.  We  crossed  over  to  Reynal's  lodge,  though  it  hardly  de- 
served this  name,  for  it  consisted  only  of  a  few  old  buffalo-robes,  sup- 
ported on  poles,  and  was  quite  open  on  one  side.  Here  we  sat 
down,  and  a  dozen  Indians  gathered  round  us. 

'  What  is  it,'  said  I,  '  that  makes  the  thunder  V 

*  It 's  my  belief,'  said  Reynal,  '  that  it  is  a  big  stone  rolling  over 
the  sky.' 

*  Very  likely,'  I  replied ;  *  but  I  want  to  know  what  the  Indians 
think  about  it.' 

So  he  interpreted  my  question,  which  seemed  to  produce  some 
doubt  and  debate.  There  was  evidently  a  difference  of  opinion. 
At  last  old  Mene-Seela,  or  Red- Water,  who  sat  by  himself  at  one 
side,  looked  up  with  his  withered  face,  and  said  he  had  always  known 
what  the  thunder  was.  It  was  a  great  black  bird  ;  and  once  he  had 
seen  it,  in  a  dream,  swooping  down  from  the  Black  Hills,  with  its 
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loud  roaring  wings ;  and  when  it  flapped  them  over  a  lake,  thej 
Btfuck  lightning  m>m  the  water. 

'  The  diunder  is  bad/  said  another  old  man,  who  sat  muffled  in  his 
buffalo-robe ;  '  he  killed  my  brother  last  summer.' 

Reynal,  at  my  request,  asked  for  an  explanation ;  but  the  old  man 
remained  doggedly  silent,  and  would  not  look  up.  Some  time  after, 
I  learned  how  the  accident  occurred.  The  man  who  was  killed  be- 
longed to  an  association  which,  amone  other  mystic  functions,  claimed 
the  exclusive  power  and  privilege  of  fighting  the  thunder.  When- 
ever a  storm  which  they  wished  to  avert  was  threatening,  the  thun- 
der fighters  would  take  their  bows  and  arrows,  their  guns,  their  magic 
drum,  and  a  sort  of  whistle,  made  out  of  the  wing-bone  of  the  war- 
eagle.  Thus  equipped,  they  would  run  out  and  fire  at  the  rising 
cloud,  whooping,  yelling,  whistling  and  beating  their  drum,  to  frighten 
it  down  agam.  One  a^emoon,  a  heavy  black  cloud  was  coming  up, 
and  they  repaired  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  where  they  brought  all  their 
magic  artillery  into  play  against  it.  But  the  undaunted  thunder,  re- 
vising to  be  terrified,  kept  moving  straight  onward,  and  darted  out  a 
bright  flash  which  struck  one  of  die  party  dead,  as  he  was  in  the  very 
act  of  shaking  his  long  iron-pointed  lance  against  it  The  rest  scat- 
tered and  ran  yelling  in  an  ecstacy  of  superstitious  terror  back  to 
their  lodges. 

The  lodge  of  my  host  Kongra  Tonga,  or  the  Big  Crow,  presented 
a  picturesque  spectacle  that  evening.  A  score  or  more  of  Indians 
were  seated  around  it  in  a  circle,  their  dark  naked  forms  just  visible 
by  the  dull  light  of  the  smouldering  fire  in  the  centre.     The  pipe 

Slowed  brightly  in  the  gloom  as  it  passed  from  hand  to  hand  round 
le  lodge.  Then  a  squuw  would  step  forward  and  drop  a  piece  of 
buffalo-fat  on  the  dull  embers.  Instantly  a  bright  glancing  flame 
would  leap  up,  darting  its  clear  light  to  the  very  apex  of  the  tall 
conical  structure,  where  the  tops  of  the  slender  poles  that  supported 
its  covering  of  leather  were  gathered  together.  It  gilded  the  wild 
features  of  the  Indians,  as  with  animated  gestures  they  sat  around  it, 
telling  their  endless  stories  of  war  and  hunting.  It  displayed,  too, 
rude  garments  of  skins  that  hung  around  the  lodge ;  the  bow,  quiver 
and  lance,  suspended  over  the  resting-place  of  the  chief,  and  the  rifles 
and  powder-;homs  of  the  two  white  guests.  For  a  moment  all  would 
be  bright  as  day ;  then  the  flame  would  die  away,  and  fitful  fl.ashes 
from  the  embers  would  illumine  the  lodge,  and  then  leave  it  in  dark- 
ness. Then  all  the  light  would  wholly  fade,  and  the  lodge  and  all 
within  it  be  involved  again  in  obscurity. 

As  I  lefl  the  lodge  next  morning,  1  was  saluted  by  howling  and 
yelping  from  all  around  the  village,  and  half  its  canine  population 
rushed  forth  to  the  attack.  Being  as  cowardly  as  they  were  clamor- 
ous, they  kept  jumping  around  me  for  the  distance  of  a  few  yards, 
only  one  little  cur,  about  ten  inches  long,  having  spirit  enough  to 
muke  a  direct  assault  He  dashed  valiantly  at  the  leather  tassel 
which  in  the  Dahcotah  fashion  was  trailing  behind  the  heel  of  my 
moccasin,  and  he  kept  bis  hold,  growling  and  snarling  all  the  while, 
though  every  step  I  made  almost  jerked  him  over  on  his  back.     As 
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I  knew  diat  the  eyes  of  the  whole  village  were  on  the  watch  to  see 
if  I  showed  any  sign  of  apprehension,  I  walked  forward  without 
looking  to  the  right  or  left,  surrounded  wherever  I  went  by  this  magic 
circle  of  dogs.  When  1  came  to  Reynal's  lodge  I  sat  down  by  it, 
on  which  the  dogs  dispersed  growling  to  their  respective  quarters. 
Only  one  large  white  one  remained,  who  kept  running  about  before 
me  and  showing  his  teeth.  I  called  him,  but  he  only  growled  the 
more.  I  looked  at  him  well.  He  was  fat  and  sleek ;  just  such  a 
dog  as  I  wanted.  '  My  friend,'  thought  I,  '  you  shall  pay  for  this  ! 
I  will  have  you  eaten  this  very  morning !' 

I  intended  that  day  to  give  the  Indians  a  feast,  by  way  of  conveying 
a  favorable  impresdon  of  my  character  and  dignity;  and  perhaps  I 
need  not  inform  the  reader  that  a  white  dog  is  tibe  dish  which  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Dahcotah  prescribe  for  all  occasions  of  formality  and  im- 
portance. I  consulted  Reynal ;  he  soon  discovered  diat  an  old  wo- 
man in  the  next  lodge  was  owner  of  the  white  dog.  I  took  a  gaudy 
cotton  handkerchief,  and  laying  it  on  the  ground,  arranged  some  ver- 
milion, beads  and  o^er  trinkets  upon  it.  Then  the  old  squaw  was 
summoned.  I  pointed  to  the  dog  and  to  the  handkerchief.  She  gave 
a  scream  of  delight,  snatched  up  the  prize  and  vanished  with  it  into 
her  lodge.  For  a  few  more  trifles,  1  engaged  the  services  of  two 
other  squaws,  each  of  whom  took  the  white  dog  by  one  of  his  paws, 
and  led  him  away  behind  the  lodges,  while  he  kept  looking  up  at 
them  with  a  face  of  innocent  surprise.  Having  hammered  him  on 
the  head  with  a  stone  mallet,  they  threw  him  into  a  fire  to  singe ;  then 
chopped  him  up  and  put  him  into  two  large  kettles  to  boil.  Mean- 
while I  told  Raymond  to  firy  in  Buffalo  fat  what  little  flour  we  had 
left,  and  also  to  make  a  kettle  of  tea  as  an  additional  item  of  the  repast. 

The  Big  Crow's  squaw  was  briskly  at  work  sweeping  out  the  lodge 
for  the  approaching  festivity.  I  confided  to  my  host  Imnself  the  task 
of  inviting  the  guests,  thinking  that  I  might  lliereby  shift  from  my 
own  shoulders  the  odium  of  fancied  neglect  and  oversight 

When  feasting  is  in  question,  one  hour  of  the  day  serves  an  Indian 
as  well  as  anodier.  My  entertainment  came  off  at  about  eleven 
o'clock.  At  that  hour,  Reynal  and  Raymond  walked  across  the  area 
of  the  village,  to  the  admiration  of  the  inhabitants,  carrying  the  two 
kettles  of  dog  meat  slung  on  a  pole  between  them.  These  they 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  lodge,  and  then  went  back  for  the  bread 
and  the  tea.  Meanwhile  I  had  put  on  a  pair  of  brilliant  moccasins, 
and  substituted  for  my  old  buck-skin  frock  a  coat  which  I  had  brought 
with  me  in  view  of  such  public  occasions.  I  also  made  careftil  use 
of  the  razor,  an  operation  which  no  man  will  neglect  who  desires  to 
gain  the  good  opinion  of  Indians.  Thus  attired,  I  seated  myself 
between  Reynal  and  Raymond  at  the  head  of  the  lodge.  Only  a  few 
minutes  elapsed  before  all  the  guests  had  come  in  and  were  seated 
on  the  ground,  wedged  together  in  a  close  circle  around  the  lodge. 
Each  bi-ought  with  him  a  wooden  bowl  to  hold  his  share  of  the  re- 
past. When  all  weie  assembled,  two  of  the  officials,  called  <  soldiers' 
by  the  white  men,  came  forward  with  ladles  made  of  the  horn  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  sheep,  and  began  to  distribute  the  feast,  always  as^ 
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signing  a  double  sbare  to  the  old  men  and  cbieft.  The  dog  vanished 
with  astonishing  celerity,  and  each  guest  turned  his  dish  bottom  up- 
ward to  show  Siat  all  was  gone.  Then  the  bread  was  distributed  in 
its  turn,  and  finally  the  tea.  As  the  soldiers  poured  it  out  into  the 
same  wooden  botvls  that  had  served  for  the  substantial  part  of  the 
meal.  I  thought  it  had  a  particulai'ly  curious  and  uninviting  color. 

'  Oh !'  said  Reynal,  '  there  was  not  tea  enough,  so  I  stirred  some 
soot  in  the  kettle,  to  make  it  look  strong.' 

Foitunately  an  Indian's  palate  is  not  very  discriminating.  The  tea 
was  well  sweetened  and  that  was  all  they  cared  for. 

Now,  the  former  part  of  the  entertainment  being  concluded,  the 
time  for  speech-making  was  come.  The  Big  Crow  produced  a  flat 
piece  of  wood  on  which  he  cut  up  tobacco  and  skongsasha,  and  mixed 
them  in  due  proportions.  The  pipes  were  filled  and  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  around  the  company.  Then  I  began  my  speech,  each 
sentence  being  interpreted  by  Keynal  as  I  went  on,  and  echoed  by  the 
whole  audience  with  the  usual  exclamations  of  assent  and  approval. 
As  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  it  was  as  follows  : 

'  I  had  come,  I  told  them,  fi<om  a  country  so  far  distant  that  at  the 
rate  they  travel  they  could  not  reach  it  in  a  year.' 

'How!  how!' 

'  There  the  Meneaska  were  more  numerous  than  the  blades  of 
grass  on  the  prairie.  The  squaws  were  far  more  beautif^il  than  any 
they  had  ever  seen,  and  all  the  men  were  brave  warriors.' 

'  How  !  how  !  how  !* 

Here  I  was  assailed  by  sharp  twinges  of  conscience,  for  I  fancied 
I  could  perceive  a  fragrance  of  perfumery  in  the  air,  and  a  vision  rose 
before  me  of  white-kid  gloves  and  silken  moustaches  with  the  mild 
and  gentle  countenances  of  numerous  fair-haired  young  men.  But 
I  recovered  myself  and  began  again. 

'  While  I  was  living  in  t£e  Meneaska  lodges,  I  had  heard  of  the 
OgillaUah,  how  great  and  brave  a  nation  they  were,  how  they  loved  the 
whites,  and  how  well  they  could  hunt  the  bufialo  and  strike  their  ene- 
mies.   I  resolved  to  come  and  see  if  all  that  I  heard  was  true.' 

*  How  !  how !  how !  how  !* 

*  As  I  had  come  on  horseback  through  the  mountains,  I  had  been 
able  to  bring  them  only  a  very  few  presents.' 

« How !' 

'  But  I  had  enough  tobacco  to  give  them  all  a  small  piece.  They 
might  smoke  it,  and  see  how  much  better  it  was  than  the  tobacco  which 
they  got  from  the  traders.' 

'How!  how!  how!' 

*  I  had  plenty  of  powder,  lead,  knives,  and  tobacco  at  Fort  Lara- 
mie. These  I  was  anxious  to  give  them,  and  if  any  of  them  should 
come  tQ  the  fort  before  I  went  away,  I  would  make  them  handsome 
presents.' 

'  How !  how  !  how  !  how  !' 

Raymond  then  cut  up  and  distributed  among  them  two  or  three 
pounds  of  tobacco,  and  old  Mene  Seela  began  to  make  a  reply.  It 
was  quite  long,  but  the  following  was  the  pith  of  it. 
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'  He  bad  fdways  loved  the  whites.  They  were  the  wisest  people 
on  earth.  He  believed  they  could  do  every  thing,  and  he  was  always 
glad  when  any  of  them  came  to  live  in  the  O^illallab  lodges.  It  was 
tnie  I  bad  not  made  them  many  presents,  but  the  reason  of  it  was  plain. 
It  was  clear  that  I  liked  them,  or  I  never  should  have  come  so  far  to  find 
their  village.' 

Several  other  speeches  of  similar  import  followed,  and  then  this 
more  serious  matter  being  disposed  of,  there  was  an  interval  of 
smoking,  laughing  and  conversation  ;  but  old  Mene  Seela  suddenly 
interrupted  it  witb  a  loud  voice : 

'  Now  is  a  good  time,'  he  said  '  when  all  the  old  men  and  chiefs  are 
here  together,  to  decide  what  the  people  shall  do.  We  came  over 
the  mountain  to  make  our  lodges  for  next  year.  Our  old  ones  are 
ffood  for  nothing ;  they  are  rotten  and  worn  out  But  we  have  been 
disappointed.  We  have  killed  buffalo  bulls  enough,  but  we  have 
found  no  herds  of  cows,  and  the  skins  of  bulls  are  too  thick  and  heavy 
fbr  our  squaws  to  make  lodges  of.  There  must  be  plenty  of  cows 
about  the  Medicine  Bow  Mountain.  We  ought  to  go  there.  To  be 
sure  it  is  farther  westward  than  we  have  ever  been  before,  and  per- 
haps the  Snakes  will  attack  us,  for  those  hunting-grounds  belong  to 
them.  But  we  must  have  new  lodges  at  any  rate  ;  our  old  ones  will 
not  serve  for  another  year.  We  ought  not  to  be  afi^d  of  the  Snakes. 
Our  warriors  are  brave,  and  ^ey  are  all  ready  for  war.  Beside,  we 
have  three  white  men  with  their  rifles  to  help  us.' 

I  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  old  man  relied  a  little  too  much 
on  the  aid  of  allies,  one  of  whom  was  a  coward,  another  a  blockhead, 
and  the  third  an  invalid.  This  speech  produced  a  good  deal  of  de- 
bate. As  Reynal  did  not  interpret  what  was  said,  I  could  only  judge 
of  the  meaning  by  the  features  and  gestures  of  the  speakers.  At  the 
end  of  it  however  the  greater  number  seemed  to  have  fallen  in  with 
Mene  Seela's  opinion.  A  short  silence  followed,  and  then  the  old 
man  struck  up  a  discordant  chant,  which  I  was  told  was  a  song  of 
thanks  for  the  entertainment  I  had  given  them. 

'  Now,'  said  he,  *  let  us  go  and  give  the  white  men  a  chance  to 
breathe.' 

So  the  company  all  dispersed  into  the  open  air,  and  for  some  time 
the  old  chief  was  walking  around  the  village,  singing  his  song  in 
praise  of  the  feast,  after  the  usual  custom  of  the  nation. 

At  last  the  day  drew  to  a  close,  and  as  the  sun  went  down  the 
horses  came  trooping  from  the  surrounding  plains  to  be  picketed  be- 
fore the  dwellings  ot  their  respective  masters.  Soon  within  the  great 
circle  of  lodges  appeared  another  concentric  circle  of  restless  horses ; 
and  here  and  there  fires  were  glowing  and  flickering  amid  the  gloom, 
on  the  dusky  figures  around  them.  I  went  over  and  sat  by  the  lodge 
of  Reynal.  The  Eagle  Feather,  who  was  son  of  Mene  Seela,  and 
brother  of  my  host  the  Big  Crow,  was  seated  there  already,  and  I 
asked  him  if  the  village  would  move  in  the  morning.  But  he  shook 
his  head,  and  said  that  nobody  could  tell,  for  since  old  Mahto  Tatonka 
had  died,  the  people  had  been  like  children  that  did  not  know  their 
own  minds.     They  were  no  better  than  a  body  without  a  head.    So 
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I,  as  well  as  tbe  Indians  themselveSf  fell  asleep  that  night  without 
laiowing  whether  we  should  set  out  ill  the  mommg  toward  the  coun- 
try of  the  Snakes. 

At  day-break  however,  as  J  was  comihg  up  from  the  river  after  my 
morning's  ablutions,  I  saw  that  a  movement  was  contemplated.  Some 
of  the  lodges  were  reduced  to  nothing  but  bare  skeletons  of  poles ; 
the  leather  covering  of  others  was  flap^^ing  in  the  wind  as  the  squaws 
were  pulling  it  off.  One  or  two  chie&  of  note  had  resolved,  it  seemed, 
on  moving ;  and  so  having  set  their  squaws  at  l^ork,  the  example  was 
tacitly  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  village.  One  by  one  the  lodges 
were  sinking  down  in  rapid  succession,  and  where  die  great  circle  of 
the  village  had  been  only  a  moment  before,  nothing  now  remained 
but  a  ring  of  horses  and  Indians,  crowded  in  confusion  together.  The 
ruins  of  the  lodges  were  spread  over  the  ground,  together  with  ket^ 
ties,  stone  mallets,  great  ladles  of  horn,  buffalo  robes,  and  cases  of 
painted  hide,  filled  with  dried  meat.  Squaws  bustled  about  in  their 
busy  preparations,  the  old  hags  screaming  to  one  another  at  the 
stretch  of^  their  leathern  lungs.  The  shaggy  hoiBes  were  patiently 
standing  while  the  lodge-poles  Ivere  lashed  to  tfieir  sides,  and  the  bag- 
gage pUed  upon  their  backs.  The  dogs  with  their  tongues  lolling 
out,  lay  lazily  panting,  and  waiting  for  the  time  of  departure.  Each 
warrior  sat  on  the  ground  by  the  decaying  embers  of  his  fire,  un- 
moved amid  all  the  confusion,  while  he  held  m  his  hand  the  long  trail- 
rope  of  his  horse. 

As  their  preparations  were  completed,  each  family  moved  off  the 
ground.  The  crowd  was  rapicQv  melting  away.*  I  could  see  them 
crossing  the  river  by  dozens,  ana  passing  in  quick  succession  along 
the  profile  of  the  hill  on  the  farther  bank.  When  all  were  gone,  I 
mounted  atid  set  out  &fler  them,  followed  by  Raymond,  and  aa  we 
gained  the  summit,  the  whole  village  came  in  view  at  once,  straggling 
away  for  a  mile  or  more  ov^r  the  barren  plains  before  us.  Every 
where  the  iron  points  of  lances  were  glittering.  The  sun  never  shone 
upon  a  more  strange  and  motley  array.  Here  were  the  heavy-laden 
pack-horses,  some  wretched  old  woman  leading  them,  and  two  or 
three  children  clinging  to  their  backs.  Here  were  mules  or  ponies 
covered  firom  head  to  tail  with  gaudy  trappings,  and  mounted  by  some 
gay  young  squaw,  grinning  bashfiilness  and  pleasura  as  the  Meneaska 
looked  at  her.  Boys  with  miniattu«  bows  and  arrows  were  wander- 
ing over  the  plains,  little  naked  children  were  running  along  on  foot, 
and  numberless  dogs  were  scampering  among  the  feet  of  the  horses. 
The  young  braves,  gaudy  with  paint  and  feathers,  were  riding  in 
groups  amdng  the  crowd,  and  often  galloping,  two  or  three  at  once 
dlong  the  lm6,  to  tir  the  speed  of  their  horses.  Here  and  there  you 
might  see  a  rank  of  sturdy  pedestrians  stalking  along  in  their  white 
bunalo  robes.  These  were  the  dignitaries  of  me  village,  the  old  men 
and  warriors,  to  whose  age  and  experience  that  wandering  democ- 
racy vielded  a  silent  deference.  With  the  wild  prairie  and  the  broken 
hills  n>r  its  back-ground,  the  restless  scene  was  striking  and  picturesque 
beyond  description.  Days  and  weeks  made  me  familiar  with  it,  but 
never  impaired  its  effect  upon  my  fimcy.    I  had  never  seen,  and  I  do 
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not  belieye  that  the  World  can  show  a  spectacle  more  impressiTe  than 
the  march  of  a  large  Indian  village  over  the  prairies. 

As  we  moved  on,  the  broken  column  grew  yet  more  scattered  and 
disorderly,  until,  as  we  approached  the  foot  of  a  hill,  I  saw  a  dozen 
of  the  old  men  before  mentioned  seating  themselves  in  a  line  upon 
the  ground,  in  advance  of  the  whole.  They  lighted  a  pipe  and  sat 
smolung,  laughing,  and  telling  stories,  while  the  people,  stopping  as 
they  successively  came  up,  were  soon  gathered  in  a  crowd  behind 
them.  Then  the  old  men  rc^*,  drew  their  buffalo  robes  over  their 
shoulders,  and  strode  on  as  bejpre.  Gaining  the  top  of  the  hill.  We 
Ibund  a  very  steep  declivity  TOfore  us.  There  was  not  a  minute's 
pause.  The  whole  descended  in  a  mass,  amid  dust  and  concision. 
The  horses  braced  their  feet  as  they  slid  down,  women  and  children 
were  screaming,  dogs  yelping  as  they  were  trodden  upon,  and  stones 
and  earth  went  rolling  to  the  bottom.  In  a  few  moments  I  could  see 
them  from  the  summit,  spreading  ag^in  far  and  wide  over  the  plain 
below. 

At  our  encampment  that  afternoon  I  was  attacked  anew  by'my  old 
disorder.  In  half  an  hour  the  strength  that  I  had  been  gaining  for 
a  week  past  had  vanished  again,  and  I  became  like  a  man  in  a  dream. 
But  at  sunset  I  lay  down  in  the  Big  Crow's  lodge  and  slept,  totaUy 
unconscious  till  the  morning.  Then  the  first  thing  that  wakened  me 
Was  a  hoarse  flapping  over  my  head,  and  a  Sudden  light  that  poured  in 
upon  me.  The  camp  was  breaking  up,  and  the  squaws  Were  movine 
die  covering  from  the  lodge.  I  arose  and  shook  off  my  blanket  with 
the  feeling  of  perfect  health ;  but  scarcely  had  I  gained  my  feet  when 
a  sense  of  my  helpless  condition  was  otice  more  forced  upon  me,  and 
I  found  myself  scarcely  able  to  stand.  Raymond  had  brought  up 
Pauline  and  the  mule,  and  I  stooped  to  raise  my  saddle  from  the 
ground.  My  strength  was  quite  inadequate  to  the  task.  '  You  must 
saddle  her,'  said  I  to  Raymond,  as  I  sat  down  again  on  a  pile  of  buf- 
&lo  robes : 

*  Et  hne  «tiaiB  fortuse  meninina  javabit,' 

I  thought,  while  with  a  painful  effort  I  raised  myself  into  the  sad- 
dle. Half  an  hour  after,  even  the  expectation  that  Virgil's  line  ex- 
pressed seemed  destined  to  disappointment.  As  we  were  passing  over 
a  great  plain,  surrounded  by  long  broken  ridges,  I  rode  slowly  in 
advance  of  the  Indians,  with  thoughts  that  wandered  far  from  the  time 
and  from  the  place.  Suddenly  the  sky  darkened,  and  thunder  began 
to  mutter.  Clouds  were  rising  over  die  rugged  hills,  as  dreary  and 
dull  as  the  first  forebodings  of  an  approaching  calamity ;  and  in  a 
moment  all  around  was  wrapped  in  obscurity  and  gloom.  I  looked 
behind.  The  Indians  had  stopped  to  prepare  for  the  approaching 
storm,  and  the  dark,  dense  mass  of  savages  stretched  far  to  the  right 
and  lefL  Since  the  first  attack  of  my  disorder  the  effects  of  rain  upon 
me  had  usuaUybeen  injurious  in  the  extreme.  I  had  no  strength  to 
spare,  having  at  that  moment  scarcely  enough  to  keep  my  seat  on 
horseback.  Then,  (or  the  first  time,  it  pressed  upon  me  as  a  strong 
VOL.  xzxi.  16 
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probability  that  I  might  never  leave  those  deserts.  'Well,'  thought  I 
to  myself, '  a  prairie  makes  quick  and  sharp  work.  Better  to  die  here, 
in  the  saddle  to  the  last,  than  to  stifle  in  the  hot  air  of  a  sick  chamber ; 
and  a  thousand  times  better  than  to  drag  out  life,  as  many  have  done, 
in  the  helpless  inaction  of  lingering  disease.'  So,  drawing  the  buf- 
&]o  robe  on  which  I  sat,  over  my  head,  I  waited  till  the  storm  should 
come.  It  broke  at  last  with  a  sudden  burst  of  fury,  and  passing  away 
as  rapidly  as  it  came,  left  the  sky  clear  again.  My  reflections  served 
me  no  other  purpose  than  to  look  back  upon  as  a  piece  of  curious 
experience ;  for  the  rain  did  not  produce  the  ill  effects  that  I  bad 
expected.  We  encamped  within  an  hour.  Having  no  change  of 
clothes,  I  contrived  to  borrow  a  curious  kind  of  substitute  from  Key- 
nal ;  and  this  done,  I  went  home,  that  is,  to  the  Big  Crowds  lodge,  to 
make  the  entire  transfer  that  was  necessary.  Half  a  dozen  squaws 
Were  in  the  lodge,  and  one  of  them  taking  my  arm  held  it  against  her 
own,  while  a  general  laugh  and  scream  of  admiration  was  raised  at 
the  contrast  in  the  color  of  the  skin. 

Our  encampment  that  afternoon  was  not  &r  distant  from  a  spur  of 
the  Black  HUls,  whose  dark  ridges,  bristling  widi  fir  trees,  rose  from 
the  plains  a  mile  or  two  on  our  right.  That  they  might  move  more 
rapidly  toward  their  proposed  hunting-grounds,  the  Indians  deter- 
mined to  leave  at  this  place  their  stock  of  dried  meat  and  other  su- 
perfluous articles.  Some  left  even  their  lodges,  and  contented  them- 
selves with  carrving  a  few  hides  to  make  a  shelter  from  the  sun  and 
rain.  Half  the  inhabitants  set  out  in  the  afternoon,  with  loaded  pack- 
horses,  toward  the  mountains*  Here  they  suspended  the  dried  meat 
upon  trees,  where  the  wolves  and  grizzly  bears  could  not  get  at  it 
All  were  returned  at  evening.  Some  of  the  young  men  declared 
that  they  had  heard  the  reports  of  guns  among  the  mountains  to  the 
eastward,  and  many  surmises  wei'e  thrown  out  as  to  the  origin  of 
these  sounds.  For  my  part,  I  was  in  hopes  that  Shaw  and  Henry 
Chatillon  were  coming  to  join  us.  I  would  have  welcomed  them 
cordially,  for  I  had  no  other  companions  than  two  brutish  white  men 
and  five  hundred  savages.  I  little  suspected  that  at  that  very  moment 
my  unlucky  comrade  was  lying  on  a  Duffalo-robe  at  Fort  Laramie, 
fevered  with  ivy  poison,  and  solacing  his  woes  with  tobacco  and 
Shakspeare. 

As  we  moved  over  the  plains  on  the  next  morning,  several  young 
men  were  riding  about  the  country  as  scouts ;  and  at  length  we  be- 
gan to  see  them  occasionally  on  tlie  tops  of  the  hills,  shwng  their 
robes  as  a  signal  that  they  saw  buffalo.  Soon  after,  some  bulls  came 
in  sight.  Horsemen  darted  away  in  pursuit,  and  we  could  see  fi-om 
the  distance  that  one  or  two  of  the  buffalo  were  killed.  Raymond 
suddenly  became  inspired.  I  looked  at  him  as  he  rode  by  my  side ; 
bis  face  had  actually  grown  intelligent ! 

*  This  is  the  country  for  me  !'  he  said ;  *  if  I  could  only  carry  the 
buffalo  that  are  killed  here  every  month  down  to  St.  Louis,  I  *d  make 
my  fortune  in  one  winter.  I  'd  grow  as  rich  as  old  Papin,  or  Mac- 
kenzie either.  I  call  this  the  poor  man's  market.  When  I  'm  hungry, 
I  have  only  got  to  take  my  rifle  and  go  out  and  get  better  meat  toan 
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the  rich  folks  down  below  can  get,  with  all  their  money.    You  won't 
catch  me  living  in  St.  Louib  another  winter.' 

*  No,'  said  Reynal,  '  you  had  better  say  that,  after  you  and  your 
Spanish  woman  almost  starved  to  death  there.  What  a  fool  you 
were  ever  to  take  her  to  the  settlement' 

'  Your  Spanish  woman  V  said  I ;  '  I  never  heard  of  her  before. 
Are  you  married  to  her  ]' 

'  No,'  answered  Raymond,  ag^in  looking  intelligent ;  '  the  priests 
do  n't  many  their  women,  and  why  should  I  marry  mine  V 

This  honorable  mention  of  the  Mexican  clergy  introduced  the 
subject  of  religion,  and  I  found  that  my  two  associates,  in  common 
with  other  white  men  in  the  country,  were  as  indifferent  to  their  future 
wel&re  as  men  whose  lives  are  in  constant  peril  are  apt  to  be.  Ray- 
mond had  never  heard  of  the  Pope.  A  certain  bishop,  who  lived  at 
Taos  or  at  Santa  F^,  embodied  ms  lofHest  idea  of  an  ecclesiastical 
dignitary.  Reynal  observed  that  a  priest  had  been  at  Fort  Laramie 
two  years  ago,  on  his  way  to  the  Nez  Ferci^  mission,  and  that  he  had 
confessed  all  the  men  there,  and  given  them  absolution.  '  I  got  a 
good  clearing  out  myself  that  time,'  said  Reynal,  '  and  I  reckon  that 
will  do  for  me  till  I  go  down  to  die  settlements  again.' 

Here  he  interrupted  himself  with  an  oath,  and  exclaimed :  '  Look ! 
look !     The  *  Panther'  is  running  an  antelope !' 

The  Panther,  on  his  black-and-white  horse,  one  of  the  best  in  the 
village,  came  at  full  speed  over  the  hill  in  hot  pursuit  of  an  antelope, 
that  darted  away  like  lightning  befoi-e  him.  The  attempt  was  made 
in  mere  sport  and  bravado,  for  very  few  are  the  horses  that  can  for  a 
moment  compete  in  swiftness  with  this  little  animal.  The  antelope 
ran  down  the  hill  toward  the  main  body  of  the  Indians,  who  were 
moving  over  the  plain  below.  A  dozen  sharp  yells  were  given,  and 
horsemen  galloped  out  to  intercept  his  flight  At  this  he  turned 
sharply  to  the  left,  and  scoured  away  with  such  incredible  speed  that 
he  aistanced  all  his  pursuers,  and  even  the  vaunted  horse  of  the 
Panther  himself.  A  &w  moments  after,  we  witnessed  a  more  serious 
sport.  A  shaggy  buffalo-bull  bounded  out  from  a  neighboiing  hoi* 
low,  and  close  behind  him  came  a  slender  Indian  boy,  riding  without 
Btimips  or  saddle,  and  lashing  his  eager  little  horse  into  frantic  speed* 
Yard  after  yard  he  drew  closer  to  his  gigantic  victim,  though  the  bull, 
with  his  short  tail  erect  and  his  tongue  lolling  out  a  foot  ft-om  his 
foaming  jaws,  was  straining  his  unwieldy  strength  to  the  utmost.  A 
moment  more,  and  the  boy  was  close  alongside  of  him.  It  was  our 
fiiend  the  Hail-Storm.  He  dropped  the  rein  on  his  horse's  neck, 
and  jerked  an  arrow  like  lightning  fi*om  the  quiver  at  his  shoulder. 

*  I  tell  you,'  said  Reynal, '  that  in  a  year's  time  that  boy  will  match 
the  best  hunter  in  the  village.  There,  he  has  given  it  to  him  !  —  and 
there  goes  another !  You  feel  well  now,  old  bull,  do  n't  you,  with 
two  arrows  stuck  in  your  lights  ?  There,  he  has  given  him  another ! 
Hear  how  the  Hail-Storm  yells  when  he  shoots !  Yes,  jump  at  him  ; 
try  it  again,  old  fellow !  You  may  jump  all  day  before  you  get  your 
horns  into  that  pony !' 

The  bull  sprang  again  and  again  at  his  assailant,  but  the  horse  kept 
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dodging  with  wonderful  celerity.  At  length  the  buU  followed  up 
his  attack  with  a  ftirious  rush,  and  the  Hail-Storm  was  put  to  flight, 
the  shaggy  monster  following  close  behind.  The  boy  clung  in  his 
seat  like  a  leech,  and  secure  in  the  speed  of  his  little  pony,  looked 
round  toward  us  and  laughed.  In  a  moment  he  was  again  alongside 
of  the  bull,  who  was  now  driven  to  complete  desperation.  His  eye- 
balls glared  through  his  tangled  mane,  and  the  blood  flew  &om  his 
mouth  and  nostrils.  Thus,  still  battling  with  each  other,  the  two  ene- 
mies disappeared  over  the  hill. 

Many  of  the  Indians  rode  at  full  gallop  toward  the  spot.  We  fol- 
lowed at  a  more  moderate  pace,  and  soon  saw  the  bull  lying  dead  on 
the'  side  of  the  hill.  A  dozen  or  more  Indians  were  gather^  around 
him,  and  several  knives  were  already  at  work.  These  little  instru- 
ments were  plied  with  such  wonderfol  address,  that  the  twisted  sinews 
weve  cut  apart,  the  ponderous  bones  fell  asunder  as  if  by  magic,  and 
in  a  moment  the  vast  carcass  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  bloody  ruins. 
The  surrounding  group  of  savages  offered  no  very  attractive  specta- 
cle to  a  civilized  eye.  Some  were  cracking  the  huge  thigh-bones 
and  devouring  the  marrow  within ;  others  were  cutting  away  pieces 
of  the  liver,  and  other  approved  moi^els,  and  swallowing  them  on 
the  spot  with  the  appetite  of  wolves.  The  faces  of  most  of  them, 
besmeared  vrith  blood  from  ear  to  ear,  looked  grim  and  horrible 
enough.  My  friend  the  White  Shield  proffered  me  a  marrow^bone, 
sp  skilfully  laid  open,  that  all  the  rich  substance  within  was  exposed 
to  view  at  once.  Another  Indian  held  out  a  large  piece  of  the  deli- 
cate lining  of  the  paunch ;  but  these  courteous  offerings  I  begged 
leave  to  decline.  I  noticed  one  little  boy  who  was  very  busy  with 
his  knife  about  the  jaws  and  throat  of  the  buffalo,  from  which  he  ex- 
tracted some  morsel  of  peculiar  delicacy.  It  is  but  fair  to  say,  that 
only  certain  parts  of  the  animal  are  considered  elig^ible  in  these  ex- 
tempore banquets.  The  Indians  would  look  with  abhorrence  on  any 
pne  who  should  partake  indiscriminately  of  the  newly-killed  carcass. 

We  encamped  that  night,  and  marched  westward  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  following  day.  On  the  next  morning  we  again 
resumed  our  journey.  It  was  die  seventeenth  of  July,  unless  my 
note-book  misleads  me.  At  noon  we  stopped  by  some  pools  of  rain- 
water, and  in  the  aflemoon  again  set  forward.  This  double  move- 
ment was  contraiy  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  Indians,  but  all  were 
very  anxious  to  reach  the  hunting-ground,  kill  the  necessary  number 
of  buffalo,  and  retreat  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  dangerous  neigh- 
borhood. I  pass  by  for  the  present  some  curious  incidents  that  oc- 
curred during  these  marches  and  encampments.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  lastrmentioned  day  we  came  upon  the  banks  of  a  little 
sandy  stream,  of  which  the  Indians  could  not  tell  the  name ;  for  they 
yrere  very  ill  acquainted  with  that  pait  of  the  country.  So  parched 
and  arid  were  the  prairies  around,  that  they  could  not  supply  grass 
enough  for  the  horses  to  feed  upon,  and  we  were  compelled  to  move 
farther  and  farther  up  the  stream  in  search  of  ground  for  encamp- 
ment. The  country  was  much  wilder  than  before.  The  plains  were 
gashed  with  ravines  and  broken  into  hollows  and  steep  declivities. 
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which  flanked  our  course,  aa,  in  their  long  scattered  array,  the  Indians 
advanced  up  the  side  of  the  stream.  Mene  Seela  consulted  an  ex- 
traordinary oracle  to  instruct  him  where  the  buffalo  were  to  be  found. 
When  he  with  the  other  chiefs  sat  down  on  the  grass  to  smoke  and 
converse,  as  they  often  did  during  the  march,  the  old  man  picked  up 
one  of  those  enormous  black  and  green  crickets,  which  the  Dahcotah 
call  by  a  name  that  signifies  '  They  who  point  out  the  buffalo.'  The 
*  Root-Diggers,'  a  wretched  tribe  beyond  the  mountains,  turn  them  to 
good  account  by  making  them  into  a  sort  of  soup,  pronounced  by 
certain  unscrupulous  trappers  to  be  extremely  rich.  Holding  the 
bloated  insect  respectfully  between  his  fingers  and  thumb,  the  old 
Indian  looked  attentively  at  him  and  inquired,  '  Tell  me,  my  father, 
where  must  we  go  to-morrow  to  find  the  buffalo?'  The  cricket 
twisted  about  his  long  horns  in  evident  embarrassment  At  last  he 
pointed,  or  seemed  to  point,  them  westward.  Mene  Seela,  dropping 
him  gently  on  the  grass,  laughed  with  great  glee,  and  said  that  it  we 
went  that  way  in  the  mommg  we  should  be  sure  to  kill  plenty  of 
game. 

Toward  evening  we  came  upon  a  fresh  green  meadow,  traversed 
by  the  stream,  and  deep-set  among  tall  sterile  bluffs.  The  Indians 
descended  into  it  over  a  slight  declivity  ;  and  as  I  was  at  the  rear,  I 
was  one  of  the  last  to* reach  this  point.  Lances  were  glittering,  fea- 
thers fluttering,  and  the  water  below  me  was  crowded  with  men  and 
hones  passing  through,  while  the  g^reen  meadow  beyond  was  swarm- 
ing widi  the  restless  crowd  of  Indians.  The  sun  was  just  setting, 
and  as  it  poured  its  soflened  light  upon  them  through  an  opening  in 
the  hills,  the  scene  was  inexpressibly  wild  and  picturesque. 

I  remarked  to  Reynal,  that  at  last  we  had  found  a  good  'camping- 
ground. 

'  Oh,  it  is  very  good,'  replied  he,  ironically,  *  especially  if  there  is 
a  Snake  war-party  about,  and  they  take  it  into  their  heads  to  shoot 
down  at  us  from  the  top  of  these  hiUs.  It  is  no  plan  of  mine,  'camp- 
ing in  such  a  hole  as  this  !' 

The  Indians  also  seemed  apprehensive.  High  up  on  the  top  of 
the  tallest  bluffs,  conspicuous  m  the  bright  evening  sun-light,  sat  a 
naked  warrior  on  horse-back,  looking  around,  as  it  seemed,  over  the 
neighboring  country ;  and  Raymond  told  me  that  many  of  the  young 
men  had  gone  out  in  different  directions  as  scouts. 

The  shadows  had  reached  to  the  very  summit  of  the  bluffs  be&re 
the  lodges  were  erected  and  the  village  reduced  again  to  quiet  and 
order.  A  cry  was  suddenly  raised,  and  men,  women  and  children 
came  running  out  with  animated  faces,  and  looked  eagerly  through 
the  opening  m  the  bluffs  by  which  the  stream  entered  irom  the  west- 
ward. I  could  discern  afar  off  some  dark,  heavy  masses,  passing 
over  the  sides  of  a  low  hill.  They  disappeared,  and  then  others  fol- 
lowed. These  were  bands  of  buffalo-cows.  The  hunting-ground 
was  reached  at  last,  and  every  thing  promised  well  for  the  morrow's 
^rL  Being  fatigued  and  exhausted,  I  went  and  lay  down  in 
Kongra-Tonga's  lodge,  when  Raymond  thrust  in  his  head,  and  called 
upon  me  to  come  out  and  see  some  sport    A  number  of  Indians 
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were  gathered,  laughing,  along  the  line  of  lodges  on  the  western  side 
of  the  village,  and  at  some  distance  I  could  plainly  see  in  the  twi- 
light two  huge  black  monsters  stalking,  heavily  and  solemnly,  directly 
toward  us.  They  were  buffalo-bulls.  The  wind  blew  from  them  to 
the  village,  and  such  was  their  blindness  and  stupidity,  that  they  were 
advancing  upon  the  enemy  without  the  least  consciousness  of  his 
presence.  Kaymond  told  me  that  two  young  men  had  hidden  them- 
selves with  guns  in  a  ravine  about  twenty  yards  in  front  of  us.  The 
two  bulls  walked  slowly  on,  heavily  swinging  from  side  to  side  in 
their  peculiar  gait  of  stupid  dignity.  They  approached  within  four 
or  five  rods  of  the  ravine  where  the  two  Inoians  lay  in  ambush. 
Here  at  last  they  seemed  conscious  that  something  was  wrong,  for 
they  both  stopped  and  stood  perfectly  still,  without  looking  either  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left.  Nothing  of  them  was  to  be  seen  but  two 
huge  black  masses  of  shaggy  mane,  with  horns,  eyes,  and  nose  in  the 
centre,  and  a  pair  of  hoom  visible  at  the  bottom.  At  last  the  more 
intelligent  of  the  two  seemed  to  have  concluded  that  it  was  time  to 
retire.  Very  slowly,  and  with  an  air  of  the  gravest  and  most  majes- 
tic deliberation,  he  began  to  turn  round,  as  if  he  were  revolving  on  a 
pivot  Little  by  little  his  ugly  brown  side  was  exposed  to  view.  A 
white  smoke  sprang  out,  as  it  were  from  the  ground  ;  a  sharp  report 
came  with  it.  The  old  bull  gave  a  very  undignified  jump,  and  gal- 
loped off.  At  this  his  comrade  wheeled  about  with  considerable  ex- 
pedition. The  other  Indian  shot  at  him  fix)m  the  ravine,  and  then 
both  the  bulls  were  running  away  at  full  speed,  whOe  half  the  juve- 
nile population  of  the  village  raised  a  yell  and  ran  siter  them.  The 
first  bull  soon  stopped,  and  while  the  crowd  stood  looking  at  him  at 
a  very  respectful  distance,  he  reeled  and  rolled  over  on  his  side.  The 
other,  however,  wounded  in  a  less  vital  part,  galloped  away  to  the 
hills  and  escaped. 

In  half  an  hour  it  was  totally  dark.  I  lay  down  to  sleep,  and  ill 
as  I  was,  there  was  something  very  animating  in  the  pix>spect  of  the 
general  hunt  th^t  was  to  take  place  on  the  morrow. 


sonnet:     sunset. 

Seb  with  what  pomp  the  golden  sun  gfoes  down 

Behind  yon  purple  mountain !     Far  and  wide 

His  mellow  radiance  streams:  the  steep  hill-side 

Is  clothed  with  splendor,  and  the  distant  town 

Wean  his  last  glory  like  a  blazing  crown. 

We  cannot  see  him  now,  and  yet  his  fire 

Still  lingers  on  the  city's  tallest  spire, 

Chased  slowly  upward  by  the  gathering  fiown 

Of  the  approaching  darkness.    God  of  Light ! 

Thou  leavest  us  in  gloom,  yet  other  eyes 

Watch  thy  faint  coming  now  m  distant  skies. 

There  drooping  flowen  spring  up  and  streams  mw  bright, 

And  singing  birds  plume  their  moist  wings  for  night. 

And  stars  grow  pale  and  vanish  from  the  sight         u.  9.  ciiiz.Toy. 
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?aou  tlie  Bwaxe  obliglxig  frla&d  to  who*«  nota*book  w«  were  l&dabtod  for  the  touehtng  poem  of  *  The 
Tonag  Oreyhead.'in  the  Jenoaiy  aamber  of  the  EImxcxbbbocxbr,  we  defire  the  eneulng  channlsf 
pietare.  Oar  eorreapondent  eaeoiBea  to  be  osawere  of  the  name  of  the  aathor:  It  doe*  not  become 
a«,  therefore,  to  Intimate  thst  he  '  ooold  an'  If  he  would'  name  the  writer ;  albeit  on  that  aubjeet  we 
'hare  oar  oplnicm.*  £d.  XxzoxiiiBoazaB. 

Comb,  liaton  Co  a  monkiflh  tale  of  old, 

Right  catholic,  bnt  pnerile,  aome  may  deem, 

Who  all  uiworthy  their  high  notice  hold 
Aught  bat  grave  truths  uid  lofiy  learned  theme ; 

Too  wise  for  simple  pleasures,  smiles  and  tears, 

Dreams  of  our  earliest,  purest,  happiest  years. 

Come,  listen  to  the  legend,  for  of  Ihem 

Surely  thou  art  not ;  and  to  thee  I  *11  tell 
How  on  a  time  in  holiest  Santerem 

Strange  circumstance  miracnlous  befel 
Two  lit  Je  ones,  Who  to  the  sacred  shiine 
Came  daily,  to  be  schooled  in  things  divine* 

Twin  sistere,  orphan  innocents,  #ere  they ; 

Most  pure  I  own  from  all  bnt  the  *  olden  taint,' 
Which  only  Jksu*s  blood  can  wash  aWay ; 

And  holy  as  the  life  of  holiest  saint 
Was  his,  that  good  Dominican's,  who  fed 
His  Master's  lambs  with  more  than  daily  bread. 

The  children's  custom,  while  that  pious  man 

Fulfilled  the  yarious  duties  of  his  state, 
Within  the  spacious  church,  as  Sacristan, 

Wto,  on  the  altar's  steps  to  sit  and  wait. 
Resting  together  ('t  was  a  lovely  sight !) 
Like  the  young  turtle-doves  of  Hebrew  rite. 

A  small  rich  chapel  was  their  sanctuary, 
While  thus  abiding ;  with  adonmients  fair 

Of  curioas  carved  work,  wrought  cunningly 
In  all  quaint  patterns  and  devices  rare. 

And  ever  there,  alwve  the  altar,  smiled 

From  MART-Mofther's  arms  the  Holy  Child  : 

Smiled  on  his  infknt  guests,  as  there  below 

On  the  fair  altar's  steps,  those  young  ones  spread 
,  (Nor  aught  irreverent  in  such  act,  I  trow) 

Their  simple  morning  meal  of  fruit  and  bread ; 

Such  feast  not  ill-beseemed  the  sacred  dome ; 

Their  father's  house  is  the  dear  children's  home. 

At  length  it  chanced  that  on  a  certain  day, 
When  Fra  Bkrnardo  to  the  chapel  came/ 

Where  patiently  were  ever  wont  tdstay 
His  infant  charge,  with  vehement  acclaiiki 

Both  lisping  creatures  forth  to  meet  him  ran. 

And  each  to  tall  the  same  strange  tale  began. 
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'  Father,*  they  cried,  as  hanging^  on  hb  gown 

On  either  side,  in  each  perplexed  ear 
They  poured  their  easer  tidings :  <  He  came  down ! 

Menino-Jebu  hath  been  with  us  here ! 
We  prayed  him  to  partake  our  fruit  and  bread, 
And  he  came  down,  and  smiled  on  us,  and  fed/ 

'  Children !  my  children !    Know  ye  ynhtA  yon  say  7' 

Bernardo  hastily  replied :  *  But  hold ! 
Peace,  Brbostasya  !  rash  art  thou  alway ; 

Let  Inez  speak  ;'  and  little  Inez  told, 
In  her  slow  silvery  speech,  distinctly  o'er 
The  same  strange  story  he  had  heard  befoire. 

'  Blessed  are  ye,  my  children  !*  with  derout 
And  deep  humility  the  good  man  cried  ; 

*  Ye  have  been  highly  favored ;  still  to  doubt 

Were  gross  impiety  and  sceptic  pride ; 
Ye  have  been  highly  favored,  children  dear ; — 
Now  your  old  faithful  master's  counsel  hear  I 

'  Return  to-morrow  with  the  morning  lights 
And  as  before,  spread  out  your  simple  fare 

On  the  same  table,  and  again  invite 
Mbnino-Jesu  to  descend  and  share ; 

And  if  he  comes,  say :  *  Bid  us,  bleswd  Lord  ! 

We  and  our  master,  to  thy  heavenly  board !' 

*  Forget  not,  children  of  my  soul !  to  plead 

For  your  old  teacher,  even  for  his  sake 
Who  fed  ye  faithfully,  and  He  will  heed 

Your  innocent  lips  ;  and  I  shall  so  partake 
With  His  dear  lambs.    Beloved !  with  the  sun 
Return  to-monow ;  then,  His  will  be  done !' 


BBCOKD    PABT. 

*  To-night!  to-night!  Mbnino-Jbsu  saith 

We  shall  sup  with  him,  Fathef ,  we  and  thee !' 
Cried  out  both  happy  children  in  a  breath, 

As  the  good  father  entered  anxiously. 
Upon  the  morrow's  mom,  that  sacred  shrine. 
Now  consecrate  by  special  grace  divine. 

*  He  bade  us  come  alone ;  but  then  we  said 

We  could  not  without  thee,  our  master  dear; 
At  that  he  did  not  frown,  but  shook  his  head 

Denyingly ;  then  straight,  with  many  a  tear, 
We  pleaded  so  he  could  not  but  relent. 
And  bowed  his  head,  and  smiled,  and  gave  consent' 

<  Now  God  be  praised !'  the  old  man  said,  and  fell 
In  prayer  upon  the  marble  floor  straightway, 

His  face  to  earth ;  and  so  till  vesper-beU 
Entrance  in  the  spirit*s  depths  he  lay, 

Then  rose  like  one  refreshed  with  sleep,  and  stood 

Composed  among  th'  asMmbling  brotheihood. 
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Hie  man  wunid ;  the  ereiimgr  chant  was  o'er ; 

Hnahed  its  long  echoes  thioogfa  the  lofty  dome, 
And  now  Beknikoo  knew  the  appointed  hour 

That  he  had  preyed  for,  of  a  truth  had  come ; 
Alone  he  Imgered  in  the  solemn  pUe, 
While  darkness  gained  ^>ace  from  aisle  to  aisle : 

Except  where  throogha  distant  door- way  streamed 

One  slanting  sonbeam,  gliding  there  upon 
Two  angel  spirits  (so  in  sooth  it  seemed 

That  holiest  vision)  hand  in  hand  came  on 
With  noiseless  motion.    '  Father,  we  are  hare  f 
Sweetly  saluted  the  good  Other's  ear. 

A  hand  he  laid  on  each  fieur  sun-bright  head. 
Crowned  like  a  seraph's  with  effiilgent  light, 

'  And  be  ye  Uessed,  ye  btess^d  ones  V  he  raid, 
*  Whom  Jbsu  bide  to  his  own  feast  to-night ; 

Lead  on,  ye  chosen,  to  the  appointed  place, 

Lead  your  old  master  .-*  so  with  steadfast  &ce 

He  followed  where  the  young  ones  led  the  way 

To  that  small  chapel ;  like  a  golden  clue 
Streamed  on  before  Uiat  long,  bright  sunset  ray. 

Till  at  the  door  it  stops,  then  possmg  thimigfa. 
The  master  and  his  pupils,  side  by  sine. 

Knelt  down  in  pnyer  before  The  Crucified. 

Tall  tapers  burnt  before  the  holy  shrine ; 

Chalice  and  patines  on  the  altar  stood 
Spread  with  fur  damask ;  of  the  crimson  wme 

Partaking  first  alone,  the  living  food 
Bbenaedo  next  with  his  dear  children  shared. 
Young  lips,  but  well  for  heavenly  food  pfepaied. 

And  there  we  leave  them.    Not  for  us  to  see 
The  feast  made  ready,  that  first  act  to  crown ; 

Nor  to  peruse  the  wondrovm  mystery 
Of  the  divine  Mbnino's  coming  down 

To  lead  away  the  elect  expectant  three 

With  Him  that  night  at  His  own  board  to  be. 

Suffice  it,  that  with  Him  they  surely  were 

That  night  in  Paradise  ;  for  they  who  came 
Next  to  the  chapel,  found  them  as  in  prayer, 

Still  kneeling ;  stifiened  every  lifeless  frame. 
With  hands  and  eyes  upraised,  as  when  they  died, 
Toward  the  image  of  The  Crucified. 

That  mighty  miracle  spread  far  and  wide, 
And  thousands  came  the  feast  of  death  to  see. 

And  all  beholders,  deeply  edified. 
Returned  to  their  own  homes,  more  thoughtfully 

Musing  thereon ;  with  one  great  truth  imprast. 
That  <  to  deput  and  be  with  Chmbt  is  liest' 

TOl..  XZZI.  17 
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CUPID      AND      HTMBN. 

When  the  young  world  was  in  its  primet 
Then  love,  for  love  itself,  waa  sought ! 

But  Cupid  now,  by  lapse  of  time. 
Of  former  virtue  bath  left  nought ; 

Rich  love  is  sought  with  much  avidity. 

And  Cupid  merged  in  base  cupidity. 

And  Hymen,  with  his  honor'd  bands, 
Was  not  then  sought  for  sordid  lucre  ; 

Now  nought  will  do  but  house  and  lands, 
Which  make  our  matches  *  eau  de  sucre ;' 

Alas !  alas !  that  all  this  love  and  honey 

Of  Matrimony  should  be  matter-of-money  I 
iMcembtr  16. 1847. 


the;      J.AST      PICTURE. 


The  loveliest  thing  in  life,'  says  a  gifted  author,  *  is  the  mind  of  a 
young  child.'  The  most  sensitive  thing,  he  might  have  added,  is  the 
heart  of  a  young  artist.  Hiding  in  his  bosom  a  veiled  and  unspeak- 
able beauty,  the  artist  shrinks  from  the  actual,  to  breathe  the  purer 
air  of  an  ideal  world.  In  those  enchanting  regions  he  beholds  again 
the  great  and  powerful  of  the  earth ;  the  warrior-statesmen  of  the 
Elizabethan  era ;  the  steel-clad  barons  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  amid 
the  darkening  gloom  of  antiquity,  the  nude  Briton  and  the  painted 
Pict.  Women  —  beautiful  creations  !  warm  with  breathing  fife,  yet 
spiritual  as  angels  —  hover  round  him ;  Elysian  landscapes  are  in  the 
distance ;  but  ever  arresting  his  steps,  cold  and  shadowy  behind  him, 
stretches  forth  the  rude  hand  of  Reality.     Is  it  surprising  that  the 

Setty  miseries  of  life  weigh  down  his  heart  ?  The  ti*embling  magnet 
oes  not  point  toward  the  pole  with  more  uneiring  fidelity  than  '  that 
soft  sentient  thing,'  amid  every  calamity  and  in  every  situation,  is  di- 
rected toward  its  cynosure  —  The  Perfection  of  Art.  The  law  that 
upholds  and  guides  the  planets  in  their  courses  attracts  the  one, 
imle  the  other  is  influenced  by  the  divine  mystery  which  called  the 
universe  itself  into  being ;  that  sole  gift  of  genius  —  The  Creative 
Power. 

And  here,  oh !  N !  friend  of  my  youth,  let  me  recall  thy  many 

virtues  in  sorrowful  remembrance.  What  might  not  thy  untiring  in- 
dustry, thy  conception  of  the  beautiful,  have  accomplished  1  Already 
a  young  Murillo  bade  fair  to  adorn  his  native  land.  But  now,  alas ! 
in  that  green  island,  zoned  by  the  blue  and  silver  sea,  under  the  equa- 
torial sun,  and  amid  the  flowers  of  the  tropics,  a  lonely  grave  is  the 
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abiding  place  of  one  who  fell  a  martyr  to  the  ait  that  might  have 
made  him  immortal  !* 

Not  less  true  and  sad  is  the  tale  I  now  have  to  tell,  although  it  re- 
lates to  an  earlier  period : 

*  Its  only  chann  in  aooth 

If  any,  will  be  sad  aad  ftoipla  irath.' 

In  one  of  those  antiquated  little  Tillages  which  still  survive  in*  the 
north  of  England,  lived  a  young  artist  by  the  natne  of  CBARLBa 
Stamtield.  a  slender  income  sufficed  for  die  support  of  himself  and 
bis  aged  gi-andmother.  They  resided  in  a  small  cottage,  entirely  by 
tfaemseltes ;  and  as  he  was  an  orphan,  and  an  only  child,  I  need  not 
say  that  he  was  her  '  darling  boy.'  A  beautiful  rural  landscape  sur- 
rounded their  home,  and  in  the  distance  a  strip  of  the  blue  ocean 
shining  at  intervals  between  the  trees,  completed  a  scene  which  no 
doubt  had  its  influence  upon  the  mind  of  the  young  painter.  Dili- 
gently laboring,  with  scanty  means,  he  produced  some  pictures  that 
were  the  wonder  of  the  village.  Many  were  the  gossipings  held  over 
theln  during  his  absence,  and  dear  to  the  heart  of  his  old  grandmo- 
ther the  rude  encomiums  bestowed  upon  them  by  her  rustic  neigh- 
bors. 

At  last '  the  'Squire'  called  upon  him.  The  meeting  was  delight- 
ful to  both.  The  enthusiasm  and  innate  refinement  of  the  young 
man,  the  delicate  taste  and  manly  benevolence  of  the  'Squire,  attached 
them  to  each  other.  A  commission  to  paint  a  picture  was  given  to 
Stanfield,  and  a  room  in  the  '  Hall'  appropriated  for  his  use.  You 
may  be  sure  he  was  untiring  in  his  endeavors  now.  Room,  light, 
materials,  patronage  were  his ;  the  gray  dsMn  and  dusky  twilight 
found  him  at  his  Work,  and  the  picture  was  at  last  completed. 

It  represented  a  child,  who,  unobserved  by  its  mother,  had  crawled 
to  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  and  playfully  looking  back,  seemed  to  challenge 
her  to  approach.  A  step  might  cause  its  precipitation  ovdr  the  fear- 
ful brink !  But  the  poor  mother,  with  heaven-taught  instinct,  had 
torn  the  scanty  drapery  from  her  bosom,  and  that  sweet  influence 
would  draw  the  little  heart's-treasure  from  destruction. 

It  so  happened  that  the  great  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  Was  invited  to 
'the  Hall'  at  this  time,  and  the  picture  was  submitted  to  his  inspection. 
Poor  Stanfield,  whose  labors  had  severely  wrought  upon  him,  placed 
himself^  full  of  hope,  in  secrecy  behind  it.  No  4oubt  it  was  a  crude 
production ;  but  where  is  the  mother  who  does  not  love  her  own  off"- 
spring ;  where  the  artist  whose  heart  does  not  cling  with  more  than 
maternal  fondness  to  the  creations  of  his  own  fancy  ?  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  Sir  Joshua  (unconscious  of  the  concealed  auditor)  condemned 
the  picture  without  reserve. 

*  Tun  ailoston,  aa  wa  infer,  i«  to  Mr.  lfl«»,  a^  antarofl  the  ant^oa  school  of  tha  National  Aca- 
demy of  ne»if  n  in  1838,  and  made  reiaarkabla  prof^feti  in  thff  coune  of  a  fear  yean.  The  curator, 
Mr.  BeicHKTT,  used  to  say :  '  Nim's  style  is  more  like  M^iTbillo's  than  that  of  any  other  artist  I  know.' 
His  paliant  and  indcfatifable  industry  had  a  fatal  elThct  upon  a  constitntion  naturally  very  delicate. 
The  phyaician  wAvimA  hian  to  g6  to  tha  West  Indies,  and  a  sHort  tiitte  after  his  landing  at  tha  Island 
of  Jaautea  he  died ,  at  the  early  age  of  twf my'flve  y earrt.  i: s .  z  k  re s t rb bc  e cr. 
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Suddenly  thoj  heard  a  sound  as  of  something  filling  \  the  canyaas 
was  prostrated ;  and  behind  it  lay  the  poor  painter,  senseless  upon  the 
floor*  They  raised  him,  and  recovered  him  to  life ;  but  what  was  life 
to  him  1  Ye  who  have  wept  over  the  destruction  of  your  fondest 
hopes,  answer  the  question. 

His  kind  patron  sent  him  abroad.  In  Rome,  amidst  the  eternal 
monuments  of  art,  he  droopin^ly  lived  awhile,  daily  consumingbeneath 
the  fire  of  an  immortal  mino.  One  day  he  was  missing.  His  asso- 
ciates sought  him  every  where,  without  success.  At  last  they  went  to 
his  retii'ed  studio :  there,  in  an  arm-chair,  before  an  unfinished  pic- 
ture, they  found  him,  dead  -^his  pencil  in  his  hand ! 


THB       BEATfl^O       OfP       THB       HEART. 


■  r    r.   •.   coiMva.- 


Hkikt  that  beateth,  trembleth,  yeaMetfa, 

Now  with  grief  and  pain  aaailed, 
Now  with  joy  triumphant  biimeth, 

Now  in  Bonrow  veiled ; 
Movelen  as  the  wave-worn  rock 
In  the  battle's  deadly  ghock, 

When  the  charging  lines  advance, 
Death  on  every  wnce, 
Yet  meltinff  at  aome  imaged  ahow, 
Or  plamtive  tale  of  wo ! 

Faint  with  love,  of  conoiieat  proud, 
Seared  with  hate,  witn  fury  riven. 

Like  the  fire-anned  thunder-cloud 
By  the  tempeat  driven : 

Haric !  the  chorda  with  rapture  swell. 
Flood  on  flood  melodious  flowing ; 

Sudden  strikes  the  paawig  bell. 
Death  in  life  thus  showing. 

Hiou^  at  times  <  Oh !  Dkath,'  I  cry, 

'  Ope  the  door,  thy  son  entreateth  !' 
Thoueh  from  life  I  strive  to  fly, 

Stiff  the  heart-clock  beateth ! 
*  No,  not  yet  I  wish  for  thee, 

Gaunt  and  pale  remoneleas  King ! 
Soon,  too  soon,  thou  It  come  for  me, 

Sternly  o'er  life  triumphing. 
€How  and  dance  in  every  vein, 

Crimson  current,  ruby  river. 
To  thy  source  return  again, 
Afl  the  teeming  summer  rain 
Seeks  again  the  parent  main. 

The  ^-bounteous  giver: 
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Beat,  dear  Heart !  againBt  my  breast, 

Tell  me  thou  art  there  again ; 
life  and  thee  together  rest 

In  that  hold  of  joy  and  pain ; 
dtnmgbold  yet  of  life  thoa  art, 

Re&eflB,  ever-working  Heart ! 

Night  oomee,  draped  in  shadows  sombre,- 

Morning,  robed  in  light,  appeals ; 
Minntes,  houri,  withouten  number, 

Days  and  months  and  yean. 
Pass  tike  dreams ;  yet  stiU  thou  art 
Ever  busy,  restless  Heart  I 

'Wben  his  doom  the  captive  heareth, 

How  thy  summons,  stroke  on  stroke, 
Tells  the  fatal  moment  neareth, 

Soonding  like  the  heavy  stroke 

Distant  heard,  when  falls  the  oak ! 

How  the  Maiden  foin  would  hide 
Thee  within  her  bosom  white, 
sun,  against  her  tender  side 
Throbs  the  soft  delight : 
iBvery  pulse  reveab  the  flAime^ 

Every  fibre  softly  thrills ) 

But  how  innocent  the  shame 

That  her  bosom  fills ! 

tn  the  Hero,  firm  as  steel. 

In  the  Maiden,  soft  as  snow ; 
In  the  Coward,  citadel 
Where  the  recreant  blood  doth  go/ 
Hiding  ftom  the  sight  of  foe ; 
In  the  Mother's  aniious  breast. 
Who  can  picture  thy  unrest  ? 
When  her  babe  lies  low. 
With  the  fitfbl  feVer  bummg. 
No  relief — stiU  restless  turning 

Ever  to  and  fro ! 
in  the  Bride,  what  mixt  commotion 

When  the  word  '  Be  man  and  wife !' 
Thrilh  her  with  that  soft  emotion 
Known  but  once  in  life. 

Kceless  jewel !  hidden  treasure  I 
All  the  world  to  thee  is  naught ; 
Woridng  loom  of  ceaseless  pleasure, 
Weaving,  without  stint  or  measure, 

Woiof  and  web  of  thought : 
Hive  of  life !  where  drone  and  be^ 

Struggle  for  the  mastery ; 
In  the  nevef-eeasing  motion, 
like  a  great  star  in  the  ocean, 
Shines  the  Soul !  thy  heavenly  part. 

Throbbing,  life-assuring  Heart  \ 
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rnoic  ABxi'  ALLAa  ouab.  to  sktd  ▲anitAo  xl  OAjr.  aaisr  brohbtaiit  ov  tub  cKAsat  at  oaixo. 

In  a  former  letter,  whereiin  mention  was  made  of  a  few  of  the 
various  religious  sects  that  abound  in  this  country,  an  idea  was  given 
of  their  modes  of  worship ;  but  as  this  was  less  the  subject  matter 
of  the  letter  than  a  description  of  the  peculiarities  of  each,  I  shall 
endeavor  now  to  give  you  a  view  of  the  method  and  practice  of  this 
people  when  they  assemble  in  their  temples.  You  must  know,  in 
the  nrst  place,  that  these  are  open  for  religious  services  only  once  in 
eight  days ;  so  that  each  person  must  cherish  up  his  devotion  a  length 
of  time  before  he  can  pour  it  forth  in  a  holy  place;  unlike  our 
mosques,  where  the  faithml  may  go  at  every  hour  to  say  their  prayers 
and  receive  those  solemn  impressions  which  this  sacred  spot  never 
ftils  to  inspire. 

The  predominant  denominations  of  Christians  in  this  city  are  two : 
the  Presbvterian  and  the  Episcopalian.  They  differ  on  doctrinal 
points  and  in  parts  of  their  mode  of  addressing  the  Deity.  The 
former,  by  the  voice  of  the  officiating  priest,  make  extemporaneous 
prayers,  which  are  fi)llowed  by  sacred  music,  and  then  a  discourse  is 
delivered,  in  none  of  these  do  the  audience  join,  except  in  the  mu- 
sical part  The  Episcopalian  method  is  for  the  priest  to  read  prayers 
fix)m  a  book,  several  of  which  the  worshippers  repeat  aloud ;  they 
join  also  in  music ;  afterward,  like  the  other  sect,  they  listen  to  a  dis- 
course. Although  in  both  denominations  the  praying  part  of  the 
service  is  regarded  as  one  of  great  importance,  yet,  as  far  as  I  can 
perceive,  greater  efficacy  is  expected  from  the  discourse,  or '  sermon,' 
as  it  is  called.  This  is  a  part  of  the  service  wherein  the  ability  and 
learning  of  the  preacher  (as  he  who  delivers  it  is  named,)  is  most 
conspicuously  displayed,  and  this  portion  of  the  sacred  office  is  called 
*  preaching  ;*  a  word  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  *  to  expound.'  For- 
merly the  sermon  consisted  of  commentaries,  or  rather  explanations 
of  the  sacred  books ;  and  such  discourses  could  of  course  be  written 
only  by  persons  of  extensive  reading,  those  who  were  given  to  deep 
meditation  and  possessed  much  experience.  These  performances 
Were  not  entrusted  to  young  priests,  or  those  of  a  low  grade  in  the 
church ;  none  but  bishops  were  allowed  to  write  and  deliver  them. 
In  later  times  this  restnction  has  been  removed,  and  now  all  those 
who  take  holy  orders,  or  ai'e  admitted  to  the  ministry,  are  permitted 
to  write  and  deliver  such  discourses  as  their  inclination  prompts,  pro- 
vided the  subject  be  appropriate  to  their  sacred  calling  and  conforma- 
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ble  to  the  sacred  books.  Many  advantages  attend  this  freedom,  yet 
it  is  accompanied  by  certain  drawbacks.  Inexperienced  persons 
Jhave  at  times  broached  wikl  theories ;  youthful  aspirants  for  effect 
have  in  their  ardor  impaired  the  simplicity  of  pure  faith,  and  led  the 
audience  astray  by  eloquent  language,  dictated  by  a  too  fervid  imagi- 
nation. I  should  think  also  it  had  bc^n  a  means  of  preventmg  uni- 
formity of  opinion,  for  which  many  Christians  contend,  even  while 
surrounded  by  a  legion  of  non-caoformiats.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  the  larger  portion  of  Christians  believe  that  the  cause  of  rehgion 
baa  gained  by  mis  general  liberty,  and  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge, 
taking  into  view  the  inquisitive  spirit  of  the  people,  they  are  right 

Nothing  can  more  clearly  show  the  excellence  of  our  holy  religion 
than  the  fact,  that  while  we  enjoy  great  liberty  as  to  our  form  of  wor- 
ship, we  are  yet  fomly  united  in  the  bonds  of  one  faith.  To  behold 
in  our  mosques  the  wonshippers,  after  taking  off  their  sandals  and 
spreading  ^eir  ^Seggddek^*  (prayer-carpet,)  arrange  themselves  in 
parallel  rows  upon  &e  matting,  is  a  pleasing  sight ;  and  when  each 
prays  separately  fiom  texts  of  the  Khoran,  makes  known  his  peculiar 
wants,  or  pours  forth  his  penitential  sorrow,  we  may  humbly  hope 
ail-seeing  Allah  looks  down  with  compassicm  on  die  woriangs  of 
each  human  heart  I  do  not  forget  that  there  are  lectures  in  some  of 
the  mosques,  especially  in  that  of  Hasaneyn,  in  which  repose  the  re- 
mains of  the  samt  and  martyr  £1  Hoseyn,  where  groups  gather  in 
different  parts  to  listen  to  expositions  of  the  Khoran,  or  to  addresses 
on  the  duties  it  enjoins ;  yet  these  are  not  heard  by  all,  it  being  suffi- 
cient that  a  good  Moslem  perform  his  daily  ablutions  and  recite  his 
prayers  five  times  each  day  in  a  mosque,  if  one  be  near,  or  wherever 
he  may  chance  to  be,  remembering  to  place  his  feet  and  hands  in  the 
prescribed  position,  with  his  fiice  turned  toward  Kebla. 

Among  me  Roman  Catholics,  the  sermon  is  not  delivered  every 
day  of  public  worship,  only  on  special  occasions,  when  it  is  the  more 
impressive  by  being  the  composition  of  one  of  the  most  learned  of 
their  priests,  or  the  most  gifted  as  an  orator.  With  modem  religion- 
ists ot  the  Christian  faith  the  sermon  is  of  universal  observance,  and 
no  service  would  be  looked  upon  as  complete  without  it  Indepen- 
dent of  its  being  an  exposition  of  the  preacher's  views  on  points  of 
theology,  it  is  leaned  upon  by  the  ignorant,  or  by  those  who  do  not 
choose  to  reflect,  as  a  relief  to  their  doubts  or  a  confirmation  of  their 
feebler  conceptions ;  but  upon  those  who  read  and  meditate  the  im- 
pression is  neither  so  strong  nor  so  lasting.  The  clergy  complain  of 
this,  as  a  decline  of  religion ;  but  the  truth  is,  sermons  are  m  later 
times  less  effectual  because  among  the  listeners  there  are  more  think- 
ers than  formerly.  The  pulpit  is  no  longer  the  only  source  whence 
knowledge  is  diffused.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  used  as  a 
place  whence  intelligence  of  a  secular  as  well  as  of  a  religious  na-p 
ture  was  made  public.  The  priest  then  stood  up,  hot  only  as  a  spi- 
ritual teacher,  but  acted  as  a  secular  officer  to  proclaim  new  laws,  to 
give  advice  on  subjects  connected  with  temporal  life,  and  to  convey 
intelligence  of  any  momentous  event  Since  the  discovery  of  the 
art  of  printing,  with  the  consequent  multiplication  of  printed  copies 
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of  maauBcripts,  books  have  accumulated,  and  the  °««»l>ercrf-„«te„ 
lareely  increased.  *  i  ^ 

A  devout  person  of  the  present  day  may  take  a  ^^^1^^^  ^ 
and  reflect  upon  at  leisure  in  hm  own  cloiiet,  or  he  m^y  ^j,^  ^^ 
that  treat  on  the  same  topic  perhaps  more  m  accordanoe  y^^  y^  ^^ 
views,  at  least  where  the  subject  la  presented  to  him  i^  ^  ^^^  ^  ,  ^ 
Add  to  this,  the  means  of  communication  between  Ci^tates  and  indi- 
viduals  is  greatly  enlarged,  by  which  men  meet  each  other  more  fie- 
quendy  than  formerly,  and  have  an  opportumty  ^'^^^^toparing  their 
minds  far  easier  than  when  each  was  isolated  or  far  removed  from 
person^  contact.  ^ 

The  press  bears  veith  it  many  evils,  and  is  the  vehicle  by  which 
much  falsehood  is  disseminated  ;  hut  it  affords  the  paeans  of  procn- 
ling  an  incalculable  deal  of  eood  by  conveying  rapidly  much  tru^, 
while  by  the  freedom  allowed  to  it  in  this  country  it  has  the  power  of 
correcting  its  own  errors,  at  the  same  time  that  it  may  check  or  re- 
prove those  of  others.     The  more  there  are  of  readen,  the  more 
there  veill  be  of  thinkers,  and  fewer  who  are  willing^  to  he  mere  lis- 
teners.    Moreover,  the  clergy  themselves  are  not  all  or|f^d  with  the 
power  to  enlighten  nor  with  the  art  of  persuading.     They  do  not  all 
show  sound  judgment  in  the  choice  of  topics,  nor  do  they  discuss 
these  topics  with  the  skill  necessary  to  carry  conviction.     It  is  a  great 
and  common  error  among  them  to  select  complicated  doctrinal  points 
as  fit  subjects  of  discourse ;  a  method  which  seldom  or  never  fails  to 
produce  controversy ;  often  to  raise  doubts  where  no  doubts  existed 
before  ;  it  bewilders  the  ignorant,  without  always  bringing  conviction 
to  the  learned. 

Disquisitions  of  this  kind  are  to  be  meditated  upon  in  the  closet, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  have  more  than  a  feeble  notion  of  so  grave  a 
matter  when  presented  in  the  few  sentences  a  preacher  delivers  fix>m 
the  pulpit ;  and  a  person,  let  him  be  never  so  well  disposed  to  imbibe 
truth,  is  as  liable  to  arrive  at  a  false  as  to  a  just  conclusion,  hy  endea- 
voring to  form  an  opinion  from  the  stray  hints  thrown  out  by  the  cler- 
gyman in  a  discourse  of  half  an  hour's  duration.    It  is  only  in  retire- 
ment that  these  solemn  subjects  can  be  properly  treated.     It  is  from 
the  solitude  of  studious  life  that  most  frequently  come  the  rays  of 
deep  intellectual  light,  not  only  to  him  who  meditates  but  to  those  who 
desire  to  have  their  minds  or  their  thoughts  quickened.     Not  that  re- 
ligion should  be  cooped  up  in  the  cabinet  of  a  scholar,  but  rather  that 
it  should  be  poured  rorth  in  brightness  after  its  tenets  have  been  calmly 
examined  and  its  truths  made  clear  to  every  understanding.     Cler- 
gymen have  no  right  to  wonder  that  their  discourses  receive  not  the 
attention  they  thinx  is  due  to  them,  or  that  religion  is  on  the  decline 
because  people  are  now  much  disposed  to  sermonize  in  their  minds 
for  themselves.     A  few  preachers  exist  who  have  a  right  view  of  their 
own  position,  are  willing  to  labor  for  partial  results,  and  who  yield  to 
the  spirit  of  modem  times,  which  has  generated  the  belief  that  an 
honest  fulfilment  of  the  moral  duties  should  form  an  essential  element 
in  the  formation  of  religious  character.    The  Church  has  been  apt  to 
consider  human  knowledge  as  an  enemy,  but  knowledge  has  gamed 
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a  mighty  power,  and  so  long  as  the  Church  is  willing  to  treat  it  bm 
a  companion,  she  will  derive  aid  from  their  joint  labors.  As  the  mind 
becomes  enlarged  by  true  knowledge,  more  exalted  ideas  are  held  of 
the  Deity,  and  more  correct  views  of  duty  toward  men,  while  on  the 
other  hand  religion  abases  the  pride  which  knowledge  often  engen- 
dera,  invites  to  resignation  to  our  Jot  and  softens  the  asperity  of  the 
heart. 

The  clergy  have  the  power  of  rendering  themselves  more  popular 
as  preachers,  and  their  diBCourses  more  efficacious,  if  they  would  be 
willing  to  practice  a  few  of  the  human  methods  inculcated  by  elocu- 
tionists as  means  of  persuasion.  And  surely  there  is  nothing  deroga^ 
tory  to  the  sacred  calling  of  a  priest  to  put  into  use  for  holy  purposes 
the  gifts  bestowed  upon  all  by  the  Deity ;  and  we  may  well  believe 
it  would  be  pleasing  m  his  sight  to  behold  the  various  ftu^ulties  with 
which  he  has  endowed  his  creatures,  all  and  every  one  brought  rightly 
into  exercise,  to  express  contrition  for  faults  or  gratitude  for  ftivon. 
If  I  understand  the  matter  aright,  a  sermon  is  a  discourse  composed 
ft>r  the  purpose  of  instructing  in  divine  truths,  of  inculcating  the  per- 
formance of  moral  duties ;  yet  to  instruct  well  it  must  possess  the  art 
to  persuade,  not  be  a  vehicle  of  abstruse  reasoning,  but  rather  an  ad- 
dress in  clear  language  that  it  may  be  practical.  It  is  mainly  in  the 
delivery  that  its  full  effect  is  to  be  produced ;  and  where  can  be  found 
a  more  fit  place  for  the  delivery  of  *  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words 
that  bum'  than  the  pulpit ;  the  tower  where  the  watchman  is  sta- 
tioned to  awaken  the  dormant,  encourage  the  timid,  or  alarm  the 
guilty  1 

A  place  dedicated  to  any  mode  of  worship,  (and  as  such  of  course 
held  sacred)  seldom  fails  to  create  a  certam  portion  of  awe  in  the 
mind  of  a  sober  person  who  enters,  but  this  feeling  has  not  predomi-  ^ 
nated  on  my  entrance  into  a  Christian  temple,  or  rather  it  has  been 
weakened  by  seeing  so  little  endiusiasm  manifested  by  those  therein 
assembled.  The  preacher  with  a  dull  eye,  motionless  body  and  mo- 
notonous voice,  recites  his  theme,  while  the  gaily-dressed  audience, 
who  loll  on  cushions,  instead  of  the  devout  demeanor  fitting  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  place,  direct  their  attention  to  their  personal  graces  or  per- 
mit their  thoughts  to  wander  to  the  light  and  gaudy  objects  in  wnich 
the  christian  churches  abound. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  in  this  great  nation  of  public 
speakers  there  are  few  or  no  orators,  and  among  the  clergy,  none. 
You  will  demand  how  it  happens  that  amid  a  multitude  of  speakers, 
%  selection  is  not  made  among  the  clergy  of  those  who  are  most  gified. 
The  reason  is  that  although  the  hearers  like  to  listen  to  eloquent  men, 
they  have  a  latent  timidity  about  making  pulpit  eloquence  one  of  the 
tests  of  excellence.  They  have  a  notion,  derived  from  old  habits  of 
thinking,  that  each  preacher  as  soon  as  he  mounts  the  pulpit  will  re- 
ceive a  certain  portion  of  inspiration,  which  through  hun  will  be  im- 
parted to  the  audience  in  an  increase  of  devotional  feeling.  When  a 
priest  is  a  candidate  for  admission  to  office,  the  question  is, '  Does  he 
possess  a  full  measure  of  theological  acumen  V  not  'Has  he  the  power 
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to  make  Bmooth  the  rugged  way  V  *  Has  be  a  goodly  quantum  of  sanc- 
tity V  not  <  Is  be  spiritual  1' '  Is  be  deeply  learned  V  not '  Can  be  teacb  V 

Tbis  error  in  judgment  of  tbose  wbo  select,  cramps  tbe  Acuities 
of  tbose  wbo  are  cbosen ;  even  tbose  wbo  bave  warmtb,  are  afraid  to 
exbibit  it,  lest  tbey  sbould  be  accused  of  violating  tbe  rigid  law  pub- 
lic opinion  imposes  ;  as  a  consequence,  tbe  clergy  do  not  study  any 
rule  of  oratory,  and  carefUlly  abstain  from  an  attempt  at  eloquence. 
Tbey  are  cold  in  manner,  devoid  of  grace,  and  pay  not  tbe  sligbtest 
attention  to  tbe  modulation  of  tbe  voice.  Tbey  seem  not  to  be  aware 
of  tbe  sympathy  between  tbe  buman  frame  and  tbe  motions  of  tbe 
mind.  If  by  cbance  tbey  awaken  to  tbis  deficiency,  tbey  seek  to 
supply  its  place  by  gestures  tbat  are  awkward  and  foimal,  or  by  vehe- 
mence of  utterance ;  in  both  of  which  tbey  err.  One  produces  no 
effect,  the  other,  one  that  is  bad. 

It  is  still  a  disputed  point  which  exercises  the  greater  influence  over 
us,  voice  or  gesture,  but  I  conceive  tbat  each  when  alone  is  insuf- 
ficient to  endhain  attention,  and  tbat  both  sbould  be  united  with  deli- 
cacy and  judgment  to  furnish  the  full  measure  of  persuasion.  Gesture 
affects  by  tbe  eye,  and  the  sight  is  tbe  most  active  of  all  the  senses,  hence 
it  most  speedily  conveys  impressions  to  tbe  mind.  Yet  this  with  aU 
its  power  is  mere  dumb  show  when  unaccompanied  by  tbe  musiq  of 
a  cultivated  voice.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  ancients  studied  this 
union  when  they  desired  to  produce  the  fullest  effect.  Tbe  Roman 
orator  wbo  beard  a  full  assembly  as  they  returned  to  their  homes 
sound  bis  praise  for  tbe  delivery  of  a  polished  speech  must  have  fish 
a  glow  of  delight ;  but  what  must  have  been  the  impression  made 
by  the  Athenian,  when  at  the  end  of  bis  discourse  a  whole  audience 
rose,  demanding  with  loud  cries  to  be  led  forth  to  fight  against  Phillip  t 
.  Gresture,  according  to  Cicero,  is  the  language  of  tbe  body,  yet  tbe 
band  cannot  bend  the  thoughts ;  there  is  a  gesture  of  the  eye  equally 
potent  to  operate  on  the  mind,  and  when  these  sre  joined  to  the 
sounds  of  a  flexible  voice,  the  whole  controls  the  understanding 
while  it  wins  the  heart 

In  the  skilful  arrangement  and  delivery  of  a  religious  discourse 
the  French  clergy  show  a  marked  superiority  over  the  English.  Tbey 
bave  what  they  call  *  onction,'  which  is  a  happy  union  of  gravity  with 
warmth ;  and  then  instead  of  a  piece  of  cool  reasoning  addressed 
exclusively  to  the  understanding  Uke  an  English  discourse,  they  give 
an  animated  exhortation,  wherein  tbey  appeal  to  the  passions  and 
quicken  the  imagination.  Tbe  introduction  of  preparatory  remarks 
of  an  English  sermon  are  often  constrained  and  rormal,  whereas  those 
of  the  French  preachers  are  sufiSiciendy  spirited  to  fix  immediate  at- 
tention. 

Let  me  not  be  thought  to  undervalue  tbe  deep  learning  and  unfeigned 
piety  of  the  American  clerey ;  as  men,  their  conduct  is  exemplaiy; 
they  are  pure  minded  and  sincere.*     If  they  fail  to  accomplish  all  the 

*  Ai,TBOVOH  they  sU  in  darkneu  unbkaMd  by  the  preeepu  of  our  Holy  Prophet,  they  are  yet  the 
ebUdren  of  ALi:.AB,wbo  theds  the  rays  of  bia  favor  alike  on  thoee  who  are  eorered  by  the.veii  of 
nicbt,  at  oh  those  who  welk  In  the  face  of  day. 
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good  they  desire,  it  is  by  not  cultivating  the  human  arts  of  persuasion^ 
by  not  descending  to  use  freely  the  justifiable  means  put  within  their 
reach,  by  which  men  seize  upon  each  other's  minds  and  engraft  there- 
on their  own  convictions.  They  should  lead  the  age,  not  rest  slaves 
to  a  dull  routine,  nor  yield  a  servile  dbedience  to  notions  and  modes 
which  prevailed  in  by-gone  times,  but  which  are  below  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  present  day.  The  dignity  of  religion  is  not  impaired 
by  enlisting  into  its  service  the  powerful  arm  of  worldly  eloquence, 
nor  should  the  cautious  maxims  of  timid  devotees  check  the  flow  of  a 
generous  mind.  Re  who  would  excite  the  feelings  of  others,  must 
himself  feel  much,  and  what  greater  homage  cdn  a  preacher  render 
to  the  Creator  than  restoring  with  usury  the  talent  lent  him  to  be 
fully  employed  1 

ampUr:  Btgir»,VXfi.  5 
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Va2  lxt-Fo&ox.  memorable  In  Am«rloaB  hiatorr  for  lkmTlii«  bean  tb«  bMd-qoaxUn  of  tb«  Svrolu- 
MooMxj  army  darlnc  th«  wlikUr  of  '■•▼•nt7-«iz  aad  '«6T«n.  !■  ■Itaaiad  on  tho  banks  of  thla  iMantlfal 
sttcaa.  Just  at  tta  Junction  witb  th«  SebayUill. 


Pride  of  my  little  native  vale, 

Mine  own  Uue  utream,  once  more 
I  leave  mv  home  and  guide  my  feet 

Along  thy  peaceful  shore  ! 
The  piJtin?  beams  have  ceased  to  gild 

Thy  undulating  breast. 
They  do  but  crown  thy  gloriotto  hills 

While  lingering  in  the  west ; 
Yet  art  thou  &ir,  thou  pleasant  stream ! 

Blue  as  yon  tranquil  sky. 
And  in  the  curvings  of  thy  banks 

How  soft  the  shadows  lie  ! 

I  've  watched  thee  when  the  early  breeze 

That  heralded  the  sun 
Stole  gently  o'er  thy  sleeping  waves, 

And  waked  them  one  by  one ; 
I  Ve  seen  thee  when  thy  riplets  bright 

Radied  back  the  golden  rays. 
All  glittering  like  a  sea  of  stan 

Beneath  Uie  sun-set  blaze  ; 
And  when  the  star-attended  moon, 

Queen  of  the  silent  night, 
Flung  o*er  thy  softly-heaving  breast 

A  milder,  holier  light ; 
But  never  in  thy  brightest  garb, 

Nor  in  thy  palmiest  hour. 
Hast  thou  more  grateful  homage  claimed 

llian  my  heart  yiekls  this  hour ! 
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No  fortreflB  lifts  its  frowning  front     « 

In  solitary  pride 
Above  the  ever-guarding  hilb 

That  shield  thy  tranquil  tide ; 
Nor  slender  q>ire  nor  gilded  dome 

Above  thy  waters  ^eam, 
Save  where  they  mingle  silently 

With  Schnylkiirs  passing  stream ; 
Nature  reigns  queen ;  e*en  this  bold  bend 

Shuts  out  each  trace  of  art ; 
No  changes,  save  when  spring  and  fiill 

In  beauty  come  and  part ; 
Unchanged  thy  sky,  thy  hills,  thy  trees. 

Unchanged  thy  ceaseless  flow ; 
Fair  as  when  first  He  called  thee  good. 

Six  thousand  yean  ago ! 

Since  then,  how  much  of  hope  and  fear 

How  much  of  right  and  wrong. 
E'en  here  by  thee  has  Time's  still  tide 

Raised  up  and  borne  along ! 
How  oft,  to  quench  their  burning  thirst, 

Deep  in  thy  grateful  tide 
Have  antlereid  deer  and  graceful  (awn 

Swept  down  the  mountain's  side ; 
So  light  of  limb,  so  fleet  of  foot, 

Were  those  wild  mountain-deer ; 
But  suns  have  set  and  moons  have  waned 

Since  deer  or  fawn  were  here. 

How  oft  has  maiden's  moccasin 

Brushed  from  thy  banks  the  dew  ; 
How  often  has  thy  bosom  borne 

The  chieftain's  light  canoe  ! 
Where  are  they  now  7    Thefar  banished  tribe 

By  blue  Columbia's  waves 
Dream  of  the  small  far  stream  that  flows 

Hard  by  their  fathers'  graves : 
A  hundred  years  and  more  have  fled 

Since  last  they  sought  thy  shore  ; 
The  death-song  and  the  warrior's  whoq> 

Sound  from  thy  banks  no  more ! 

Smce  then  thy  waters  heard  the  tones 

Of  fife  and  clarion  shrill, 
Borne  from  the  brave  high-hearted  band 

Encamped  along  the  hill. 
But  better,  holier  sounds  were  near 

When  twilight  veiled  the  sun, 
Thy  listening  waters  paused  to  hear 

'The  prayer  of  Washington. 

That  too  has  passed ;  the  great  man  sleeps 

On  broad  Potomac's  shore. 
And  thou  art  flowing  on,  oh  stream  ! 

Bright,  changeless  as  before : 
And  thus  thou  'It  flow  when  she  sleeps  well 

Who  loved  near  thee  to  dream, 
Majestic  in  enduring  might, 

'Thou  many-memoried  stream !  m.  e.  Txaorr. 

FsOtf-Jsry«,  (P«w.) 
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THE     CAPTURED     BANNER. 


X     TAK.:f      Oy     TUS      MOMrKTIDBAV      WAR 


*  Caramba  !  Que  Insolencia  !*  These  wqrds  were  uttered  by  a 
lovely  woman,  whose  flushed  cheek,  flashing  eye  and  knitted  brow 
spoke  even  more  than  words  of  the  indic^ation  which  filled  her  heart 

She  was  the  young  wife  of  Commodore  Coe,  the  commander  of 
the  small  navy  of  Montevideo.  The  lady  was  Spanish  by  birth,  as 
well  as  in  feefing,  and  the  cause  of  her  anger  was  the  sight  of  a  ship 
which  had  been  for  two  days  standing  off  and  on  before  the  harbor, 
using  every  signal  of  insult  and  defiance  to  induce  the  vessel  of  Coe 
to  come  out  and  fight  him.  This  the  latter  could  not  do,  for  two  rea- 
sons. The  first  was  illness,  which  confined  him  to  his  cot ;  the  se- 
cond, that  he  had  not  one-third  of  a  crew ;  not  even  men  enough  to 
work  his  battery. 

At  the  moment  when  she  uttered  the  words  which  commence  dns 
sketch.  Brown,  the  commander  of  the  Buenos-Ayrean  ship,  had 
hoisted  a  flag  at  his  gaff,  whereon  was  embroidered,  in  large  legible 
letters,  the  inscription  :  '  Coe,  the  Cowaui  !'  This  was  more  than 
his  noble,  fiery  wife  could  stand ;  for  well  she  knew  her  husband's 
truth  and  valor.  After  gazing  one  instant  at  the  flag,  she  raised  her 
jeweled  hand,  and  taking  therefrom  a  diamond  of  great  value,  she 
cried  to  the  officers  and  men  who  stood  around  her  on  the  deck  : 

*  I  will  give  this  diamond  to  any  man  who  will  bring  me  yonder 
flag!' 

For  a  moment  there  was  no  response.  The  men  looked  at  their 
officers,  the  officers  glanced  at  each  other,  but  volunteers  for  a  ser- 
vice so  desperate  seemed  scarce. 

*  What !  is  there  not  one  of  all  of  you  who  dare  the  trial  ]  Is  my 
husband's  ship  indeed  manned  with  cowards  V  exclaimed  the  lady, 
while  her  beautiful  lip  curled  with  scorn  and  her  flashing  eye  gleamed 
with  the  fire  of  contempt. 

A  young  officer,  an  Englishman,  who  had  beep  lately  appointed, 
stepped  forward  and  modestly  said : 

*  I  was  only  wiuting  for  my  seniors  to  speak,  Seflora.  Had  any 
one  of  them  volunteered,  I  should  have  begged  to  accompany  him. 
As  it  is,  I  pledge  myself  to  bring  you  yonder  flag  before  the  sun  rises 
again,  or  to  die  /  But  I  ask  not  your  jewel  as  a  prize  for  my  suc- 
cess ;  one  tress  of  your  glossy  hair  shall  be  my  ivward.' 

*  You  shall  have  both,  brave  boy !'  replied  die  lady ;  and  her  cold 
look  of  scorn  changed  into  a  sweet  smile  as  she  ask^  bis  name. 

'  It  is  Frank  Bennett,  SeAora,'  replied  the  young  man ;  and  he- 
blushed  beneath  her  earnest  gaze. 

He  was  slim«  but  well  formed ;  looked  very  young,  but  in  his  dark 
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blue  eye  and  compressed  lip  an  observer  could  read  one  whose  man- 
hood was  not  made  by  years  alone. 

The  sun  was  settmg  behind  a  bank  of  slowly-rising  clouds,  which 
threatened  darkness  and  storm.  The  moment  that  his  services  were 
accepted,  young  Bennett  turned  to  the  crew,  and  as  he  glanced  among 
them,  said  :  '  I  want  six  men  to  man  the  whale-boat  which  hangs  at 
the  after-davits !' 

Struck  by  his  gallantry,  nearly  one-half  of  the  crew  started  for- 
wards Now  that  thev  had  a  leader,  volunteers  were  plenty^  Ben- 
nett glanced  his  eye  over  them,  and  in  a  few  moments  chose  six  by 
name,  men  whom  he  knew  to  be  both  daring  and  firm.  They  were 
Americans. 

'  Go  sharpen  your  cutlasses,'  said  he ;  '  I  shall  not  have  a  pistol  or 
musket  in  the  boat.  If  we  fight,  it  must  be  steel  to  steel  and  breast 
to  breast ;  for  we  succeed  or  die  /' 

Those  men  answered  only  with  a  look.  They  were  of  that  class 
whose  motto  is  *  Deeds,  not  toords,*  They  hurried  below  to  obey  his 
orders,  while  still  others  proceeded  by  his  directions  to  muffle  the 
oars  of  the  boat,  to  put  sails,  water,  etc.,  in  it. 

One  half  hour  later  the  sky  was  covered  with  clouds,  and  dark- 
ness had  set  in.  Bennett  had  been  careful  to  take  the  compass- 
course  of  the  enemy's  ship  when  the  last  light  of  the  dying  day  gave 
opportunity,  and  by  this  alone  he  hoped  to  find  her.  At  this  time  the 
lady  was  on  the  deck,  standing  by  the  binnacle-light,  regarding  the 
preparations  of  the  little  party,  who  were  about  to  shove  off.  At  the 
moment  when  the  boat's  crew  cried  out  that  all  was  ready  for  a  start, 
their  young  leader  came  afb  to  the  side  of  the  Senora,  and  taking 
from  his  neck  a  miniature,  he  handed  it  and  a  letter  to  her,  saying : 

'  If  I  am  not  on  board  at  sun-rise,  lady,  please  send  that  miniature 
to  the  direction  of  the  letter.' 

The  lady  looked  at  the  picture.  It  was  the  likeness  of  a  young 
and  beautifiil  girl.    A  teai*  filled  the  Senora's  eye. 

'  You  need  not  go !'  said  she.  '  No ;  you  love,  perchance  are  be- 
loved.    Your  life  is  precious.     I  will  not  expose  it.     This  is ' 

'My  only  sister,  whom  I  almost  adore!'  interrupted  the  youth; 
'  but  one  who  would  scorn  me  if  I  played  the  coward  or  dishonored 
my  name.  Send  that  letter  and  likeness  to  her  if^  I  fall.  Farewell 
till  to-morrow — or  forever !' 

The  lady  was  about  to  answer^  and  again  to  entreat  him  to  stay ; 
but  ere  she  could  speak  he  was  over  the  bulwarks  and  the  boat  had 
shoved  off. 

The  night  wzb  pitchy  dark.  A  calm  was  on  the  sea  and  in  the  air, 
but  it  was  portentous  of  a  storm.  A  small  binnacle-light  and  com- 
pass had  been  placed  in  the  boat,  and  by  these  Frank  shaped  his 
course,  himself  taking  the  tiller  and  steering. 

'  Give  way  cheerily,  men  !  — a  long,  strong  and  steady  pull !'  said 
he,  in  a  low  tone,  as  he  left  the  ship's  side ;  and  he  soon  felt,  by  the 
trembling  of  the  frail  boat,  that  his  directions  were  obeyed. 

Out  riffht  into  the  offing  he  pulled,  regardless  of  the  rising  clouds, 
keeping  his  eye  fixed  steadily  on  his  compass,  until  he  knew,  if  the 
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vessel  had  remained  hove-to  as  she  was  at  sunset,  that  he  must  be  veiy 
near  her.  But  he  looked  in  vain  to  see  her  dark  hull  loom  up  in  the 
gloom  ;  he  looked  in  vain  to  see  a  light  which  might  g^ide  him  to  her. 
Admiral  Brown  was  too  old  a  fox  to  he  showing  his  position  by  lights. 

At  this  moment,  when  he  was  completely  at  a  loss  which  way  to 
steer,  the  dark  clouds  which  had  been  gathering  over  him  burst  with 
a  long  vivid  flash  of  lightning  and  a  peal  of  deafening  thunder.  He 
heard  not  the  thunder ;  he  heeded  not  the  rising  storm.  That  flash 
of  lightning  had  showed  him  the  vessel,  not  one  cable's  length  ftom 
him. 

*  Steady,  boys !  — steady !'  he  whispered,  when  the  thunder  ceased ; 
'  I  shall  pull  directly  under  her  stem,  and  get  on  deck  by  the  carved 
work  and  netting  on  her  quarter.' 

The  men  rowed  slowly  and  silently  on,  and  as  he  had  marked  well 
her  position,  the  young  oflicer  in  a  moment  found  himself  close  under 
the  vessel's  stem.  At  this  instant  another  flash  of  lightning  illumi- 
nated sky  and  water ;  and  then,  as  he  glanced  up  at  the  gafi*,  where 
the  flag  had  been  hoisted,  he  saw  that  it  was  not  diere !  it  had  been 
hauled  down. 

He  paused ;  thought  for  a  moment  what  could  be  done ;  and  then 
formed  his  resolution. 

'  I  shall  go  on  board  alone,  men,'  said  he ;  '  keep  the  boat  where 
she  is.  If  that  flag  is  where  I  think  it  is,  in  the  admiral's  cabin,  I  will 
have  iL  If  I  am  not  back  in  five  minutes,  and  you  hear  an  alarm, 
shove  ofi*,  scud  back  to  our  ship  and  tell  them  that  Frank  Bennett  died 
like  a  man !  You  must  be  cautious ;  reef  the  foresail,  for  the  storm 
will  be  down  upon  us  in  less  than  ten  minutes !' 

All  of  this  was  whispered  to  the  men,  whose  heads  were  bent  for- 
ward to  hear  the  orders  which  they  dared  not  disobey,  much  as  they 
wished  to  share  their  leader's  peril. 

Springing  lightly  from  the  boat,  Frank  caught  the  quarter-netdngs 
with  his  hands,  and  noiselessly  ascended  to  the  bulwarks.  He  could 
hear  the  regular  tramp  of  the  officer  of  the  deck,  who  having  already 
had  every  thing  reefed  down  for  the  blow,  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
pace  the  deck ;  but  it  was  so  dark  that  he  could  not  see  him. 

A  second  more,  and  the  brave  boy  was  down  on  the  deck  and  at 
the  cabin  door,  which  stood  slightly  ajar.  He  peeped  in  through  the 
narrow  crack,  and  saw  the  rad-faced  old  admiral  seated  at  his  round- 
table,  with  two  of  his  officers  by  his  side,  engaged  over  the  contents 
of  a  square  bottle  which  looked  very  like  that  usually  found  to  con- 
tain schnaps. 

A  glance  at  a  settee  just  to  the  lefl;  of  this  table  showed  the  object 
of  the  enterprise.  The  flag  for  which  he  had  perilled  his  life  lay  there, 
where  it  had  been  carelessly  thrown  after  it  was  hauled  down. 

The  young  officer  did  not  pause  long  to  consider  what  to  do,  but 
quietly  walked  into  the  cabin,  and  taking  ofi*  his  cu>,  bowed  very  po- 
litely to  the  officers,  and  as  he  stepped  toward  the  flag,  said  in  a  calm 
and  courteous  manner  to  the  admiral : 

'  I  have  come  to  borrow  this  banner  Sir,  to  wear  to-morrow,  if  you 
please  V 
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'  Who  the  devil  are  you  ?  What  does  this  mean  V  cried  Brown, 
as  he  and  his  officers  sprang  to  their  feet 

'  I  am  Midshipman  Bennett,  Sir,  of  the  Montevidean  service !'  re- 
plied Frank,  who  had  now  siezed  the  flag ;  '  and  I  mean  to  carry  thin 
flag  to  Commodore  Coe  !' 

As  he  said  this  he  bounded  to  the  cabin  door,  followed  closely  by  a 
bullet  from  Brown's  pistol,  which  grazed  his  ear,  and  ere  the  alarm 
became  general,  he  stood  upon  the  tafirail  of  the  vessel. 

<  Look  out  for  me  below  !'  he  shouted,  and  flung  himself  into  the 
8e&^  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  His  boat's  crew  recognized  his 
voice,  he  was  caught  in  a  moment  and  dragged  into  the  boat,  while  a 
volley  of  pistol  balls  was  sent  down  at  random  by  those  who  were 
above. 

The  storm  had  now  broken,  and  the  wind  began  to  come  in  with 
fierce  and  fitful  gusts. 

'  Up  foresail !  /  Be  in  a  hurry  lads  !  up  foresail,  and  let  her  slide !' 
cried  the  young  herb,  as  soon  as  he  could  draw  breath  afl»r  his  duck- 

The  crew  did  so,  aud  the  next  moment  the  little  boat  was  flying  in 
toward  the  harbor,  before  the  blast,  like  a  glad  sea-bird  winging  its 
way  to  its  young  one's  nest. 

The  enemy  opened  a  harmless  random  fire  of  grape  shot  in  their 
direction,  but  it  only  served  to  tell  the  anxious  watchers  on  board  of 
Coe's  vessel  that  something  had  occurred.  The  latter  therefore  at 
once  showed  lights,  and  enabled  Frank  to  make  a  straight  course  Am* 
her. 

It  was  but  an  half  hour  afl»r  the  first  gun  had  been  fired  by  Brown's 
vessel,  that  the  boat  of  the  young  adventurer  rounded  to  alongside  of 
his  own  crafl;. 

'  Have  you  captured  the  flag  V  cried  the  Senora,  as  Bennett  bounded 
over  the  side. 

The  only  answer  she  received  was  the  banner,  wet  as  it  was  from 
the  water,  and  cut  in  two  places  by  the  balls  which  had  been  fired  at 
its  captor. 

The  lights  of  the  vessel  gleamed  not  half  so  bright  as  did  that  lady's 
eyes  when  she  caught  the  noble  youth  to  her  arms,  and  kissed  him 
again  and  again,  Nbd  boittlin*. 


A    LOVER'S    BEFLT    TO   A    CHALLEMOS. 

T  n  not  the  feer  of  death  or  smart, 

Makes  me  wreme  to  fisht, 
Bttt  to  preserve  a  tender  heart, 

Not  mine  but  Makt's  right 

Then  let  your  fury  be  supprest. 

Not  me  bnt  Maky  spare  ; 
Your  sword  is  welcome  to  my  breast 

When  Mart  is  not  there. 
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stanzas: 


THE      VEILED      LID, 


BT     RtCBABOS     SBTWARSK. 


SwBBT  is  the  pledge,  the  fond  caren, 

The  answering  kisi ! 
To  find  in  hearts  we  closely  press 

ResponsiTe  bliss ! 

Bnt  dearer  far  is  love's  fiist  dawning,. 

The  few  faint  rays, 
That  tinge  with  rosy  hues  the  morning 

Of  happiest  days. 

Thioogh  fleeting  mists  yon  trembling  star 

More  hopefbl  gleams 
Tlian  when  its  glories  shine  afar 

In  onshom  beams. 


Less  fair  the  moon  in  azore  air, 

Shming — alone! 
Than  when  the  clouds  snrroand  her  thera 

With  peariM  zone. 

The  violet  by  the  grassy  knoU 

Lies  defUy  hid. 
So  oft  conceals  an  ardent  soul 

The  veiled  lid. 

Sweetly  obscure  those  shadows  hide 

The  soft  sunrise ! 
That  in  the  fringed  Uds  abide 

Of  thy  loved  eyes. 


ON     THE     PROPRIETIES     OF     LIFE, 


BT     A    MBW    00»TBIBOT0B. 


Much  has  been  written  and  more  said  upon  the  sabject  of  Powers' 
statue  of  the  '  Greek  Slave ;'  not  only  in  relation  to  its  beauty  and 
grace,  as  a  work  of  genius  and  of  artistic  skill,  but  in  reference  to  its 
moral  influence  upon  soul  and  sense,  and  in  its  effect  upon  individual 
character  and  taste.  Among  the  many  just  and  beautii^l  criticisms 
which  it  has  elicited,  that  which  appeared  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Washington  <  Union*  daily  journal,  &om  the  eloquent  pen  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Dewey,  appears  to  me  the  most  just  and  discriminating.  His  appeal 
in  its  mvor  is  alike  forcible  and  irresistible.  To  those  whose  expres- 
sions of  over-fastidious  feeling  have  been  openly  rebuked,  ana  per- 
haps unwisely  and  uncharitably  held  up  to  ridicule,  to  such  as  these 
the  high  moral  tone  of  his  thoughts,  the  exquisite  perception  of  the 
True  and  the  Beautiful  which  characterize  his  observations,  and  the 
conclusions  of  a  mind  at  once  enlightened  and  independent,  cannot 
but  suggest  a  wholesome  lesson,  a  gentle  yet  powerful  reprehension 
of  perverted  taste  and  feeling ;  a  mild  yet  persuasive  argument  in 
support  of  those  moral  truths  which  aU  beautiful  objects  in  nature 
and  in  art  should  convey  to  pure  and  true  minds.  To  those  who  in 
their  appreciation  of  this  noole  work  of  art  have  not  only  gratified 
refined  and  cultivated  tastes,  but  who  have  come  away  from  its  con- 
templation with  thoughts  chastened,  eleTated,  purified ;  to  these,  the 
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expressions  of  a  generous  and  powerful  mind,  clothed  as  they  are  in 
the  highest  moral  beauty,  are  but  the  echo  of  their  own. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  and  with  the  discussions  which  have 
arisen  with  regard  to  the  supposed  violation  of  propriety  and  good 
taste  in  the  exhibition  of  such  works  of  art,  one  is  naturally  led  to 
reflection  upon  the  estimate  which  different  persons  attach  to  what 
are  called  '  the  proprieties  of  life  ;'  that  is,  the  moral  consequence  of 
actions  evil  and  good,  and  the  influence  of  the  same  upon  character, 
position  and  respectability.  To  almost  every  one,  even  with  a  limited 
experience  of  life  as  a  guide,  the  importance  of  almost  every  action 
which  afiects  our  social  position,  or  has  a  bearing  upon  individual 
character,  is  self-evident ;  and  of  how  much  is  embraced  in  that  sig- 
nificant little  phrase  few  can  be  ignorant  who  live  in  this  artifici^ 
conventional  world  of  ours,  where  our  respectability,  welfare  and 
happiness  depend  so  much  upon  the  watchfulness  we  exercise  over 
ourselves. 

I  speak  not  so  much  of  moral  surveillance  as  of  the  discreet  vigi- 
lance which  society  demands  of  its  votaries,  with  respect  to  matters 
of  taste,  fashion  and  custom.  In  the  estimate  of  these  proprieties, 
whether  valued  too  high  or  too  low,  of  course  much  depends  upon 
education,  early  influences,  and  associations.  In  the  artificial  atmos- 
phere which  most  people  like  to  breathe ;  at  all  events,  to  which  they 
are  earliest  acclimated,  and  the  tendency  of  which  is  of  coihtso  to 
chill,  to  restrain  the  impulses  of  a  warm,  truthful  nature,  to  condemn 
all  generous  enthusiasm,  to  subdue  and  depress  the  noble  aspii'utions 
of  our  being ;  in  this  atmosphere,  where  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  conventionalities  of  society  is  the  price  of  admission,  the  sacri- 
fice of  truth  and  nature,  among  its  requisitions,  and  subservience  to 
its  forms  and  customs  essential  to  success,  what  do  we  look  for  as  a 
result  1  Where,  though  derelictions  from  high  faith  and  honor  find 
palliation,  and  where  moral  sins  are  not  considered  inadmissible,  yet 
where  gaucherie  and  want  of  knowledge  of  the  hienseances  of  soci- 
ety are  considered  unpardonable,  and  where  violations  of  taste  and 
custom  subject  one  to  that  terrible  penalty,  loss  of  caste ;  what  do  we 
look  for  but  a  false  standard  of  moral  excellence  and  worth,  loss  of 
fkith  in  the  highest,  holiest  attributes  of  our  being,  and  the  forfeiture 
of  true  happiness  ? 

One  simple  example,  occurring  within  my  own  recollection,  is  suf- 
ficiently illustrative  of  the  fatal  influence  which  constant  association 
with  artificial,  worldly  natures  has  upon  mind  and  heart.  A  young, 
enthusiastic  character,  un chilled  by  mtercourse  with  the  world,  full 
of  faith,  and  hope,  and  love — love  for  Humanity,  hope  in  God,  and 
faith  in  Good — met  with  a  friend,  a  man,  with  a  nature  originally 
noble  and  generous,  but  whose  heart,  by  constant  association  with 
those  of  the  world,  (worldly,  with  narrow,  contracted  natures,  with 
worldly  prejudices  and  views,)  had  become  warped  and  perverted ; 
and  as  they  sat  in  pleasant  converse,  the  younger  fiiend  turned  to  her 
companion,  and  said :  'Let  me  tell  you  a  touching  story  I  have  just 
heard,  of  such  a  noble,  generous,  kindly  action,  that  I  am  sure  it  will 
interest  you.     There  was  a  young  man  travelling  through  Italy  m 
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search  of  pleasure,  or  happiness,  pexhaps ;  when  just  as  he  reached 
Rome  he  fell  ill,  very  ill ;  and  there  he  remained,  alone,  friendless, 
dying,  with  no  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  country ;  *  a  stran* 
ger  in  a  strange  land  ;'  away  from  home  and  the  dear  delights  which 
only  a  happy  home  can  give ;  frir  removed  frt)m  a  mother's  holy  caro 
and  devotion,  and  fcom  a  sister's  watchfril  tenderness ;  with  no  kindly 
heart  near  to  cheer,  to  comfort,  to  sustain  him  in  his  dying  hour.  But 
there  was  one  in  a  distant  quarter  of  the  same  city  who  heud  of  the 
poor  friendless  wanderer ;  and  though  like  himself  a  stranger,  and  to 
bim  unknown,  she  came,  like  a  ministering  angel  of  mercy,  to  watch 
by  his  dying  bed. 

*  He  died  —  but  not  alone ;  for  this  noble  woman,  faithful  to  her 
trust,  watched  over  him,  supported  and  sustained  his  spirit  even 
through  •  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.'  Was  it  not  a 
noble  act  of  devotion ;  and  is  not  such  a  woman  worthy  of  undying 
remembrance  1'  And  the  speaker  turned  her  animated  face  to  her 
companion ;  but  from  the  cold  man  of  the  world,  the  sturdy  advocate 
of  propriety,  came  no  answering  response. 

'  To  me,'  he  replied,  *  such  a  departure  from  womanly  dignity,  pru- 
dence and  propriety,  appears  unwarrantable.  By  such  an  act,  a  wo- 
man might  lose  reputation,' standing  and  respectability;  the  motive 
perhaps  was  a  kindly  one  ;  but  in  my  opinion  a  woman  should  hesi- 
tate before  taking  a  step  so  open  to  misconstruction,  in  following  out  a 
merely  generous  impulse,  when  loss  of  position  and  the  world's 
opinion  is  almost  inevitably  the  forfeit.' 

I  looked  at  the  generous  enthusiast,  upon  whose  ear  fell  for  the  first 
time,  perhaps,  the  cold  prudential  maxims  of  the  World ;  and  as  I 
saw  the  trustful  look  give  place  to  a  troubled,  perplexed  expression, 
I  sighed  as  I  thought  how  soon  to  that  young  heart,  beneath  the  chill- 
ing discipline  of  a  worldly  life,  all  generous  impulses,  the  recognition 
of^high  and  noble  deeds,  and  every  beautiful  lesson  which  Christianity 
teaches,  might  be  lost.  Is  there  not  a  higher  standard  of  good  than 
the  world  has  set  up  %  Let  the  decorum  of  public  and  private  life 
be  ever  maintained  and  observed ;  but  is  the  sacrifice  of  our  moral 
independence  the  necessary  result  ?  Yet  how  many  are  there,  even 
with  a  clear  insight  into  the  errors  of  our  social  system,  with  just,  dis- 
criminating, well-balanced  minds,  who  are  yet  constantly  making  and 
requiring  of  others  perpetual  sacrifices  to  appearances,  to  propriety, 
to  opinion  ?  And  this  influence  exerted  upon  others,  directly  and  in- 
directly, sometimes  requires  the  offenng  up  at  a  false  shrine  not  only 
of  individual  taste  but  of  honor,  feeling  and  self-respect ;  ay,  of  every 
source  of  true  happiness.  For  the  want  of  true  nobility  of  soul,  of 
true  independence,  how  many  refuse  to  extend  to  others  the  kindly 
charities  of  life ;  how  many  shrink  from  taking  any  step  to  advance 
the  interests  or  welfare  of  others,  if  by  so  doing,  m  the  world's  opinion, 
they  compromise  either  their  dignity^  social  position,  or  importance  ; 
how  many,  to  preserve  a  respectable  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  must  forsooth  eat  the  bread  of  charity ;  |be  thin  veil  which  pro- 
priety draws  over  the  domestic  scenes  of  life  bides  the  tears  which 
are  shed  in  secret :  the  world  sees  nothing,  and  this  is  enough.    Alas ! 
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how  many  bow  before  the  Bhrine  of  custom  and  opinion,  yet  how 
many  violate  every  religious  principle,  every  law  of  human  love  and 
kindness  in  their  daily  Uves !  How  was  the  whole  life  of  our  Great 
Tbachbb,  and  every  principle  of  good  which  He  came  upon  earth  to 
teach,  opposed  to  this  fidse  system,  to  this  want  of  moral  courage  and 
independence  of  soul !  He  who  braved  the  scorn,  contempt  and  op- 
pression of  a  world,  in  his  Father's  cause ;  He  who  healed  the  sick 
and  suffering  spirits  of  earth ;  poured  balm  into  the  wounds  of  the 
broken-hearted,  and  who,  in  His  divine  compassion  for  erring  nature, 
could  forgive  the  fallen  yet  penitent  spirits  who  were  brought  before 
Him  ;  and  yet  before  whose  mild  but  searching  rebuke  the  self-con- 
demned moralists  of  the  world  could  not  stand.  Muta. 


LINES 

ON      T  U  E      D  t:  A  T  U     OV      P!  U  O  E  K  t      o  1.  I  V  E  it     lllCli  MiDBOH. 


Thou  'rt  gone !    No  more  a  parent's  eye 
Shall  rest  on  thee  with  piide  and  joy, 

And  picture  scenes  of  wealth  and  fame 
For  thee,  their  first,  their  only  boy  ! 

No  more  at  mom  and  dewy  eve 
Thy  kiss  shall  thank  them  for  their  care  ; 

Souls  such  ss  thine  are  only  lent 
To  let  OS  know  what  angels  are. 

Thy  beauteons  form,  thy  winning  grace, 
Thy  mild  dark  eye,  thy  noUe  brow, 

Th^  lanffnage  flowing  fast  and  &ee  — 
I  see  uee  stand  before  me  now. 

E'en  I,  a  stranger,  mourn  thy  loss, 
And  on  thy  memory  dwell  with  pain : 

A  meteor-light,  my  path  thou  crossM — 
When  shall  I  see  thy  like  again? 

The  God  who  gave  recalls  His  own : 
Tlioa  'rt  blest ;  then  why  should  friends  repine  ? 

Alas !  this  worid  was  all  unfit 
To  hold  a  spirit  pure  as  thine ! 

Could  Fate's  dark  book  be  opened  wide 

And  held  before  thy  pareniB'  eye, 
Perchance  they  'd  check  the  falling  tear, 
And  thank  their  God  that  thou  didst  die. 
It,  1617, 
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EXPERIENCES  OF  DOCTOR  WINTHROP. 


A     TALK     Ot      POBXTAK      KSW- syOl,AirD. 


Nothing  perhaps  is  more  perceptible  in  the  onward  march  of 
mind,  the  progress  of  civilization  and  refinement,  than  the  improve- 
ment in  christian  practice  respecting  the  faults  and  delinquencies  of 
our  fellow-sinners^  The  puritanical  zeal  that  once  instigated  our  re* 
spectable  forefathers  to  pursue  the  offender  against  church-discipline 
to  prison  and  to  death,  gradually  softened  down  to  churching,  dis^ 
gracing,  expelling  and  excommunicating  them;  and  for  many  a 
tedious  year  the  members  of  the  Puritan  churches  generally  must 
have  lived  in  as  great  terror  of  the  lash  of  church-discipline  as  ever 
a  Romanist  did  of  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition ;  or  to  come  nearer 
perhaps  to  the  point,  as  ever  the  ancient  Israelites  did  lest  something 
in  then-  long  list  of  ceremonies  should  be  omitted  that  would  render 
them  unclean  in  the  eyes  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  expose  them  not 
only  to  disgrace  but  to  the  wrath  of  God.  The  doctrine  that  there 
IB  nothing  unclean  save  to  him  that  thinketh  it  so  was  but  little  under- 
stood in  ancient  times.  And  beside,  the  Puritans  who  had  come  out 
from  a  Church  which  in  those  days  seemed  to  allow  of  great  laxity 
of  conduct,  not  only  among  its  members  but  those  who  mmistered  at 
its  altar,  justly  disgusted,  flew  to  the  other  extreme,  and  in  their  zeal 
to  preserve  the  form  of  godliness,  almost  lost  sight  of  the  substance. 
In  looking  over  the  church-records  of  the  early  pilgrims,  one  is  struck 
with  this  fact ;  and  while  the  fanciful  catalogue  of  sins,  and  the  no 
less  &nciful  punishments  invented  to  punish  them,  is  a  subject  of  irre- 
pressible mirth  to  the  gay  and  thoughtless,  it  is  one  of  deep  concern 
to  the  more  serious  and  reflecting,  that  the  history  of  so  noble,  so  self> 
denying,  so  venerated  a  people  as  the  early  pilgrims,  should  be  tar- 
nished by  narratives  of  cruelty  and  capricious  severity  in  their  church- 
discipline  \  as  contrary  to  reason  and  outrageous  to  common  selise, 
as  inconsistent  in  the  meek  and  humble  followers  of  Him  who  '  came 
not  to  judge  the  world,  but  to  save  the  world.' 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  times  was  more 
perceptible  for  many  years  in  the  villages  of  New-England  than  in 
other  placea  in  the  country.  Long  after  the  progress  of  refinement 
had  softened  down  the  asperities  of  intolerant  Chnstians  in  our  cities 
and  searports,  it  continued  to  govern  with  despotic  sway  in  many  a 
little  secluded  village,  where  the  spirit  of  peace  and  good-will,  one 
might  have  thought,  would  flourish  if  any  where ;  and  such  was  the 
terror  inspired  by  the  government  of  the  rulers  in  the  different  con- 
gregations, that  the  young  were  almost  frightened  from  church-com- 
munion, and  none  but  the  aged,  the  blind,  the  halt  and  the  lame,  dared 
approach  the  altar  of  our  common  Redbemsb.  I  have  in  my  mind  at 
this  moment  an  instance  of  this  species  of  discipline,  coupled,  as  it 
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necessarily  was,  with  other  most  offensive  concomitants,  which  I  have 
never  forgotten,  though  many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  actors,  the 
accused  and  accusers,  have  gone  to  render  their  account  to  Him  who 
will  judge  righteously. 

In  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  New-England  villages,  the 
passing  traveller  will  observe  upon  his  entrance  a  large  old-fkshioned 
mansion,  of  singular  architecture  and  dimensions  for  a  private  dwell- 
ing. Part  of  it  is  much  dilapidated,  and  about  the  noble  grounds  and 
once-beauti^l  garden  there  is  a  melancholy  air  of  neglect  and  de- 
cay. There  is  no  lack  of  fine  mansions  and  handsome  public  edifices, 
but  from  these,  and  many  a  pleasant  seat  in  the  environs,  the  eye  fails 
not  to  return  to  the  spot  so  beautiful  in  decay,  so  mournful  in  its  &ded 
grandeur.  On  a  fine  plat  of  ground  hard  by,  and  overlooking  a  por- 
tion of  the  village,  is  a  chaste  and  elegant  structure  of  modern  times, 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God  ;  and  directly  opposite,  and  only  a  fbw 
paces  off,  another  in  the  Gothic  style.  Now  the  first  thought  on  viewing 
^ese  churches  is  of  rivalship  and  opposition.  Evidendy  there  is  not 
a  greater  population  in  the  vicinity  than  one  of  the  houses  would  com- 
fortably hold.  The  one  therefore  must  be  the  antagonist  of  the  other. 
This  is  precisely  the  fact.  Puritanical  zeal  and  intolerance  in  the  one 
forced  me  other  into  birth  ;  and  ftt)m  this  sprang  up  a  rivalship  in  all 
file  other  improvements  in  the  place.  The  peaceful  river  that  still 
glides  on  beneath  the  banks  that  skirt  this  plat,  is  the  only  thing  that 
remains  unchanged.     But  to  return  to  the  dilapidated  mansion. 

This  house  was  once  occupied  by  a  benevolent  physiciali,  who,  enar 
moured  of  the  beauties  of  the  place,  unfortunately  took  up  his  resi- 
dence there ;  and  the  now  gloomy  halls  once  echoed  to  the  sounds  of 
mirth  and  gladness.  These  old-fashioned  parlors,  with  the  heavy  cor- 
nices and  upright  mantles,  were  lined  with  mirrors,  where  fiiiry  forms 
were  reflected  in  the  sprightly  dance ;  and  the  voiceii  of  harpers  and 
musicians  were  often  neard,  enlivening  the  long  winter's  night,  and 
chasing  '  dull  care  away.'  Doctor  Winthrop  was  a  man  of  superior 
talents,  and  great  skill  in  his  profession,  and  his  appearance  among  the 
people  was  hailed  with  as  much  joy  as  they  were  capable  or  ex- 
pressing about  any  thing.  Every  body  wanted  to  sell  him  a  ftum, 
and  everv  body  wanted  him  to  marry  a  daughter ;  but  it  so  chanced, 
periiaps  for  that  very  reason,  the  Doctor  took  no  fancy  to  the  &ir  dam* 
sels )  out  most  unhandsomely  passing  by  the  whole,  took  a  vrife  from 
a  distant  town,  and  having  just  before  selected  a  house,  brought  home 
his  fair  bride,  and  duly  installed  her  as  mistress  of  the  mansion. 

As  the  slight  was  one  that  could  not  be  noticed,  and  one  in  which 
all  shared,  it  was  quickly  passed  by,  and  all  the  civilities  and  hospi- 
talities of  the  place  were  duly  tendered  to  the  young  couple.  These 
civilities  were  a  dull  round  of  dinners  and  tea-parties,  where  the  fe- 
males brought  their  knitting-work,  and  the  males  talked  over  the 
affairs  of  their  &rms.  Some  did  not  talk  at  all,  but  usually  made  up 
for  their  formal  silence  by  their  activilir  at  the  supper  table,  where  a 
system  of  gormandizing,  and  almost  drinking,  was  practiced,  which 
In  those  days  would  justly  be  considered  an  enormity ;  for  cider  and 
brandy  liberally  graced  the  table,  while  the  quart-tumbler  of  sling  ^ 
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sure  to  be  forced  upon  every  guest  at  parting,  to  keep  them  cool  in 
summer,  and  keep  them  from  getting  cold  in  winter.  Amusements 
of  all  kinds  were  forbidden ;  the  heads  of  all  the  families  were  rigid 
Presbyterians ;  and  a  dance,  or  even  a  simple  game  of  back-gammon, 
would  have  been  '  an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the  judges.' 

It  now  became  the  task  of  the  new-made  couple  to  return  these  in- 
vitations, and  have  the  village  make  a  visit  at  the  Doctor's  house.  All 
the  country  round  were  invited ;  not  only  the  staid  members  of  the  vil- 
lage church,  but  all  the  rural  belles  and  beaux  in  the  vicinity.  Nothing 
was  talked  of  for  several  days  but  the  approaching  feast.  The  day 
at  length  arrived.  It  was  cold  weather,  and  sleigh-load  after  sleigh- 
load  continued  to  drive  up  to  the  mansion.  Hot-punch  and  sangaree 
were  liberally  distributed  to  the  good  wives  ana 'youthful  maidens, 
while  the  more  itibust  of  the  company  helped  themselves  to  brandy, 
etc.  No  persons  present  appearea  more  pleased  and  happy  than  the 
good  pastor,  his  smiling  placid  wife,  and  the  deacons  of  'the  meeting.' 
The  dinner  was  excellent,  and  admirably  served ;  and  as  it  was  not 
dirough  until  late  in  the  day,  coffee  immediately  followed ;  and  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  evening  the  company  were  invited  to  the  hall.  This 
was  a  large  upper  apartment  belonging  to  the  mansion,  in  which  the  for- 
mer owner,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  used  to  hold  his  examination.  With- 
out seeming  to  comprehend  the  business,  they  proceeded  to  the  apart- 
ment, now  brilliantly  lighted,  and  filled  soon  to  overflowing  with  the 
youth  and  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  Doctor,  clapping 
his  hands  in  ecstasy  as  two  fiddlers  came  in,  said, '  Boys,  choose  your 
partners !' 

Had  a  thunderbolt  faUen  upon  the  astonished  group,  it  could  scarcely 
have  elicited  a  stronger  expression  of  surprise.  The  older  people 
gazed  at  each  other  in  stupid  wonder,  while  quick  as  though  they  had 
been  used  to  it  all  their  days,  the  young  men  and  maidens  were  on 
the  floor,  led  off  by  the  sprightly  Doctor  and  his  blooming  help-mate. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  deacons  and  some  of  the  older  members 
took  counsel  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done.  At  first  they  were  for 
leaving  the  house  altogether,  as  an  expression  of  honest  indignation 
at  being  so  taken  in ;  but  upon  second  thought  it  was  decided  that 
that  course  would  only  offend  their  entertainer,  who  did  not  seem  at 
all  aware  of  any  impropriety ;  and  it  would  perhaps  prevent  all  after 
opportunities  of  doing  him  good  in  a  spiritual  way ;  and  in  the  next, 
as  his  skill  and  talents  were  so  highly  appreciated  by  the  neighboring 
towns,  and  even  in  the  cities,  he  might '  go  off  in  a  huff,'  and  Aus  their 
village  would  not  only  be  a  sufferer  in  popularity,  but  even  lives  might 
be  lost  through  ignorant  practitioners,  who  would  probably  succeed 
him.  While  this  consultation  was  going  on  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
the  dancers  had  completed  their  first  set,  and  a  new  one  was  now 
forming  on  the  floor ;  and  so  elated  was  the  Doctor  with  the  success 
of  his  scheme,  that  he  now  advanced  and  insisted  upon  some  of  the 
older  part  of  the  company  partaking  in  the  amusement.  •Several  of 
the  older  men  present,  who  were  not  professors  of  religion,  and  had 
been  acquainted  with  dancing  in  their  youthfiil  days,  accepted  the  in- 
vitation ;  while  the  deacons  and  elders  requested  leave  to  retire  to 
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the  parlor  until  after  supper,  which  it  was  understood  would  be  served 
at  eleven  o'clock.  This  was  readily  granted,  the  Doctor  observing 
that  he  '  wished  every  one  to  amuse  himself  as  best  pleased  him,  and 
in  his  house  there  was  perfect  freedom.' 

The  supper  passed  off  in  high  good  humor  apparently,  the  staid 
and  sober  part  of  the  company  very  properly  departing  when  it  was 
over,  and  the  younger  portion,  except  a  few,  peremptorily  ordered  to 
retire,  remaining  several  hours  longer.  Many  consultations  were 
held  after  this,  respecting  the  course  to  be  adopted ;  and  at  length  it 
was  arranged  that  the  pastor  and  deacons  of  the  then  only  church  of 
the  village  should  call  and  have  an  argument  in  an  amicable  spirit  with 
the  Doctor  and  his  wife,  the  latter  particularly,  who  was  a  member 
admitted  by  letter^  and  a  clergyman's  daughter ;  and  they  trusted  in 
this  conference  to  be  able  to  convince  them  both  of  the  sin  of  dancing. 
The  Doctor  received  the  deputation  with  great  politeness,  although 
knowing  beforehand  the  purport  of  their  visit ;  and  as  the  call  was 
to  be  in  the  morning,  had  a  very  nice  dinner  provided  for  them,  sat 
brandy-and'Water  before  them  on  their  anival,  and  acted  the  hospita- 
ble host,  in  every  particular ;  so  much  so  that  it  was  not  without  some 
embarrassment  that  the  venerable  gentlemen  commenced  their  busi- 
ness. Unexpectedly,  however,  they  found  their  antagonist  more  than 
a  match  for  them.  He  had  been  early  taught  to  read  the  Scriptures, 
and  having  a  most  retentive  memory,  his  head  was  stored  with  texts 
in  favor  of  his  own  theory,  which  he  rattled  out  with  such  head-over- 
heels  expedition  as  quite  to  confound  his  adversaries ;  and  all  the 
satisfaction  they  obtained  was  in  frightening  his  more  timid  helpmate, 
who,  with  the  shrinking  delicacy  of  her  sex,  and  the  true  humility  of 
the  Christian,  wept  and  said  : 

*  Dancing  might  be  wrong,  but  it  could  not  be  wrong  to  please  her 
husband,  and  she  had  vowed  to  obey  him  in  all  things.' 

To  this  gentle  and  deprecating  answer  the  very  deacons  knew  not 
what  to  say  ;  and  here  finally  the  matter  ended. 

The  histoiy  of  that  village  for  the  next  twenty  years  would  fill  a 
dozen  volumes,  but  I  shall  pass  over  it  briefly.  The  fame  of  the 
phvsician  became  more  extended  ;  numbers  from  different  towns  and 
cities  came  to  be  healed ;  in  fact  such  was  the  influx  of  strangers  that 
the  village  began  to  '  look  up,'  in  more  senses  than  one.  Wealth 
flowed  in  upon  it ;  its  natural  beauties  became  the  subject  of  admi- 
ration ;  the  air  was  found  to  be  exceedingly  pure,  and  people  of  fashion 
flocked  there  to  spend  the  summers,  and  many  doubtless  to  enjoy  the 
festivities  at  the  princely  mansion  of  Doctor  Winthrop.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  he  lived  at  liberal  expense ;  yet  were  his  professional  ser- 
vices most  magnificently  rewarded,  and  elegant  presents  were  con- 
tinually arriving  &om  all  parts  of  the  world.  During  all  this  time  of 
twenty  years  the  good  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jameson,  continued  to  labor 
hard  for  a  reformation ;  and  though  duly  at  chime  of  bell  the  faithful 
of  that  little  church  continued  to  assemble  to  hear  his  long  prayers 
and  dull  sermons,  never  was  that  blessing  granted  them. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  great  cold  meeting-house  where  these  ex- 
ercises were  held ;  its  forty  windows  rattling  in  the  wind,  and  the  four 
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doora  that  opened  just  opposite  each  other,  and  which,  continually 
opening  and  shotting,  would  sometimes  admit  a  perfect  snow-bank 
inside,  assisting  to  chill  the  already  half-frozen  hearers,  who  had  to  sit 
for  three  long  hours  twice  a  day,  through  the  Sabbath  of  a  long  New- 
England  winter,  without  a  spark  of  fire  to  warm  their  benumbed 
limbs*  unless  from  a  little  hand-stove  which  some  of  the  good  wives 
would  occasionally  carry  to  dry  their  feet,  and  which  was  usuaUy 
handed  about  to  half  a  dozen  pews  before  the  embers  were  extin- 
guishedi  No  stoves  had  then  come  in  fashion ;  and  the  elders  de- 
clared it '  a  sin,  in  their  belief,  to  do  any  thing  to  minister  to  '  creature 
comforts'  in  the  house  of  G-od.'  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  young 
people  rather  dropped  off  in  cold  weather ;  but  singularly  enough, 
the  Doctor's  family  were  always  there,  let  who  would  be  absent ;  and 
never  did  a  Christmas,  a  Thanksgiving,  or  any  other  day  of  that  sort 
pass  without  some  noble  presents  from  him  to  the  pastor.  Indeed, 
m  matters  of  charity  and  kindness  no  one  could  surpass  the  good 
Doctor  and  his  amiable  spouse. 

But  grieved  am. I  to  record  that  the  charities  so  widely  dispensed 
were  not  appreciated  by  the  people  of  the  village.  The  rising  fama» 
the  increasing  fortune,  and  extraordinary  celebrity  of  persons,  who 
not  only  led  the  fashions  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  people,  had 
generated  a  spirit  of  envy  and  enmity,  that  was  working  its  way  to 
undermine  the  peace  of  a  family  to  whom  the  village  was  more  in- 
debted for  its  prosperity  than  to  any  other  twenty  families  of  the 
place  put  together. 

The  first  instance  of  this  that  in  any  wise  aifected  the  peace  of  the 
worthy  Doctor  was  in  the  affair  of  the  marriage  of  a  son,  who  was 
the  pride  and  hope  of  the  doating  parent ;  for  him  he  had  toiled  to 
amass  property,  sent  him  to  celebrated  seats  of  learning,  and  employed 
every  means  to  accomplish  him  that  money  could  procure  and  taste 
direct.  Poor  father !  The  idolized  son,  who  was  to  bear  up  the 
honors  of  his  name,  whom  he  fondly  thought  to  match  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  some  distinguished  man,  and  be  an  honor  to  his  country  and  his 
xUce,  returned  from  the  most  refined  society  abroad,  to  match  hifnself 
with  the  tavern-keeper's  silly  daughter,  at  the  sign  of  the  '  Bottle  and 
Glass.'  It  was  the  first  serious  trouble  the  Doctor  had  ever  experi- 
enced, and  it  fell  upon  him  with  the  force  of  an  avalanche.  It  was  crush- 
ing —'it  was  overwhelming.  He  stamped,  he  raved,  he  tore  his  hair 
in  anguish,  when  first  informed  of  the  fact.  He  pleaded  and  rea- 
soned with  the  wayward  boy  in  vain,-  and  finally  appealed  to  his  neigh- 
bors to  second  his  counsels.  To  his  astonishment  they  stood  aloof 
fixnn  his  sorrow.  The  long-wished  for  opportunity  of  humbling  a 
family  who,  however  meekly  they  had  borne  their  honors,  were  still 
guilty  of  the  unpardonable  sin  of  being  the  first  in  the  plabe,  had  now 
arrived ;  and  while  some  declined  upon  one  excuse  and  some  upon 
another,  to  assist  him  who  had  never  refused  a  kindness  to  his  neigh- 
bor, there  was  in  reality  a  kind  of  chuckling  exultation  among  them, 
*that  the  '  pride  of  the  haughty,'  as  they  expressed  it,  was  about  to  be 
'biought  low.'  And  in  no  respect  were  the  members  of  the  meeting 
behind-hand  in  their  expressions  of  satisfaction.     They  protested  it 
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'  was  a  juBt  chastisement  for  the  practice  of  the  impieties  that  had 
corrupted  their  youths  and  maidens,  and  for  their  pride,  entirely  car- 
nal and  occasioned  by  fulness  of  bread ;  and  moreover,  ihey  could  see 
no  objection  to  any  young  woman  as  a  match  for  their  son  except  pride, 
and  that  pride  ought  to  be  humbled/ 

From  this  blow  the  good  Doctor,  as  they  very  coolly  predicted, 
never  recovered.  His  gentle  help-mate  tried  to  cheer  him,  to  recon- 
cile him ;  and  during  the  long  hours  of  convalescence  that  he  expe- 
rienced previous  to  his  death,  she  strove  by  every  argument  of  reason 
and  religion  to  convince  him  that  repining  was  sinful,  and  that  all  was 
for  the  best.  Whether  he  was  convinced  or  not,  his  end  was  peace ; 
and  never  after  the  unfortunate  marriage  took  place  was  he  Known 
to  utter  an  unkind  reflection  upon  his  son's  choice,  although  the  cold 
and  scornful  manners  of  his  daughter-in-law  would  have  moved  many 
a  more  patient  temper.  Peace  to  his  ashes !  He  sleeps  beneath 
the  grass-green  grave  on  yonder  hill.  The  setting  sun  sheds  his  last 
glimmering  rays  upon  his  humble  tomb-stone  as  I  write.  He  wished 
to  be  buried  without  ostentation  beside  the  '  rude  fore&thers  of  the 
hamlet,'  and  his  wishes  were  gratified.  The  prayers  of  the  poor 
sought  to  detain  him  here,  and  their  tears  plendfiilly  watered  his 
gi-ave.  There  was  another  class  of  mourners,  too ;  Uiose  who  had 
mingled  lovingly  with  him  in  '  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of 
soul ;'  those  who  had  been  charmed  by  his  wit  and  sparkling  intelli- 
grence,  and  held  captive  by  his  vast  colloquial  and  convivial  powers, 
m  times  past.  But  the  partner  of  his  bosom,  who  was  indeed  a 
widow,  had  most  occasion  to  mourn.  It  was  found  at  his  death  that  his 
once  vast  property  was  greatly  reduced.  The  fortune  bestowed  upon 
his  son,  the  inattention  to  temporal  concerns  consequent  upon  lone  ill 
health,  And  the  negligence  common  to  a  broken  heart,  had  sensibly 
diminished  his  propeity.  The  homestead  was  sold,  and  the  widow, 
with  a  sense  of^  justice  and  spirit  of  generosity  worthy  of  a  better 
reward,  signed  off  her  share  and  took  up  her  abode  in  the  dwelling 
of  her  son.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  deceased  that  his  wife  might  keep 
up  the  style  she  had  been  accustomed  to  live  in,  and  that  yearly  the 
young  people  who  had  been  entertained  at  his  house  might,  as  long 
as  she  Uvea,  share  its  festivities. 

Whatever  the  feelings  of  Mrs.  Winthrop  were,  she  sought  to  obey 
the  last  wishes  of  him  whose  word  had  always  been  a  law  to  her ; 
and  not  then  comprehending  the  extent  of  her  deprivations,  when 
the  time  came  round  she  prepai-ed  to  entertain  their  friends  as  usual ; 
but  wearied  in  body  and  distressed  in  mind,  it  was  not  so  easy  a 
task ;  as  part  of  her  servants  had  been  dismissed,  great  exertion  on 
her  part  was  necessary  to  prepare  the  feast.  It  was  done,  however ; 
and  on  the  arrival  of  the  guests  all  was  in  readiness  but  the  mistress 
of  the  mansion,  who  complained  of  slight  illness ;  arising  probably 
from  over-exertion.  One  of  the  guests  yn\o  arrived  first  recommended 
her  to  take  something  to  compose  her  nerves,  and  she  poured  out  a 
slight  draught  of  brandy,  and  mixing  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of  cold 
water,  drank  it  down ;  after  which  she  performed  the  honors  of  her 
house,  seeming  quite  revived,  and  acquitted  herself  with  a  degree  of 
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cheerfalness  suipming  to  those  who  were  not  acquainted  with  her 
powers  of  self-gOTemment.  Some  weeks  after  tins,  an  invalid  son, 
who  had  always  been  delicate  and  never  expected  long  life,  sickened 
and  died.  His  mother  was  then  about  removing  to  the  residence  of 
her  son,  and  was  taken  ill  there  and  confined  to  her  room,  while  he 
lay  momently  expecting  death  at  the  old  mansion. 

It  was  a  gloomy  day  in  the  depth  of  winter.  The  snow  lay  in 
deep  drifts  in  the  road,  and  far  a^  the  eye  could  see  the  landscape 
looked  frozen  and  dreary.  Through  the  long-deserted  haUs  of  the 
now  forsaken  mansion  the  wind  whistled  and  moaned  with  that  dis- 
mal sound  which  is  so  annoying  in  old  houses,  and  forcing  its  way 
through  every  cranny,  caused  a  shivering  sensation,  even  at  the  fire- 
side. 

At  the  bed-side  of  the  dying  young  man  sat  two  ladies.  One  of 
them  was  a  relative  of  the  femUy,  and  her  pale  and  faded  appearance 
bespoke  a  person  who  had  seen  sorrow,  and  her  dress,  a  widow. 
The  other  was  a  young  lady,  a  visitor  in  the  house,  who  had  volun- 
teered to  stay  and  share  widi  the  other  the  sad  task  of  watching  the 
dying  youth.  An  old  servant  of  the  family  occasionally  put  his  face 
in  the  door  to  know  if  toy  more  wood  was  wanted,  and  begged  '  the 
ladies'  to  keep  a  ffood  fire,  it  was  so  intensely  cold.  As  the  sun  went 
down  in  clouds,  the  large  old-&shioned  chamber  began  to  look  still 
more  dismal ;  and  as  the  patient  was  now  asleep,  the  two  young  wo- 
men drew  nearer  to  the  fire,  and  began  to  convene  in  an  under-tone, 
until  the  eldest  recollected  that  she  had  not  made  all  her  arrange- 
ments for  the  night  and  for  the  comfort  of  the  two  neighbors  who  had 
engaged  to  be  there  at  ten  o'clock  to  watch  with  the  sick. 

The  young  woman  was  lefb  alone  by  the  fire-side  ;  when  suddenly 
she  heard  a  deep  and  heavy  step  coming  through  the  long  hall ;  and 
throwing  open  tne  door,  the  servant  ushered  in  a  tall  figure,  shut  it, 
and  disappeared.  A  few  seconds  convinced  the  lady  that  it  was  the 
pastor  of  the  village  church  who  stood  before  her ;  and  supposing 
he  had  come  to  visit  the  dying  man,  she  arose,  and  begged  him  to  be 
seated,  informing  him  at  die  same  time  that  <  the  dying  man  was  be- 
yond his  good  ofiices,  as  he  had  shown  no  consciousness  for  some 
time.' 

The  pastor,  who  had  seated  himself  before  the  fire,  betrayed  some 
uncomfortable  feelings ;  at  length,  turning  abruptly  toward  her,  he 
said: 

'  I  did  not  come  to  see  him  ;  my  business  is  with  you,  Ma'am.' 

'  With  me  V  said  the  lady,  in  astonishment ;  *  pray  go  on.  Sir.' 

With  an  evident  exertion  to  acquire  confidence,  the  clergyman  at  last 
made  an  efibrt : 

'  I  came  here.  Madam,  on  a  most  unpleasant  business.  Were  you 
at  an  entertainment  given  in  this  house  some  time  since  by  the  mis- 
tress of  the  mansion  V 

*  I  was,  Sir ;  but  why  do  you  ask  V 

*  Well,  Madam,  there  have  been  most  grave  and  solemn  charges 
made  against  the  person  who  gave  that  entertainment ;  but  it  is  ne- 
cessary they  should  be  confirmed  by  one  more  witness.     The  charge 
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againBt  her  was  on  the  score  of  intemperance ;  and  I  have  called  to 
know  of  you  if  you  discovei'ed  any  thing  of  the  kind,  or  were  know- 
ing to  her  drinking  any  kind  of  spirituous  liquors  on  that  day  1  It 
has  become  necessary  to  discipline  her.' 

'  Mr.  Jameson,'  interrupted  the  lady, '  can  it  be  possible  that  you 
should  judge  so  meanly  of  me  as  to  suppose  I  would  act  the  part  of 
a  spy  and  informer  in  die  fiunily  where  I  am  visiting  in  the  capacity 
of  a  friend  and  acquaintance  \  I  consider  myself  insulted  beyond 
measure  at  the  supposition  ;  and  were  not  the  character  of  the  lady 
involved,  I  should  not  answer  at  all.  I  can  truly  say  I  know  of  no- 
thing of  the  kind ;  but  let  me  ask  you.  Sir,  if  the  discipline  of  your 
church  requires  you  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  this  lady's  deepest 
affliction  to  injure  and  insult  her  in  this  manner  V 

Mr.  Jameson  went  on  to  explain  that  a  certain  old  maid,  belonging 
to  the  meeting,  whom  he  termed  '  our  exemplary  sister,  Polly  Hoyt/ 
had  complained  to  him  within  a  few  days,  having  kept  the  matter  in 
her  heart  some  months ;  until  being  so  sharply  convicted  of  sin  in 
concealing  iniquity,  she  had  determined  to  disclose  it,  and  have  Mrs. 
Winthrop  subjected  to  '  Church  discipline  ;'  that  he  was  grieved  to 
do  so,  but  it  was  his  duty  to  make  a  thorough  investigation ;  and  that 
if  he  could  find  no  more  witnesses  of  the  ract,  he  should  wait  on  the 
lady  and  try  to  make  her  convict  herself;  that  all  that  would  be 
required  of  her  would  be  to  stand  in  the  broad  aisle  and  acknow*' 
ledge  her  guilt,  and  ask  pardon  of  the  church.' 

There  did  not  require  any  thing  more  to  assure  the  lady  diat  a 
plot  had  long  been  in  agitation  to  injure  and  humble  Mrs.  Winthrop ) 
and  knowing  her  illness  and  anxiety,  her  weakness  of  body  and  mind, 
it  occuiTed  to  her  that,  like  the  Popish  inquisitors,  some  artful  device 
might  be  employed  to  make  her  say  something  to  take  hold  of,  and 
that  under  such  circumstances  innocence  might  not  be  security ;  and 
with  that  quickness  for  which  women  are  remarkable,  she  at  once 
devised  a  preventive  to  the  mischief. 

<  Have  you  talked  with  the  other  lady  in  this  house  1'  said  she ; 
'  tikfi  was  present  at  the  entertainment.' 

The  parson  asked,  as  she  intended :  '  Can  I  see  her  V 

*  Yes,'  said  she  ;  *  I  will  call  her.' 

Then  gliding  out,  she  sent  in  the  lady,  giving  her  directions  to  de- 
tain the  clergyman  as  long  as  possible  ;  and  slipping  on  a  cloak  and 
hood,  she  took  her  way  through  the  snow-drifls  to  the  house  where 
the  afflicted  Mrs.  Winthrop  resided,  and  arrived  there  long  before 
the  pastor.  Jn  breathless  haste  she  flew  up  to  the  sick  chamber,  and 
found,  as  she  expected,  her  friend  extremely  iU.  In  few  words  she 
explained  the  purport  of  her  visit ;  when  the  invalid,  languidly  rais- 
ing ber  head  upon  her  hand,  asked :  '  What  is  it  the  Church  requires 
of  me  ]  I  know  not  what  they  mean ;  but  if  it  was  about  the  brandy 
and  water  I  drank  that  afternoon,  I  can  tell  them  of  that.' 

That  was  exactly  what  the  lady  feared.  She  did  not  attach  any 
idea  of  guilt  to  a  circumstance  so  trifling  in  itself,  but  she  knew  that 
would  answer  their  purpose ;  and  hastily  taking  leave,  she  flew  down 
to  look  for  the  son.     She  met  him  by  the  way,  drew  him  aside,  and 
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in  few  words  revealed  the  plot,  saying,  *  I  leave  you  to  defend  the 
character  of  your  mother  and  the  honor  of  your  father's  family ;'  and 
rushing  out  of  the  house,  she  plunged  into  a  snow-bank,  and  stoop- 
ing down,  eluded  the  observation  of  the  clergyman,  who  was  juat 
passing  into  the  house. 

But  who  can  paint  the  astonishment  of  the  good  pastor  when  h^ 
found  himself  assailed  by  a  volley  of  curses  at  the  threshold ;  and 
instead  of  having  to  talk  with  a  poor  feeble  woman,  he  found  a  son 
prepared  to  defend  the  honor  of  his  house.  But  the  most  singular 
part  of  the  business,  and  what  most  unfortunately  leaked  out,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  the  wags  of  the  town,  and  the  deep  mortification 
of '  the  meeting,'  was  the  assertion  of  the  son,  that  his  lather  had  doc- 
tored half  the  old  women  in  the  meeting,  for  illness  occasioned  by  the 
intemperate  use  of  ardent  spirits ;  that  he  knew  all  their  names,  and 
could  point  to  the  dates  of  these  visits,  and  the  particular  marks  by 
^which  his  deceased  parent  distinguished  intoxication,  and  he  asked 
permission  to  go  into  the  church  and  prove  the  charges  !  Whether 
there  was  any  truth  in  these  charges,  I  cannot,  of  course,  say.  All 
I  know  is,  the  pastor  asked  no  questions,  but  turned  him  about,  and 
made  his  way  home,  in  such  haste  that  he  nearly  overthrew  several 
persons  on  llie  road;  and  never  was  the  subject  started  again  by 
pastor  or  people  ;  although  the  story  got  out,  and  was  a  standing  joke 
to  all  the  country  round. 

The  unfortunate  Mrs.  Winthrop  died  soon  after,  and  made  a  most 
happy  and  triumphant  end.  Whether  she  was  fit  to  be  a  member 
of  their  church,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  sincerely  believe  she  was  of  the 
'church  triumphant.'  From  this  time,  however,  the  church  de- 
clined ;  until  a  spirit  of  inquiry  was  raised  among  the  people,  which, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  resulted  in  the  erection  of  a  Unitarian 
church,  directly  fieu^ing,  and  very  near,  the  old  orthodox  one. 

The  orthodox,  on  their  part,  resolved  not  to  be  outdone  \  bo  they 
pulled  down  their  old  barn  of  a  house  and  erected  the  present  ele- 
gant structure.  The  discipline  of '  the  meeting,'  we  presume,  is  now 
of  a  more  liberal  kind,  although  this  improvement  was  too  late  to 
save  a  part  of  the  congregation,  who  had  already  gone  over,  driven 
by  the  spirit  of  intolerance  from  the  church  where  their  fathers 
worshipped,  and  which  was  endeared  to  them  by  many  tender  ties. 

One  good  certainly  has  resulted  from  this;  that  whereas  they 
were  continually  murmuring  at  their  inability  to  support  one  minis- 
ter, at  six  hundred  dollars  a  year,  they  now  support  two,  at  ^  thousand 
each,  vrithout  the  least  diflficulty.  w. 


THE    BIGOT:    A    SIMILITUDE. 


MiND0  when  debased  by  bigot-lore 
Are  like  the  pupils  of  the  eye, 

'Which  still  contract  themselves  the  more, 
The  greater  light  that  you  supply. 

Others  by  them  are  praised  or  slandered, 

Eiaetly  as  they  fit  their  standard. 


And  as  an  oar,  though  strait  in  air, 
Appeals  in  water  to  be  beat, 

So  men  and  measures,  foul  and  fisir. 
Viewed  through  the  bigot's  element, 

(Such  are  the  optics  of  their  mind,) 

They  crooked  or  straight-forward  find. 
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STANZAS 


PEACE 


Whbrb  dwells  the  bliflsful  vintant — 

Where  is  its  ark  of  rest  ? 
On  earth  it  seldom  finds  a  home, 

Save  in  the  infant's  breast 

'T  is  driven  from  all  other  shiiaes 

9y  care  and  discontent ; 
Its  impress  is  of  heavenly  stamp, 

And  with  things  heaven-bom  blent 

It  lingers  in  the  youthful  mmd, 
And  fain  the  heart  would  fill, 

But  is  by  carking  care  disturbed. 
Cast  out  by  cold  self-will. 

Still  like  the  dove  it  hovers  round. 
And  strives  to  build  a  nest, 

Ere  ruder  thoughts  of  life  usurp 
The  throne  it  once  possess'd. 


Too  pure  to  mix  with  aught  of  ill, 

And  chaste  as  falling  snow, 
It  flieth  as  the  clouds  that  pass 

Where  the  soft  moonbeams  glow. 

By  manhood's  troubled  mien,  't  is  thrown 

Into  the  distance  far ; 
Scarcely  observed,  because  unsought, 

And  lost  in  nature's  jar. 

Forever  lost,  when  dim  old  age 

Enfeebles  sight  and  sense, 
When  mind  is  darken'd  and  pale  fear 

Finds  nowhere  a  defence. 

Sweet  *  peace  past  understanding' 

Lives  for  the  trusting  soul ; 
The  *  peace  of  God  !'  its  influence  soothes. 

And  may  our  lives  control. 


STORY    OF    JEREMIAH    O'CALLIGHAN. 


TIIK     flk^T     UfchT^R     FOR     IjSORT     I  AWfl. 


It  was  an  English  poet's  thought,  that  in  the  country  church-yard, 
and  beneath  the  illegible  grave-stone,  there  may  be  resting  many 
whose  names,  had  they  lived  in  other  times  and  happier  circum- 
stances, would  be  immortal.  We  can  hardly  appreciate  the  idea, 
because  in  the  bustle  of  Ameiican  life  and  its  vicissitudes  the  cha- 
racters of  all  men  come  to  light :  we  recognize  talent  of  any  kind  at 
once,  because  we  wish  to  use  it ;  and  there  are  few,  very  few,  for- 
gotten in  their  graves,  among  us,  who  do  not,  to  our  own  "knowledge, 
deserve  their  oblivion.  It  is  my  purpose  to  relate  briefly  the  story 
of  one  who  seems  to  me  an  illustration  of  the  poet's  thought ;  of  one 
who  fought  his  way  through  a  weary  and  painful  life,  and  got  nothing 
but  privation  and  ridicule  for  his  trouble,  but  who  might  have  been, 
had  ne  been  bom  two  or  three  centuries  before,  the  founder  of  a 
sect,  a  hero,  or  at  least  a  martyr.  I  still  expect  that  part  of  the 
world  which  belongs  to  his  church  to  awaken,  by-and-by,  to  his 
merits ;  and  we  may  find  his  fellow  Roman  Catholics,  a  hundred 
years  hence,  making  up  to  his  bones  the  neglect  with  which  they 
treated  the  man  himself  in  his  life,  and  by  which  they  came  very 
near  reducing  him,  through  sheer  starvation,  to  a  bundle  of  relics 
before  his  time.     Let  it  not  surprise  posterity  should  there  appear 
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in  their  last  saints'  directory,  their  calendai'  for  194.7,  the  sonorous 
name  of  Jeremiah  O'Callighan. 

He  was  bom  in  County  Cork,  Ireland ;  that  country  which,  in  the 
article  of  implicit  obedience  to  the  command  '  increase  and  multiply,' 
ia  the  most  Christian  on  earth  ;  and  accordingly  he  was  one  of  seven- 
teen children.  His  story  is  written  in  what  he  calls,  following  the 
royal  style  of  Mahmoud  and  other  enthusiasts,  the  fifteenth  year  of 
his  sufferings  for  justice'  sake.  It  seems  that  while  in  mmor  orders 
he  was  struck  with  the  doctrine  which  had  become  the  one  idea  of 
his  life,  though  it  was  a  long  while  getting  possession  of  the  entire 
man.  He  observed  that  the  word  usury,  wherever  it  is  employed  in 
the  Bible,  has  its  old  English  sense,  and  means  the  taking  of  any 
interest  whatever.  He  perceived,  with  horror,  that  the  crafty  fol- 
lowers of  Mammon,  having  a  reasonable  aversion  to  strong  language, 
had  by  degrees  quietly  cheated  their  mother-tongue  out  of  the  term, 
and  made  it  applicable  only  to  the  reception  of  illegal  interest.  He 
began  to  search  the  Scriptures  and  invoke  the  fathers ;  he  heard  the 
voice  of  Jewish  oracles  prophesying  eternal  wo  to  Ae  usurer ;  he 
listened  with  increasing  awe  to  an  echo  of  the  command  to  take  no 
interest  of  one's  brother,  reverberating  from  age  to  age  along  the 
line  of  martyrs  and  confessors.  The  decrees  of  infallible  pope  after 
pope  thundered  about  his  ears,  denouncing  the  '  lending  for  gain.' 
The  young  priest  had  summoned  a  legion  of  spirits;  authorities 
without  number  came  crowding  upon  his  contracted  mind,  driving 
bim  to  his  wits'  end,  and  he  had  forgotten  how  to  lay  them  again. 

At  last,  like  Don  Quixotte,  by  dint  of  much  poring  over  ponder- 
ous books,  his  brain  seems  to  have  become  affected,  and  he  grew  im- 
patient to  go  forth  on  a  crusade  against  usury,  in  the  spirit  and  vnth 
the  weapons  of  apostolic  chivalry.  He  saw  the  whole  world  rolling 
in  mortal  sin  about  him  ;  his  own  superior,  the  bishop,  invested  his 
fVmds,  and  received  the  increase  thereof,  without  scruple,  and  even 
in  his  poor  parish  there  subsisted  several  money-lenders  by  profes- 
sion. He  saw  the  souls. of  the  departed  who  had  loaned  at  legal 
rates  writhing  in  purgatory,  and  the  shades  of  pawn-brokers  and  Jews 
in  the  act  of  being  calcined  to  all  eternity.  He  felt  that  to  deliberate 
was  to  be  lost,  and  his  first  step  was  to  refuse  the  consolations  of  re^ 
ligion  to  a  dying  taker  of  interest,  unless  he  restored  by  will  aU,  to 
the  uttermost  fsothing,  that  he  had  taken. 

Remember,  reader,  that  this  happened  not  thirty  years  ago;  and 
fancy  one  of  our  merchants  in  extremity  counting  over  the  invest^ 
ments  of  a  long  life ;  his  mortgages,  his  bUls-receivable,  his  stocks, 
and  making  arrangements  to  give  back  the  produce  of  them,  and  to 
release  government  fit)m  the  payment  of  mterest  on  his  treasury- 
notes  ;  while  the  priest,  in  his  ghostly  robes,  at  the  bedside,  jineles 
the  keys  of  Heaven  in  his  ears,  or  affords  him  a  fflimpse  of  the  ouier 
place,  from  time  to  time,  during  the  calculation,  by  way  of  quicken- 
mg  his  memory.  Mr.  O'Callighan's  bishop  promptly  suspended 
him  from  office  and  benefice,  and  the  forlorn  priest  set  out  on  his 
adventures,  now  in  full  possession  of  his  one  idea,  and  '  resolved  to 
consult  the  learned  in  loreign  countries'  on  the  subject.    Already, 
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(for  persecution  is,  next  to  power,  the  most  precious  boon  to  a  fanatic,) 
ab^ady  be  felt  the  halo  of  martyrdom  settling  on  his  brow.  He 
dared  scarcely  hope,  in  the  year  1819,  for  an  oubliette,  a  rack,  or 
even  a  thumb-screw ;  but  it  was  possible  for  him  to  deserve  each  of 
them,  which  is  all  that  a  martyr  in  these  days  can  accomplish. 

The  lot  of  one  cast  thus  on  a  world  which  is  in  advance  of  him  by 
several  centuries,  recalls  the  fate  of  the  wandering  Jew ;  but,  un- 
conscious of  his  false  position  among  the  modems,  O'Callaghan  was 
brave  by  birthright,  dogged  by  education,  and  with  a  contented  heart 
he  alighted  in  Faris.  And  lo !  usury,  '  for  which,'  he  exclaims, '  I 
had  left  house,  brethren,  sisters,  friends  and  relatives,  braved  the 
atormy  seas  and  mingled  with  strange  people,'  fell  under  discussion 
three  weeks  after  his  airival  at  the  college  of  Picpus,  and  was  utterly 
condemned.  Fraught  with  this  intelligence,  back  he  hastened  to  h^ 
Irish  bishop,  but  met  with  a  cool  i*eception  from  the  prelate,  who  seems 
to  have  regarded  him  as  a  monomaniac  in  theology,  made  mad  by 
too  much  learning  on  one  point.  With  empty  scrip,  and  a  wardrobe 
much  less  complete  than  that  of  the  lilies  of  the  field,  our  hero,  re- 
buJSed  but  unconquered,  having  addressed  an  appeal  from  the  bishop 
to  Rome,  took  up  his  way  to  our  free  land,  cheered  by  a  vague  hope 
that  in  thii  western  paradise  the  serpent  of  interest  had  not  entered. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  by-the-by,  as  an  illustration  of  Catholic  policy, 
that  he  did  not,  after  his  first  efToit,  attempt  by  public  preaching  to 
make  converts  to  his  faith.  He  was  passed  n-om  hand  to  hand, 
without  being  allowed  any  where  to  address  a  congi-egation,  and  his 
habit  of  obedience  seems  never  to  have  been  shaken. 

In  America,  alas  !  he  fell  at  once  among  a  horde  of  usurers,  who 
had  given  a  sop  to  conscience  by  passing  stringent  ^aws  against  the 
collection  of  interest  beyond  a  certain  amount,  and  had  thereby  sub- 
«tituted  for  themselves  a  new  species  of  usurers,  unknown  to  the 
prophets,  the  church,  and  the  ancient  sages,  but  upon  whose  heads 
the  wrath  of  church  and  state  might  be  visited,  without  seriously  dis- 
turbing the  course  of  trade.  In  the  anguish  of  his  soul  at  the  discov- 
ery, and  OB  learning,  at  Baltimore,  that  the  ai'chbishop  of  the  United 
States  condemned  interest,  as  the  Roman  Catholic  church  always 
had,  but  dared  not  inculcate  the  doctrine,  he  breaks  out  with : 

*  Corrupt  people  !  what  will  become  of  you  1  Why  should  not 
the  cholera  or  some  other  scourge  fix>m  the  angry  heavens  sweep 
you  firom  the  face  of  the  earth  ]' 

We  marvel  that  the  banks  of  Baltimore  did  not  tremble. to  their 
foundations  as  this  ang^  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  the  middle  ages 
stalked  past  them,  scowling  at  their  traffic,  and  remembering  with 
tears  the  days  of  the  Inquisition.  He  seems  not  to  have  felt  at  all 
safe  in  New^York ;  regarding  it  as  liable  every  moment  to  the  fate 
of  Sodom,  and  feeling  assured  that  it  is  not  swallowed  up  only  be- 
cause the  wicked  there  gathered  together  for  destruction  are  not  yet 
4LS  numerous  as  they  will  be.  In  this  city  a  report  reached  him  of  a 
land  of  rest  fiom  usury  and  this  Borrower's  Eden  was  no  other — be- 
lieve it  Jew  or  Gentile  !  —  than  Canada  !  and  thither,  taking  to  him- 
fielf  as  it  were  the  wings  of  a  dove,  flies  the  poor  abstractionist.    In- 
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deed,  he  was  poor  in  more  dian  one  sense,  as  we  leant  by  a  touching 
and  unobtmsiTe  reference  to  his  means,  here  and  there,  in  his  narra- 
tire.  Here  and  there  too  the  kindly  nature  of  the  man  peeps  out  in 
a  child-like  way  from  beneath  his  priestly  robe,  and  wins  on  our  good 
will  insensibly,  though  it  will  provoke  our  laughter  sometimes ;  and 
he  often  betrays  that  practioQ  shrewdness  which  an  empty  purse  and 
a  roogh  journey  through  lite  will  teach  the  simplest  heait* 

Meanwhile  we  begin  to  fear  that  if  he  goes  on,  his  skeleton,  accofd- 
ing  to  the  popular  idea  of  the  Catholic  style  of  dealing  With  a  trou- 
blesome priest,  will  be  found,  some  day,  bricked  up  in  the  basement 
of  a  church.  His  violent  orthodoxy,  deprived  of  all  means  of  ex- 
pressing itself,  is  in  danger.  Never  did  a  nian  become  an  author  at 
a  more  critical  moment  for  his  peace  of  mind.  What  a  load  of  peri- 
lous stuff,  cast-off  theology,  ana  conscientious  qualms,  was  laid  on  the 
world's  conscience  in  general  when  his  extracts  from  the  holy  fathers 
and  the  canon  law,  decrees  of  popes,  and  writings  of  philosophers, 
the  collection  of  nine  years,  rolled  from  his  shoulders,  like  the  pil- 
grim's pack,  in  the  shape  of  a  sturdy  little  book  !  He  found  a  printer 
who  had  nothing  to  do  at  the  moment;  he  sold  a  few  copies  from 
time  to  time,  and  by  degrees  released  the  whole  edition  from  debt. 

This  book  went  to  London,  and  there  fell  in  the  way  of  no  less  a 
person  than  William  Cobbett,  who  was  delighted,  advertised  for  the 
author,  and  reprinted  the  work ;  holding  the  profits  of  it  in  his  hands 
for  its  absent  writer.  Moreover,  Cobbett  praised  the  book  in  his  his- 
tory, which  being  circulated  throughout  Eui-ope«  and  translated  in 
Italian,  wafled  the  name  of  Jeremiah  O'Callighan  over  more  space 
than  was  explored  by  the  person  himself,  driven  as  he  was,  like  a  foot- 
ball, from  priest  to  priest,  aciXMSS  oceans  and  continents ;  and  the  ears 
of  die  Holy  See  tingled  with  it  Beside  th^  fact  that  for  a  priest  to 
publish  was  inexcusably  rash,  the  whole  book  was,  as  a  Catholic  pro- 
duction, the  most  mischievous  of  Irish  bulls ;  casting  a  suspicion  on 
the  fathers  of  being  authority  only  while  no  one  reads  them,  and  fixing 
on  one  infallible  interpretation  of  Scripture  \  at  least,  the  charge  of 
having  become  so  thread-bare  in  a  few  centuries  as  to  need  turning. 

I  do  not  wish  a  Catholic  to  imagine  that  I  am  indirectly  ridiculing 
his  faith.  How  could  I  have  the  face  to  do  so,  while  we  may  hear  in 
our  good  old  Reformed  Duteh  Church,  on  any  communion  Sunday,  a 
solemn  warning  to  usurers,  as  well  as  wizards  and  enchanters,  (poor 
Herr  Alexander !)  not  to  approach  the  table^  and  yet  behold  that  reck- 
less congregation  depositing  in  the  plate  part  of  the  interest  received 
by  them  on  week-days,  and  actually  using  a  silver  service  bought  with 
usury  taken  by  the  church  on  its  mortgages ! 

The  vexation  of  the  Holy  See  was  not  diininished  by  the  arrival  of 
our  author  at  Rome,  who,  full  xsi  his  wrongs,  and  with  his  book  under 
his  arm,  direw  hiHiself  at  once  on  the  hospitality  of  the  Propaganda, 
and  gave  that  body  an  opportunity,  by  which  it  did  not  fail  to  profit,  of 
entertaining  an  angel,  or  at  least  an  embryo  saint,  unawares. 

And  now  our  hero's  adventilres  draw  to  a  dose.  It  was  plainly 
expedient  to  exile  him  to  some  desert  region,  where  his  restless  spint 
might  expand,  and  where  there  were  few  filithful  souls  to  be  dbturbed 
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by  bis  doctrine.  In  1834,  amid  tbe  fiustnesses  of  Vermont,  tben  a 
bowling  wilderness  of  wild  beasts  and  Protestants,  we  find  tbe  burn- 
ing light  of  Jeremiab  O'Calligban  judiciously  bid  under  a  busbeL 
From  tbat  time  be  bas  rested  from  bis  labors  in  oblivion,  and  bis  works, 
like  tbose  of  many  otber  good  men,  bid  fair  to  follow  bim. 

The  early  history  of  usury  laws  is  wri^n  in  tbe  blood  of  tbe  Jews. 
To  these  statutes,  in  modem  times,  flies  the  dishonest  debtor  as  to  a 
city  of  refuge ;  and  the  borrower  is  hampered,  tbe  lender  defrauded, 
by  them.  These  are  victims  of  laws  against  usury ;  but  to  be  the 
first  martyr  who  has  suffered,  either  directly  in  pocket  or  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  igrnorant  mass,  by  his  hostility  to  usury,  was  left  for  Jere- 
miab O'Calligban.  m.  w. 


SONNETS      PARADOXICAL. 


AVDUaNXD     TO      A    BTATdBTTX,    AMD     I>J(I)ICATF]»    TO    TBB    X.AL>T    CAALOTTA. 


»T     'TBB     'sQDIIUe.' 


Like  to  my  heart,  Carlotta,  thou  dost  seem ; 

For  that  and  thou  are  marble  ;  feeling  none 
Of  the  warm  tides  of  love,  that  in  a  stream 

Deep  as  the  ocean  thrill  those  hearts  alone, 
That  in  the  spring  and  freshness  of  their  life 
Look  on  the  world  as  on  a  friend,  and  deem 
The  Future  beautiful.    The  selfish  strife 

Ambition  dwells  in  is  to  thee  unknown ; 
Nor  love  nor  hate  disturb  thy  breathless  dream ! 

Whene'er  I  look  on  thee,  my  memory  turns 

Back  to  the  Fast,  and  even  my  cold  heart  yearns 
For  that  sweet  one,  all  innocence  and  truth, 
Who  had  the  warm  affections  of  my  youth, 
Who  now  an  angel  is  —  the  fair,  the  long-lost  Rirra ! 


Givx  me  a  smile,  sweet  Statue !  only  one, 
In  answer  to  the  gaze  I  turn  on  thee, 

And  I  will  kneel  as  Paraees  to  the  sun, 
Nor  deem  my  worshipping  idolatry : 

The  earliest  dawn  shall  my  obeisance  see, 

And  evening  know  that  it  is  but  began  ! 
Ah !  thou  art  maifole,  like  a  heart  I  know. 
Which  heeds  not  prayers,  nor  will  one  kindness  show. 

Though  for  an  instant    Truly  not  alone 
Art  thou  in  being  thus  untouched  by  prayer, 

For  she  who  is  thy  mistreiB  is  but  stone ! 
With  thee  the  rarest  beauty  she  doth  share, 
And  wreathM  smiles  her  brow  doth  ever  wear, 
Yet  like  thee  ever,  she  *s  as  cold  as  fair ! 


LITERARY     NOTICES, 


Trb  North-Amxbxcan  Rxtixw  for  th«  January  Quarter.    Bocton:  Otis,  Bboadbu  ahd  Compamt. 
New-York :  C.  8.  Fkamcm  and  Compant. 

An  unusually  good  number  of  our  ancient  contemporary,  coDtaining,  beside  the 
nnial  briefer  *  critical  notices/  which  always  bring  np  the  rear,  eight  articles  upon  the 
following  subjecU :  *  The  Hopes  of  Italy,*  *  Life  and  Opmions  of  Sismondi,*  *  Works 
of  Richard  Brinslet  Sheridan,'  with  a  biographical  and  critical  sketch,  *  Modem 
Pamters,'  *  Gray  on  Prison  Discipline,'  *  Emerson  on  the  Trees  of  Massachusetts,' 
'  LoNGPKixow's  Evangeline  and  The  History  of  Acadia,'  conjoined.  One  of  the  best 
pspers  in  the  number  is  that  upon  the  brilliant,  witty,  insincere,  unprincipled,  un- 
fortunate Sheridan,  the  pride  of  his  time,  and  a  traitor  to  himself.  The  article  is  fiill 
of  spirit  and  variety,  and  contains,  among  many  other  witticisms  of  Sheridan,  two 
which  we  do  not  remember  having  ever  before  encountered  Speaking  of  a  com- 
poser of  music  turned  wine-merchant,  he  said,  *  He  composes  his  wine  and  imports  his 
music  f  and,  in  reply  to  a  remonstrance  from  one  of  his  Whig  friends  for  having 
complimented  the  luminous  pages  of  *  that,Tory,  Gibbpn,'  in  one  of  his  great  par- 
liamentary speeches,  he  said,  in  a  hoaise  whisper,  *  I  said  vo'luminous  /'  The  paper 
upon  '  Prison  Discipline '  is  crowded  with  arguments  against  the  *  solitary '  or  '  Phila- 
delphia system '  of  confinement,  some  of  which  were  lately  urged,  with  at  least  equal 
■ncerity,  in  these  pages.  A  striking  illustration  of  cause  and  effect,  as  manifested  in 
the  brain  of  a  *  solitary '  captive,  is  given  by  the  physician  to  the  Rhode  Island 
prison: 

*  PsBsona  who  hare  never  been  deprived  even  of  a  anall  portion  of  what  may  be  ealled  tbeir 
matmral  «tsaNi2itf,  for  any  cotiHiderable  leoffth  of  time,  are  little  awnre  of  ita  aalutary  and  indiapeoaa- 
Ue  influence,  felvery  moment  of  our  lives  bnnga  as  under  iu  action,  through  tbo  external  eeneefl,  in 
ten  tbonaand  various  fnrma.  The  •ucces»ioa  of  day  and  night,  the  chanyiug  aeasuoa  through  which 
we  are  eonatantly  passing,  ure  all  in  coduiiuhI  action  upon  the  springs  of  life.  The  momentary  and 
ever-changing  objects  which  present  themselves  to  the  Kye,  the  continual  und  rapid  variety  of  soonda 
which  fall  upon  the  ear,  and,  in  short,  the  perpetual  succession  of  phenomena  which  address  them- 
selves to  the  senses,  are  all  in  a  state  ofpersotisl  liberty,  and  except  in  the  periodical  intermissions 
of  sleep,  constantly  operating  upon  the  brain,  nnd  supplying  it  with  that  normal  utimulus  so  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  moral,  physical,  and  intellectual  health.  In  fact,  all  the  external  aensea 
are  bat  so  many  avenues  through  which  new  impuUrs  to  the  syntem  are  continually  flowing ;  all 
which,  including  also  social  intercourse,  combinn  in  their  operations,  and  give  a  perpetual  impulao 
to  tb«  haraan  system.  Now,  suddenly  abstract  from  a  man  iliese  influence*  to  which  he  has  been  so 
long  accnstomod ;  shut  him  up,  with  but  scanty  resources  of  his  own  to  keep  the  powers  of  his  mind 
in  action.  In  a  solitary  cell,  where  he  mu«t  paKS  the  ^ame  unvarying  round,  from  week  to  wet'k,  with 
hope  depreased,  with  no  subjects  for  reflection  imt  those  which  give  him  pain  to  review,  in  the  scenes 
of  his  former  life ;  after  a  few  days,  with  no  now  impressions  made  upon  his  senses,  where  even  the 
sound  of  his  own  hammer  is  lost  upon  his  ear,  and  one  unvarying  samcnesn  relaxes  the  attention  and 
eooeentration  of  his  mind,  and  it  will  not  be  thought  fttrnnpe,  that,  through  the  consequent  debility 
and  irritability  of  ita  organ,  the  mind  should  wander  and  become  impaired  ;  in  short,  that  the  pris- 
oner should  have  the  '  horrors,'  and  that,  too,  from  the  same  caune  that  produces  the  disease  in  the 
■an  wboae  system  has  become  accustomed  to  other  and  greater  stimolvs  than  his,  and  has  had  that 
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unDBtural  bttl  huhUiial  fttimulus  suddenly  withdratrn.  I»  Dot  the  braia,  at  a  phyaical  onrnn,  sabjeet 
to  I  le  •iimf  Imwm  tUai  mweru  all  other  pans  of  the  system  T  and  may  it  not  become  paralysed  or  da- 
rapfed  for  waoi  of  action,  as  well  us  frtim  exhaustioo  of  exciublliiy  by  over-aciidta  t*' 

Among  the  briefer  reviews  is  a  notice  of  a  work  in  the  Italian,  written  by  Rey. 
Cavalier  RjlFaelle  Cappbianco,  who  visited  the  United  States  in  the  Neapolttma 
frigate  Urania^  of  which  he  was  chaplain,  in  1845.  He  is  a  very  faithful  tonrisU 
His  picture  of  *  New  Jork  *  and  of '  the  excellent  Bishop  Hut,  (Bishop  Hughss,)  fall 
short,  however,  of  his  account  of  Boston : 

'  It  is  a  city  fortified  by  nature  and  art  It  rises  upon  three  moat  pleasant  hills,  one  of  which  |s 
Bnnkerhill,  upon  the  summit  of  which  towers  the  famous  monunent  named  Bunlierfaill,  erected  to 
pommemorate  the  viclAry  f  ained  by  the  Amerieans  over  |he  Kof  li«h  i«  I7NL  it  was  commenced  by 
the  mutineer  O'Dommsli.  WcsiTca,  in  IdST,  under  the  presidency  of  the  eoiebratod  La  Fatbttb, 
and  finished  in  I843u* 

We  wonder  whether  Roman  history  has  come  down  to  our  times  with  equal  cor- 
rectness !  We  take  our  leave  of  the  North  American  with  this  hasty  glance  at  its 
contents,  grateful  for  the  pleasure  which  its  matter  and  manner  have  afibrded  to  the 
piind  and  to  the  eye. 


Thx  Pnoflc  Writxm  or  AntxcA:  with  an  IirraoDUCTOftT  Bvkvxt  of  tuc  IirrKixacruAX, 
HxsToar.  CowDmoif.  akd  Pagspbcts  of  thc  (.'ountat:  with  Portraiu  ttnm  Original  Pictarss. 
Bj  Burvt  WujfOT  Grmwolo.    Third  notice.    Philadelphia :  Camst  ahd  Uabt. 

First  among  the  great  theologians  of  the  country  must  unquestionably  be  ranked 

Jonathan  Edwards,  whose  sincerity,  courage  and  extraordinary  skill  in  dialectics 

have  commanded  the  admiration  of  all  parties  for  neariy  a  century.    Robert  Haxx, 

ip  onp  of  his  bursts  of  enthusiasm,  declares  him  *  the  greatest  of  mankind ;'  and 

Mackintosh,  the  range  and  profoundness  of  whose  studies  qualified  him  to  judge  of 

bis  relation  to  the  other  masters  of  reason,  does  not  scruple  to  say  that  *  in  power  of 

•ubtle  argument  he  was  unsurpassed  among  men.'    Dctgald  Stbwakt,  Hamilton, 

Chalmers,  and  indeed  neariy  ail  the  leading  ethical  and  theological  writen  of  the 

old  world,  have  endorsed  these  opinions.    The  <  Treatise  on  the  Will '  is  regarded  as 

his  greatest  production,  and  its  amazing  power  has  contributed  scarcely  more  than 

its  perfect  sincerity  and  conscientiousness  to  its  celebrity.    There  is  no  trick  of  words, 

no  subterfuge,  no  verbal  sophism,  no  petulance  or  dogmatism,  in  his  argument    He 

reasons  of  *  fixed  fate,  free-wUI,  foreknowledge  absolute,'  not  as  one  wishing  to  secure 

to  himself  a  triumph,  but  as  if  anxious  to  remove  all  stumbling-blocks  from  the  way 

of  truth.    His  treatise  on  original  sin  w^a  published  ninety  years  ago,  in  reply  to  Dr. 

Tatlor,  of  Norwich,  the  leader  of  the  Arminians  of  that  day,  who  had  boasted  that 

his  own  book  on  this  subject  was  unanswerable,  but  was  compelled  to  admit  that  no 

rejoinder  could  be  made  to  the  .^erican  Calvinist.    *  The  grasp  of  his  antagonist  was 

death,'  literally ;  for  he  died  of  mortification  at  his  defeat    Mr.  Geiswold  says  of 

Edwaeds  : 

*  BoBM  in  a  country  which  was  still  almost  a  wilderaeas ;  edncated  in  a  college  which  bad  scarcely 
ft  local  babitatiuo  ;  settled,  a  Urge  p«rt  of  his  life,  over  a  church  upon  the  confines  of  civiIix«tioa. 
and  the  rei>i  of  it  iu  the  vury  mitl»t  of  barbarism,  in  the  humble  but  houorable  occup^tioa  of  m.  mis- 
■ioHiiry,  be  owed  oothioir  to  adveatitiiiuscircumviances.  With  a  fr«;ile  botly,  a  floe  imaf inatioa, 
and  a  spirit  the  moxi  gnnile  that  ever  thrilled  in  the  presence  of  the  beautiful,  he  seemed  of  all  men 
the  least  flitted  for  the  yrnat  conflict  in  which  he  ent^aged.  Rut  He  who.  fiviog  to  Mii.TOtf  the  l>o> 
rian  reed,  sent  out  his  seraphim  to  enrich  him  wiik  utterance  and  knowledge,  with  fire  from  the 
same  tilur  uurified  the  lip»  of  I:;dwaaim,  to  tejich  that '  true  religion  cousisU  in  holy  affections,'  the 
•prtiig  of  all  which  is  '  a  love  of  diviue  things  for  ikrir  own  beamiff  mnd  •loeeineM.'  •  •  ■  *  He  had 
a  very  powerfVil  imagination,  and  some  of  his  writings  are  Aill  of  the  moat  linpresaiTe  imagery,  la 
his  earlier  years  be  gave  free  rein  to  bis  creative  faculty,  but  afterward  restrained  it,  except  when 
•sprasrioa  of  Ua  thought  waa  dilllcvlt  without  iu  aid.    His  wit  was  of  the  Damnacos  sort ;  ahining 
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•ad  kMB.    H«  (Mif bted  in  tte  fdmttU  md  aktmrdmm,  of  which  hi«  worka  pr^bMlf  eostoiv  Um 

i  diri^tad  bU  wit  af  ftimC  priocipiM,  and  net  or  afniMt 


in«nt  ■pffciooo*  in  the  En^liah  Inof  uaf «.  He  din 
kie  entairiMiiata.  No  MeeiticMi  in  rerard  to  Bow  as 
waa  noi  eloqneoL    The  Bovvtebaok  drclamation  < 


ABiM  haa  been  more  eoniBMM  than  the  oao  thai  he 
itioB  of  theae  latter  ilajrs  haa  ao  perverted  mea'a  jodf - 
■Muto  that  they  cannot  uuiieratand  how  a  preacher  vbo  reated  one  arm  upon  a  hif  k  pnlpit,  with  fia 
diBinative  and  delicaUljrHMNlkifid  hand  hoMiii|r «  aMall  naauacript  voleme  all  the  while  eloae  to  bb 
•yea,  and  with  the  other  made  alowly  hia  fow  and  only  fe»tttres,  conld  be  an  orator.  But  he  could 
ke^  a  eoofragatjon  that  had  aaaemMed  to  hear  a  mominf  aermon  if  noraat  of  the  epproaeh  of  noon 
•ntiJ  through  the  voenrtained  windows  of  the  church  the  setting  aun'a  red  raya  were  abining  upon 
lU  ceiling.  One  time,  when  he  waa  diaeonrsing  of  death  and  the  Judgment,  people  mae  np  from 
tketr  soata,  with  pallor  on  their  facea.  to  see  Chriw  deacend  through  the  perting  heavena.  Being 
reqoeated  to  preach  at  Enfield,  where  he  was  a  stranger,  and  the  aaaembly  were  ao  indifferent  to  re- 
lifMM  aa  to  be  neglectful  of  the  decency  of  vilenen  while  be  prayed,  he  had  not  bnlf  finfobod  hia 
aenBoo  before  the  startled  sinners,  having  *  already  pasaed  through  the  Talley  of  silence,'  began  to 
wail  and  weep  so  bitterly  that  he  could  not  go  on  for  their  dlvtreaa.  These  are  trinmpba  of  elo- 
^•ence  not  dreaoMd  of  by  aneb  aa  deem  themeolrca  maalera  of  the  art  froa  ronding  the  AMiiBh 
raeipo  aaeribod  to  DBMooTHBiCBt.' 

A  hiitory  of  tbeologicmT  opiniaof  in  America  wonld  baye  no  oompletanaa  nnlMi  it 
inefaided  the  names  of  the  yoonger  Edwajidi,  Chauncbt*  Mathbw,  HorKuis,  Bel- 
lAMf,  SEAiuaT,  DwioHT,  and  that  independent  and  shrewd  dogmatist,  Emmonb,  *  the 
iaat  of  the  cocked  hata/  who  died  reoently,  after  a  conflict  of  nearly  three-qnarten 
of  a  oentnry  with  all  the  fonna  of  oppoation  to  the  moft  ultra  doctrinei  of  Genera. 
Tlieae  giants  of  the  last  age  haye  been  succeeded,  in  many  places,  by  a  race  of 
preachers  who  present  to  us,  under  the  name  of  sermons,  discourses  on  moral  subjects 
which  have  been  handed  down  by  Cicero,  Sbheca,  and  the  *  Spectator ;'  with  '  little 
more  of  the  Gospel  in  them  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  heathen  philosophers.'  Except 
EowAEoo,  DwioHT  Is  the  only  New-England  divine  of  the  Puritan  stock  to  whom 
Mr.  GaiswoLD  has  devoted  an  essay.  He  came  upon  the  stage  while  the  smoke  of 
the  great  battles  of  the  last  century  was  clearing  away ;  and  though  a  Calvinist,  the 
*  fire  points'  of  his  doctrine  were  so  rounded  off  that  he  suited  perfectly  his  place  and 
time.  His  writings  have  been  extremely  popular,  and  he  was  an  orator  of  no  mean 
reputation ;  but  his  style  nevertheless  was  decidedly  bad.  He  never  learned  the  say- 
nig, '  Apud  oratoram  vera  nisi  aliquid  ejficitur,  redundat ;  and  his  diffuseness  and 
bad  taste  will  prevent  the  continuance  of  his  name  in  the  select  list  in  which  it  has 
been  written.  Very  diBferent  iitMn  the  celebrated  president  of  Yale  was  his  contem- 
porary BocKMiNSTER,  who  with  fit  opportunity  and  long  life  would  have  carved  his 
name  in  endming  letters  upon  his  age.  Of  the  character  and  eloquence  of  this 
youthful  divine  Mr.  Griswold  says : 

*WiTH  a  face  remarkable  for  iu  pore  InteMectual  ezpreaaton,  and  •  lilTery  voice,  tbo  tooos  of 
wkicb  won  the  de%out  attention  and  haunted  the  meoones  of  all  who  listened,  it  is  not  anrpriaing 
thAt  in  a  coniniuaity  where  menial  power  ia  so  highly  appreciated  aa  in  Boatoo,  the  weekly  addressee 
of  the  youthful  divine  attracted  large  and  enthusiastic  audieneea.  His  manner  waa  artlese  asd  im- 
pfoe»ive,aod  there  waa  aomething  about  the  whole  man  that  irreaistibly  fascinatod  the  taste  at  tiM 
aame  time  that  it  inspired  respect  and  lore.  In  social  life  he  was  remarkable  for  his  urbiMio  •pirit, 
qnick  intelligence,  and  refined  wit  He  was  the  centre  of  a  rare  circle  of  the  good  and  collivated, 
and  biadoatb  fell  upon  the  bearu  of  hbi  numerous  frieifds  with  the  solemn  pathoa  of  a  deep  calamity. 
To  the  reader  of  kia  discourses  in  whose  miuds  they  lack  the  charm  of  personal  assoeiatiuna,  there 
ia  porhape  a  coldneaa  in  their  very  beauty.  Yet  few  sermons  equal  them  for  a  happy  Menditig  of 
good  aenae  and  graceful  imagery.  Truth  ia  enforced  with  a  simple  earneatiieas,  and  pious  thon^ta 
•n  clutbed  in  language  strihingly  corrrct  and  impreaaire.  One  of  the  moat  eharacteriatie  of  these 
emeye  ia  the  one  on  *  7A<  Jdvmmtmgu  ^f  Siekiuu.*  It  waa  compoaed  aAer  a  dangeroua  illoeaa  of 
aeveral  weeka.  On  the  Babbath  morning  when  BucKMiitarsa  was  to  rrtppear  before  the  anxioua 
oesgiogation,  at  an  early  hour,  before  rising,  he  called  for  the  necessary  materials,  and  wrote  the  ea- 
tiro  aermoo  in  bed.  after  having  mrdiUled  the  subject  during  the  night.  The  bell  hud  ceaaed  tolling 
whea  bia  diminutive  figure  wa#  seen  gliding  up  thi  ai#le  of  the  church,  thronged  with  expectant 
Ikecai  Uo  naeende<l  liie  pulpit  stairs  with  feeble  atepe,  and  went  through  the  preparatory  exorciaea 
in  a  aoppreaaed  voice,  htill  weak  from  long  coofiuement,  aa  he  leaned  upon  the  deak  and  gave  out 
hie  themo.  every  oar  hung  upon  the  cherished  nccenta.  The  effect  of  his  eddress  in  said  to  have  boon 
^RectJag  in  the  highest  degree.  As  it  proceeded,  be  kindled  iitto  that  calm  and  earnest  ardor  for  which 
he  was  remarkable,  and  vindicated  the  benignity  and  the  wisdom  of  the  heavenly  FAm».a  who  had 
ao  rocoaily  aJliLled  him.  in  a  atrata  ao  exalted  and  aincoro  that  to  tbia  day  all  who  baard  Wsi  dwaB 
wiik  oaChaalaHD  upon  the  acene.' 
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Of  the  living  lights  of  Andover,  New  Haven,  Hartford,  and  Cambridge ;  of  the 
learned  and  accurate  Stuart  :  of  Bacon  and  Bushnell,  with  their  light  but  shining 
armor,  Jarvis  with  his  vast  erudition,  and  Norton,  whose  exact  and  comprehen- 
sive scholanhip,  clear,  compact  and  beautiful  style,  and  masterly  discussions  of  ihe 
evidences  and  genius  of  Christianity  are  fitly  applauded  by  Mr.  Griswold,  our  limils 
forbid  a  particular  characterization.  Coming  from  New-England  into  New- York, 
we  find  in  the  last  generation  the  wise  and  pious  Hobart,  and  his  Presbyterian  con- 
temporary. Dr.  Mason,  who  deserves  to  be  classed  among  the  most  eloquent  preachers 
since  Bourdoloub  and  Massillon  entranced  the  gay  world  of  Paris,  or  Barrow 
and  Taylor  warmed  and  invigorated  the  colder  hearts  and  minds  of  London.  It  is  re- 
lated that  the  celebrated  Robert  Halx.,  after  listening  to  a  sermon  by  Mason,  while 
the  American  orator  was  in  England,  declared  that  his  *  occupation  was  gone  ;'  he 
could  never  hope  to  approach  so  great  a  master ;  and  was  so  impressed  by  his  superi- 
ority that  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  for  nearly  two  months  to  reenter  a  pulpit 
Mason  has  left  us  no  compositions  to  sustain  his  great  reputation ;  but  we  know  that  his 
mind  was  thoroughly  furnished  with  the  best  learning ;  that  the  fulness  of  his  mind 
gave  him  his  powerful  and  fit  command  of  language  ;  justifying  the  words  of  Horace: 

'  cui  lecta  potcnter  eril  res, 

Nee  facondia  deseret  buoc,  nee  lueidus  ordo.* 

Passing  from  the  theologians,  eminent  as  such,  to  those  who  have  been  more  espe- 
cially distinguished  as  religious  moralists,  we  meet  firat  the  venerated  name  of  Dr. 
Channino.     The  remarks  in  relation  to  him  are  among  the  best  in  the  volume  : 

'Thxks  is  a  perceptible  and  steady  iacreaae  of  stren^h  and  beauty  in  Doctor  Channtmo's  wri* 
tingR,  and  thpy  are  more  profound,  original,  and  characteristic,  the  more  he  gave  himnelf  up  to  bb 
true  mission  which  was  not  so  much  to  dispute  about  systems  of  f«itb,  as  to  bring  acts,  customs,  and 
institutions  to  the  standard  of  Christian  morality,  and  in  the  spirit  of  a  genuine  philanthropy  to  ad- 
Toeate  the  cause  of  p^ace,  geutlenesa,  and  righieousness.  .  .  .  Some  of  his  sermons  inculcating  the 
practical  duties  of  religion  are  of  ihe  first  order  of  excellonce.  He  had  neither  the  learning  nor  the 
metaphysicnl  power  to  be  a  great  theologian.  In  one  volume  he  clnims  for  reason  supremacy,  and 
appeals  to  it  as  the  last  umpire ;  and  in  another  derides  the  result*  of  the  moi*t  rigid  inductioD  as  op- 
posed tu  bis  own  consciousness.  Consciousness  was  the  law  of  his  belief.  Logic  was  rpftortod  to, 
reluctantly,  for  its  defence :  never  for  its  formation.  Let  no  one  suppose  that  lbi«  excellence  io 
'practical  preaching'  is  to  be  lightly  esteemed  even  in  comparison  with  the  far  hi^lier  tntellecta^ 
force  of  such  men  as  Edwards.  The  theory  of  beauty  which  Edwards  tauirht,  Channino  under- 
.atood  and  appreciated,  and  the  pure  and  ardent  benevolence  which  it  inculcated  he  practiced.  VV  ba- 
ther his  abstract  notions  were  right  or  wrong,  he  really  love«l  virtue  *  for  its  own  beauty  and  sweet- 
nesv,*  and  was  eminently  successful  in  implanting  a  love  of  it  in  others.  His  mind,  without  being  of 
the  first,  was  of  a  very  high  order ;  his  taste  was  elegant,  but  not  faultless ;  and  he  is  justJy  admired 
for  his  honesty  and  heroism.' 

In  the  same  dignified  company,  a  high  place  is  justly  given  to  Dr.  Watlaxd, 
whose  vigor  and  originality  are  appreciated  In  regard  to  the  literary  characteristics 
of  this  distinguished  writer,  Mr.  Griswolo  has  been  guility  of  an  infelicity ;  for  he 
has  given  a  description  that  is  applicable  only  to  his  later  productions,  and  added  spe- 
cimens from  his  early  works  which  are  marked  by  qualities  of  a  very  different  kind 
We  have  thus  continued  our  retrospective  review  of  American  Letters  through 
the  departments  of  Statesmanship,  Philosophy  and  Religion  ;  and  in  succeeding  nnm- 
bera  we  propose,  from  the  ample  data  in  Mr.  Gribwolo'b  volume,  to  bring  before  our 
readers  the  history,  condition  and  prospects  of  our  Legal,  Historical,  Romantic,  JEa- 
thetical  and  Miscellaneous  Literature  ;  and  to  show  the  justness  of  the  author  s  as- 
simiption,  that  thus  far,  despite  all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  and  in  the  face 
of  all  the  confessed  obstacles  to  our  intellectual  progress,  we  have  done  more  than 
any  other  nation,  for  the  same  period,  in  the  various  fields  of  investigation,  reflection, 
imagination  and  taste. 
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Thb  Hxstoat  or  a  Pknitxkt:  ▲  Guidb  vab  thb  lN<iDiiLZito.  In  a  Commeotary  on  the  One 
Hundred  end  Thirtieth  Psalm.  By  Gbo.  W.  Bsthvnb,  D.  D.,  Hiniiiter  of  the  Reformed  Dnteh 
Church,  Philadelphia.    In  one  volume,    pp.964.   Philadelphia :  Hjcnrt  Pkbxzns. 

The  eloquent  author  of  this  neat  little  yolnme  declares  his  poipose  in  preparing  it  to 
have  been  '  to  help  the  inquiring  soul  and  the  young  Christian,  with  counsel  taken  im- 
mediately from  the  unerring  Word.  I}e  has  therefore  studied  conformity  to  Scripture, 
rather  than  novelty  of  thought,  and  plainness  more  than  grace  of  style ;  allowing  him- 
self a  difiusenesB,  in  some  cases  almost  tautological,  that  by  repeated  emphasis,  he 
might  impress  weighty  truths,  which  a  more  elegant  conciseness  would  have  failed  to 
^  upon  the  mind.  It  was  a  remark  of  his  sainted  grandmother,  (Mrs.  Isabella 
Geaham,)  that  *  those  religious  writere  are  the  most  edifying  who  have  the  most  italics* 
alluding  to  the  custom  printera  then  had  of  distinguishmg  quotations  from  the  Bible  by 
that  type ;  and  it  is  a  fond  but  not  unwarranted  theory  of  his,  that  the  more  Scripture 
we  use  aptly,  the  more  inspiration  we  have.  There  is  a  peculiar  blessing  upon  the 
words,^*  spoken  by  holy  men  of  old  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,'  which  does 
not  fonake  them,  when  transfeired  to  the  uttered  sermon,  or  the  evangelical  essay. 
Hence,  every  position  taken  in  the  volume  is  backed  by  cited  Scripture ;  the  reference 
to  which  is  carefully  given,  that  those  disposed  to  the  search  may  know  the  place  of 
each  text,  and  ascertain  its  exact  meaning  from  the  connexion  in  which  it  stands ;  a 
pnctice  fraught  with  many  advantages.'  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  volume  before  us, 
like  the  preceding  works  from  the  same  popular  pen,  will  codimand  a  wide  difiusion. 


Tax  PBoez-WarrEu  or  Gbamany.    By  Frbdxbic  H.  Hxooe.    mostraied  with  Portraiu.    In 
one  Tolume.    pp.  567.    Philadelphia :  Caxbt  and  Haxt. 

In  this  large  and  handsome  volume  will  be  found  liberal  selections  from  the  writings 
of  twenty-eight  German  authors,  who  may  be  said  to  be  the  classics  of  their  country, 
together  with  brief  but  comprehensive  introductory  biographies  of  each.  This  work 
will  be  invaluable  to  those  of  our  countrymen  who  cannot  read  the  language  of  the 
original,  and  will  afibrd  an  excellent  exemplification  of  the  richness  and  variety  of  the 
German  mind.  We  have  read  the  book  with  rare  pleasure,  and  have  derived  from  it 
not  less  information  than  enjoyment.  The  volume  commences  with  Martin  Lut'Bkr 
and  ends  with  the  Devil,  we  might  say,  for  it  concludes  with  Peter  Schlemihl, 
by  Adalbert  Von  Chamisso  ;  and  includes,  among  others,  the  lives  and  well-chosen 
selections  from  Kant,  Goethe,  Herder,  Wieland,  Lessino,  Schiller,  Richtbb, 
ScHLEGEL,  and  the  like  well-known  contributors  to  the  great  store-house  of  German 
literature.  The  work  is  illustrated  with  admirable  portraits  of  ten  of  the  principal 
authors,  including  one  countenance  of  such  superb  manly  beauty  that  it  would  of  it- 
self, it  seems  to  us,  create  a  sale  for  the  volume.  We  allude  to  the  portrait  of  Schiller  ; 
which  is,  to  our  conception,  the  very  embodiment  of  a  true  poet's  face.  The  portrait 
of  Goethe  deserves  kindred  praise.  The  title-page,  from  a  design  by  Leutze,  is  a 
charming  production,  exquisitely  engraved.  Indeed,  the  volume,  in  its  *  entirety,'  is 
an  honor  to  the  enterprise  and  taste  of  the  publishere,  who  are  doing  so  much  for  the 
reputation  of  American  publications  at  home  and  abroad. 


E  fl  I  T  O  ll'S     t  A  B  L  B. 


Platonic  Probe  and  Pobtrt,  by  a  Golorbd  'Platoebb.'  —  We  have  laughed 
<  Bomedele'  over  a  little  Tolume  contaming  *  Essay Sj  including  Biographies  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Pieces  in  Prose  and  Poetryy  by  Ann  Plato,  a  Colored  Woman,*  t^hich 
has  been  sent  us  by  a  friend  in' Hartford,  (Conn.)  Miss  PiJkTO  put  forth  her  vidiinid 
in  1841,  under  the  auBpices  of  Rev.  JaiIbb  W.  C.  Pennington,  pastor  of  the  Hartford 
Colored  Congregational  Church,  who  UBhere  the  work  to  the  world  with  a  preface  #hidi 
IB  only  less  original  and  Bpariding  than  the  contents  of  the  volume  itaelt  *  I  have  now 
taken  up  my  pen,*  he  Writes,  *  to  mtroduce  to  the  notice  of  the  public  a  book  contain- 
ing productions  of  an  interesting  young  authoren,  a  colored  lady,  a  member  of  my 
church,  of  pleasing  piety  and  modest  worth.  The  occasion  is  one  relatively  of  impor- 
tance,  and  certainly  of  great  interest  to  myself.*  He  goes  on  to  say  that  his  *  authoress 
has  a  taste  for  poetry,'  which  is  '  much  to  the  advantage  of  any  one  who  makes  an 
effi>rt  in  this  difficult  part  of  literature.'  *  The  opinion,'  he  adds,  *  has  too  far  prevailed, 
that  the  talent  fw  poetry  is  exclusively  the  legacy  of  nature.  Nature  should  not  be 
charged  of  withholding  her  blessings,  when  the  only  cause  of  our  barrenness  is  our  own 
mdolence.'  *  My  authoress  has  done  well  by  what  nature  has  done  for  her  in  trying 
what  art  will  add.  She  has  followed  the  example  of  Philis  Whbatley,  and  of  Tb- 
RBNCB  and  Capitain  and  Francis  Williams,  her  compatriots.'  He  urges  upon  his 
*  colored  bretheren'  to  cherish  and  encourage  this  *  true  authoress,'  and  by  so  doing  add 
to  *  colored  renown.'  *  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome,'  he  adds,  learnedly,  *  successively, 
^ve  their  own  authore  success,  and  by  a  very  natural  consequence,  the  reputation 
ivhich  they  Secured  to  their  authors  became  their  own.  The  history  of  the  arts  and 
iciencefl  is  the  history  of  individuals,  of  individual  nations.  When  Egypt  was  a  school 
for  the  worid,  all  the  Egyptians  were  not  teachers  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  Ro- 
tnans  were  not  all  CIicbrob,  nor  were  the  Greeks  all  Homers,  or  Platob.  But  as  Greece 
dad  a  PLato  why  may  we  not  have  a  Platobbb  ?'  And  now  let  us  pass  to  the  book  thus 
keralded.  It  jM  with  the  poetry  of  the  '  Platobbb'  that  we  shall  have  to  do ;  this  (with 
the  exception  of  tWo  stolen  and  una6knowledged  stanzas  from  MANRiauE,)  is  evidently 
her  own,  which  ia  much  more  than  can  be  said  of  her  prose ;  for  that  is  a  compound 
Of  her  own  interpolations  into  fragments  of  various  moral  essays  and  *  advices'  of  Mn. 
BioouRNET.  Mifls  Plato  wbb  a  thinker.  She  did  not  *  figure  in  the  gay  and  more 
fashionable  forms  of  society,  nor  had  she  any  particular  relish  for  those  external  attrac- 
tions which  wear  such  an  alluring  aqiect  to  the  fashionist  and  votary  of  woridly  plea- 
sure.' Her  poetical  style  is  of  a  higher  reach  than  that  of  Pancko  or  Abram  Gaul. 
Our  readen  have  had  *  samples'  of  the  verse  of  those  two  *  colored  poets ;'  and  we  now 
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proceed  to  giye  them  a  few  of  the  Platoebb'b  ;  cotnmencmg  with  the  following^,  which 
has  the  *  place  of  honor'  in  the  coUeotion,  and  is  entitled  *  Advice  to  Young  Ladies  .** 


*  Bat  thb  it  not  the  o&ly  thing 

That  I  can  recommend; 

Religion  u  moet  needful  hr 

To  make  in  a«  a  friend. 

*  At  thirteen  years  I  found  a  hope, 

And  did  embrace  the  Lono  { 
And  lince,  I've  found  a  bleeaiiig  grant 
Within  his  holjr  word. 


*  Dat  after  day  I  ait  and  write, 

And  thus  the  momenta  tpend ; 
The  thought  that  occupies  my  mind, 
Conqpoae  to  please  my  friend. 

*  And  then  I  think  I  irfll  compose, 

And  thus  my  self  engage; 
To  try  to  please  young  ladies'  iriinds 
Which  are  about  my  ago. 

'  The  gr«atesi  word  that  I  can  say,  *  Perehaaee  thai  #•  may  nu^  fldfll 

I  tunk  to  please  will  be.  The  place  of  aged  sires. 

To  try  and  get  your  learning  young.  But  may  it,  with  God's  holy  will. 
And  write  it  back  to  me.  Be  ever  our  desires.' 

Kindling,  is  n't  it  7  But  Min  Plato  wrote  in  aU  measorea ;  and  we  ventore  to  say  that 

Longfellow's  beantifnl  poem  of  *  Evangeline'  wocdd  have  suggested  to  her  mind  wliat 

Mr.  PKNNmoTON  would  doubtless  call  the  '  colored  hexameter.'    Meosn.  Pdtr  and 

LcM ON  could  hardly  excel  the  foflowing,  which  we  take  from  a  poem  written  on  the 

close  of  a  negro  school-tefm : 

'  iMPBors  your  privileges  while  you  stay, 
Ye  pupils ;  so  tnat  on  that  great  day. 
Humbly  may  hare  to  sar, 
Judge  Fathbb!  for  in  thee  we  trust  { 
Cheut  our  Satiouk  deign'd  to  die. 
And  we  believe— we  altogether  must ; 
And  thus  conclude  my  Iny.' 

Tlie  *  Platokss'  pays  no  regard  to  tenses  and  other  little  grammatical  arrangements. 
In  the  '  glow  of  composition'  some  carelessneas  was  of  couise  unavoidaUe.  Here  is 
something  in  the  '  mixed'  style,  which  we  take  from  *  The  True  Friend  :* 


*  She  is  precisely  like  yourself. 
In  habits,  principles,  and  wealth. 

In  beaut's  opening  prime; 
Her  eyes  and  voice  are  of  the  same. 
And  like  you  is  array'd  in  name, 

Itseftil  alike  in  time. 

'  Our  dearest  friends  on  earth  do  die, 
We  mourn  discomwlate  •— and  why  f 

Their  bodies  are  at  rest ! 
But  now  the  friend  of  whom  I  speak 
Is  one  whom  aU  of  you  should  seek, 

This  friend  is  reaUy  blesL 


'  If  you  pemist  in  wrongful'deeds, 
She  has  a  way  in  whicn  she  heeds ; 

The  heart  has  weight  of  stone : 
Tis  said  by  some  a  punishment, 
Severe  to  wrongftil  sentiment, 
The  feelings  never  one. 

*  9e  punctual  to  appointed  time, 
Frank  to  the  questions  that  are  mine, 

Agree  as  1  propose : 
Set  down  t,  slumber,  wait  for  me. 
And  answer  what  I  say  to  thee. 
And  unto  me  disclose !' 


Miss  Plato  is  great  on  the '  colored  elegy/    There  are  several 
▼dame.    The  following,  *  To  the  Memory  of  Gvwnvt,*  must  serve 


poems  in  the 
as  an  eiuunple : 


'How  blest  thy  infant  daughter  now, 

How  sweet  b  her  repose ; 
Before  AunoHTV  God  does  bow, 
Forever-^  and  no  close. 

'Thy  infant  is  a  seraph  now^ 

Parenu  shed  tnou  no  tear } 
But  then  in  God  do  thou 
E'er  trust — and  like  kirn  do  appear. 


*  Thy  beauteous  smile  was  ever  fidr, 

Thy  lip  and  eye  was  bright. 
Thy  mother  mouru'd  the  ceasing  care. 
Which  was  to  hef  delight 

*  A  fkirer  babe  there  hath  not  been 


But 


Clung  to  its  mother's  breast*, 
with  t 


It  ceas'd  —  and  thou  didst  rest.' 


We  close  our  extracts  with  a  single  passage  from  the '  The  Natives  of  America^ 
The  Mack '  Platoiss'  is  speaking  through  the  mouth  of  a  *  red  man :' 

*  Wb  all  were  then  as  in  one  band, 
We  join'd  and  took  each  other's  hand ; 
Our  dress  was  suited  to  the  dime. 
Our  food  was  slich  as  roam'd  that  time  7 

vol/. 
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Ottr  honest  were  ot  ■ticka  compoa*d, 

No  matter — for  they  ui  enelos'd. 

Bat  them  diMOver'd  was  thia  land  indeed 

By  Earopean  men ;  who  then  had  need 

Of  thia  nr  couoiry.    Columbus  cnrae  alkr, 

And  thva  bofore  we  could  aay  *  Ah ! 

What  menneth  thia  V  we  fell  in  emel  hands. 

Though  aomo  were  kind,  yet  others  then  bold  bands 

Of  cruel  oppreaaion.  Then  too,  foretold  our  ohieC 

*  Beggara  you  will  became  —  is  my  belief.' 

We  sold,  then  aome  bought  landa. 

Wo  altogether  moved  in  foreign  handa.* 

We  hope  no  friend  of  onr  *  dark  brethexpn*  will  hereafter  aceofle  us  of  nndeiratuig 
<  colored  geniiM.*  We  have  quoted  from  time  to  time  in  theeepafireeBpecinieH  of  aU  the 
poetry  by  *  colored  ponons'  which  we  have  ever  encountered ;  and  we  appeal  to  Abkam 
Gaul,  to  Mr.  Pancko,  and  to  Min  Plato,  if  they  have  not  been  fairly  represented  in 
the  KNicKsaBocKBK.  Indeed,  Mr.  Pancko  recently  remarked  to  a  friend  of  oaiB»  for 
whom  he  waa  doing  at  the  time  a  little  job  of  white-washing,  that  this  Magaxine  had 
( stimmilated  his  gen'us  wonderfnl ;'  and  that  now,  even  while  he  was  engaged  in  his 
'  profession/  he  was  constantly  *  composing.'  He  had  jost  written  a  little  *  Hymm' 
which  was  to  be  song  at  a  black  *fair*  which  was  to  be  held  at  the  '  Chorch  of  the 
Colored  Messiah'  in  Utica,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  State  *  Asylum  for  the  Relief  of 
the  Colored  Ag^d ;'  and  all  this,  he  affirmed,  he  should  not  have  thought  of  doing  but 
for  the  encouragement  which  we  had  held  out  to  him.  We  thank  him  for  h»  appre- 
ciation of  OUT  appreciation.  It  will  be  a  cloudy  period  in  this  country's  history  when 
the  sable  poet  shall  not  be  permitted  finely  to  diffuse  a  ray 

•  Of  darkness  Uke  the  light  of  Dat 
And  Maetin  over  all* 

his  colored  kindred.,   *  Honor/  say  we,  *  honor  to  *  colored  gen'us !' ' 


Ths  Nbw  Product,  *  GcrrrA-pEacHA.'  —  There  certainly  are  many  '  new  things 
under  the  sun/  and  Gutta-Percha  is  the  latest  Have  yon  the  slightest  idea,  reader, 
what  it  is  7  It  is  the  gum  of  a  tree  found  on  the  Island  of  Borneo  and  the  entire  Ma- 
layan Peninsula.  It  was  first  introdnced  into  Great-Britam  by  the  celebrated  I>octor 
MoNTooMBaT,  and  is  now  extensively  manufactured  into  many  valuaUe  articles  in 
England.  It  has  of  late  been  unported  into  the  United  States  by  one  of  our  citizens, 
Mr.  S.  T.  Armstrong,  whose  attention  was  called  to  it  some  eighteen  months  since,  by 
having  a  smaO  quantity  sent  him  from  England,  by  one  of  the  Directon  of  the  East 
India  Company.  After  making  a  series  of  experiments,  and  becoming  satisfied  of  its 
many  valuable  qualities,  Mr.  Armstrong,  with  his  accustomed  enterprise,  left  for 
Europe  in  March,  1847,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  better  acquainted  with  this  won- 
derful production  of  nature.  He  spent  some  six  months  in  Europe ;  visited  all  the 
manufactories  of  Gutta-Percha,  both  in  Ehigland  and  on  the  contuient,  and  informed 
himself  practically  of  the  art  and  mystery  of  working  the  mat^el.  He  puruhased 
of  the  English  inventorB  (who  had  made  application  to  this  government  for  many 
valuable  patents)  the  exclusive  right,  under  those  patents,  m  the  United  States.  He 
returned  to  this  country  in  the  month  of  September,  and  inunediately  commenced 
manufacturing  Gutta-Percha  into  various  fabrics  of  use  and  taste.  He  was  the  fiist 
to  introduce  and  manufacture  the  article  in  the  United  States,  and  he  imported  the  fitrt 
*  lot'  of  it  that  ever  passed  the  New- York  custom-house.  Mr.  Horace  H.  Dat,  how- 
ever, with  his  usual  promptitude,  has  despatched  an  agent  to  Borneo  for  a  full  supply  of 
the  same  valuable  product,  which  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  imporiaiiee. 
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'  Skbtchks  of  Amxsicah  Scenes  and  Miijtabt  Adtentvek.' — We  adyerted  in 
our  last  number  to  this  work,*  some  four  or  five  yeius  since  from  the  pren  of  the 
MesBiB.  ArPLETON  AND  CoMPANT,  and  promised  to  speak  of  it  more  at  large  in  a  subse- 
quent issue.  We  have  perused  it  with  renewed  gratification.  There  is  a  genial 
enthusiasm  in  the  writer  which  is  quite  infectious.  His  style  is  nmple,  spirited  and 
natmal ;  and  we  hanUy  know  his  superior  in  the  ability  to  paint  a  picture  directly  to 
the  eye.  little  felicities  of  phrase,  sometimes  only  a  well-chosen  good  old  vernacu- 
lar word,  perform  the  same  part  that  a  skilful  artist's  brush  jwiMttns,  when  the  like- 
ness flashes  upon  one's  eye  at  a  single  added  touch.  Let  ui^intnduce  you,  reader,  to 
our  author  at  once ;  and  first,  observe  what  a  natural  cause  he  had  for  writing  the 
■ketches  which  make  up  the  volume  before  us.  He  addresses  you  from  his  bachelor 
apartment  in  State-street,  fronting  the  Battery :  '  North-east  by  the  flags  of  the 
shipping  in  the  bay !  North-eas^  by  the  chill  rain  dashing  on  the  window  pones ! 
North-east  by  the  weather-cocks  on  all  the  steeples,  from  St  Paul's  to  the  dog-vane 
on  the  stable  end !  North-east  by  the  ache  of  every  bone  in  my  body !  Ehen ! 
What's  to  be  done  7  No  going  abroad  in  this  torrent  I've  read  all  the  landlady's 
little  library.  How  shall  I  kill  the  enemy?  I'll  whistle;  vulgar.  Sing;  I  can't 
There  are  the  foils  and  the  gloves.  Pshaw !  I  have  no  friend  to  pommel  or  pink ; 
beaide,  the  old  lady  in  the  room  below  has  nerves.  Whew !  how  it  pours.  FIl —  111 
stand  and  kwk  opt  into  the  street  Jupiter!  how  near  that  bread-cart  came  to  go- 
ing over  the  chimney-eweep !  Poor  Sooty — how  he  grins !  He  owes  the  worm  no 
■Qk,  whatever  obligations  his  rags  may  be  under  to  the  sheep.  Poor  fellow !  Holloa ! 
ho !  Uackey ;  catch  this  quarter,  and  get  you  a  hot  breakfast  There  goes  that  con- 
fimnded  battery-gate  again !  bang,  bang,  night  and  day.  How  the  wind  roan  and 
rambles  roun^  the  chimney-tops!  Rain  —  rain — rain.  There!  that  tin  spout  is 
choked,  and  the  gutter  is  pouring  over,  a  young  cataract  Oh !  that  I  were  a  news- 
paper cairier,  or  a  whale ;  or  the  sea-serpent,  chasing  the  down-east  fisherman ;  or, 
in  short,  any  thing,  so  that  I  need  not  mind  the  wet  Hum — hum,  what  shall  I 
do  7  I  have  it  Eureka !  I  have  it !'  And  down  he  sat  to  write ;  somewhat  of  which 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  quote.  We  begin  with  a  prussoge  from  '  The  Quarter-Master,' 
iBVoiving  the  stirring  *  yam '  of  an  old  seaman  who  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  service, 
having  been  engaged  in  several  of  the  signal  naval  actions  in  the  wars  with  the  Bar- 
hory  powers  and  with  Great  Britain,  in  one  of  which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
aa  arm.  He  was  with  Hull  in  his  fight  with  the  Guerriere,  and  gives  one  of  the  most 
graphic  descriptions  of  that  engagement  we  remember  ever  to  have  seen : 

*  Tou  ftU  rather  nneoinfortable,  Kbnnkdt,  did  yon  sot,  af  too  were  bearing  down  on  the  Ga«r- 
riere,  takiiif  broedride  and  broad«ide  from  her,  without  returning  i^  •hott  You  had  time  to  think  of 
joar  eina,  my  good  fellow,  as  conccience  had  you  at  the  gangway  V 

*  Well.  Sir,  replied  he,  deliberately  rolling  bit  tobacco  from  one  tide  of  hia  month  to  the  other, 
ainnrtiag  the  Jniee  through  hia  front  teeth  with  true  nautical  grace.  *  Well,  Sir,  that  ere  waa  the  fint 
frigate  action  aa  erer  1  waa  engaged  iu,  and  I  am  A'ee  to  eoofoM,  I  orerbauled  the  log  of  my  con* 
aeiencp  to  see  how  it  stood,  so  it  mought  be  I  waa  called  to  muater  in  the  other  world  in  a  hurry; 
hut  I  dofi't  think  any  of  his  shipmates  will  aay  that  Old  Bxz.l  KxmfBDT  did  his  duty  any  the  wotm 
that  day,  beeauae  he  thoSgfat  or  his  God,  as  he  has  many  a  time  since  at  quarters.  There's  them  aa 
aays  the  chaplain  is  paid  for  the  religion  of  the  ship,  and  it's  none  of  the  sailor's  bosinesa ;  but  I 
sever  seen  no  harm  in  an  honest  aeaman's  thinking  for  himself  Howdsomever,  I  don't  know  the 
■an  who  can  stand  by  his  gun  at  such  time,  tackle  cast  looae,  decks  sanded,  matches  liirbted,  amf- 
cheatt  thrown  open,  yards  slung,  marines  in  the  gangways,  powder-boyapasaing  ammunition  bucket*, 

*  *  A  Galz«op  among  American  Scenery ;  or  Sketeh<«s  of  American  Scenes  and  Military  Adventure. 
Bf  Mjovstus  E.  Snxn&AK.'    In  one  volume,    pp.  287.    New-Yurk :  D.  Applcton  anp  Compakt  . 
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■hip  M  itltl  as  death,  oficen  in  Cheir  iron-bonod  boardiof -caps,  euUaahes  hang ing  by  lanyards  at 
their  wrists,  standing  like  statues  at  dirisions,  enemy  maybe  bearing  down  on  the  weaUier-qnarter ; 
I  say,  I  does  n't  know  the  man  at  sich  time  as  won't  take  a  fresh  bile  of  his  quid  and  five  a  hitch  to 
the  waist-bands  ot  his  trowsers,  as  be  takes  a  squint  at  the  enomy  through  the  port,  as  he  bears  down. 
And  as  you  say,  at  that  particular  time  the  Guerriere  (as  is  French  for  *  soger,*)  was  waaring  and 
manoeuvering,  and  throwing  her  old  iron  into  us,  broadside  and  broadside,  like  as  I  have  seen  them 
Italians  in  Nsplet  throw  sugar-plums  at  each  other  in  CarniTal  time. 

*  Afore  she  was  through  though,  she  found  it  was  no  sugar-plum  work,  as  far  aa  Old  Ironsides  was 
cottsamed.  You  observe,  when  we  first  msde  her  out,  we  seen  she  w^  a  large  ship  cloee-haaled  on 
the  starboard  tack ;  so  we  gave  chase,  and  when  within  three  miles  of  her,  took  in  all  our  light  sails, 
hauled  courses  up,  beat  to  quarters  and  got  ready  for  action.  8he  wore  and  manceuvred  for  some 
time,  endeavoring  to  rake;  bat  not  makinr  it  out, bore  up  under  her  jib  and  top>sails, and  gallantly 
waited  for  na.  Well,  Sir,  as  we  walked  down  to  her,  there  stands  the  old  man,  (HxnkL,)  hfs  swabs 
on  his  shoulders,  dressed  o  fine,  in  his  yellow  nankin  vest  and  breeches,  as  if  he  was  going  ashore 
OB  leave ;  there  he  st^y^i^ue  leg  inside  the  hammock-nettings,  taking  snuff  out  of  his  vest  pocket, 
watching  her  nwnoBUi^s.  a^ebe  blazed  away  like  a  house  a-fire,  just  as  cool  as  if  he  was  only  re- 
ceiving compUmenury  salutA.  She  burnt  her  brimstone,  and  was  noisy ;  but  never  a  gttn  fires  we. 
Old  Ironsides  poked  her  noee  steady  right  down  for  her,  carrying  a  bank  of  foam  under  her  bows 
like  a  feather-bed  cast  loose.  Well,  as  we  neared  her,  and  she  wears  first  a-surboard  and  then 
••larboard,  giving  us  a  regular  broadside  at  every  tack,  her  shot  first  falls  short;  but  aa  we  ahortened 
the  distance,  some  of  them  begins  to  come  a-board ;  first  among  the  rigging,  and  cots  away  some  of 
the  stnff  aloft ;  for  them  Englishmen  did  n't  lam  to  fire  low  till  we  lamt  'em.  First  they  cornea  in 
aloft,  but  by-and-by  in  comes  one— lower— crash  I  through  the  bulwarks,  making  the  splintera  fly 
like  carpenters*  chipe ;  then  another,  taking  a  gouge  out  of  the  mainmast;  and  pretty  soon  ag'in, 
f  efuU  r  (I  recollects  the  sopnd  of  that  'ere  shot  well !)  •  ekU ."  another  dashed  past  my  oar,  and 
glancing  op  a  run-carriage,  trips  up  the  heels  of  three  aa  good  men  as  ever  walked  the  decks  of  that 
'ore  ship ;  andf  ail\his  while,  never  a  gun  fires  we,  bat  continues  steadily  eating  our  way  right  down 
pn  10  his  quarter,  the  old  men  standing  in  the  hammock -nettings,  watching  her  movementa,  as  if  she 
was  merely  playing  for  his  amusement. 

'  Well,  as  we  came  within  carronade  distance,  them  shot  was  coming  on  board  rather  fiuter  than 
were  Ain,  and  some  of  the  young  sailors  begins  to  grumble,  and  by-and-by  the  old  men-of- wars-men 
growled  too,  and  worked  rusty;  cause  why  T  they  sees  die  enemy's  mischief,  and  nothing  done  by 
IM  to  aggrawate  'em  in  return.  Says  Bill  Vintow,  the  vent-holder,  to  me,  *  1  say,  Kxnnsdt,'  says 
he,  *  what's  the  use  1  — if  this  here 's  the  way  they  fights  frigates,  dam*  me !  but  I  'd  rather  be  at  it 
with  the  Turks  ag'in,  on  their  own  decks,  aa  we  was  at  Tripoli.  It 's  like  a  Dptch  bargain— all  on 
one  side.  I  expect,  the  next  thing,  they  'II  order  'Pipe  down  and  man  the  side-ropes,'  for  that  'ere 
Englishman  to  come  aboard  and  call  the  master-roll.'  '  Avast  a  bit,'  says  J  ;  *  never  you  fev  the 
old  man.  No  JBogiish  press-gang  conies  on  board  this  ship ;  I  guees  (rid  Jilow-hard  knows  what  he 's 
about!' 

*  Well,  bj*and-by  Mr.  Hoamis.  onr  firat-liaatenant,  who  all  the  while  had  been  walking  np  and 
down  the  quarter-deck,  his  trumpet  under  hu  arm,  and  his  eyes  glistening  like  a  school-boy's  just 
let  out  to  play ;  by-and-by  Ac  begins  to  look  sour,  'ticularly  when  he  sees  his  favorite  coxswain  of 
the  first  ciftter  carried  by  a  shot  through  the  opposite  port.  So  he  first  looks  hard  at  the  old  bmj^ 
and  then  walks  up  to  him  and  says,  by  way  of  a  hint,  in  a  low  tone,  *  The  ship  is  ready  for  action, 
Sir,  and  the  men  are  getting  impatient.'  The  old  man  never  turns,  but  keeps  his  eye  steadily  on  the 
enemy,  while  he  replies,  *  Are— you  —  all  ready,  Mr.  Monaisf  '  All  ready,  3ir,' says  the  lieutenant 
*  Do  n't  fire  a  gun  till  1  give  the  orders,  Mr.  Morbis,'  says  the  old  man.  Presently  up  comes  a  mid- 
shipman from  the  main-deck— touches  his  hat:  *  First  divisiou  all  ready.  Sir;  the  second-lieutenant 
reports  the  enemy's  shot  have  hurt  bis  men,  and  he  can  with  difficulty  restrain  them  from  returning 
their  fire.'  '  Tell  him  to  wait  for  orders,  Mr.  Moaui,'  says  the  old  man  again,  never  tuminc  his  hoML 
Well— just,  you  see,  as  the  young  gentleman  turned  to  go  below,  and  another  shotcamee  off  Mr. 
Bush,  lieutenant  of  marines— just  as  we  begins  to  run  into  their  smoke,  and  oven  the  old  gun-boat 
men,  as  bad  been  with  DxCATUn  and  Sqhsas,  begins  to  stare,  up  jumps  the  old  man  in  the  air,  slaps 
his  hand  on  his  thigh  wiih  a  report  like  a  piatol,  and  roars  out  m  a  voice  that  reached  the  gunners  in 
the  magazines  i 

*  Now,  Mr.  MoREis,  give  it  to  theqn  I— now  give  it  to  them  I—  fore  end  aft !  —  rqund  and  grape  I 
Give  it  to  'em,  Sir  I  —  give  it  to  'em  I' 

'  And  the  words  was  scarce  out  of  his  mouth  before  our  whole  broadside  glanced  at  half  pistol- 
shot  ;  the  old  ship  trembling  fVom  her  keel  to  her  trucks,  like  &n  aspen,  at  the  roar  of  her  own  bat- 
teries ;  instantly  shooting  ahead  and  doubling  acrosa  his  bows,  we  rave  him  the  other,  with  Chrse 
cheers,  and  then  st  it  we  went,  rernlar  hammer  and  tonga.  You  would  nthought  you  were  in  a  thun- 
der-storm in  the  tropics,  from  the  coptinual  roar  and  flwh  of  the  batteries.  In  ten  minutes,  his 
mizzen-mast  went  by  the  board.  *  Hurrah  I'  shouts  the  old  man;  *  hurrah,  boys !  we  've  made  a  brig 
of  her !  Fire  low ;  never  mind  their  top  hamper !  Hurrah  I  we  '11  make  a  sloop  of  her  before  we  *ve 
done !' 

*ln  ten  minutes  more  over  went  her  main-mast,  carrying  twenty  men  overboard  as  it  went;  and 
sure  enough.  Sir,  in  thirty  minutes  that  'ere  Englishman  wan  a  sheer  hulk,  smooth  as  a  canoe,  not  a 
aoar  standing  but  his  bowsprit,  and  his  decks  so  completely  swept  by  our  grape  and  cannister  that 
there  was  barely  bands  enourh  left  to  haul  down  the  colors,  as  they  had  bravely  nsiled  to  the  stump 
of  their  main-mast.  •  I  say,  Kxnnbdv,'  savs  the  vent-holder  to  me,  lying  across  the  gun  after  slie 
struck,  looking  out  at  the  wrack  through  the  port,  (and  his  nose  was  as  blsck  as  a  nigger's  ftom  the 
powder  flashing  under  it,)  *  1  say,  I  wonder  how  that  'ere  Englishmen  likes  the  smdl  of  the  old  man's 
snuff!* 

.  We  pnt  it  to  the  reader  whether  that  is  not  easy,  natural,  spirited  description  ?  Old 
Kennedy  proceeds  with  his  <  yam,'  and  depicts  with  equal  force  Perry's  victory  on 
Iiake  Erie ;  for  the  quarter-master  had  fought  on  both  lakes,  Ontario  and  £2rie  ;  and 
he  remarks  to  his  mteriocutor,  <  We  got  as  much  accustomed  to  poking  our  flying  jib- 
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boom  into  the  trees  on  them  shores  as  if  the  sticks  was  first  cousins ;  which,  seeing  as 
bow  the  ships  was  built  in  the  woods,  would  not  be  much  of  a  wonder.'  We  cannot 
I  the  inclination  to  quote  this  vivid  picture  of  that  memorable  engagement: 


*  Tov  tee,  our  •quadron  waa  lyiof  in  a  bay,  as  th«f  calls  *  Pat-in  Bay  •/  and  when  the  enemy  flrtt 
hore  in  sifht,  it  was  in  the  morning,  about  %r\ftu  o'clock.  I  knows  that  that  was  the  time,  becanae  I 
bad  just  been  made  quarter-master  by  Captsia  Pkrby,  and  was  the  first  as  seen  them  through  m  v 
fflassL  They  was  in  the  nor'-west,  bearing  down.  As  soon  as  ne  made  them  out  to  be  the  enemy's 
fleet,  up  went  the  signal  to  get  underway  ;  our  ship,  the  Lawrence,  in  coarse  taking  the  lead.  Well, 
aa  we  was  working  slowly  to  windward  to  cl*;ar  some  small  iviands.  (one  of  'em  was  Snake  Island,) 
1  beam  Captain  Pbrry  come  up  to  the  mai>tf*r  and  ask  him,  in  a  low  voice,  whether  be  thought  he 
abould  be  able  to  work  out  to  windward  in  time  to  get  the  weatbrr-guuge  of  the  enemy ;  bat  tbs 
master  aaid  as  how  the  wind  was  sou'.west,  and  light,  and  he  did  n't  think  be  could.  'Then/  said 
the  commodore,  aloud, '  wear  ship,  Sir,  and  go  to  leeward,  for  I  am  detprmincd  to  fight  them  to-day.* 
Bat  just  then  the  wind  came  round  to  the  toutii'ard  nod  eakt'aril.and  we  retained  the  weather-guage, 
and  alowly  bore  down  upon  the  enemy.  Tin.- y  did  all  they  could  to  gel  the  wind,  but  not  succeeding, 
bore  into  line,  heading  westward,  and  gallaiitly  waited  for  us  as  we  csme  down. 

*  There  lay  their  squadron,  all  light  sails  taken  in,  just  like  a  boxer,  with  his  sleeves  rolled  up  and 
handkercher  tied  aboipt  his  loiUs,  ready  to  mnke  a  regular  stand-up  figbt;  and  there  was  n*t  a  braver 
man  nor  better  sailor  in  the  Britiih  navy  nor  that  same  Bakclat,  whose  broad  pennant  floated  in  tha 
▼an  of  that  squndron. 

*  Pretty  soon,  up  runs  our  motto-flag,  the  dying  words  of  onr  hero  Lawrxncs;  '  Don*tgi9e  iqt  the 


f  /*  and  floats  proudly  from  our  mnin,  and  then  the  general  order  was  passed  down  the  line  by 
mpet:  * Eaehtkip  lof  your  enemy  alongside;'  and  if  you  ever  seen  a  flock  of  wild-geese  flying 
•ooth'erd  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  you'll  have  some  idee  of  us  as  we  went  down  into  action.     The 


men  was  full  of  spirit,  and  pantinjr  for  a  fight  ;  and  even  them  as  was  ro  sick  as  to  be  hardly  able  to 
•taod,  insisted  upon  taking  their  places  at  the  guns.  I  recollects  one  in  particular;  be  was  a  car- 
penter's mate,  a  steady  man,  from  Newport.  He  crawls  up  when  we  beat  to  quarters,  and  seau  him- 
•elf  upon  the  head  of  one  of  the  pumps,  with  the  sounding-rod  in  bis  hand,  looking  as  yellow  as  if 
he  had  just  been  dragged  out  of  a  North-Cnrolina  cypress  swamp  ;  but  one  of  the  officers  comes  up 
to  him  as  he  was  aitung  there,  and  says :  '  You  are  too  sick  to  be  here,  my  man ;  there  'a  no  uae  o# 
your  being  exposed  for  nothing ;  you  had  better  go  below.'  *  If  you  please,  Sir,*  says  the  poor  fel- 
low, *  if  I  can  do  nothing  else,  I  ran  nave  the  time  of  ■  better  man,  and  sit  here  and  sound  the  pump.* 
Well,  Sir,  as  we  bore  down  the  English  occasionally  tried  our  distance  by  a  shot ;  and  when  we  waa 
vithin  about  a  mile  of  *em,  one  comes  ricnchetting  across  the  water,  bounds  over  the  bulwarks,  and 
takes  that  man's  bead  as  clean  oflf  his  shoul'iers  as  if  it  had  been  done  with  bis  own  broad-axe  i  1 
have  hearn  say,  that  *  every  ballet  has  its  billet ;'  and  that  is  sart'in,  that  it  *s  no  use  to  dodge  a  shot 
lor  if  yon  are  destined  to  fall  by  a  shot,  you  will  sart'in  fall  by  that  same  shot ;  and  I  bears  in  mind 
that  an  Ent lisb  sailor,  one  of  our  prisoners,  told  me  that  in  a  ahip  of  theirn,  a  feller  as  skulked  in 
the  cable-tier,  during  an  action  with  the  French,  was  found  dead,  with  a  spent  forty-two  resting  on 
hia  neck.  The  ball  had  come  in  at  the  atarn-port,  struck  one  of  the  beama  for'ard,  and  tumbled 
right  in  upon  him,  breaking  his  neek,  as  he  lay  snugly  coiled  away  in  the  cable-tier.  No,  no;  mis- 
ftwtins  and  cannon-shot  is  very  much  alike;  there's  no  dodging;  every  man  must  stand  up  to  hia 
work,  and  take  his  chance ;  if  they  miss,  he  is  ready  when  they  pipes  to  grog;  if  they  fait,  the  pur. 
Mr*s  book  is  squared,  and  no  more  charges  is  scored  ag'in  biro. 

*  Bat  as  I  was  saying,  it  was  n't  long  before  we  begun  to  make  our  carronades  tell,  and  then  at  It  we 
went,  hot  and  heavy,  the  Lawrence  taking  the  lead,  engaging  the  Detroit,  and  every  veasel.  as  she 
came  np,  obeying  orders  and  laying  her  enemy  alongside  in  right  good  'arnest,  except  the  Niagara ; 
abe  hvng  back  —  damn  her!  —  with  her  jib  brailed  up  and  her  main-topssil  to  the  mast.  Consa- 
qoeocfl  was,  the  Charlotte,  as  was  her  opponent,  avails  herself  of  her  distance,  runs  up  close  under 
the  starn  of  the  Detroit,  and  both  nhips  pours  in  their  combined  fire  into  our  ship,  the  Lawrence.  I 
baam  the  master  myself,  and  afterwards  two  or  three  of  the  other  ofllcers,  go  up  to  the  commodore 
dariof  the  action,  and  call  his  attention  to  the  Niagara,  and  complain  of  her  treacherous  or  cowardly 
coodaet.  V\  ell,  them  two  ships  gin  it  to  us  hot  and  heavy,  and  tn  three  minutes  we  was  so  enveloped 
ia  smoke,  that  we  only  aimed  at  the  flashes  of  iheir  guns ;  for  we  might  as  well  have  tried  to  trace  a 
flock  of  docks  in  the  ihickest  fog  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  as  their  spars  or  hulls,  i  was  working  at 
one  of  the  for'ard  guns,  and  as  aAer  she  was  loaded  the  captain  of  the  piece  stood  waiting  with  the 
trigger  lanyard  in  his  finger,  ready  to  pull,  one  of  the  officera  calls  out,  *  1  say,  Sir,  why  do  n't  yott 
fire  V  *  1  want  to  make  her  tell.  Sir,'  says  the  gunner ;  *  I  am  waiting  for  their  flash.  There  it  is  I' 
And  aa  he  pulled  trigger,  a  cannon-shot  csme  through  the  port  and  dashed  him  to  pieces  between  us, 
covering  me  and  tbeofficer  all  over  with  hia  brains. 

*  Their  fire  was  awful ;  the  whole  of  the  shot  of  the  two  heaviest  ships  in  the  squadron  ponrinf 
into  OS  nigh  on  two  hours  without  stopping.  Our  brig  became  a  complete  slaughter-house;  the 
guns  dismounted;  carriagfs  knocked  to  pieces;  some  of  our  ports  knocked  into  one;  hammoek- 
oettiog  shot  clean  away ;  iron  ntancheons  twisted  like  wire,  andf  a  devilish  deal  more  day-light  than 
canvass  in  our  bolt-ropes  ;  the  wounded  poaring  down  so  fast  into  the  cock-pit  that  the  surgeons 
did  n*t  pretend  to  do  more  than  apply  tourniquets  to  stop  the  bleeding,  and  many  of  the  men  eama 
back  to  the  guns  in  that  condition,  while  otli<*r8  was  killetl  in  the  bands  of  the  surgeons.  One  sho( 
came  through  the  cock-pit,  jist  over  the  surgeon's  head,  and  killed  Midshipman  Laitb,  who  was  com- 
JBg  np  on  deck  with  a  tourniquet  at  hia  shoulder,  and  another  killed  a  seaman  who  had  already  lost 
b<Mh  arma.  Our  guns  was  nearly  all  di»moonted,  and  finally  there  was  but  one  that  could  be  brought 
to  bear;  and  so  completely  was  the  crew  disabled,  that  the  commodore  had  to  work  at  it  with  hia 
own  hands.  The  men  became  almost  furious  with  de{]>iir,  as  they  found  themselves  made  the  tar§e| 
for  the  whole  squadron  ;  and  the  wounded  complained  bitterly  of  the  conduct  of  the  Niagara,  as 
they  lay  dving  on  the  decks  and  in  the  cock- pit  Two  shou  passed  through  the  magasina;  ooo 
knocked  the  lantern  to  pieces  and  sent  the  lighted  wick  upon  the  floor ;  and  if  the  gunner  had  n't 
have  jnmpad  on  it  with  his  feet,  before  it  caught  the  loose  powder,  my  eyes  I  but  that  'ere  ship  and 

J  thiof  OB  board  would  here  gone  into  the  air  like  a  sheaf  of  aky-roeketa,  and  then  as  was  on 
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kourd  never  vovld  have  kiiow*d  vhieh  tide  whipped.  Out  of  one  hundred  men  that  went  into  no- 
tion, eiffhiy-three  were  either  killed  or  wounded,  end  every  officer  waa  killed  or  hurt,  except  the 
comuMMore.  Our  lieutenant  of  marines,  Lieutenant  BnooKS— him  a*  was  called  *The  Boston 
Apollo*— the  handsomest  man  in  the  service,  wes  cut  nearly  in  two  by  a  eannon-tboc,  and  died 
before  the  close  of  the  action. 


*  It  was  nigh  on  all  up  witn  us.  The  men  was  real  grit,  though,  and  even  the  wounded  cried  *  Blew 
her  up,*  rather  than  strike.  Well,  as  things  stood,  there  was  an  end  of  the  Lawrence,  so  far  as  fight- 
ing went;  and  our  commodore  says,  says  he,  *  Lieutenani  YAaMALjL,  the  American  flag  must  not  be 
ly  head  this  day,  while  lift  remains  in  my  body ;  I  will  go  on  board  that  ship  and 
lo  action,  and  I  will  leave  it  to  you  to  pull  down  the  Lawrence's  flag,  if  there  is 
we  n>t  our  barge  alongside,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven  not  so  much  injured  but 
d  off  we  pushed  for  the  Niagara ;  the  commodore  standing  with  his  motto-flag 
\  as  soon  as  the  enrmy  caught  sight  of  us,  they  delivered  a  whole  broadside 


pulled  down  over  my  head  this  day,  while  lift  remains  in  my  body ;  I  will  go  on  board  tiiat  ship  and 
oring  her  myself  into  action,  and  I  will  leave  it  to  you  to  pull  down  the  Lawrence's  flag,  if  there  is 
no  help  for  It.'    Sowe^  .......        - .»  .   ,  ,     ^^^ 

what  she  'd  float,  and  c 
under  his  arm;  but  ai 

directly  at  the  hoat,  and  then  peppered  away  so  briskly  that  the  water  all  around  us  bubbled  like  a 
duck-pond  in  a  thuoder-shower.  There  Pburt  stood,  erect  and  proud,  in  the  starn-sheets ;  his  pw- 
tols  strapped  in  his  belt,  and  his  sword  io  his  hand ;  his  eyes  bent  upon  the  Niagara,  as  if  he  'd 
Jump  the  distance ;  never  heeding  the  shot  flying  around  him  like  haiL  The  men  bened  him  to  sit 
down ;  they  entreated  him  with  tears  In  their  eyes ;  but  it  was  not  till  I  dragged  him  down  by  main 
force,  the  men  declaring  that  they  would  lay  upon  their  oars  and  be  Uken,  Umt  he  consented. 

*  There 's  them  as  says  the  Niagara  would  n't  come  down,  and  there  'a  them  as  says  she  could nt ; 
an  /knows  is,  that  when  our  gallant  young  commodore  took  the  qnarter-deck,  she  walked  down  into 
the  thickest  of  it  quick  enough.  My  eyes !  how  we  did  give  it  to  'em,  biasing  away  from  both  sides 
at  once.  We  ran  on  between  the  Detroit  and  Charlotte,  our  guns  crammed  to  the  muzzle,  and  deli- 
vered both  of  our  broadsides  into  'em  st  the  same  time,  arape,  cannister  and  all,  raking  the  others  as 
we  passed ;  and  tha  Niagara  lads  showed  it  was  n't  no  fWult  of  iheir'n  that  they  had  n't  come  aartier 
to  their  work.  I  never  know'd  guns  served  smarter  than  they  sarved  iheir'n  till  the  end  of  tke  ac- 
tion, nor  with  better  effect.  We  soon  silenced  the  enemy  and  run  up  the  stars  again  on  the  Law- 
rence, as  she  lay  a  complete  wrack,  shattered  and  cut  up  among  them,  for  all  the  world  like  a  dead 
whale  surrounded  by  shirks.  They  struck  one  after  another,  much  like  you  may  have  seen  the  flags 
of  a  fleet  run  down  after  the  evening  gun ;  and  as  the  firing  ceased,  and  the  heavy  smoke-bank  roHed 
off  to  leeward,  shiver  my  timbers !  but  it  was  a  si^ ht  for  a  Yonkee  ta*4o  see  the  striped  buntinf  slap- 
ping triumphantly  in  the  breeze  over  the  British  jacks  at  their  gafis.' 

The  following  nmning-aketeh  is  in  quite  a  difierent  yein  from  the  foregoing ;  but  it 
m  indicative  of  a  fine  appreciation  of  nature,  and  of  feelings  only  too  uncommon  in  thif 
worid  of  burineas  and  thrift.  The  paasage  is  from  a  chapter  entitled  the  *  The  Hod- 
wmRlyer:' 

•  How  rich  and  verdant  extend  thy  shores,  delightAil  river!  Oh,  kindly  spirit  I — Cbatoh,  Die- 
]»I0B,  Irvii«o,  whate'er  we  call  thee^witJi  what  delightlhl  Indian  summer  of  mstie  atory,  of 
dreamy  legend,  hast  thou  invested  them!  Lo !  as  we  slide  along,  what  moving  panorama  preseals 
itself  I  Phlegmatic  Mynheers,  in  sleepy  Elysium,  evolve  huae  smoke-wreaths  of  the  fragrant  weed 
as  they  watch  thy  placid  stream.  Blooming  Katbimja,  bnddmg  like  roses  out  of  their  boddicea,  co- 
quette with  adoring  Ichabops  ;  sturdy,  broad-breeched  beaux,  sound  '  boot  and  saddle.'  Roarina 
Baom  dash  along  on  old  Gunpowders.  Headlees  horsemen  thunder  onwards  throogh  Haunted  HoP 
tows,  heads  on  saddle-bow.  Dancing,  laughing  negroes,  irate,  rubicund  trumpeters,  huge  Dvtch 
menry4iakings,  groaning  feasts,  and  *  loafing,*  hen-pecked  Ripb,  pass  in  review  before  ua.  And  now, 
as  we  open  the  Tappaan-Zee,  see  I  see  Old  Hknsrick  ;  see  the  old  fellow  in  his  scarlet  cloak.  Us 
gallant  hanger,  cocked-hat,  and  mnny -buttoned  breeches;  see  how  the  huge  clouds  of  nnoke,  eocir- 
ellng  his  nose,  float  upward,  as,  seated  on  hie  lofty  poop,  he  sluggishly  lays  his  course.  Bee  the  old 
Dutchman  — no,  stop !  stop  !•*-  'tis  but  a  creature  of  thy  fantasy,  floating  in  the  setting  aun-lightl 
Oh  1  historian  of  CoLmaBtrs.  with  thy  fellow-spirit,  him  of  the '  North  Star'  and  the  *  Evening  Wind,* 
gently  yet  sorrowAilly  you  flont  above  the  miasma-douds  of  gaia  that  in  their  poisonous  wreathe  oi- 
velope  your  countrymen.  In  the  evening  twilight  thy  beacon,  Stony  Point,  throws  far  its  streaming 
rays  o'er  the  du-kening  scenery  {  different,  1  ween,  when  mid  midnighi  mist  and  stillness,  mid  can- 
non-blaze and  roar,  *  Mad  Amtbont'8  attacking  oolumna  simultaneously  struck  the  flag-staff  in  thy 
eMtre.  The  sparks  stream  rocketrlike  from  our  chimneys  as  we  enter  your  dark  embrace,  ye  High- 
laads  I  Hark  I  the  roll  of  the  drum,  as  we  round  the  bend ;  thy  beautiful  plateau.  West  Point,  with 
its  gallant  spirits,  is  above  us.  Success  to  thee,  school  of  the  brave!  Engineers  for  her  honre  of 
peace,  soldiers  in  war  to  lead  her  armies,  dost  thou  fbmlsh  to  thy  country;  brave,  enduring  nma. 
When  fell  thy  sons  other  than  in  the  battle's  front  f  when  in  the  fiercest  danger  were  they  fovnd  re- 
oreant  f    Ay,  well  may  echo  answer  *  When  V ' 

Our  author  givefl  ua  vivid  limninga  of  the  White  Mountains,  Holyoke,  of  Lake 
George,  Ticenderoga,  Montreal,  etc ;  of  bass-fishing  at  Newport ;  of  Brenton's  Reef; 
of  the  banks  of  the  Potomac ;  and  our  readers  will  find  him  entirely  at  home  in  his 
description  of  the  night  attack  on  Fort  Erie,  and  the  Battle  of  Lundt's  Lane.  More- 
over, they  may  repair  with  him  to  Greenwood,  and  there  muse  and  moralize  in  its  solemn 
shades,  and  survey  with  him  the  matchless  scenery  which  environs  that  consecrated 
ground,  near  and  frir,  on  every  side ;  they  may  listen  with  him  to  the  Country  Pastor,  or 
to  the  horriUe  story  of  <  The  Medical  Student' and  <  The  ReMinectionJite;'  and  when 
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tliey  Aall  have  done  m,  they  will  thank  as  for  ham^  nidieat«d  to  them  a  Mnree  of 
fiterary  enjoyment  of  no  oommon  oider.  We  are  glad  that  capaUe  gentlemen  like 
Mr.  SiLiJiiAN,  immened  although  they  may  be  in  the  constant  careo  of  a  boBineM 
life,  do  eometimeB  break  through  the  routine  of  daily  toil,  and  favor  the  reading  pub- 
lic with  the  frnita  of  their  penonal  oboenration  and  experience  m  the  world  around 
them ;  and  by  inch  recreation,  at  the  same  time  receiving  and  conferring  pleamtre. 


Go«F  wrni  Rxadibs  amd  GoaRMpoNnBim.— Of  all  the  nnpremeditated,  heart* 
fdt  thooghtB  to  which  the  aaMx;iations  of  the  holiday  eeaeon  through  which  we  have 
recently  pened  have  given  rise,  we  have  seen  none  which  have  touched  us  more 
nearly  than  those  embodied  in  the  chaste  and  well-chosen  language  of  *  Lincoln  Ram- 
WLM,'  in  <  A  Christmas  Dream,'  which  graced  a  late  ittue  of  the  *  New  Worid '  weekly 
journal.  The  writer  &lb  in  with  a  mysterious  stranger,  who  at  length  announces 
himself  as  the  <  Passing  Year ;'  who,  perceiving  that  his  interiocntor  is  on  the  *  border- 
line of  life,  the  boundary  between  manhood  and  old  age,  a  period  when  the  aUbctions 
and  feelings  linger,  the  mind  still  looking  backward  to  the  scenes  in  which  it  knew  the 
sweetest  delights,  while  the  flesh,  growing  weaker  at  every  step,  journeys  toward 
eteniity  f  shows  him,  as  it  were  in  a  glass,  the  Christmas  of  his  boyhood  and  the 
Christmas  of  his  manhood.  *  Alas !'  says  the  Passing  Year, '  many  Who  shouted  de- 
liriously at  my  advent  are  now  low  in  the  dust,  and  have  been  compelled  to  look  on 
poweriess,  while  Dbath  laid  his  icy  hand  upon  some  of  the  most  generous  hearts  that 
ever  thrilled  within  mortal  bosom.*  '  I  could  tell  you  of  one,'  he  says -^  and  well  do 
we  know  the  feeling  with  which  this  is  spoken,  (as  indeed  We  did  the  Departed,  of 
whom  it  is  spoken,)  for  it  is  the  tribute  of  a  surviving  twin-brother  to  his  <  divided 
half'  inthegrAve: 

I  OOUI.D  ull  yoB  of  0B6  who  Meaied  born  to  show  how  maeh  that  wm  innortal  and  noble  eonid 
dw«U  within  lh«  praeineta  of  a  hnman  frame.  From  chtldhood'a  earlieat  prime  to  the  moment  when, 
Ihr  from  friendi  and  kindred,  he  breathed  out  hia  ipirit  to  HeaTen,  there  was  oo  time  wheo  he  atood 
in  the  path  of  any  fellow- creature,  or  wheo  there  ejciated  ooe  wreteh  to  whom  hia  departure  eonld 
affKd  a  thrill  of  fieodiah  aatitfaetioa.  Hu  heart  waa  open  to  generous  ioflueneee,  a«  his  conotenanco 
to  the  benign  ezpreaaioo  which,  beamiog  from  every  feature,  cheered  his  troop*  of  frienda.  There 
VM  BO  impulse  of  hia  soul,  no  word  on  his  lip.  no  premnre  in  his  hand  that  bad  ever  felt  the  infln- 
enee  of  hypocrisy  ;  and  in  the  prime  of  his  manhcMd,  you  might  have  read  his  nature  as  easily  as 
that  of  a  child.  Having  nothing  to  conceal,  he  wondered  that  men  were  surprised  with  the  (hmkneaa 
which  was  part  of  his  nature,  and  be  could  not  understand  why  in  association  with  bis  fellows  them 
eonld  be  a  feeling  called  reaerve.  There  were  many,  very  many  ptaeea  where,  without  his  ever 
fcaowing  of  his  importance,  the  appearance  of  this  heBovolent  and  kindly  ^ing  was  hailed  m  the 
Bvfferar  hails  the  ruddy  dawn ;  and  when  he  was  striving  to  cheer  the  b«»avy  hours  of  those  who 
seemed  to  need  bis  sympathy,  how  many  hearts  were  eeger  to  yield  him  the  same  solace!  Full  <^ 
boyish  Innocence,  be  yet  plumed  himself  upon  the  ripe  experience  and  practical  wisdom  of  the  man, 
nmnming  for  the  while  to  give  himself  the  weight  that  age  and  title  demand ;  an  appearance  of  an- 
alerity  which  could  but  fw  a  moment  abide  him,  and  which  only  served  to  amuse,  like  a  grotosqnn 
■ask  concealing  the  featnree  of  a  smiling  feee.  in  all  that  was  geoorous,  unselfish  and  warm  hearted, 
he  wna  to  most  of  his  fellows  tho  wonder  aa  well  as  idol ;  and  there  lives  not  one  being  who  ever 
aooght  the  inllnenee  of  his  kindly  spirit  and  went  away  dissatisfied.  Men  wondered  that  he  did  not 
yuBTB  for  ftnw,  and  yet  deteeting  hinuelf  in  suefa  a  desire,  he  would  have  banished  the  thought  at 
once,  as  involving  a  wish  to  elevate  himself  above  those  whom  he  loved.  He  would  rather  have  tho 
thanks  of  n  beggar  than  the  Chrone  of  a  CjBSAm.  But  he  has  gone  down  Into  the  grave,  even  when 
hia  friends  strained  the  sight  of  their  bearu  lor  hia  coming,  and  delighted  in  the  expeclalion  that 
they  mnst  soon  behold  one  who  never  grasped  the  hand  of  nla  fellow  /h>m  any  but  a  brother*B  feel> 
iaga.  He  has  gone,  from  no  more  apparent  neceesity  than  dies  the  bird,  which  during  the  auBBy 
aeaaon  poured  out  iu  melodious  song  from  the  leafy  spray,  and  has  since  uttered  iu  last  note  in  the 
wild  wood.  He  has  gone,  and  all  who  knew  him  lament  his  departure,  and  feel  that  it  ia  greater 
trial  to  renwin  here,  now  that  he  ii  no  more,  than  even  to  venture  on  the  unknown  world  in  quest  of 
him  and  the  hearty  greeting  he  knew  how  to  give.  If  you  ever  feel  a  doubt  that  the  beautiful  and 
good  eniat  hereafter,  think  of  such  a  ehameter  aa  I  have  ham  deaciibod,  and  aik  yonranlf  if  th«o 
•  such  a  being  having  existed,  should  ever  utterly  perish.' 

B^— !'    He  is  before  us  at  this  moment,  with  his  large  Una  eyes, 
the  lif^t  of  his  kindly  soul,  as  when  at  parting  we  '  toaohsd  wine 
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glasses/  aud  bade  him  God-speed '  on  his  country's  errand  to  Mexico.    Bui,  difficult 

task  though  it  be,  as  too  many  have  found  to  their  sorrow,  we  are  detaining  the  Paa»- 

ing  Year,  who  proceeds  to  exhibit  to  the  narrator  a  picture  of  the  Christmas-table  of 

his  boyhood : 

*Tkx  dinner*table  wu  suiTOUDded  by  the  family  ooce  more.  There  wm  not  eren  one  ebeeat. 
He  *by  wbosfl  kiud,  patornol  side'  wo  prew  toward  manhood,  occupied  the  bead  of  the  table ;  his 
hrir  BlighUy  daahed  with  crrey,  bis  face  radiant  with  a  cheerftal  smile,  and  his  proud  fiance  directed 
around  the  abundant  board  to  those  on  whom  his  hopes  and  pride  now  centereiL  And  there,  too^ 
was  my  mother ;  she  of  whom  the  recollection,  now  that  she  has  been  some  years '  laid  in  her  narrow 
place  of  rest,'  is  like  a  minjriod  sense  of  pleasure  and  duty,  each  ever  present,  and  each  in  tumfrow- 
ing  stronger  than  its  kindred  feeling ;  she  to  whom  in  my  earliest  sufferings  I  breathed  my  secrst 
complaints  with  the  sublime  confidence  that  they  were  as  safe  as  they  could  be  in  Heaven ;  she 
whose  ready  ear  caught  up  every  syllable  in  which  I  told  of  any  wrong  her  son  had  suffered,  or  honor 
he  had  attained,  however  evanescent ;  she  whose  large  heart,  peopled  by  her  children,  seemed  yet 
capacious  enough  to  nurture  all  the  afflUcted  of  the  human  race ;  she  whose  face,  even  now,  in  ihe 
greatest  anguish  of  msnhood,  comes  like  an  angel  frum  God  to  my  spiriiual  sense,  and  whispers  in  lan- 
guage which  the  t>oul  only  can  heor,  that  there  will  be  a  season  of  relief  and  of  happiness ;  ah«,  the 
dearly  beloved  idol  of  my  whole  nature,  whose  hand  stilt  seems  to  hsve  smoothed  my  pillow  when  I 
lie  down  for  rest  on  earth,  whose  presence  shall  be  felt  in  each  thrill  uf  my  latest  breathings  at  the 
solemn  hour  of  death,  and  who  I  know  will  be  the  first  to  meet  me,  if  we  be  restored  to  each  other, 
by  the  benign  mercy  of  a  benevolent  Goo.  There,  too,  about  that  table  were  all  my  brothers  and 
sisters.  All  wore  in  perfect  health,  and  all  happy.  Such  eating,  drinking,  laughing,  singing,  and 
afker  the  dinner,  such  dancing,  tumbling,  and  pluying  at  bliudman's  buff!  The  scene  want  s winuniag 
before  me,  and  in  an  instant  the  whole  of  a  past  life  was  disclosed.' 

The  time  of  the  Passing  Year  is  fast  drawing  to  a  close  ;  but  before  ho  departs  he 
shows  to  the  dreamer  yet  one  more  scene  ;  it  is  the  parlor  of  his  ancient  home  ;  and 
aroimd  the  dimly-burning  fire  sit  four  figures,  holding  correspondence  with  each  other 
through  looks  that  indicate  conversation^  but  are  unattended  by  any  sound.  In  these 
he  recognizes  with  ecstatic  joy  the  dear  departed  members  of  his  family,  enjoying  as 
they  were  wont  to  do  in  life  that  home  which  their  presence  had  so  often  made  happy. 
He  sees  them  ascend  to  the  rooms  where  the  family  repose,  when  each  of  them  stoops 
over  those  who  are  sleeping,  to  kiss  the  slumberer's  cheek  ;  and  when  he  himself  lies 
down  to  rest  for  the  night,  the  beloved  faces  visit  his  couch  also,  and  linger  over  his  pillow 
with  looks  of  undying  love  ;  and  he  hears  prayers  for  his  prosperity  mingled  with  sounds 
of  sweetest  melody,  which  seem  to  combine  the  expression  of  all  the  memories  that  have 
followed  his  steps  from  the  days  of  his  childhood.  *  And  he  awoke,  and  behold  it  was  a 
dream!'  .  .  .  'TAeS'tarff '(slightly  ambitious  in  subject,  we  should  say,  after  Btron  and 
one  or  two  other  clever  rhymists  whom  we  might  name)  must,  so  far  as  our  readers  are 
concerned,  remain  *  under  a  cloud.'  They  lack  force,  expression,  rythm ;  and  lacking 
these,  they  are  naught  Those  glorious  orbs,  rolling  through  boundless  space  and 
countless  time,  have  been  finely  apostrophized  by  Thomas  Miller,  the  bosket-maker, 
author  of  *  The  Young  Greyhead,'  in  our  last  number : 

*  Gold  wears  to  dust  —  yet  there  ye  are, 
Time  rots  the  diamond  —  there  ye  roll 
In  primal  light,  as  if  each  star 
Enshrined  an  everlasting  soul  I' 

There  is  more  in  any  one  of  these  four  lines  than  in  the  whole  ten  Spenserian  stanzas 
of  our  eastern  friend.  ...  A  pleasant  and  always  welcome  correspondent  in  the 
*  Queen  City*  of  the  West,  sends  us  an  agreeable  gossiping  epistle,  from  which  we 
flhall  venture  to  segregate  a  passage  or  two :  *  Of  course,  you  have  heard  about  our  big 
flood  recently?  The  lower  part  of  the  city  mightily  resembled  the  streets  of  Venice 
for  a  week  or  so.  The  view  from  the  Observatory,  ixt  those  days  of  snow-storms,  rain- 
tempests,  inundation  and  disaster,  was  solemnly  grand.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
sorrow  and  a  great  deal  of  sport  Houses  came  floating  down  in  the  general  wreck, 
sometimes  mhabited ;  craft,  that  would  confound  nautical  folks  as  much  as  the  Metho- 
dist meeting-house  did  the  captain  of  the  Charieston  schooner  in  Long-Islaiid  Sound, 
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wiiieh  you  will  remember  he  reported  as  having  <  larboard  nor  starboard,  gunwale,  stem 
nor  stem,'  and  as  coming  in  *  sach  a  questionable  shape'  that  he  could  n't  even  speak 
it  I  By  the  way,  do  you  remember  that  instance  of  inventive  genius  in  the  *  down- 
east'  coaster  who  was  lost  in  a  Portland-harbor  fog?  Being  completely  'obfiisti- 
cated,'  he  was  trying  to  'define  his  position,'  when  he  discovered  another  craft 
coming  directly  athwart  him.  There  was  but  a  moment  in  which  to  think  and  act 
Part  of  his  cargo  was  living  pork  for  the  Boetonites.  Laying  hold  of  a  handspike,  he 
belabored  some  of  the  n'n^-leaders,  and  shook  the  heavens  with  most  swinish  melody 
Wherenpon  the  invading  Yankee  cried  out  in  consternation, '  Helm  a-port !    We  're 

close  a-giDund  on  a  pig-sty !' When  the  watera  pervaded  the  business  portion  of 

our  city,  some  from  necessity  and  many  for  recreation,  extemporized  flotilla  of  all  sorts, 
and  went  cruising  about  town  in  great  glee.  But  some  of  the  '  lubbers'  were  ignorant 
in  req>ect  to  the  art  of  navigation.  In  one  instance  some  six  or  seven  were  afloat  in 
a  cumbrous  scow,  with  one  oar,  and  that  they  knew  not  how  to  use.  A  crowd  of  idlers 
bad  begun  to  *  poke  fim'  at  them  in  good  earnest,  much  to  their  chagrin.  But  delive- 
rance was  at  hand.  An  ancient  feminine  swine  came  swimming  past,  when  one  of  the 
gentlemen  grasped  a  curled  appendage,  directly  aft,  and  holding  tight  his  grip,  the  whole 

party  were  towed  gaUy  ashore.    If  you  had  heard  the  roars !' *  One  more  word 

and  I  am  done.'  Not  long  since  a  stalwart  Kentackian  landed  at  the  foot  of  the 
'  Queen  City'  in  the  night.  Carrying  a  high  head,  and  not  looking  well  to  his  ways, 
he  very  soon  stumbled  over  the  carcass  of  an  animal  well  known  in  *  these  diggings.' 
Picking  his  dignity  out  of  the  mud,  he  devoutly  exclaimed,  *0,  d —  n  such  a  town !  When 
men  die,  they  go  to  hell,  but  when  hogs  die,  they  go  to  Cincinnati !'  .  .  .  <  Thank 
yon  fat  nothing !'  Signer  *  T.  S.'  Your  *  ofier'  is  most  respectfully  declined.  Its  ad- 
vantages are  preeminent,  certainly.  When  we  publish  six  serial  articles  that  *  may 
be  good  for  nothing,'  we  shall  be  content  to  *  abide  the  verdict  of  our  readers.'  We 
father  choose  to  judge  of  such  matters  individually  and  professionally,  and  we  generally 
do.  Our  correspondent,  in  his  prospective  calculations,  reminds  us  of  a  young  *  Hoosier* 
who  presented  himself  to  the  captain  of  one  of  our  western  steam-boats,  stating  that 
he  had  l^en  ill  for  several  weeks,  was  entbely  out  of  money,  and  wished  a  situation. 
llie  captain  replied  that  there  was  no  situation  on  his  boat  that  was  vacant.  *  Well,' 
said  the  Hoosier,  *  I  don't  care  what  it  is ;  but  I  must  have  some  situation.'  *  I  have 
n't  any  for  you,  I  am  sorry  to  say,'  replied  the  Captain.  *  Well  now  look  here.  Cap- 
tain,' said  the  Hoosier,  *  we  won't  waste  words  about  it ;  I  tell  you  what  I  '11  do ;  I  '11 
engage  with  you  for  the  season  for  five  hundred  dollars,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  if 
yon  do  n't  like  me,  VU  buy  the  boat  !*  An  attractive  offer  that,  with  good  security ; 
and  quite  akin  to  the  *on-sight  on-seen' arrangement  suggested  by  our  correspon- 
dent. ...  It  '  dote  seem'  but  fair,  (having  given  so  prolonged  a  *  lift'  elsewhere  to 
Miss  Plato,)  that  we  should  let  Mr.  Abram  Gaul,  the  colored  Apollo  of  Boston,  have 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  his  last  anniversary  address  to  his  patrons.  His  muse 
this  year  has  been  uncommonly  propitious : 

•  EiOBnaif  hundred  forty-eight !  |  '  I  thank  all  that  *8  been  kind  to  giTe 

Thia  year  I  want  to  clean  yonr  paint,  |  A  little  vork  that  I  might  live ; 

Toar  floora  and  windowi  like  to  do  —  Many  others  too  I  do  diadain ; 

Tonr  curpeto  ahake  two  by  twa  |  They  want  the  work, but  gire  no  gain. 


*  Clean  booCa  and  dioea  —  iborpenee  a  pair, 
8o  every  one  clean  boots  may  wear ; 
And  all  the  work  purpose  to  do, 
Proportion  to  hot$  boot  and  shoe. 
TOL.  XXXI.  23 


'  I  keep  a  place  in  Old  Flag-Alley ; 
Yon  Ml  find  me  there  both  late  and  eariy„ 
In  Change  Atenue;  people,  eall 
At  No.  three  —  find  Assam  Gaul.* 
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'  The  New-Orlean»  Miscellantf  is  the  title  of  a  monthly  periodical^ '  devoted  to  the 
interestB  of  popular  sdenee,  and  to  the  adTancement  of  southern  literature/  the  January 
number  of  which  has  just  reached  us  from  the  *  Crescent  City.'  The  editor  and  pro- 
prietor is  Mr.  D.  Macaulat,  LL.  D.»  and  he  enters  upon  his  duties  with  evident  spirit 
and  detennination.  His  mitial  number  comes  before  us  with  a  good  variety  of  mate- 
riel, and  not  a  little  variety  of  quality.  The  editor*s  own  efforts  awaken  a  favorable 
opinion  of  his  ability.  His  opening  paper  upon  the  '  New  Year*  bespeaks  much  healtb- 
fol  thought,  and  at  the  same  time  reveals  an  unpractised  style.  In  the  following  sen- 
tences he  expresses  himself  with  forceful  fervor.  He  is  speaking  of  the  *  light  which 
has  shone  upon  the  nations  .**  *  When  the  sanctuary  became  a  prison  and  the  none  be- 
came a  jealous  step-mother,  this  same  spirit,  oppressed  beneath  the  gathered  wnmgi 
of  a  thousand  years,  exploded  like  a  mine,  casting  monks  and  monasteries,  popes  and 
prelates,  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  ;  letting  in  the  genial  li^t  of  that  truth  which 
makes  free,  upon  the  besotted  ignorance  that  had  so  long  enslaved  the  nations ;  which 
speaking  through  Wiclip,  and  LuTHCa,  and  Arnold  of  Brescia,  made  Leo  and  hii 
minions  quail ;  that  in  our  day  has  locked  the  wheels  of  Juggernaut,  scaled  the  waD 
of  Chma,  and  girdled  the  earth  with  hymns  of  Christian  worship.'  The  influence  of 
this  spirit,  he  adds,  is  now  felt  *  wherever  a  family  meets  at  the  fireside,  wherever  a  spire 
stands  the  silent  remembrancer  of  the  mission  of  Jesus,  wherever  the  newspi^ier  q»reads 
its  ample  page.'  We  are  sorry  to  find  a  gentleman  who  can  write  thus,  qieaking,  far- 
ther on,  of  associations  '  redolent  with  rich  and  kindly  feelings,'  (as  though  detectable 
by  the  sense  of  smell,)  and  sending  forth  such  stiltish  and  affected  sentences  as  these: 
>  There  are  omens  of  good  all  around  us.  The  fellow  of  the  m(Hikey  skin  has  been 
recognised  on  the  back  of  the  chattering  denizen  of  the  bush,  and  has  lost  its  power 
to  frighten ;  the  oak  and  ash,  which  in  wide  gyrations  ground  out  perpetual  interces- 
sion with  Heaven,  have  been  recognized  in  the  more  sonorous  and  sweet  voices  of 
hymning  winds  through  bowing  tree-tops,  and  man  has  worshipped  God  in  his  own 
temples,  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  seeing  there  His  bright  and  glorious  self-manifestations. 
And  the  lawn  and  the  long  face,  the  pallium  and  the  stole — what  are  these,  but  the  oak, 
and  ash,  and  monkey  skins  of  men,  who  have  gotten  beyond  the  eating  of  lizards  and 
snails,  and  raw  honw-flesh  T  *  Parlous  words'  these ;  and  how  inferior  to  the  easy,  na- 
tural manner  in  which,  elsewhere,  the  same  writer  speaks,  in  a  vein  of  pleasant  humor, 
of  his  *  first  article  :* 

'  I  HAVC  Still  a  copy  of  it  in  my  posseaaion.  It  it  written  with  great  neatnaaa,  folded  with  araeh 
elenoice,  and  endoneid,  in  a  fine  copperplate-looking  hand,  'StMHMt  Addrftd  to  tAe  ilfoeii,  Amgiui 
17th,  1799.'  I  would  not  part  with  it  for  a  very  great  sum.  It  was  not  suited,  however,  to  the  age 
in  which  it  was  written.  It  went  beyond  the  poetrv  of  its  times.  It  was  the  anticipation  of  a  light 
of  a  more  brilliaut  day ;  a  pearl,  in  short,  which  had  been  cast  to  the  swine.  Such,  at  lea»t,  was  the 
opinion  I  had  occasion  to  form  of  it,  when  in  the  notes  to  correspondents,  of  a  literary  magasine, 
long  since  deceased,  I  read  with  mingled  scorn  and  indignation,  the  following  notice  of  it :  *  The  eon- 
net  to  the  Moon  is  inadmissible ;  we  advise  the  author  to  procure  a  divorce  from  his  muse.  She 
will  never  do  him  any  credit  j  we  suspect  she  is  given  to  drink.'  *  Indeed!'  sud  I.  *the  malacfaws, 
•nimaginative  fool!'— and  I  closed  the  book,  and  never  looked  into  any  of  its  succeeding  numbera.* 

Among  the  articles  not  by  the  editor  we  remark  one,  the  first  of  a  series,  upon 
'  Living  Authors,^  which  numbers,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  improve  as  they  advance. 
The  first  of  the  series  treats  of  Mr.  Simmb.  It  is  an  amusing  paper.  After  inform- 
ing us  that  Mr.  Simmb,  through  pecuniary  disability,  had  few  advantages  of  eariy 
education,  having  been  apprenticed  to  a  druggist,  which  occupation,  after  a  few  years, 
he  found  uncongenial  to  his  mind,  and  setting  forth  other  the  like  important  facts,  the 
critic  passes  to  a  consideration  of  his  merits  as  an  author.  The '  negative  affirmation' 
rather  prevails  in  the  article ;  as, '  7/*  not  the  first  of  living  writers,  he  isj'  etc  ;  '  If 
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not  as  brilliant  as  Macadlat,  he  is  nevertheleflB,'  and  so  forth.  The  critic's  faets 
are  not  len  striking  than  his  opinions.  He  tells  ns  that  Mr.  Simms'  *  Tales  of  the 
Wigwam  and  the  Cabin'  have  received  umver9al  praise  from  the  leading  Eniopean 
joumab !'  Is  Blackwood's  Magazme  a  <  leading  journal  7*  We  believe  so.  Our 
readeis  have  heard  Blackwood's  <  praise'  of  the  work,  and  that  is  the  only  *  Euro- 
pean' noltce  of  the  book  that  we  have  been  so  fivtunate  as  to  encounter.  All  who 
have  ever  met,  or  who  shall  hereafter  meet,  Mr.  Sinus,  will  be  able  at  once  to  detect 
the  unfaithfulness  of  this  personal  limning :  '  Mr.  Siiciis  m  penKm  is  tall,  with  a  pro- 
ftuion  of  avJbfwm  loeksy  half  shading  his  broad  and  mosttoe  forehead  P  Now  Mr. 
Smfi^  hair  is  dark,  short  and  stiff,  and  his  forehead  low  and  unphrendogical,  in  a 
marked  degree.  Surely  erron  like  these  should  have  been  avoided.  But  we  are  gos- 
sipping  of  our  new  Southern  contemporary  overmuch.  We  wish  well  to  the  <  Mis- 
cellany,' and  shall  be  glad  to  iurther  its  interests.  We  place  it  upon  <mr  exchange 
fist  with  pleasure.  ...  *  Youna  Kit ick'  and  his  happy  little  sister  have  just  made 
as  inconion  or  <  raid'  mto  the  sanctum ;  and  in  the  absence  of  *  Maoois,'  the  nnnery 
maid,  have  flourished  abundantly  hereabout,  for  the  space  of  an  hour ;  driving  all 
editarial  thoughts  out  of  mind,  and  while  playing  themselves,  pla3ring '  the  very  deuce' 
with  our  gosrfpry.  Regarding  them  with  emotions  «^ch  would  have  been  unmixed 
bat  for  a  sense  of  duty  to  our  readera,  we  could  n't  help  calling  to  mind  Hood's  whim- 
sical ode  to  his  son,  some  three  years  and  a  half  old : 


"Thou  happy,  happy  elf  I 
(But  atop— first  let  me  kiM  away  that  tear,) 

Thoa  tiny  image  of  myxnlf  • 
(My  lore,  he 's  poking  peas  into  bi«  ear,) 

Thou  merry  laughina  vprite  I 

With  spiriu  fealher-iight, 
Uatoaehed  by  sorrow,  and  luuoiled  by  lin, 
(Good  heavens !  the  child  is  swallowiof  a  pin !) 

*  Thou  little  trieksy  Pncx ! 
With  antic  toys  so  funnily  hettuek, 
Light  as  the  singing  bird  that  wings  the  air, 
CAe  door!  the  door!  he  11  tnmble  down  the  stair!) 

Thou  darling  of  thy  sire ! 
(Why,  Jane,  he  'U  set  his  pinafore  a-fire !) 

Thou  imp  of  mirth  and  joy ! 
In  lore's  dear  chain  so  strong  and  bright  a  link, 
Thoo  idol  of  thy  parents !  —  (Drat  the  boy, 

There  goes  my  ink!) 

*  Thou  cherub— but  of  earth : 
Fit  ptey-fellow  for  Fays  by  mooa«light  pale, 

In  harmless  sport  and  mirth, 
nniat  dog  will  bite  bim  if  he  pulls  bis  tail  !*) 
Thou  human  humming-bee,  extracting  honey 
FrosB  every  bloesom  in  the  world  that  blows, 
Bwigiag  ia  youth's  Elysium  ever  snany, 

(Aaocher  tumble — that 's  his  precious  nose !) 
Thy  father's  pride  and  hope ! 
(Be'U  break  the  mirror  with  the  skipping-rope!) 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  predominates  here ;  affection,  anxiety,  or  annoy- 
aBoe;  at  all  events,  each  of  the  three  are  forcibly  represented.  .  .  .  ThbBrothbbs 
EUnrsn  have  just  published  two  brown-covered,  douUe-columned,  indiflerently- 
printed  romances,  by  Alphabkt  James,  Bsquire,  the  *  distinguished'  and  most  volu- 
minous English  novelist,  entitled  *  The  Convief  and  *  The  Latt  of  the  Fairiet.'  Our 
own  opinion  of  Mr.  Jam u,  as  an  author,  is  well  expressed  by  Dooolab  JntaoLD,  in 
a  recent  number  of  his  'Weekly  NetD»paper  :*  *  We  do  not  accuse  him  of  misapply- 
ing a  great  genius ;  he  has  no  genius,  property  so  called ;  no  creative  power ;  no  Pro- 


With  pore  heartnewly  stamp'd  fromnatnre'fadBt 
(Where  did  he  learn  that  aquint  T) 

'  Thou  young  domestic  dove! 
(He  11  have  that  jug  off  with  another  shove!) 

Dear  nurseling  of  the  Hymenial  nest ! 

(Are  those  torn  clothes  his  best?) 

Little  epitome  of  man  I 
(He  '11  climb  upon  the  uble ;  that 's  his  plan !) 
Touched  with  the  beauteous  tints  of  dawning  lift, 

(He's  got  a  knife!* 

Thou  enviable  being  1 
No  stornu,  no  clouds,  in  thy  blue  sky  foreaeeing. 

Flay  OS,  play  00 ! 

Toss  the  light  ball,  bestride  the  stick, 
(I  knew  so  many  cakes  would  make  him  sick !) 
With  fancies  buoyant  as  the  thistle-down, 
Prompting  the  face  grotesque,  and  antie  brisk, 

With  many  a  lamb-like  frisk, 
(Ha 's  got  the  scissors,  snipping  at  your  gown,) 

Thou  pretty  opening  roee ! 
(Go  to  your  mother,  child,  and  wipe  your  noae  0 
Balmy,  and  breathing  music  like  the  South, 
(He  really  brings  my  heart  into  my  mouth!) 
Fresh  as  the  mom,  and  brilliant  as  its  star, 
(I  wish  that  window  had  an  iron  bar!) 
Bold  as  the  hawk,  gentle  as  the  dove, 
(1  '11  tell  you  what,  my  love ; 
I  cannot  write  onleea  he  'a  sent  idwve !' 
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methean  fire  ;  he  has  not  even  very  brilliant  talents  or  finished  devemesB.  He  has 
a  serviceable  bat  not  over-ardent  imagination,  a  good  flow  of  words,  great  industry  in 
composition,  and  a  decided  avenion  to  any  sort  of  recognized  moral  evil/  He  is  a  pen- 
and-ink  author  entirely.  .  .  .  Onb  of  the  enticements  to  enUstment  for  the  army  in 
Mexico  is  a  large  hand-bill,  settmg  forth,  in  grandiloquent  phrase,  the  glory  and  honor 
to  be  acquired,  the  comforts  to  be  enjoyed,  and  the  money  to  be  gained,  by  becoming  a 
soldier,  and  forthwith  marching  upon  tbe  enemy.  But  a  single  line  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hand-bill,  in  letters  impolitically  large,  we  should  say,  seems  to  throw  an  air  of  *  dubi- 
osity*  over  the  whole  concern :  '  0"  Two  dollars  per  man  will  be  given  to  any  one 
who  will  induce  enlietments  for  the  army?  We  saw  a  forlorn-looking  vagabond  wist- 
fully perusing  one  of  these  affiches,  but  when  he  came  to  the  last  line,  he  drew  down 
the  coniere  of  his  mouth,  and  with  a  single  exclamatory  monosyllable,  sufficiently  ex- 
pressive but  not  over-classic,  he  turned  and  went  his  way.  An  old  and  esteemed  friend, 
upon  whom  no  <  good  thing'  is  ever  lost,  and  who  understands  word-painting,  as  weO 
orally  as  with  his  pen,  has  recorded  for  us  a  scene  of  which  he  was  reminded  by  a  men- 
tion of  the  foregoing  circumstance: 

On  a  troudng-ezcnriion  lut  sununer,  in  tbe  interior  of  Warren  coanty,  whieh  I  design,  one  day, 
to  tell  you  all  about,  we  ttuabled  nu  '  a  cbaracter  ;*  one  of  thoee  geniuaec  tbat  bang  about  etaUei 
during  tbe  day  and  tbe  bar-rooms  at  nigbt;  never  going  to  bed  and  yet  always  asleep;  wIknb  tbe 
eold  and  hungry  traveller  (arriving  at  twelve  o'clock  at  nigbt,  and  obliged  to  start  at  tbreo  o'clock  in 
the  morning  in  order  to '  get  through,*)  usually  finds  rolled  up  in  a  buffalo-robe  and  stowed  away  in 

*  tbe  bunk,'  or  perhaps  lying  on  two  chairs  by  a  stove,  in  which  tbe  last  ember  gives  unequivocal 
signs  of  going  to  sleep  also.  He  is  roused  with  difficulty,  slowly  unwinds  himself,  and  after  a  jaw- 
dislocating  yawn  or  two  *  stirs  his  slumps,'  makes  up  the  fire,  and  awakens  the  individual  who  has 
tbe  keys  of  the  liquor  department    He  is  never  trusted  with  lAcm.    His  name  Is  *  Bill,'  tbat  being 

the  universal  patronymic  of  all  men  of  his  '  condition,'  as  Toot's  *  Game-chicken'  has  iL 

*  Well,  it  was  with  .*  Bill'  that  we  were  trotting  along,  Just  after  sunrise,  in  the  month  of  June. 
The  fyagrant  air.  so  balmy,  soft,  and  delicious,  bore  on  its  breath  an  odor  such  as  Box,  in  bis  veritable 
history  of  Mrs.  Gamp,  describes :  '  It  seemed  as  though  some  fairy  firom  a  wine-vault  had  flitted  by, 
and  slightly  hiccupped.*  *  What  a  beautiAil  village!'  I  exclaimed;  'how  quiet  and  shut  out  from 
the  rest  of  tbe  world !  Surely  that  must  be  a  pleasant  place  to  live  in !'  'Yes,'  said  Bill,*  it's  bet- 
ter than  it  used  to  be.'  *  Why,  liow's  that  f '  '  O  well,'  said  he, '  tbem  was  the  bardeet  set  of  suckers 
lived  there  as  ever  I  knowed.  They  drioked  a  power  of  rum,  and  it  was  poor  mm  too;  and  they 
wouldn't  work,  no  how.  They  was  the  laziest  set  of  devils  ever  I  see  (  but  they  are  pretty  well  got 
rid  of  now.  I  call  myself  the  best  friend  that  town  ever  had.'  '  How  so,  Bill  T'  *  Well,  you  see, 
when  this  Mexican  war  broke  out  they  had  a  recruiting  company  down  tu  the  Springs,  and  I  listed 
more  than  forty  on  'em.  I  made  money  out  of  it,  too.  I  got  two  dollars  a  head.  1  driv'  a  good  bnai- 
i^ess,  and  I  took  my  money  aAd  inwested  it  in  cows.  I've  got  more  than  twenty  head  o'cow.  I*m 
going  to  start  a  dairy  to-righti.  I  lost  two  head  o'cow  last  month  with  the  murrain.'  '  But,  Bill, 
about  those  fellows  tbat  you  'listed  ?  What  became  of  them  f  Did  you  ever  bear  af  them  afterward  T 
Has  any  of  them  returned  f  <  No.  not  as  1  know  on.'  '  What  didn't  gel  shot  got  sick  with  tbe  dye- 
entery,  I  heer'd ;  they  say  it  mowed  *em  off  pretty  fast.  I  told  *em  a  whole  lot  of  fine  stories,  all 
about  the  '  Halls  of  Montezumas,'  and  the  gold  that  could  be  had  just  for  digging  for  it,  and  fhey 
could  get  just  as  mueb  liquor  as  they  wanted.  I  did  hear  seme  ou  *em  wan't  well  pleased  when  they 
got  there,  and  found  things  so  different  from  what  they  cal'lated.  Howsomdever,  I  got  mf  money 
and  I  hav'nt  seen  any  on  'em  sence,  and  I  do  n't  much  expect  ta' 

*  But  to  leave  Bill  for  the  present:  do  you  ever  notice  quite  a  number  of  young, tidy-lookiuf  gaa- 
tlemeu,  dressed  in  blue,  promenading  the  streets;  always  to  be  seen  in  the  Park,  on  the  City*HalI 
steps,  or  lounging  carelessly  about  the  Fountain,  waiting  for  somebody  that  never  oeemi  to  comef 

*  Seems  to  come,'  I  say,  but  they  do  come  —  and  they  go.  These  are  the  Mejtican  decoys.  Coming 
through  the  Park,  a  few  days  since,  I  saw  one  of  tbem  engaged  in  charming  an  innocent  look- 
ing mao  with  a  •stone  ia  his  hat,'  bis  face  radiant  with  smiles  and  liquor.  He  had  been  telling 
hia,I  could  discover  by  the  victim's  gesturee  and  expressions,  what  a  delightAil  time  the  soldiers  had 
of  it :  how  easy ;  *  no  work «  good  pay  j  nothing  to  do ;  't  was  a  delightful  sail  up  the  Gulf;  pleasant 
companions ;  and  when  you  return,  you  return  covered  all  over  with  glory,  and  a  land-warrant  in 
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joar  poekttL  And  than  such  gnat  iport  in  •hootiof  Um  d — d  Mexicani ;  o'  *t  wm  dalieioiu !  *  Tou 
coold  fofch  'em,*  (I  beard  the  plesMuit  little  aoidier  ny,  m  he  swung  hit  little  rattan  with  a  carelew 
air  between  hie  legs,  and  wished  hnowingljr  aa  I  paeeed  by.)  *  yoa  eoald  fetch  'en  at  fifty  or  tizty 
yarda^'  D  —  n  it!'  aaid  the  lubricated  victim, bringiag  aa  imaginary  rifieto  hi*  eye,  'I  can  fetch 
'em  at  a  haDdrad!'  The  little  anaconda  awallowad  him ;  and  he  ia  now  on  hia  way  to  the  *  Halla  of 
the  Montexumaa  I' '  ^ 

A  RA&s  and  *  matter-ftill  book'  (a  pteasore  to  read,  and  a  delight  to  remember  the 

giver,)  ie  that  which  we  have  just  received  from  an  esteemed  fiiend  in  a  siater  city, 

intituled  *  Sir  Thomas  Overhury  hU  Wyfe,  with  Additions  of  Newe  CharacterOt 

and  many  other  Wittie  Conceits,  never  before  imprinted*    It  was  printed  and  sold 

at  the  '  Signe  of  the  Beare,  in  Paul's  Church -yard,'  1632.   Observe  the  sententious- 

nesB  of  a  few  excerpts : 

'MoDSSTT  ia  both  the  mind'a  and  body's  beanty  met* 

*BxAUTy  ia  decent  shape  and  oolowa  liea  { 
Coloan  the  matter  are,  and  ahape  the  aont' 

Here  is  a  flattering  female  portrait ;  but  there  are  proofs  existing  at  this  day  that 
it  is  a  faithful  likeness :  *  She  reads  over  her  foce  every  morning,  and  sometimes  Uots 
out  pale  and  writes  red.  Her  devotion  is  good  clothes ;  they  carry  her  to  church,  ex- 
press their  stuff  and  fashion,  and  are  silent ;  if  she  be  more  devout,  she  lifls  up  a  cer- 
tain number  of  eyes  instead  of  prayers,  and  takes  the  sermon,  and  meaAires  out  a  nap 
by  it,  just  as  long.  She  sends  religion  afore  to  sixty,  where  she  never  overtakes  it,  or 
drives  it  before  her  again.*  Here  ensues  a  *  better  style  of  penon :'  <  Her  diaste 
beanty  is  like  the  bellows  whose  breath  is  cold,  but  makes  others  bum.  Dishonesty 
never  comes  nearer  than  her  eares,  and  then  Wonder  stops  it  out,  and  saves  Virtne 
the  labor.  She  wears  good  clothes,  but  never  better.  She  hath  a  content  of  her 
owne,  and  so  seekes  not  an  husband,  but  finds  him.  Now  she  i^  given  fresh  and  alive 
to  a  husband,  and  she  doth  nothing  more  than  love  him,  for  she  takes  him  to  that 
purpose.  So  his  good  becomes  the  business  of  her  actions,  and  she  doth  herself  kind- 
ness upon  him.  She  is  his  adopted  self.  After  his,  her  chiefest  virtue  is  a  good  hus- 
band ;  for  she  is  he.*  .  .  .  We  wish  to  record  what  we  conceive  to  be  an  illustra- 
tion of  *  black  ingratitude.'  The  eloquent  and  witty  Alvan  Stkwart,  the  well- 
known  *  Friend  of  the  Colored  Race,'  not  long  ago  spoke  these  fervent  words  in  a 
court  of  justice :  <  Every  drop  of  blood  ever  propelled  by  a  human  heart,  or  that  ever 
pulsated  in  a  human  wrist,  came  from  one  great  common  fountain,  one  vast  reservoir, 
and  flows  on  through  the  arteries  and  veins  of  successive  generations,  proving  its  iden- 
tity of  creation,  whether  it  rolls  through  the  arteries  of  an  emperor  or  flows  in  the 
vems  of  a  beggar,  or  htigates  the  clay  of  a  philosopher,  or  curdles  in  the  flesh  of  a 
bondnuin ;  whether  the  sun  of  Africa  has  painted  him  with  enduring  black,  or  the 
shades  of  the  Caucasian  mountains  have  bleached  him  up  to  white,  or  the  chocolate 
plains  of  India  and  prairies  of  America  have  embrowned  him  with  the  color  of  their 
soik ;  the  same  purple  stream  flows  on,  through  oppressor  and  oppressed,  king  or  sub- 
ject, saint  or.  sinner ;  affirming  the  great  truth  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  that  God 
*  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  from  the 
rMing  of  the  sun  to  his  going  down ;'  wherever  cold  freezes  or  heat  scorches,  where- 
ever  grief  k  pain  or  misery  is  distress.'  Now  this  view  of  equality,  Which  Mr.  Stsw- 
jknT  has  so  often  and  so  especially  applied  in  favor  of  the  negro  slave,  was  virtually 
set  at  naught  recently  by  the  following  ungrateful  toast,  offered  by  a  *  colored  brother :' 

'JiasSA  Alvan  Stxwast  :  He  get  white  face,  but  a  Unci  ksmrt  i* 
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An  esteemed  friend  and  only  too  infrequent  correspondent,  in  a  neighboring  eastern 

State,  alluding  to  the  recent  death  of  the  lamented  Geokgb  H.  Colton,  editor  of  the 

*  American  Whig  Rexnew,*  writes  us :  <  It  grieved  me  to  hear  of  his  death.    I  always 

make  the  case  of  one  like  him  my  own,  and  never  know  how  to  reconcile  it    Dark, 

dark,  dark  is  the  river  which  we  must  all  pass  over,  9ive  reges,  Hve  inopes  eolotii. 

HoRACB  sometimes  touches  on  this  subject  weU : 

'  LiNQUSiTDA  tolloa,  et  domot  et  p]acao«, 
Uxur,  neqoe  haram  quM  colU  urbonim 
Te  prefer  iavitaa  cupreMOs 
UUa  bref  em  donlDiuB  Mqaeter.' 

The  reader  will  find  in  precedmg  pages  a  touching  tribute  of  affection  to  his  mo- 
ther, written  by  Mr.  Colton  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  volume  of  the  Greek  ClaasiGs.  A 
single  stanza  of  that  poem  describes,  with  artistic  fidelity,  the  scene  of  the  last  resting 
place  of  his  mother,  by  the  side  of  her  mother  and  oun : 

*  Round  the  blue  beat  en*  the  light  clouds  flj, 
And  WMthioply  the  aoft  winds  eif  h, 
And  peaceAilly  the  waten  lie 

The  hills  between ; 
O!  could  thy  voice  to  mine  reply, 
How  blest  the  scene  I' 

Upon  a  sweeter  spot  the  great  sun  in  all  his  coune  looks  not  down.  Nature  has  no 
lovelier  scene  from  whence  the  departed  may  arise  to  a  celestial  paradise  in  the '  realms 
of  bliss.'  .  .  .  Wk  did  not  think  to  have  alluded  again  in  these  pages  to  our  some- 
tmie  belligerent  correspondent.  Professor  Tatlkb  Lewis,  until  a  distinct  question  of 
<  adjourned  veracity '  had  been  settled  between  himself  and  the  publisher  of  this  Maga- 
zine ;  but  we  cannot  well  resist  the  temptation  to  illustrate  our  own  recorded  impres- 
sions by  these  recent  remarks  of  the  editor  of  the  *  Tribune  *  daily  journal :  '  The  Pro- 
fessor '  has  often  claimed  to  fill  our  own  columns  with  articles  surcharged  with  venom, 
and  we  have  sometimes  mdulged  him,  for  peace's  sake,  while  <mr  better  judgment  re- 
volted at  the  concession.  We  know  no  other  man  so  rabidly  controversial.  A  simple 
statement  that  a  book,  maintaining  dogmas  averse  to  his  own,  *  seems  written  in  a 
candid  spbit,'  is  enough  to  provoke  him  to  acrid  and  interminable  protestations  forth- 
with. We  trust  there  is  nothing  in  the  creed  of  any  Christian  people  to  make  a  man 
neee9sarily  so  uneasy  and  disagreeable  ;  if  there  is,  they  have  our  heart-felt  sympathy.' 
'  Ditto  to  Mr.  Burke  !'  .  .  .  The  story  of  *  The  Captured  Banner,*  in  preceding 
pages,  (the  writer  of  which  has  recently  enlisted  for  life  under  the  white  banner  of 
matrimony,)  will  arrest  the  attention  of  the  reader.  We  are  assured  that  *  it  is  found- 
ed,' as  is  also  the  ensuing  anecdote,  which  was  derived  from  the  First  lieutenant  of 
Admiral  Cob's  vessel  In  an  engagement  with  Admiral  Brown,  of  the  Buenos 
Ayrean  service,  not  long  after  the  capture  of  the  aforesaid  banner,  Coe  had  fired 
every  shot  from  his  locken : 

*  What  shall  we  do,  SirV  asked  his  first  Lieutenant,;  '  weSre  not  a  single  shot  aboard;  rooad, 
gr«M,  canister,  and  double-headed,  are  all  gone.' 

'Powder  gone,  eh  f '  asked  Cos. 

*  No,  Sir ;  got  lots  of  that  yet' 

*  We  had  a  d— d  hard  cheese,  a  round  Dutch  one,  for  dessert  at  dinner  to  day;  do  yoo  raafamber 
Itr  said  Cob. 

'  I  ought  to ;  I  broke  the  carrleg.knifo  in  trying  to  cut  it,  Sir.' 

*  Are  there  any  more  aboard  f ' 

*  About  two  dosen ;  we  took  'em  from  a  drogher.' 

*  Will  they  go  into  the  eighteen  pounders  f 

*  By  thunder,  Commodore,  but  that's  the  idea  t    I'll  try  'em,*  cried  the  first  luff. 

And  a  few  minutes  after,  the  fire  of  the  old  *  Santa  Maria,'  (Cos'i  ship,)  which  had  ceased  eotir«|y, 
was  reApened,  and  Admiral  BaowN  found  more  shot  flying  over  his  head.  Directly  one  of  them 
struck  his  mainmast,  and  as  it  did  ao,  shattered  and  flew  In  erery  direction. 
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*  What  ia  that  they  are  firing?'  adied  BaowN ;  bn^  nobody  could  tcli. 

'  Direcdy  another  one  came  la  through  a  port,  aud  killed  two  men  who  atood  near  him ;  then  etrikinf 
tkm  opposite  bulwarks,  barst  into  fliadera. 

*  By  Jots  !  this  is  too  much ;  this  i«  aome  new>faaf  led  paixban  or  other ;  I  doat  like  'em  at  all  ;* 
cried  BaowK  ;  and  then,  ae  four  or  Ave  more  of  them  came  slap  through  his  sails,  he  rave  the  order 
to  An-away,  and  aetnall  j  backed  oat  of  the  fif  ht,  reeaiTing  a  parting  broadside  of  Dutcn  cheeaea.* 

Wb  confidently  trust  there  are  few  of  our  readers  who  do  not  sometimee,  nay,  we 
know  they  must  often  think,  with  pensifiil  heart,  of  that  straggle,  which  whether  it  he 
of  moments  or  houis,  or  days  or  weeks,  or  months  or  years,  in  brief  agony  or  length- 
ened tedioQsneas'  is  yet  the  same  —  the  struggle  with  the  Last  Enemy  that  shall  be 
destroyed  —  Dkath.  Sleeping  or  waking,  in  some  form  of  reality  or  shape  of  fancy, 
oomeB  the  dread  thought  that  we  must  soon  go  hence  and  be  here  no  more  forever. 
<  No  man,'  says  Ovkkburt,  '  truly  goes  to  bed  till  he  dies,  nor  wakes  till  he  be  dead.' 
An  eloquent  modem  divine,  in  a  recent  funeral  discourae,  speaking  of  this  continually 
repeated  struggle  of  life  with  death,  of  nature  with  dissolution,  says,  with  equal  force 
and  beauty :  *  We  can  hold  parleyings  with  the  Destroyer ;  we  can  make  a  truce 
with  him  for  a  tune ;  we  can  deal  with  symptoms  by  science,  and  prolong  our  days 
liy  care ;  but  the  process  is  still  the  same,  and  the  result  the  same.  life  grapples 
with  Death ;  and  the  strife  may  hold  out  long,  but  Death  always  comes  off  victorious. 
One  after  another  is  encountered  and  overthrown,  and  still  Death  unwearied  seeks  his 
man.  The  furrow  on  the  brow  and  the  paleness  of  the  cheek  ;  the  features  becoming 
more  thin  and  the  step  more  unsteady ;  all  these  are  the  signs  and  tokens  Death  puts 
upon  his  victims  when  he  marks  them  for  his  own.  The  tune  is  coming  with  us  all. 
The  change  we  see  in  one  anotheiB*  face  after  the  interval  of  no  more  than  a  single 
year,  is  too  plain  a  s3rmptom  to  be  mistaken.  Tlie  tokens  of  Death  we  read  in  one 
another.  We  know  that  we  are  wearing  them  ouraelves.  Gradually  but  surely  we 
are  walking  together  toward  the  silent  valley ;  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  are 
an  gathered  there.*  .  .  .  Wb  heard  last  evening  an  anecdote  which  illustrates,  we 
cannot  help  thinkmg,  the  justice  of  the  remarks  which  we  made  in  our  last  number 
touching  the  bizarre  style  of  preaching  of  such  divines  as  <  EHder  Km  at?,'  the  eccen- 
tric travelling  revivalist,  Mr.  Burchard,  and  clergymen  of  their  class.  At  a  *  watch- 
meeting,'  on  New- Year's  eve,  the  minister  alluded  to,  just  before  the  hour  of  twelve, 
after  one  of  the  oddest  and  most  grotesque  displays  of  clerical  eloquence,  pointed  sud- 
denly to  the  dock,  and  in  Stentorian  tones  exclaimed,  *  It  is  just  on  the  point  of  twelve ! 
The  clock  will  soon  begin  to  strike,  and  where  will  you  be !  God  is  waiting  to  have 
you  <  dose  in '  with  the  offers  of  mercy  before  that  clock  strikes !  I  have  called,  will 
you  refuse  ?  Let's  see  who  in  this  assembly  will  come  out  for  the  Lord,  before  the 
year  is  gone  forever  I'  The  premonitory  *  tick '  before  striking  was  now  heard,  and 
the  speaker  exclaimed,  <  Let  all  those  who  are  willing  to  come  out  for  Christ  rise  and 
ynm  forward  to  the  altar !'  Nearly  all  the  assembly  rose  and  crowded  toward  the 
polptt ;  and  while  in  the  act  of  doing  so,  a  maudlin  person  (who,  from  the  peculiar 
reputation  of  the  speaker,  had  come  there  to  be  amuitdf  and  brought  other  kindred 

^Hrits  with  him  for  the  like  purpose,)  rose  and  said :  <  Mr.  P ,  what  the  d — I  is  the 

reason  yon  don't  put  the  other  aide  of  that  question  ?  T-h-at-'s  no  way  to  take  a 
vote!'  Is  any  comment  neceiary  upon  a  fact  like  this?  .  .  .  Thr  enterpriamg 
Brotbsrs  HARnR  have  issued  an  edition  of  the  lAfe  of  the  ChevaUer  Bayard, 
so  well  known  to  the  world  as  the  pure,  brave  and  courteous  gentleman.  It  is  eom- 
pOed  by  Iftr.  W.G.  Simms,  who,  aooording  to  the  *Literary  World*  anthora'  and  pnb- 
BfriMn*  joDinal,  has  ooDected  the  most  approved  lives  of  Batabd,  and  so  availed 
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himself  of  the  collateral  mggestioiifl  of  other  works,  as  to  make  a  judicious  narrative, 
both  as  it  regards  the  authenticity  of  the  facts  and  the  sequence  of  the  events.  It 
is  in  compilations  like  the  *  Life  of  Marion,'  and  the  present  work,  that  Mr.  Simmb 
will  secure  more  reputation,  and  far  more  profit  than  in  original  adyenture. 

'  Lrr  me  meet  Dkatb  od  the  drear  ocean's  waste ; 
For  well  I  know  that  mighty  shadow  loves 
The  slimy  caverns  of  the  popalouf  deep.' 

This  aspiration  was  forcibly  embodied,  some  years  since,  in  a  marine  story  in  these 
pages ;  wherein,  in  an  episode,  the  writer  portrayed  the  fervor  of  his  desire  to  be  buried 
at  sea,  that  his  body,  held  in  the  dense  medium  of  the  mid-deep  ocean,  might 
0oat  forever  undecayed,  and  safe  from  the  dangers  of  the  rarer  flood  in  which  the 
monsten  of  the  deep  disport  themselves.  A  modem  poet,  J.  Batard  Taylor,  in  a 
late  number  of  Graham's  Magazine,  has  even  a  more  poetical  thought : 

*  BSHKATH  the  awflil  silence  of  the  sky,  i  '  The  soal,  which  wrestled  with  that  doom  of  pMB» 

Upon  some  mountain  summit  never  trod,        I        PnoMBTHXus-like,  its  lingering  portico  berer 
Through  the  bright  ether  would  I  climb,  to  die  |    Would  there  forget  the  vulture  and  the  chain, 


Afar  from  mortals,  and  alone  with  God  ! 
To  the  pure  keeping  of  the  stainless  air 

Would  I  resign  my  feeble,  failing  breath. 
And  with  the  rapture  of  an  answered  prayer 
Welcome  the  kiss  of  Death! 


And  leap  to  freedom  from  its  monntaio-bier! 
All  that  it  ever  knew,  of  noble  thought. 

Would  guide  it  upward  to  the  glorious  track. 
Nor  the  keen  pangs  by  parting  anguish  wrought, 
Turn  ito  bright  glances  back  V 


There,  on  the  earth's  heights,  instead  of  the  sea's  depths,  would  he  be  resolTed  to 
the  elements  in  the  *  slow  storms  of  ages,'  his  requiem  the  loud  wmds  and  the  aolema 
diapason  of  God's  awful  thunder,  and  the  cold  icy  peak,  fading  in  the  sky,  his  soblime 
monument  I  .  .  .  We  saw  at  the  opera  the  other  evening — and  heard  too,  aans 
one  in  his  neighborhood  could  help  doing — a  person  who  might  have  sat,  vrithout  the 
exception  of  a  single  feature,  for  this  portrait  by  Overburt,  in  his  *  Newes  .*'  *  He  ba> 
travelled,  but  has  seen  more  than  he  has  perceived.  His  attire  speaks  French  and 
Italian,  and  his  gait  cries  *  Behold  me !'  He  censures  all  things  by  countenances  and 
ahiugs,  and  speaks  his  own  language  with  shame  and  lisping.  He  is  long-winded, 
and  aUe  to  speak  more  with  ease  than  any  man  can  endure  to  hear  with  patience. 
The  current  of  his  speech  is  closed  with  an  Ergo  ;  and  whatever  be  the  question,  the 
truth  is  on  his  side.  'T  is  a  wrong  to  his  reputation  to  be  ignorant  of  any  thing,  and 
yet  he  knows  not  that  he  knows  nothing.'  .  .  .  We  relieve  *  M.'  of  any  *  suspense' 
at  once.  His  '  Olory  of  American  Forests*  is  a  piece  of  sheer  amateur  description. 
We  would  lay  a  small  wager,  though  we  seldom  do  such  a  thmg,  that  he  never  was 
in  an  American  forest  in  his  life.  There  is  no  more  chance  of  the  insertion  of  his 
'  poem'  in  the  Knickerbocker  than  there  is  of  a  thaw  in  ZemUa.  Hear  the  late 
Rev.  Mr.  Feabodt,  in  a  single  verse,  paint  the  scene  which  our  would-be  correspondent 
has  daubed  over  ten  times  the  amount  of  canvass  to  effect,  and  made  afler  all  only 
night-mare  kind  of  wilderness-landscape: 

*  God  of  the  forest's  solemn  shade ! 

The  grandeur  of  the  lonely  tree 
That  wrestles  singly  with  the  gale, 

Lifts  up  admiring  eyes  to  Tuxc : 
Bat  more  migestic  far  they  stand, 

Wkem  tide  fty  tide  their  rmjfcs  tkeffrrm. 
And  wove  en  high  tknr  pluwus  of  grum. 

And  Jighi  tknr  battlu  with  the  etorm  P 

It  will  be  behooveful  in  <  M.'  hereafter,  in  descriptions  of  nature,  to  consult  his  feel- 
ing more  and  his  imagination  leas.    A  natural  fact  is  worth  more  than  twenty  *ficUf 
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in  «  pictiire  of  so  soblinie  a  feature  of  the  earth  as  a  wUdeme«  of  intenniiiable 

woods.    .   .  .    The  recent  death,  in  a  moment  of  insane  despair,  by  his  own  hands, 

of  Mr.  HoBACB  Weijl«,  who  had  always  borne  a  character  of  the  highest  reqiecta- 

bility,  is  a  sad,  sad  event    Life,  to  his  spirit,  sensitive  of  dishonor,  was  worth  nothing 

with  a  brand  open  it ;  and  so,  alone,  in  a  ^^oomy  cell,  in  disgrace,  without  a  friend  to 

ooansel  or  acquaintance  to  advise,  he  drained  the  vital  current  from  his  heated  veins. 

His  rdatives  and  friends  have  our  warmest  sympathies.    He  was  the  unquestionable 

nTontor  of  the  *  Lethean,*  and  his  name,  in  connection  with  that  now  world-nnowned 

TUftXt  has  been  frequently  mentioned  in  these  pages.    .   .   .    Tbm  abuses,  let  us  say 

to  cor  Baltimore  friend,  (who  by  the  way  seems  to  have  '  more  fluency  than  talency/) 

wliicb  the  rich  man  inflicts  and  the  poor  man  snflen,  will  all  be  remedied  by-and-by ; 

if  not  here,  at  least  hereafter.    *  It  cannot  be,'  says  a  clever  modem  essayist,  <  thai 

the  ▲uooBTT  will  not  at  some  time,  and  in  His  own  inscrutable  manner,  equalize  the 

disparities  at  which  in  this  life  we  revolt    Hlis  omniscience,  which,  seeing  through 

an  the  disguises  of  a  corrupt  nature,  beholds  the  lecher  in  the  priest  and  the  virgin 

gpint  in  the  imfortunate  harlot ;  Hn  who  knows  how  favorably  the  conscience  that 

has  yielded  to  strong  temptations  compares  with  that  which  never  felt  the  necessity 

ef  iiwiitiHg  one  dishonest  in^wlse ;  Hn  who  beholds  the  injustice  by  which  trembling 

hmocenee  snfl^  at  the  bar  where  Moated  arrogance  presides ;  He  who  has  His  quick 

ear  ready  to  catch  the  dying  murmur  of  the  poor  outcast,  reluctant  even  in  the  last 

agony  to  let  the  world  that  has  rejected  him  know  how  he  feels  its  tyranny ;  Hb,  in 

Amu  who  knoiTB  the  truth  and  the  right,  and  can  exhume  them,  though  centuries  of 

ftlsahoed  and  wrong  be  piled  above,  has  some  great  temple  rsady,  where  under  His 

own  infallibie  guidance  that  which  was  unjust  on  earth  shall  be  remedied,  and  those 

wliosnifered  mjustice  shall  be  redressed.'    ...    *  The  SmoW'Stonn*  is  toomudi  like 

Oie  Rev.  SAiipH  Horr's  lines  on  the  same  theme,  which  were  first  noticed,  for  their 

truthinlness  and  simplicity,  in  these  pages,  and  were  afterward  warmly  commended  in 

the'Jformfi^iVinss'daily  journal,  and  other  newspapers  of  the  time.    .  .  .    Wngave 

some  yean  ago  to  a  young  correspondent,  residmg  at  GiH,  Massachusetts,  the  nom 

de  piume  of  '  The  Peamtni  Bard,'  under  which  signatnre  he  wrote  several  poetical 

artideB  te  this  Magaaine.    Among  these  was  <  The  Lament  of  the  Cherokee,*  which 

contained  two  or  three  pre<Sminently  admirable  stanzas.    Some  of  oar  readers  will 

remember  these  parts  of  verses : 

*Ot  sorr  falU  the  dew,  ia  the  twllifbt  deMendiag, 
AadttJl  grows  tfaeahsdowf  hiU  os  Um  plalst 
And  nif  ht  o'er  the  fkr-diatant  Ibreat  if  beodinf . 
Like  the  stona-fpirit  derfc  o'er  the  IrMsahMM  Mela  !* 

'  Ii  it  the  low  wind  throsgh  the  wet  willowi  nuUstf, 

That  ilb  with  wild  samben  vy  Ikleaiaf  ear  f 
Or  ifl  aone  hemit-rill,  in  the  eoUtude  gndiinf. 
The  itraiige-plajring  minstrel  whoee  mnsie  I  heart' 

*  Great  Bporr  or  Goon,  whose  abode  ia  the  heaveB, 
WhM*  mMwiae  efputU  iatJuhemiMtht  sky, 

Witt  Taou  gif  e  to  the  wanu  of  the  ebuaoroos  caven. 
Yet  tun  a  deaf  ear  to  my  piteous  cry  f 

Hie  tine  uto  have  ttalksised  oontaiiw  one  of  the  most  perfect  similes  we  have  ever 
eneouBtered  in  the  vene  of  any  American  poet  We  have  before  us  a  poem  entitled 
*  Thankegimng  £o€,'  by  the  same  author,  Mr.  Josiah  D.  CAimiif  o.  It  evinces  the  finest 
dameetic  home-feeliag,  m  full  of  quiet  WiLKin-like  pietores,  and  with  some  few  Aiuhs 
ef  venifiettlaea,  is  really  a  most  cnditaUe  prodnetion.    It  is  preceded  by  a  peteiotie 

TOL.  xxa*  ^ 
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and  well-written  *  Invocation/  and  is  dedicated,  in  a  neat  tribute,  to  the  fint  of  Ame- 
rican poets,  (We  might  say,  the  fint  of  living  poets,)  W.  C.  Bat  ant.  ...  *  How 
waa  Adam  ejected  from  Paradise  7'  asked  a  Sunday-school  teacher  recently  of  a  great 
'  Herculaneum  fellow*  of  a  pupil.  <  Why,  he  was  snaked  out  !*  was  the  infelligent 
reply.  .  .  .  Some  penny-a-liner  has  taken  from  an  old  '  Table'  of  the  KnickKr- 
BocKBR  the  original  anecdote  of  Talleyrand's  application  to  Benedict  Arnold  lor 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  this  country,  distended  it  to  something  less  than  a  news- 
paper column,  filled  it  with  exclamation-points,  italics  and  small-capitals,  and  pahned 
it  off  upon  some  journal  as  his  own.  The  original  anecdote  wa^  given  to  us  by  James 
Hamilton,  Esq.,  eldest  son  of  the  eminent  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  derived  it 
from  the  lips  of  TaIleyrand  himself.  .  .  .  The  following  additional  tribute  to  a 
'pil*  which  has  penetrated  the  very  <  bowels  of  the  land,'  and  is  making  a  grea£  stir 
in  the  community,  has  been  sent  to  us,  by  *  One  who  Nose*  for  publication.  '  Hie 
origmal  may  be  seen  at  this  office :' 

*  Mt  Dbsb  Sua :  Being  in  your  Uaf  axeene  a  urtikal  upon  the  effkkaqr  of  the  Ori^mberg  FmmOf 
fUt  1  beg  leaf  to  orfer  up  my  feebul  teatimooy  in  beharf  theraoA  HaYiny  lont  orl  my  hafe  imi  my 
*  «d,  I  re»ortid  aa  a  last  recoune  to  the  abnve  ^1,  mixed  with  sum  of  the  Grean-Hoantinf  Otntadnt, 
purchaaed  at  the  Deepot.  My  hare  ^ew  rite  oH;  and  my  hed  have  been  free  iW>m  Dan  Driff  ever 
ai  nee.  My  wilb  orlw  naed  it,  who  wore  false  hair  y  one  box  corsed  the  hare  to  stick  fast  to  her  bed, 
and  she  is  now  a  iiving  ornameDt  to  Sosiety  in  behalf  of  the  Pil  and  Ointment  I  am  told  the  infree- 
duant  parts  cum  from  the  vally  of  Boheamiar,  near  Germany,  and  arrive  ia  the  Hanrer  Paketa,oncet 
a-weak.  It  is  a  very  rear  subsunce,  and  knone  only  too  one  single  indif  idf  le,  who  reaidea  in  Che 
He  of  White.  He  send  over  the  pil  in  kakea,  and  if  not  eaten  on  the  paasage  fenerally  arrivea  in 
lime  for  consumption  and  orl  other  deaeases  that  flesh  are  hair  to.  The  manager  sajf  their  air  a 
tbw  more  of  'em  left.' 

The  proprietor  of  this  <  rear  substance'  may  take  up  the  song  of  the  mountebank, 
as  set  down  by  an  old  English  comic  writer,  and  thus  enlarge  upon  the  various  merita 
of  his  nostrum: 


'  la  any  deafe  T  is  any  blinde  f 
Or  that  relief  from  pain  would  flodo  ? 
Is  any  foule  that  would  be  faire? 
Would  any  lady  change  her  haire? 
Does  any  dreame  T  does  any  walke  ^ 
Or  in  his  sleepe  affrighted  talke  T 
1  come  to  cure  whate'er  you  feele, 
WRhin,  withottte,  from  head  to  henle. 


*  Even  all  diseases  that  arise 
From  ill-disposed  crudities, 
From  too  much  study,  too  much  pdae, 
From  laxiness  and  from  a  straine. 
From  any  humor  doing  hMrme, 
Be 't  dry  or  moist,  or  cold  or  waraie ; 
I  come  to  cure  whate'er  yon  feele, 
Within,  without, from  head  to'  heale  !* 


Apropos  of  hair :  that  is  a  smgular  fact  recorded  by  a  recent  American,  touching 
the  *  'air  of  the  'uman  'ead,'  which  has  just  come  into  our  mind  '  in  this  connexion  :* 
*  At  Caen,  but  a  short  distance  from  Rouen,  there  is  a  market,  #hither  young  girls  re- 
sort, and  stand  hour  after  hour  with  their  flowing  hair,  rich  and  glossy,  deriving  addi- 
tional lustre  from  the  contrast  with  their  naked  shoulden.  This  is  the  resort  of  the 
merchant-barbers,  some  of  whom  come  even  from  England.  The  merchants  pav 
along  among  them,  examine  the  color,  texture,  evenness,  and  other  qualities  of  the 
beautiful  fleece,  haggle  for  a  sous,  and  finally  buy.  The  hair  then,  after  being  cut  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  head,  is  weighed  and  paid  for,  and  the  girl  goes  home  to  pre- 
pare for  another  shearing,  or  perhaps  to  purchase  a  husband  with  her  money.  An 
American  giri  prefers  to  let  her  hair  turn  to  silver  on  her  own  head,  or  if  it  must  be 
cut  off;  to  enjoy  the  crop  herself.'  .  .  .  How  is  your  wife  ?'  said  an  '  inquiring  friend' 
to  a  neighbor,  in  an  adjoining  county,  the  other  day.  *  Why,'  replied  the  interrogated 
peraon, '  she  has  a  very  painful  bile  on  her  aim,  and  she  is  not  very  well  herself.'* 
Them  seems  a  *  distinct&on  without  a  difference'  here,  to  our  poor  comprehension.  Is 
there  ?  .    .    .   We  like  not  the  argument  of  *  C  S.'  against  the  philosophy  of  the  lines 
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on  *  SicheB,'  quoted  in  onr  last  number.  If  we  were,  in  jnstice  to  the  Ai«l-Wibb,  to 
oompaie  oaxflelyes  with  the  many  who  want  what  we  poaMn,  rather  than  with  the 
few  who  poaMSB  what  we  want,  we  ahoald  prore  oonelves  leas  nnworthy  of  the  bteaa- 
inga  which  are  now  vouchsafed  to  na.  Give  us  a  competence,  with  health,  an  equable 
spirit  and  a  cheerful  heart,  and  we  ask  no  more.  .  .  .  *  Waitsk,  bring  me  a  catalo^ftM 
and  a  Unoel,*  nid  a  penon  sitting  near  us  the  other  day,  at  the  dinner-table  of  the  As- 
tor-Hone.  It  was  not  difficult  to  *  guess*  his  business  and  his  *  locality'  when  at  home. 
Speaking  of  'catalogues,'  reminds  us  of  our  fiiend  Kebss,  of  the  auction-house  of 
CooLBT,  KwMME  AND  HiLL.    He  was  Selling  a  fine  copy  of  Bacon  the  other  evening. 

*  How  much  for  this  Bacon  ?'  said  he  ; '  give  us  a  bid ;  start  it,  gentlemen ;  how  much  V 

<  A  shilling  .*'  exclaimed  a  moderate  bidder.     *  Oh !  no !'  responded  the  auctioneer ; 

<  here 's  *  too  much  pork  for  a  shilling !'  .    .   .   We  shall  endeavor  to  find  a  place  for 
the  'Incident  in  the  Southern  Oeean^    Sea-tales,  to  be  sure,  have  become  somewhat 
too  common ;  but  we  have  been  not  a  little  interested  in  that  part  of  the  voyage  de-    ' 
scribed  by  our  correspondent,  in  his  second  chapter,  wherein  are  set  forth,  with  over-< 
minntenesB  perhaps,  but  with  undeniable  spirit,  scenes 

*  Wbxn  the  nif  hu  w«re  long  and  the  tea  nn  hifh, 
Aad  th«  moon  hid  her  fiiee  io  the  depth*  of  the  ahj; 
And  the  meat  waa  •trained  and  the  eanvaaa  rent, 
By  lonie  demon  on  angrj  meeaage  Mnt :' 

and  we  think  our  readen  will  share  with  us  the  enjoyment  which  its  perusal  afibrded 
UB.  .  .  .  Thxkb  was  much  pleasant  entertainment  at  the  <  Festival  of  the  NeW" 
York  Bums  Club,*  which  commemorated  the  birth-day  of  the  renowned  Bard  of 
Scotland  on  the  twenty-fifth  instant  It  is  not  for  us  to  dwell  upon  the  banquet  itself; 
but  we  should  be  doing  negative  iiqustice  to  Mesna.  Clakki  and  Browns,  of  the 

*  Franklin  Coffee-House,'  Maiden-lane,  were  we  to  omit  to  state,  that  the  taUe,  under 
ih&T  capable  direction,  was  covered  with  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season,  admiraUy 
cocked  and  well  served ;  and  that  its  ornaments,  without  being  profuse,  were  national 
and  m  excellent  taste.  Some  eighty  memberi,  with  several  invited  guests,  sat  down 
to  the  feast,  the  President  of  the  Club,  James  Linxn,  Esq.,  occupying  the  chair,  sup- 
ported on  his  right  by  W.  C.  Bstant,  Esq.,  Mr.  J.  E.  Coolet,  L.  Gatlord  Clark, 
and  others,  and  on  his  left  by  Dr.  Bartlett,  of  the  *  Albion*  weekly  journal.  Dr. 
Caij>wbix,  and  Alexander  Watson,  Esq.  John  S.  Maxwell,  Esq.,  officiated  as 
Tice-President,  having  on  his  right  Dr.  Ferguson,  and  on  his  left  Mr.  Moodt,  of  the 
*Old  Countryman'  weekly  journal.  Mr.  William  H.  Wrioht  officiated  as  Second 
Yioe-Ftesident  The  address  to  the  Haggis,  of  which  there  was  a  capital  specimen  on 
the  table,  was  being  delivered,  at  the  moment  of  onr  entrance,  in  a  very  clear  and  ef- 
fective maimer  by  Major  Sinclair  ;  after  which  the  assembled  company  *  fell  to'  with 
good  grace  and  small  delay.  It  is  of  course  impossible  for  us,  at  the  late  hour  at  which 
we  write,  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  character  of  the  proceedings,  which  were  fresh 
and  joyous  to  the  close.  After  the  toast  to  *  To  the  Day,  and  a'  wha  honor  it  !*  had 
been  drunk  *  with  all  the  honon,'  the  President  arose  and  introduced  the  second  toast 
in  a  brief  speech,  replete  with  eloquence  and  true  feeling,  which  was  cordially  received 
and  warmly  applauded.    Among  other  remarks,  he  observed : 

<  IffATOBK  made  the  aatbor  of  the  GenUe  Shepherd  a  poet,  and  aa  it  were  ont  of  compliment,  »he 
nOowed  him  to  live  to  a  green  old  age.  io  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  faoM  and  of  hia  riche»{  but  he 
waa  no  eooner  gathered  to  hia  fathers,  when  she,  as  if  impatient  to  produce  a  greater  than  he,  shortly 
afterward  pointed  to  a  clay-built,  straw-thatched  coitnge  on  the  banks  of  the  Duon  as  the  birth-place 
of  onr  immortal  Busks.  Allan  Ramsat  died  in  January,  1736,  and  the  grass  of  the  Old  Gray  Friara 
ehorch-yard  had  only  waved  over  his  grave  one  summer,  before  Bubns  waa  bora ;  Air  in  Jsimary, 
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jm,  tbls  Tei7  day  elfhty-iiiDe  jnnt  afo.  h*  c 
tima  dMtiny.    H  auJIQB  boMiliAklly  ai^a : 


Be  weapiof  into  the  worM  to  AiHU  hia  hifh  asd  f lo- 


'  Aa&  Boaiia.  thoaeb  brief  tlia  xaoa  ba  ran. 

Thowh  roagb  and  dark  tha  p«tli  ba  trod. 
LiT«d.  dl«d,  la  form  axui  1001  a  Maa. 
The  Image  of  hia  Oos/ 

*Ib  every  eoantry  and  Is  every  clime,  where  hia  coantrymen  are,  (and  they  are  aeattered  over  the 
vorid,)  will  thia  dey  be  hooored  with  neetinga  aueh  aa  the  preaeat  {  eot  only  in  ihe  Lend  of  Cekeib 
bat  on  the  ahorea  of  Erie  and  Ootario,  in  the  eitiea  on  the  Sl  Lawrence,  in  ibe  We«t  India  lalanda ; 


IHU  on  tne  anorea  01  brte  ana  vrotano,  in  we  ciuea  oo  mo  ou  uawrence,  lu  uie  tt  99%.  khuw  iwmi» , 
in  AnatraKa }  on  the  banka  of  the  Jumna  ned  the  Oanffea,  aad  throafbont  the  Britiah  dominiooa ;  and 
while  1  am  now  addreaaiog  you,  thouaaoda  in  the  different  aeotiona  of  chia  vaat  and  intereatinf  land 
•re  alncing  hia  aong a,  and  elamorooaly  joyful  in  hia  praiae.  The  tide  of  hia  fame  wUl  roll  onward 
with  ciTUianUoa,  ontil  it  be  ooftjueMiTe  with  the  habitable  f  lebe,  until  Ike  ipsrhi  that  ••  coW|y  ne- 


glected hini  when  living  ahaU  ring  with  the  glory  of  hia  1 

After  othor  remarks,  equally  felicitous,  the  PassiOBirr  gaye  the  *  Genius  of  BuBJn,* 
which  was  followed  hy  his  <  His^land  Maet,'  execnied  by  Mr.  CuuHUoa  with 
feeliiig,  and  to  the  decided  acceptation  of  the  company.  *  Ths  Qubcn  '  was  hen 
given,  and  drank  enthugiasticaUy,  with  *  three  times  three/  as  was  also  the  toast  to 

*  The  President  of  the  United  States,'  which  succeeded  it  The  Vice-President,  Mr. 
Maxwbi«l,  followed  in  an  excellent  speech,  which  we  regret  we  can  neither  quote 
fiom  with  justice,  nor  copy  entire,  *  any  how.'     It  was  a  warm,  glowing  tribute  to 

*  Old  Scotia '  and  her  sons,  and  was  received  with  prolonged  applause.  A  song,  well 
sung  by  Mr.  Eadib,  was  followed  by  Mr.  Curehuoh,  who  paid  a  fitting  tribute  of  ad- 
miration to  our  American  poets,  male  and  female,  many  of  whom  he  mentioned  per- 
sonally by  name,  including  an  especial  reference  to  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Eadix,  the 
Secretary,  followed  with  a  few  obserrations  introductory  to  a  very  clever  poem,  re- 
plete with  manly  sentiment  and  trae  Burrs  franknesi,  which  he  had  received  fimn  a 
friend  fai  Scotland,  entitled  *The  Friend  we  can  Tru9t*  Mr.  Eadxx  concluded  with 
a  toast,  which  wsa  welcomed  with  three  rapturous  cheera,  to  '7^«  Land  we  ZAve  m.' 
Mr.  KxBSB  was  here  called  upon  to  respond  to  the  toast  in  honor  of  *  Tlie  Poets  of 
America,'  and  his  remarks,  which  were  in  a  strain  of  iriy  humor  and  adroit  sarcasm, 
were  welcomed  with  unmistakeable  acknowledgment  He  spoke,  among  other  things, 
of  the  permanent  influence  of  the  poetry  of  Bdrns  upon  the  literature  of  Scotland, 
piud  a  handsome  compliment  to  Brtant,  and  closed  with  a  fervent  sentunent  in  honor 
of  Hallbck,  who  had  so  truly  appreciated  the  intellect  and  independence  of  two  c€ 
Scotland's  noblest  bards : 

'  Tbc  AtrrHOB  or  tub  '  Wild  Ron  of  Allowat,'  and  or  *  Wtomxho  :'  whoae  genioa  haa  woven 
■■  nnfhdittg  wreath  Ibr  the  brow  of  Kobxbt  Borhi  and  Trom as  Campbell.' 

Mr.  Bryant,  in  response  to  the  toast  to  *  The  Press,*  acknowledged  in  eloquent 
terms  the  enthusiasm  with  which  a  sentiment  in  connection  with  his  name  had  been 
received.    *  While  I  am  up,'  he  went  on  to  say : 

*  WBi|.a  1  am  ap.  allow  me,  Mr.  PaaaiOKicT,  to  offer  a  toaaL  The  beaatllU  BMtropolia  of  Seel- 
land  ia  often  called  *  Auld  Reekie,'  a  familiar  deaignation  which  her  children  are  Ibnd  of  giving  her. 
It  waa  firat  eapreaaed,  I  dare  aay,  when  a  little  saMke  went  a  great  w«r.  For  my  own  pert,  whan 
I  viaited  Edinburgh,  goios  northward  from  Knf  land,  where  I  had  left  Mancheater  and  Birmingham, 
lying  uader  the  smoke  ortho  huge  chimueyaof  their  manuftietoriea;  London,  often  dark  ar  mid-day; 
and  ShelBeld.  overshadowed  by  a  cloud  voouted  from  her  mighty  Airnaeeat  aad  when  I  aaw  the 
8cotti«h  metropolia  seated  00  her  hiila  and  eraga.  her  massive  piles  of  hewn  stone  cemented  to  the 
roeka  on  which  they  atood,  looking  aa  If  they  grew  out  cf  them,  and  like  them  were  rooted  ia  the 
enrth ;  when  1  saw  thia  peerleaa  ciiy,  high  up  among  the  winda  which  swept  away  every  wramh  of 
amoke  that  rose  fW>m  hn  cbimnevs.  I  ackuowledged  that  she  waa  indeed  the  flaeat  and  noblest  ia 
aite,  aapect.  and  architecture,  but  I  could  not  help  being  dlspoaed  to  deny  her  title  to  the  nana  of 

*  Anld  Heekie.'  It  was  not  for  me,  the  child  of  another  hemisphere,  to  quarrel  with  any  appellatioa 
which  the  affectionate  Amidiarity  of  her  children  misht  beatow  upon  her.  In  the  brief  viait  I  made 
to  Edinburgh  I  learned  to  like  her  sona  aa  much  as  1  admirod  their  mother.  I  ahall  not  detatn  yen 
with  any  labored  eulogy  upon  them,  hot  will  eomprem  what  I  have  to  my  into  a  tonst : 

THa  80ns  OF  'Ao&D  Rbbsu  >•  wltb  el»ra«lefa  aa  aolldastka  raeka  oawbtob  fbair  ottria  bollt, 
aad  wltb  baaita  aa  warm  aa  their  own  hoapltabla  heaitha. 
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*  Mr.  BmTAirr  having  *  flie  call,'  drew  vp  Mr  Jamu  Ewno  Coolbt,  author  of « Tlie 

Americui  m  Egyptt'  who,  after  acknowledgmg  hk  gratitade  for  the  highly  flattering 

maimer  in  which  hia  health  had  been  propewd,  and  the  friendly  waimth  with  which 

it  had  been  responded  to,  said : 

It  baa  iMen  mj  fortmie,  Mr.  Piksidxwt,  to  enjoy  the  pleuiag  ■dvantiyot  of  a  wanderer,  to  aoaio 
tztaat.  ia  foreif  a  eoaatrioii  But  of  aU  the  varied  aeene*  of  my  perefriaatiooi^  away  ftom  my  owa 
■aeh-loved  aative  laad,  whether  it  were  io  the  myatehoiia  refions  of  the  Nile;  aroand  the  awfhlly 
raUuBe  aoaimtu  of  Sinai;  aoionf  the  aatooading  remaini  of  Petraa,  or  the  ever  interesting  land  of 
the  Bible ;  whether  it  were  in  the  eiaaaie  realma  <rf  Greece,  or  the  art-ebouoding  and  aunoy  eliaiea  of 
Italy;  the  eaatellated  elilta  of  the  Rhine,  or  the  green  ftaMa  and  hiatorie  rronada  of  Engbuid,  no 
■pec  that  1  hnve  ever  aeon  haa  afforded  bm  more  thrllllag  aatiBfafetlea  than  my  visit  to  the  tend  of 
Boine,  the  aeenes  of  his  hrilliaat,  thoogh  brief;  and,  ia  soom  respeett,  sad  career.  Boam  was  the 
flnt  poet  that  ever  I  read  with  mncb  interest  His  works  awakened  my  taste,  sack  as  it  is,  and  my 
love  for  the  imperishable  charos  of  poevy.  He  has  therefore  ever  been  a  favorite  wHh  me  ;  and 
my  feve  for  him  hes  increased  with  my  ripeniag  years.  It  was  therefore  with  an  affectionate  interest 
that  in  my  visit  to  the  land  of '  Old  Seotia*  I  lingered  amid  the  scenes  of  his  youth  and  manhood,  and 
aroand  tlio  humble  dwelling  where  in  poverty  he  breathed  oat  hi«  noble  spirit,  and  beeUe  his  toaib 
where  all  that  was  mortal  of  him  now  reposes.' 

After  other  remaiha  in  a  kindred  strain  of  eloquence  and  feeling*  Mr.  Coolbt 
ckned  with  the  recitation,  in  excellent  style,  of  ^Tam  (yShanter,*  (which  every 
body  seemed  to  hail  with  the  hearty  weioome  of  an  old  friend,)  and  the  following 
toast: 

Ooa  AnoTTBD  BaoxHaas  ev  8coTi.AaD :'  we  give  them  a  cordial  weleoaM  to  oar 


At  thia  stage  of  the  proceedings,  an  individoal,  sandwiched  between  an  eminent 

poet  and  a  distingoished  literary  auctioneer,  suddenly  found  himself  upon  his  legs,  in 

the  act  of  raqmnding  to  the  call  of  the  PassiDBNT,  who  certainly  ought  to  have  known 

better.     '  Hiat  individual*  ia  reported  by  the  Editor  of  the  *  Albion,*  and  we  suppose 

eonectly  enough,  to  have  been 

*  Ma.  L.  OATLoan  Ci,Aaa;  Editor  of  the  KmoKaaaocxaa  Magentne,  who,  being  called  upon 

^  the  PaaainaHT,  rose  and  remarked  in  subetaace,  that  he  was  but  too  happy  to  be  present  on  sa 
eeeasien  which  wee  to  do  honor  to  the  great  poet  of  naiore,  Roaxar  Boaira.  As  he  rodo  down  with 
a  friemi  from  a  abort  trip  into  the  country,  to  be  present  at  that  festival,  and  saw  the  scattered 
tvinhliac  lights  of  the  city  growing  itenser  and  denser  as  he  advanced,  nntil  they  merged  in  the 
vast  BMtropoiis  itself,  tie  eoald  not  help  thinking  bow  many  uuformed  minds  were  crowing  up  in 
the  murky  wilderness  of  dwellings  around  him  that  as  yet  knew  not  Bnmiti,  but  in  whose  hearts  his 
immriiinl  varae  would  eoeo  be  endeniaeBed,  and  live  there  while  life  I'self  should  lasL'  ...  *  la 
the  coantry,  too,  the  *  vast  inland,  stretched  beyond  the  sight,'  it  was  the  sapom.  *  When,  last  sum- 
mer,'  snid  Mr.  CL^aa, '  I  passed  out  of  the  great  blue  Huron,  and  sailed  from  Mscklnaw  np  the  8t 
Mary '8,  where  only  the  canoe  of  the  paiated  savage  glidee,  and  one  small  steaawr  orrasioaally  pliea, 
our  cralt  slopped  on  that  lonely  stream  at  the  only  white  man*s  habitatioa  from  which  a  single  smoke 
arism  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  almost  nabrokea  ffDveat ;  and  at  that  house,  a  BMre  woodlag 
station,  I  saw.  with  the  Bible  and  *  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,*  a  thumbed  and  tattered  copy  of  the 
werhe  of  the  immortal  Bumits.  And  so  it  will  be  found  the  universe  over,  wherever  the  English 
laagnaga  is  read  or  spoken.    How  cen  I  help  closing  then  with  *  any  thing  alee'  than  the  seatiaMBt : 


r  to  ihe  Msmery  of  ifte  Bmrd  •/Bmlme:  ifte  pMt •/ Iks  W^rU r 

Mr.  MooDT,  the  Editor  of  the  ' Old  Countryman*  was  speaking,  (and  that  well, 
and  to  the  point,  too,)  when  an  engagement  compelled  us  to  take  a  silent  and  reluctr 
ant  leave  of  a  table  at  which  we  had  enjoyed — to  make  use  of  an  expression  whicih 
we  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  in  print  before — a  *  feast  of  reaaon  and  a  flo^ 
of  bodI,*  and  from  which  we  bore  away  a  sprig  of  *  bonny  Highland  heather'  and  a 
ctrcular  slab  of  oat-meal  cake,  which  articles,  as  General  Jackson  once  said  of  a  pair 
of  excellent  cow-hide  boots  which  had  been  sent  him  by  some  patriotic  citizen,  we 
shall  *  hang  up  as  a  mirror,'  to  remind  us  of  the  pleasure  we  enjoyed  at  the  anniversary 
meeting  of  the '  New- York  Bdknb  Club^'  May  it  live  a  thousand  years ! — <  and  we  be 
there  to  aee.'  .  .  .  *  T%f  Pion««-«  o/ iV«io-ybrA:' is  the  title  of  Mr.  C  F.  HofFMAw's 
dkooune,  delivered  before  the  '  St.  Nicholas  Society  of  Manhattan,'  at  ita  last  anni- 
T^nary.    It  reachea  us  at  a  late  hour,  and  we  have  space  but  for  a  sin^e  extract ;  but 
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even  that  will  indicate  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  performance»  which  was  received 
on  its  delivery  with  the  most  flattering  ^.pplause : 

*  Wnciv  next  you  hear  'the  priociples  of  oar  Puriun  ancestry'  appealed  to  In  a  Nev-Toit  hfi*- 
lalure,  aa  amtkorttf  hn'tt  repel  with  indif nation  the  arrogant  aMumption  over  your  own  origioil 
oovereif  nty.  And  when  afaiii  you  are  told  from  a  New-York  roalrum  that  '  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of 
Plymouth  Uock'  first  opened  this  continent  and  introduced  rreedom,  religion  and  civilisation  here, 
on  the  Koil  which  you  tread,  plant  yourselves  upon  your  own  peculiar  story,  and  let  the  barrisnof 
history  repel  the  oifeusive  encroachmeoL 

*  If  the  question  be  that  of  priority  of  physical  enterprise,  point  to  Fort  Orsuce  at  the  head  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Hudson  m  1614,  and  te)l  them  that  the  naval  flag  of  New-York  vas  first  boiit«4 
in  a  barque  built  here  in  1618,  by  the  people  who  then  owned  the  mastery  of  the  seas.  If  the  quei- 
tion  l)e  of  political  freedom,  appeal  to  toe  ancient  charter  of  the  Hudson  river  colonists,  and  the 
movement  m  this  city  in  relation  to  '  the  stamp  act,'  ten  yearp  before  the  famous  *  BcMton  tea-p«rtjr.' 
If  of  religions  fireedom,  point  to  the  article  in  our  New-Netherland  land-patents,  securiug  perfect 
liberty  of  conscience.  If  the  question  be  of  religion  itself,  as  the  sanction  of  our  franchises,  recsll 
the  sixth  of  September,  1645,  proclaimed  by  the  guvernor-general  of  New*Netherland  as  'a  day  of 
generiil  thanksgiving  to  God  Alkiohtt,  to  fr<  ob§erv€d  in  dkftreJu*  of  tverf  pernuuitm  UrsiyiksBt 
the  frrevmce,  in  pious  acknowledgmeiit  of  the  hiessinits  which  Ha  has  been  pleased  to  bestow  upon 
tUi  eoiMtry.'  And  lastly,  if  the  question  be  of  einiltiatiom.  and  the  onward  spirit  of  the  age,  point 
to  the  genial  and  v eotle  habits  of  that  people  who,  stern  in  their  patriotism  as  they  were  free-hearted 
in  their  sports,  furnished  three  martyrs  to  political  liberty,  (in  Iwl,)  neither  of  whom  werePuritsni, 
each  of  whom  represented  a  promiuent  type  of  our  population.' 

Sir  Jonah  Barbinoton,  in  his  'Pertonal  Ske4ehe9  of  his  own  Times,^  a  woik  yeiy 
popular  in  England,  relates  an  amtising  anecdote  of  the  eminent  Curran  :  <  He  had 
heard  somehody  say,  that  any  person  throwing  the  skirts  of  his  coat  over  his  head,  stoop- 
ing low,  holding  out  his  arms  and  creeping  along  backward,  might  frighten  the  fiercest 
dog  and  put  him  to  flight  He  accordingly  made  the  attempt  on  a  miller's  animal  in 
the  neighborhood,  who  •  would  never  let  the  boys  rob  the  orchard  ;*  but  found  to  hii 
sorrow  that  he  had  a  dog  to  deal  with  who  did  not  care  which  end  of  a  boy  went  fore- 
moM,  so  that  he  could  get  a  good  bite  out  of  it.  'I  pursued  the  mstmctions,'  said  Cuuak  ; 
'  and,  as  I  had  no  eyes  save  those  in  front,  fancied  the  mastiff  was  in  full  retreat :  bat 
I  was  confoundedly  mistaken  ;  for  at  the  very  moment  I  thought  myself  victorious,  the 
enemy  attacked  my  rear,  and  having  got  a  reasonably  good  mouthful  out  of  it,  wm 
fully  prepared  to  take  another  before  I  was  rescued.  Egad,  I  thought  for  a  time  the 
beast  had  devoured  my  entire  centre  of  grravity,  and  that  I  never  should  go  on  a  steady 
peipendicular  again  !*  .  .  .  Wb  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Bbrford  and  Compamt,  cor- 
ner of  the  Astor-House  and  Veeey-street,  one  among  our  most  enterprising  publishing 
and  book-sellmg  firms,  for  several  numbers  of  *  Chambers*  Miscellany,'  <  The  Living 
Agty  and  for  two  numbers  of  *  TAe  Mysteries  and  Miseries  of  Neto-York,^  hy  oot 
well-known  correspondent,  *  Ned  Buntline.'  We  had  a  notice  of  the  first  number  of 
this  publication  in  type  for  our  last ;  but  the  appearance  of  a  new  number,  and  the  near 
advent  of  another,  have  induced  us  to  delay  our  review,  until  we  can  better  enable  our 
readers  to  judge  of  the  author's  merits  in  this  new  field  of  composition.  Meantime 
the  first  number  has  convinced  the  publisher,  by  that  best  of  all  arguments,  the  argu- 
mentum  ad  erumenam,  that  there  is  *  something  in  it,'  for  upward  of  ten  thousand  co- 
pies of  the  numbers  have  already  been  sold.  ,  .  .  Several  commendatory  notices 
of  new  publications,  including  <  Chambers'  Miscellany,'  Aoassaiz's  and  Mitchel's 
Ijectures,  •  The  Little  Playmate,*  Dr.  Francis's  Discourse,  the  *  Musical  Times,'  by 
Messrs.  Watson  and  Burkhardt,  *  Eva,'  by  Maturin,  etc.,  have  been  crowded  out 
of  the  present  number.  Notices  of  *  The  Mechanics'  Schoolf*  (the  very  best  of  our 
city  institutions,)  of  Banvard's  Panorama,  etc.,  will  appear  in  our  next  .  .  .  Some 
twenty  articles,  in  prose  and  verse,  received  during  the  month,  but  which  we  lack 
present  space  to  indicate  by  their  titles,  are  filed  for  insertion  m  their  convenient  order. 


li«  month,  whieh   I 
rarUbly  good  a«  i 


*  Wb  Nffsid  il  u  tho  Tory  best  work  of  its  kind  in  the  Union/  ^  SLAIhamt  (Ft) 
*Tbk  KmcxxxBocsxB  wu  recoifed  with  uafailinf  punctuality  on  the  flrst  of  tho 

howoTor  ia  the  loaot  merit  of  thit  afreeable  miicelluiy ;  for  ita  contents  are  as  invariably  good 
ita  appearance  ia  punctoaL'— lVax«iAK  Cvllsn  Bbtamt,  in  t&a  Iftw-Tork  Evemimg  Peat. 

*  Thx  laat  KmcKxaBocxxB  is  exceedingly  gnod.  There  are  no  leaa  than  tweoty-foor  original  ar> 
tidea,  and  all  of  the  right  aort ;  aome  of  them  worthy  of  Blackwood's  palmiest  days.  The  EiiUm'a 
TahU  is  in  Mr.  Clark*!  happiest  vein ;  varied  and  racy  in  a  remarkable  degree.' 

Nem-TorkOwmmereUlAdoirHatr, 

'  l^ECB  KmcKBBBOCKXJi  acoma  to  increase  in  attraction  as  it  advances  in  age.  It  ezhibits  a  monthly 
variety  of  oontribotions  unsurpassed  in  number  or  ability.' —  ifolieaal  InUUigauer. 

*  Trx  Knickkkbocxxk  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  Magasinea  of  the  day,  and  ontatripa  aU  con* 
petition  in  the  higher  walka  of  literature.*  —  ^{fr«ii|r  Argus. 

*  Wk  have  here  an  old  aad  general  favorite :  one  among  the  pioneers  of  the  American  periodical 
preaa ;  the  venerable  KmcKeaBOCKKK.  The  *  Esiroa'a  Table'  la  alwaya  the  moat  attractive  portion 
of  *  Old  K]fxcK.'B'  monthly  bill  of  fare— to  us  at  least ;  and  in  the  preaent  nomber  we  have  Iband 
it mora  ao  I* — ircip.r0rifc  •  Qmu  amd  7\i«M«.* 

PasaiDBAT  EvBKBTT,  OF  Habvabd  Collkgx,  latb  MiBiSTBa  TO  Emclaivd.— >'I  perBae  the 
KjfxCKBRBocKCB  with  high  gratification.  It  seems  to  me 'of  an  order  of  merit  quite  above  the 
average  of  the  periodi^ala  of  ihia  daaa,  English  or  American.' 

Hon.  J.  K.  Pavldino,  late  Bbcsbtart  or  thk  Navt.  — 'The  manner  in  whieh  tlie  Kmxcksb* 
BocKxa  is  conducted,  aad  the  great  merit  of  ita  contributors,  place  it  in  the  higheat  rank  of  periodieala.' 

Pbov.  Lonovcllow,  CAMBBnwa  UmvBBsrrT.  ~~ '  The  Knicxxbbockkb  stands  high  in  this  qnar^ 
ter.    It  is  superior  to  moat  of  the  English  magazines,  and  well  deserves  its  large  list  ofsubscribers.' 

Hoif.  Robkbt  M.  Chablton,  Gboboxa. — The  KNicxxaBocKSB  is  a  work  which  requires  no  puff- 
ing f  aad  I  ahaO  alwqia  feel  that  ram  conferring  a  favor  on  those  to  whom  1  recommend  it 

Mbs.  L.  H.  StoooufKT.^*  I  have  long  regarded  the  KincKXRBOOKUt  aa  the  beat  periodical  in 
America,  and  it  really  aeema  second  to  none  abroad.' 

Thb  LomMN  'TniKS.' — 'Tlje. London  *  Timet*  commenda  the  KmcKsaBaexxB  in  eordial 
terma,  and  weaka  of  aeveral  artidea  IVom  which  it  had  aeleeted  liberal  eztraeta  for  aubaequent  pub- 
lication.' — XoNDov  Coa.  N. '  Ev.  Btab.' 

Tbs  London  Ezamxnxb.—  'Thia  very  clever  Magaaine  is  the  pleasantest  periodical  in  the  United 
States.  Its  articles,  which  are  numerous  and  short,  various  aad  interesting,  are  well  worthy  ol  imita- 
tion by  our  Magasinea  on  this  side  of  the  Atlsntic' 

LoNPON  *  MoBNiKO  Cbbontclx. — *  Judging  from  the  numbers  before  us,  we  are  inclined  to  con- 
sider this  the  best  of  all  the  American  literary  periodicab.  Its  contents  are  highly  interesting,  in- 
stmctive  and  amusing.' 

Thk  London  Litkbabt  Gazxtte.— 'The  taste  and  talent  which  the  KNicxxftB9CnB  displays 
are  highly  creditable  to  American  writers,  and  rery  agreeable  for  Eugliah  readera.' 

London  Mbtboklitsn  Monthly  HAOAZiNie.  —  *We  have  read  aeveral  nnrobera  of  thia  tal- 
ented periodical,  and  rejoiced  in  tbem.  They  would  do  credit  to  any  country,  or  to  any  atate  of  civili- 
zation to  which  humanity  haa  yet  arrived.' 

London  '  Atkenjcum.' — From  a  very  clever  Monthly  Magazine, '  Tk*  Kmiekerhocker*  of  New- 
York,  we  copy  the  following  spirited  atory,'  etc. 

8iB  Edwabd  Bolwbb  Lttton.  -^  'The  Knickxebockek  ia  the  beat  American  periodical  I  have 
yet  aeen.    I  take  pleaaure  in  enclosing  you  an  article  which  was  penned  expressly  for  your  work.' 

CiiAKi.Ks  IhcKKNE,  Es^— .  I  read  the  Knickbebocxeb  with  very  great  ptnaore.;  it  is  indeed  a 
most  various  and  entertaining  periodical.  It  affords  me  plessure  to  contribute  to  the  pages  of  a 
work  which  numbers  among  its  regular  correspondents  such  writers  aa  Mr.  Levino.' 

Rsv.  Dr.  Dick,  Scotland. —  *  I  have  read  a  good  many  of  the  artlclea  in  the  fhw  numbera  of  the 
KmcKXBBocKSB  which  you  aent  me,  and  find  them  to  posaesa  great  merit  Some  of  ita  papera,  It  ia 
tme,  i^ere  too  light  Anr  my  aerioua  turn  of  mind  ;  yet  the  whole  appeara  well  calculated  to  gratiiy  the 
tastes  of  the  mass  of  readers.' 

Catt.  F.  Mabbtat. — *  You  make  an  excellent  Magazine  ~~  spirited,  variona,  and  original  I  hope 
my  *  JfeoBaAtM'  will  reflect  bo  discredit  upon  tho  good  company  in  which  it  will  find  itselC 

TEftii»— 95  per  uinam  in  advance.    All  remittances  must  be  made  to 

JOHN  ALLEN,  PuUisher. 

Tax  following  persons  are  aathorized  to  receive  subscriben  and  collect  subscrip- 
tions on  account  (mT  the  KmcuaiocKBK  Magazinv. 

Bin.  HsifKT  M.  Lnwis  is  our  Travelling  Agent  for  Alabama  and  Tennessee. 

Ma.  IsKABL  E.  James,  for  the  Southern  and  Sonth-westem  States,  assisted  br 
Jambs  K.  WmrPLS,  William  H.  Weld,  a  H.  P.  Stem,  Jobv  B.  Weld,  B.  B. 
HinsBT,  T.  S.  Wateeman,  Reuben  A.  Hebbt  and  Jobm  Collimb. 

Mb.  C.  W.  James,  for  the  Western  Sutes,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  assisted  by  J. 
RoBB  Smtth,  J.  T.  Dent,  £.  T.  jBiiinMas,  T.  Gabjmieb  Smith,  and  Fbbpi&iok 
J.  Hawpb. 
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*Vhb  Thirty -first  Volume  of  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine  commenced  on  tht 
i|l«|of  January,  1848.  The  work  has  been  so  long  before  the  public,  that  it  is  net 
deemed  necessary,  to  enlarge  upon  its  claims  to  general  favor.  The  annexed  list  of 
Coatribiitore  to  the  Magazine,  and. a  few  notices  of  the  work,  (ap  to  and  inciading 
the  last  immber)  will  sufficiently  attest  its  character  and  its  popularity: 

WASHINGTON  IRVING, 
WILLI  .AM  C.  BRYANT, 
J.  FENIMOKE  COOPER, 


jF.W.EDMONOS, 

I  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 


(  ilARLKS  ASTOR  BRISTED. 
;MRs.GILMAN,(d.C.) 

E.T.T.  MARTIN, 
I  H.  W.  KLLS  WORTH, 

H.J.  RAYMOND.  Esq. 

H.R.  SCHOOLCRAFT. 
!  Rev.  J.  FlERpONT. 

Cot.  T.  S.  McKENNY, 

PHILIP  HONK.  Esq. 

JOHN  T.  IRVINO, 

ALBERT  PIR£,  Esq. 

Rev.  henry  BASCOM, 

CHARLE8  SPRAGUE. 

RICHARD  &  KIMBALL,  Es^ 

PARK  BENJAMIN, 

THEODORE  8.  FAY, 

Mrs.  fanny  K.  BUTLER, 

Miss  CHARLOTTE  CUSHMAN 

Hon.  JAS,  KKNT, 

Rkv.  WALTER  COLIXJN, 

PRESIDENT  DUER, 

JOSEPH  BARBER. 

Miss  H.  F.  GOULD, 

Hon.  judge  HALL,  (luu) 

ALEXANDER  WATSON,  Es^ 

Rev.  W.  B.  a  PEABODY. 

PAor.  CHARLES  ANTUON, 

ALFRED  B.  STREET, 

JOHN  WATERS, 

CONSUL  G.  W.  GREENE. 

JAMES  BROOKS. 


I  HENRY  BREVOORT, 
CHARLES  M.  LEUPP. 


Hoi^.G.  C.  VERPLANGK 


J.  n.'Bellows, 

Rrv.  Mk.  GANNETT.  (Maa) 

PROFESSOR  FELTOM, 
.STACY  G.  POTTS, 
|j.G.  WHITTIER,  1 

:  H.  W.  ROCKWELL, 
;  WILLIAM  PITT  PALRTER. 

ROBERT  S.  CHILTON,  £•«.      ' 

Db.  a.  BRIGflAM, 

FREDERICK  W.  SHELTON, 

EDWARD  S.  GOULD. 

CHARLES  F.  HOFFMAN, 

Mbs.'E.  F.  ELLET. 

ANSON  H.  CENTER,  Bm). 

J.  H.  GOURLIE,  Esq. 

HORACE  GREELEY, 

RKV.D&.PISE. 

THOMAS  W.8TORROW  C^ 

R.  H.  BACON,  CAMSKIDaB^SllS 

GEORGE  LUNT. 
H.T.TUCKER  MAN. 
Mat.  M,  E.  HEWmr. 
PEor.  JAMES  J.  MAFE8, 
Rev.  Mk.  BACON, 
J.  H.SHELDON. Jb^ 
J.  G.  SAXE,  Es4i.. 
JOHN  HENRY  BOPKIN8,(Tt.) 
J.  P.  JACKSON.  Alabava. 
Mr.  F.  PARKMAN.  (Bosroi^ 
JAS.  RUSSELL  LOWELL.  Bt^ 
'  PETER  SCHEMIL.* 


FITZ-GREENE  HALLECK, 

PRor.  H.  W.  LONGFELLOW. 

J.  K.  PAULDING, 

Miss  CM.  SEDGWICK. 

Rev.  WM.  WARE. 

How.  LEWIS  CA88, 

Capt.  F.  MARRYAT, 

J.  IL  STEPHENS, 

SibE.  L.  BULWER. 

Rev.ORVILLE  DEWEY. 

J.  H.  PRESCOTT.  Esq., 

Hon.  R.  M.  CHARLTON, 

JAMES  6.  PERCIVAL. 

Gov.  W.  n.  SEWARD,      ' 

Hon.  R.  H.  WILDE. 

JARED  SPARKS. 

« HARRY  FRANCO,* 

NATH.  HAWTHORNE, 

Mas.  L.  H.  SIGOURNEY, 

Ret.  Db.  BETHUNE, 

MRS.KlRKLAND,(Mary  Clavers) 

Miss  LESLIE. 

W.  D.  GALLAGHER, 

Hon.  judge  CONRAD, 

DB.O.  W.HOLMES, 

JOSEPH  C.  NEAL, 

THOS.  W.  PARSONS, 

PBor.  HITCHCOCK. 

MBS.E.  C.EMBURY, 

Hon.  D.  D.  BARNARD, 

J.  P.  BROWN,  CoDstantiuople.     Rev.  Db.  SPRING, 

The  fyngoing  list  included  aUo  Robert  Southet,  Rev.  Timothy  Flint,  Miss  Lakdoh,  Cb. 
JusTicB  Mbllcn.  Tyrone  Power,  Robert  C.  Sands,  Willis  Gaylord  Clare,  B.  B.  Thatcher, 
Dr.  Caleb  Ticenor,  Wm.  H.  Simmons,  John  Sanderson,  the  '  American  in  Paris,*  Nzcrolas  Bxo- 
dlb.  Miss  Mary-Anng  Browne, (Mrs.  Gray.)  En^^and.  Rev.  Dr.  Brantley.  Souih-Caroliaa,  Wo.* 
E.IAM  L.  Stone,  Rev.  Dr.  Beaslby,  New-Jersny,  J.  H.  Hillhovbe.  and  other  diatiBguiahed  writen 
who  have  '  paid  the  debt  of  nature.'  The  fuUowing  notices  of  the  KniceeEBOceer  are  fhmi  th« 
American  and  English  press,  and  from  American  and  Britiiih  writers  of  distinction . 

'  The  first  number  of  the  Tieeiitff-  Seventh  VoWme  of  this  venend)le  and  widely'popular  periodical 
appears  upon  entirely  new  and  bAuutiful  type,  In  all  its  departments ;  ^nd  t»  its  rich  aod  dir«raified 
coDtents,  continues  to  vindicate  its  reputation  as  the  must  affroeableand  entertaining  MagudBepalK 
lished  in  the  United  States.  When  we  first  started  the  old  '  New-Yorker,'  our  friend  Claek  had 
preceded  us  as  Editor  of  ^  Kniceerboceeb  about  a  twelvemonth;  it  has  now  reached  aaaigs 
greatly  beyood  that  of  any  American  Monthly ;  a  fact  which  literally  *  speaks  volumes*  in  in«isB 
of  (he  manner  in  which  the  wock  has  been  conducted.  No  number  of  the  K.  has  ever  beea  tapqed 
Under  XJlabe's  sttpervision  that  did  not  boar  Indubitable  evidence  of  editorial  care,  and  anfiiiEe 
thought  and  weU>directed  labor  enstampod  upon  its  pages.  We  have  known  no  moolhly,  of  tliia 
country  or  Europe,  so  thoroughly  edited,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  With  a  corps  of  oos^ 
tributors  embracing  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  country,  with  not  a  few  from  the  other  side  of 
die  water,  it  haabeen  able  to  present  articles  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  and  in  rich  variety ;  while, 
as  if  emulous  of  the  contributed  portions,  the  editorial  department  has  regolarly  increased  In  variety 
and  abundance.'— iVew-KffrJk  Pesly  TrihyiM. 

*  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  unfailing  promptitnde  of  this  old  Monthly,  except  ^ 
its  constant  and  constantly  increasing  excellenee.  Mathematieians  tell  us  of  certain  carveis  callad 
asymptotes,  whose  peculiarity  is  always  to  approach  each  other,  and  yet,  oven  when  infinitely  ex- 
tended, never  to  intersect.  The  Knicerbboceeb,  which  has  reached  an  age  for  a  Magagine  m-ach 
greater  than  a  hundred  years  for  a  man,  and  only  to  be  attained  by  a  more  marvelloas  nirac  «»baa 
perpetually  approached  the  highest  possible  point  of  interest  and  excellence ;  and  yet  it  aeena  to 
have  an  exeeltior^  for  each  nuniber  seems  belter  than  that  which  went  before.  How  it  is  done  our 
friend  Cx^aex  may  understand — but  it  is  a  sealed  mystery  to  us.  There  is  n&  publication  ia  the 
Ontted  States  that  has  so  attractive  or  popular  a  feature  as  the  EdUor'e  Table  of  the  Kmoon- 
EOCEXB.'  —  New-  Ferfc  O^vrier  amd  En^mMrer. 

^3f  3**  ^^^^  P  V  »/  099er. 
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GouNTBT  SuBSCBiBERs  who  BTO  in  arrears  should  recollect  to 
make  returns  for  what  we  send  them.  Remittances  to  be  made 
to  •  John  Allen, 

139  Nassau-street, 

New-York. 
Mb.  T.  p.  Williams   is   our  General  Agent  to  receive  the 
names  of  Subscribers.     Editors  and  others  kindly  interested  in  the 
circulation  of  this   Magazine,  ifHll  oblige  us  by  fiicilitating  his 
designs. 


Entered,  aceoidinsr  to  the  act  of  Gongrees,  in  the  year  1848, 
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In  the  Clcirk'ii  office  tt  the  Ditbiet  C^irt  of  th«  Sctothem  Dkrtrict  of  New-Toik. 
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THE     B  T7  N  T  I  M  O     CAKP. 

'Tbz  Pera^owtof  Noithamberlande, 
And  a  Towe  to  God  mtrde  he, 
ThBi  he  wolde  hante  in  toe  moimteyBi 

Off  Chyviat  within  daye*  thre. 
In  the  manser  of  doof  htt  DorI^, 
And  all  taat  e^er  with  him  he.  Cmvrt  Okam. 

LdNO  before  day-break  the  Indians  broke  up  tbeir  camp.  The 
women  of  Mene  Seela's  lodge  were  as  usual  among  the  first  that 
were  ready  for  departure,  and  I  found  the  old  man  himself  sitting  by 
the  embers  of  the  decayed  fire,  over  which  he  was  warming  his  with- 
ered fingers,  as  the  morning  was  very  chilly  and  damp.  The  pre- 
parations for  moving  were  even  more  confused  and  disorderly  than 
usual.  While  some  families  were  leaving  the  ground,  the  lodges  of 
others  were  still  standing  untouched.  At  this,  old  Mene  Seela  grew 
impatient,  and  walking  out  to  the  middle  of  the  village,  he  stood  with 
bis  robe  wrapped  close  around  him,  and  harangued  the  people  in  a 
loud,  sharp  voice.  Now,  he  said,  when  they  were  on  an  enemy's 
hundng-grounds  was  not  the  time  to  act  like  children ;  tiiey  ought  to 
be  more  active  and  united  than  ever.  His  speech  had  some  efiect. 
The  delinquents  took  down  their  lodges  and  loaded  their  pack-horses ; 
and  when  the  sun  rose,  the  last  of  the  men,  women  and  children  had 
left  the  deserted  camp. 

This  movement  was  made  merely  for  the*  purpose  of  finding  a 
better  and  safer  position.  So  we  advanced  only  Uiree  or  four  miles 
up  the  little  stream,  before  each  family  assumed  its  relative  place  in 
the  great  ring  of  the  village,  and  all  around  the  squaws  were  actively 
at  work  m  preparing  the  camp.  But  not  a  single  warrior  dismounted 
fix>m  his  hone.    All  the  men  that  morning  were  mounted  on  inferior 
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anirnals,  leading  their  best  horses  by  a  cord  or  confiding  them  to  the 
care  of  small,  blender  boys.  In  parties  of  a  dozen  or  more  they  be- 
gan to  leave  the  ground  and  ride  i-apidly  away  over  the  plains  to  the 
westward.  For  ray  part  I  had  taken  no  food  that  mommg,  and  not 
being  at  all  ambitious  of  farther  abstinence,  I  went  into  my  host's 
lodge,  which  his  squaws  had  erected  with  wonderful  celerity,  and  sat 
down  in  the  centre,  as  a  gentle  hint  that  I  was  hungry.  A  wooden 
bowl  was  soon  set  before  me,  filled  with  the  nutritious  preparation  of 
dried  meat,  called  pemmican  by  the  northern  voyagers,  ana  wtuna  by 
the  Dahcotah.  Taking  a  handful  to  break  my  fast  upon,  I  left  the 
lodge  just  in  time  to  see  the  last  band  of  hunters  disappear  over  the 
ridge  of  the  neighboring  hill.  I  mounted  Pauline  and  galloped  in 
pursuit,  riding  rather  by  the  balance  than  by  any  muscular  strength 
that  remained  to  me.  From  the  top  of  the  hill  I  could  overlook  a 
wide  extent  of  desolate  and  broken  prairie,  over  which  far  and  near 
a  dozen  little  parties  of  naked  horsemen  were  rapidly  passing.  I  soon 
came  up  to  the  nearest,  and  we  had  not  ridden  a  mile  before  all  were 
united  into  one  large  and  compact  body.  All  was  haste  and  eager- 
ness. Each  hunter  was  whipping  on  his  horse,  as  if  anxious  to  be 
the  first  to  reach  the  game,  in  such  movements  among  ^e  Indians 
this  is  always  more  or  less  the  case,  but  it  was  especially  so  in  the 
present  instance,  because  the  head  chief  of  the  village  was  absent, 
and  there  were  but  few  '  soldiers,'  a  sort  of  Indian  police,  who  among 
their  other  functions  usually  assume  the  direction  of  a  buffalo  hunt 
No  man  turned  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left.  We  rode  at  a  swift 
canter  straight  forward,  up  hill  and  down  hill,  and  through  the  stiff  ob- 
stinate growth  of  the  enoless  wild-sage  bushes.  For  an  hour  and  a 
half  the  same  red  shoulders,  the  same  long,  black  hair  rose  and  fell 
with  the  motion  of  the  horses  before  me.  Very  little  was  said,  though 
once  I  observed  an  old  man  severely  reproving  Raymond  for  having 
left  his  rifie  behind  him,  when  there  was  some  probability  of  encoun- 
tering an  enemy  before  the  day  was  over.  As  we  galloped  across  a 
Slain  thickly  set  with  sage-bushes,  the  foremost  riders  vanished  sud- 
enly  from  sight,  as  if  diving  into  the  earth.  The  arid  soil  was  cracked 
into  a  deep  ravine.  Down  we  all  went  in  succession  and  galloped  in 
a  line  along  the  bottom,  until  we  found  a  point  where,  one  by  one, 
with  a  painftil  effort  the  horses  could  scramble  out.  Soon  after  we 
came  upon  a  wide  shallow  stream,  and  as  we  rode  swiftly  over  the 
hard  sand-beds  and  through  the  thin  sheets  of  rippling  water,  many 
of  the  savage  horsemen  threw  themselves  to  the  ground,  knelt  on  the 
sand,  snatched  a  hasty  draught,  and  leaping  back  again  to  their  seats* 
galloped  on  again  as  before. 

Meanwhile  scouts  kept  in  advance  of  the  party ;  and  now  we  began 
to  see  them  on  the  ridge  of  the  hills,  wavino:  their  robes  in  token  Siat 
buffalo  were  visible.  These  however  proved  to  be  nothing  more  than 
old,  straggling  bulls,  feeding  upon  the  neighboring  plains,  who  would 
stare  for  a  moment  at  the  hostile  array  and  then  gallop  clumsily  offl 
At  length  we  could  discern  several  of  these  scouts  making  their  sig- 
nals to  ns  at  once ;  no  longer  waving  their  robes  boldly  from  the 
top  of  the  hill,  but  standing  lower  down,  so  that  they  could  not  be 
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seen  from  the  plains  beyond.  Game  worth  pursuing  had  evidently 
been  discoverea.  The  excited  Indians  now  urged  forward  their  tired 
horses  even  more  rapidly  than  before.  Pauhne,  who  was  still  sick 
and  jaded,  began  to  groan  heavily ;  and  her  yellow  sides  were  dark- 
ened with  sweat  As  we  were  crowding  together  over  a  lower  inter- 
vening hill,  I  heard  Reynal  and  Raymond  shouting  to  me  from  the 
left ;  and  looking  in  that  direction,  I  saw  them  riding  away  behind  a 
party  of  about  twenty  mean-looking  Indians.  These  were  all  the 
relatives  of  Reynal's  squaw  Margot,  who  not  wishing  to  take  part  in 
&e  general  hunt,  were  riding  toward  a  distant  hollow,  where  they 
could  discern  a  small  band  of  DufTalo  which  they  meant  to  appropriate 
to  themselves.  I  answered  to  the  call  by  ordering  Raymond  to  turn 
back  and  follow  me.  He  reluctantly  obeyed,  though  Reynal,  who  had 
relied  on  his  assistance  in  skinning,  cutting  up,  and  carrying  to  camp 
the  buffalo  that  he  and  his  party  should  kill,  loudly  protested  and  de- 
clared that  we  should  see  no  sport  if  we  went  with  the  rest  of  the 
Indians.  Followed  by  Raymona,  I  pursued  the  main  body  of  hunters, 
while  Reynal,  in  a  great  rage,  whipped  his  horse  over  the  hill  after  his 
ragamuffin  relatives.  The  Indians,  still  about  a  hundred  in  number, 
rode  in  a  dense  body  at  some  distance  in  advance.  They  galloped 
rapidly  forward,  and  a  cloud  of  dust  was  flying  in  the  wind  behind 
diem.  I  could  not  overtake  them  until  they  had  stopped  in  a  mass  on 
die  side  of  the  hill  where  the  scouts  were  standing.  Here,  each 
hunter  sprang  in  haste  from  the  dred  animal  which  he  had  ridden,  and 
leaped  upon  the  ft^esh  and  powerful  horse  that  he  had  brought  with 
him.  There  was  not  a  saddle  or  a  bridle  in  the  whole  party.  A  piece 
of  buffalo  robe  girthed  over  die  horse's  back,  served  in  place  of  the 
one,  and  a  cord  of  twisted  hair,  lashed  firmly  round  his  lower  jaw,  an- 
swered ft>r  die  odier.  Eagle  feathers  were  dangling  from  every  mane 
and  tail,  as  badges  of  merit,  insignia  of  courage  and  speed.  As  for 
die  rider,  he  wore  no  other  clodiing  than  a  light  cincture  at  his  waist, 
and  a  pair  of  moccasins.  He  had  a  heavy  whip,  with  a  handle  of  solid 
elk-horn,  and  a  lash  of  knotted  bull-hide,  ^tened  to  his  wrist  by  an 
ornamental  band.  His  bow  was  in  his  hand,  and  his  quiver  of  otter 
or  panther  skin  hung  at  his  shoulder.  Thus  equipped,  some  thirty  of 
the  hunters  galloped  away  toward  the  left,  in  order  to  make  a  circuit 
under  cover  of  the  hills,  that  the  buflPblo  might  be  assailed  on  both 
sides  at  once.  The  rest  impatiently  waited  until  time  enough  had 
elapsed  for  their  companions  to  reach  the  required  position.  Then 
ridmg  upward  in  a  body,  we  gained  the  ridge  of  the  hill  and  for  the 
fizBt  time  came  in  sieht  of  the  buffalo  on  the  plain  beyond. 

They  were  a  band  of  cows,  four  or  five  hundred  in  number,  who 
were  crowded  together  near  die  bank  of  a  vnde  stream  that  was  soak- 
ing across  the  sand  beds  of  die  valley.  It  was  a  large  circular  basin, 
sun-scorched  and  broken,  scantily  covered  with  herbage  and  fencom- 
passed  with  high  barren  hills,  from  an  opening  of  which  we  could  see 
our  allies  galloping  out  upon  the  plain.  The  wind  blew  from  that 
direction.  The  buffalo  were  aware  of  their  approach,  and  had  begun 
to  move,  though  very  slowly  and  in  a  compact  mass.  I  have  no  &r- 
dier  recollection  of  seeing  the  game  until  we  were  in  the  midst  of 
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them,  for  as  we  descended  the  hill  other  objects  engrossed  my  atten- 
tion. Numerous  old  bulls  were  scattered  over  the  plain,  and  ungal- 
lantiy  deserting  their  charge  at  our  approach,  they  began  to  wade  and 
plunge  through  the  treacherous  quicKsands  of  the  stream,  and  gallop 
away  toward  the  hills.  One  old  veteran  was  struggling  behind  all  the 
rest  with  one  of  his  fore-legs,  which  had  been  broken  by  some  acci- 
dent, dangling  about  uselessly  at  his  side.  His  appearance,  as  he  went 
shambling  along  on  three  legs,  was  so  ludicrous  that  I  could  not  help 
pausing  tor  a  moment  to  look  at  him.  As  I  came  near,  he  would  try 
to  rush  upon  me,  nearly  throwing  himself  down  at  every  awkwaxd 
attempt.  Looking  up,  1  saw  the  whole  body  of  Indians  full  an  hun- 
dred yards  in  advance.  I  lashed  Pauline  in  pursuit  and  reached  them 
but  just  in  time  {  for  as  we  mingled  among  them,  each  hunter,  as  if 
by  a  common  impulse,  violently  struck  his  horse,  each  horse  sprang 
forward  convulsively,  and  scattering  as  they  charged,  in  order  to  assail 
the  entire  herd  at  once,  we  all  rushed  headlong  upon  the  bufialo. 
We  were  among  them  in  an  instant.  Amid  the  trampling  and  the 
yells  I  could  see  the  dark  figures  of  the  bufialo  running  hither  and 
thither  through  clouds  of  dust,  and  the  horsemen  darting  ia  pursuiL 
While  we  were  charging  on  one  side,  our  companions  had  attacked 
the  bewildered  and  panic-stricken  herd  on  the  other.  The  uproar  and 
.confusion  lasted  but  for  a  moment.  The  dust  cleared  away,  and  I 
could  see  the  buffalo  scattering  as  from  a  common  centre,  flying  over 
the  plain  singly,  or  in  long  files  and  small  compact  bodies,  while  be- 
hind each  followed  the  Indians,  lashing  their  horses  to  furious  speed, 
forcing  them  close  upon  their  prey,  and  yelling  as  they  launched  ar- 
row a^r  arrow  into  their  sides.  The  larse  black  caxYsasses  were 
strewn  thickly  over  the  ground.  Here  and  there  wounded  buffalo 
were  standing,  their  bleeding  sides  feathered  with  arrows ;  and  as  I 
rode  past  them  their  eyes  would  glare,  they  would  bristle  like  gigantic 
cats,  and  feebly  attempt  to  rush  up  and  gore  my  horse. 

I  left  camp  that  morning  with  a  philosophic  resolution.  Neither  I 
nor  my  horse  were  at  that  time  fit  for  such  sport,  and  I  had  deter- 
mined to  remain  a  quiet  spectator ;  but  amid  the  rush  of  horses  and 
buffalo,  the  uproar  and  the  dust,  I  found  it  impossible  to  sit  still ;  and 
as  four  or  five  buffalo  ran  past  me  in  a  line,  I  drove  Pauline  in  pur- 
suit We  went  plunging  close  at  their  heels  through  the  water  and 
the  quick-sands,  and  clambering  the  bank,  chased  Uiem  through  the 
wild-sage  bushes  that  covered  the  rising  ground  beyond.  But  neither 
her  native  spirit  nor  the  cruel  blows  of  the  knotted  bull-hide  could 
supply  the  place  of  poor  Pauline's  exhausted  strength.  We  could 
not  gain  an  inch  upon  the  fugitives.  At  last,  however,  they  came 
tall  upon  a  ravine  too  wide  to  leap  over ;  and  as  this  compelled  them 
to  turn  abruptly  to  the  lefl,  I  contrived  to  get  within  ten  or  twelve 
yards  of  the  nindmost.  At  this  she  faced  about,  bristled  angrily,  and 
made  a  show  of  charging.  I  shot  at  her  with  a  large  holster-pistol, 
and  hit  her  somewhere  in  the  neck.  Down  she  tumbled  into  ths 
ravine,  whither  her  companions  had  descended  before  her.  I  saw 
their  dark  backs  appearing  and  disappearing  as  they  galloped  along 
the  bottom  ;  then  one  by  one  they  came  scrambling  out  on  the  odier 
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side,  and  ran  off  as  before,  the  wounded  animal  following  with  un- 
abated speed. 

Turning  back,  I  saw  Raymond  coming  on  his  black  mule  to  meet 
me ;  and  as  we  rode  over  the  field  togeUier,  we  counted  dozens  of 
carcasses  lying  on  the  plain,  in  the  ravines  and  on  the  sandy  bed  of 
the  stream.  Far  away  in  the  distance,  horses  and  buffalo  were  still 
scouring  along,  with  little  clouds  of  dust  rising  behind  them ;  and  over 
the  sides  of  the  distant  hills  we  could  see  long  files  of  the  frightened 
animals,  like  lines  of  black  specks,  rapidly  ascending.  The  hunters 
began  to  return.  The  boys,  who  had  held  the  horses  behind  the  hill, 
made  their  appearance,  and  came  forward  in  a  body,  and  the  work 
of  flaying  ana  cutting  up  began  in  earnest  all  over  the  field.  I  no- 
ticed my  host  Rongra-Tonga  beyond  the  stream,  just  alighting  by 
the  side  of  a  cow  which  he  had  killed.  Riding  up  to  him,  I  found 
bim  in  the  act  of  drawing  out  an  arrow,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  the  notch  at  the  end,  had  entirely  disappeared  in  the  animal.  I 
aaked  him  to  give  it  to  me,  and  I  still  retam  it  as  a  proof,  though  by 
no  means  the  most  striking  one  that  could  be  offered,  of  the  force  and 
dexterity  with  which  the  Indians  discharge  their  arrows. 

The  hides  and  meat  were  piled  upon  the  horses,  and  the  hunters 
began  to  leave  the  ground.  Raymond  and  I,  too,  getting  tired  of  the 
scene,  set  out  for  the  village,  riding  straight  across  the  intervening 
desert  There  was  no  path,  and  as  far  as  I  could  see,  no  land-marks 
sufficient  to  guide  us ;  out  Raymond  seemed  to  have  an  instinctive 
perception  of  the  point  on  the  horizon  toward  which  we  ought  to 
direct  our  course.  Antelope  wero  bounding  on  all  sides  of  us,  and 
aa  is  always  the  case  in  the  presence  of  buffalo,  they  seemed  to  have 
lo0t  their  natural  shyness  and  timidity.  Bands  of  a  dozen  or  more 
would  run  lightly  up  the  rocky  declivities,  and  stand  gazing  down 
upon  us  firom  the  summit.  At  length  we  could  distinguish  the  tall 
white  rocks  and  the  old  pine-trees  that,  as  we  well  remembered,  were 
just  above  the  site  of  the  encampment  Still,  we  could  see  nothing 
of  the  village  itself  until,  ascendmg  a  grassy  hill,  we  found  the  circle 
or  lodges,  £ngy  with  storms  and  smoke,  standing  on  the  plain  at  our 
very  feet 

I  entered  the  lodge  of  my  host  His  squaw  instantly  brought  me 
food  and  water,  and  spread  a  buffalo-robe  for  me  to  lie  upon ;  and 
here,  being  much  fatigued,  I  lay  down  and  fell  asleep.  In  about  an 
hour  the  entrance  of  Kongra- Tonga,  with  his  arms  smeared  with  blood 
to  the  elbows,  awoke  me.  He  sat  down  in  his  usual  seat,  on  the  left 
side  of  the  lodge.  His  squaw  gave  him  a  vessel  of  water  for  washer 
ing,  set  before  him  a  bowl  of  boiled  meat,  and  as  he  was  eating,  she 
pulled  off  his  bloody  moccasins  and  placed  fresh  ones  on  his  feet ; 
then  outstretching  his  powerful  limbs,  my  host  composed  himself  to 
sleep. 

And  now  the  hunters,  two  or  three  at  a  time,  began  to  come  rapidly 
in,  and  each  consigning  his  horses  to  the  squaws,  entered  his  lodge 
vrith  the  air  of  a  man  whose  day's  work  was  done.  The  squaws 
flung  down  the  load  from  the  burdened  horses,  and  vast  piles  of^  meat 
and  hides  were  soon  accumulated  befbre  every  lodge.    By  this  time 
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it  was  darkening  fast,  and  the  whole  village  was  illumined  by  the 
glare  of  numberless  fires  blazing  all  around  its  circumference.  All 
the  squaws  and  children  were  gathered  about  the  piles  of  meat,  ex- 
ploring them  in  search  of  the  daintiest  portions.  Some  of  diese 
they  roasted  on  sticks  before  the  fires,  but  often  they  dispensed  with 
this  superfluous  operation.  Late  into  the  night  the  fires  were  still 
glowing  upon  the  groups  of  feasters  engaged  in  this  savage  banquet 
around  them. 

Half  a  dozen  hunters  sat  down  by  the  fire  to  talk  over  the  day's 
exploits  in  Kongra-Tonga's  lodge.  Among  thp  rest,  Mene  Seela 
came  in.  Though  he  must  have  seen  full  eighty  winters,  he  had 
taken  an  active  share  in  the  day's  sport.  He  boasted  that  he  had 
killed  two  cows  that  morning  and  would  have  killed  a  third  if  the 
dust  had  not  blinded  him  so  that  he  had  to  drep  his  bow  and  arrows 
and  press  both  hands  against  his  eyes  to  stop  the  pain.  The  fire-light 
fell  upon  his  wrinkled  face  and  shrivelled  figure  as  he  sat  telling  his 
story  with  such  inimitable  gesticulation  that  every  man  in  the  lodge 
broke  into  a  laugh. 

Old  Mene  Seela  was  one  of  the  few  Indians  in  the  village  with 
whom  I  would  have  trusted  myself  alone  without  suspicion,  and  the 
only  one  from  whom  I  should  have  received  a  gift  or  a  service  with- 
out the  certainty  that  it  proceeded  from  an  interested  motive.  He 
was  a  great  ftiend  to  the  whites.  He  liked  to  be  in  their  society, 
and  was  very  vain  of  the  favors  he  had  received  from  them.  He  told 
me  one  afternoon,  as  we  were  sitting  together  in  his  son's  lodge,  that 
he  considered  the  beaver  and  the  whites  the  wisest  people  on  earth ; 
indeed,  he  was  convinced  they  were  the  same ;  and  an  incident  which 
had  happened  to  him  long  before  had  assured  him  of  this.  So  he 
began  the  following  story,  and  as  the  pipe  passed  in  turn  to  him,  Rey- 
nal  availed  himself  of  these  interruptions  to  translate  what  had  pre- 
ceded. But  the  old  man  accompanied  his  words  with  such  admirable 
pantomime  that  translation  was  hardly  necessaiy. 

He  said  that  when  he  was  very  young,  and  had  never  yet  seen  a 
white  man,  he  and  three  or  four  of  his  companions  were  out  on  a 
beaver  hunt,  and  he  crawled  into  a  large  beaver-lodge,  to  examine 
what  was  there.  Sometimes  he  was  creeping  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  sometimes  he  was  obliged  to  swim,  and  sometimes  to  lie  flat 
on  his  face  and  drag  himself  along.  In  this  way  he  crawled  a  great 
distance  under  ground.  It  was  veiy  dark,  cold  and  close,  so  that  at 
last  he  was  almost  suflbcated,  and  fell  into  a  swoon.  When  he  be- 
gan to  recover,  he  could  just  distinguish  the  voices  of  his  compa- 
nions outside,  who  had  given  him  up  for  lost,  and  were  singing  his 
death-song.  At  first  he  could  see  nothing,  but  soon  he  discerned 
something  white  before  him,  and  at  length  plainly  distinguished  three 
people,  entirely  white,  one  man  and  two  women,  sitting  at  the  edge 
of  a  black  pool  of  water.  He  became  alarmed,  and  thought  it  high 
time  to  retreat.  Having  succeeded,  after  great  trouble,  in  reaching 
daylight  again,  he  went  straight  to  the  spot  directly  jabove  the  pool  of 
water  where  he  had  seen  the  three  mysterious  beings.  Here  he 
beat  a  hole  with  his  war-club  in  the  ground,  and  sat  down  to  watch. 
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In  a  moment  the  nose  of  an  old  male  beaver  appeared  at  the  open- 
ing. Mene  Seela  instantly  seized  him  and  dragged  him  up,  when 
two  other  beavers,  both  females,  thrust  out  their  heads,  and  diese  he 
served  in  the  same  way.  '  These,'  continued  the  old  man,  '  must 
have  been  the  three  white  people  whom  I  saw  sitting  at  the  edge  of 
the  water.* 

Mene  Seela  was  the  grand  depository  of  the  legends  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  village.  I  succeeded,  however,  in  getting  from  him  only 
a  few  fragments.  Like  all  Indians,  he  was  excessively  superstitious, 
and  continually  saw  some  reason  for  withholding  his  stories.  '  It  is 
a  bad  thing,'  he  would  say,  '  to  tell  the  tales  in  summer.  Stay  with 
us  till  next  winter,  and  I  will  tell  you  every  thing  I  know ;  but  now 
our  war-parties  are  going  out,  and  our  young  men  will  be  killed  if  I 
sit  down  to  tell  stories  before  the  frost  begins.' 

But  to  leave  this  digression.  We  remained  encamped  on  this  spot 
five  days,  during  three  of  which  the  hunters  were  at  work  incessantly, 
and  immense  quantities  of  meat  and  hides  were  brought  in.  The 
grreatest  alarm,  however,  prevailed  in  the  villagei  All  were  on  the 
alert.  The  young  men  were  ranging  through  die  country  as  scouts, 
and  the  old  men  paid  careful  attention  to  omens  and  prodigies,  and 
especially  to  their  dreams^  In  order  to  convey  to  the  enemy  (who, 
if  they  were  in  the  neighborhood,  must  inevitably  have  known  of 
our  presence,)  the  impression  that  we  were  constantly  on  the  watch, 
piles  of  sticks  and  stones  were  erected  on  all  the  surrounding  hills, 
m  such  a  manner  as  to  appear  at  a  distance  like  sentinels.  Oflen, 
even  to  this  hour,  that  scene  will  rise  before  my  mind  like  a  visible 
reality^  The  tall  white  rocks ;  the  old  pine-trees  on  their  summits ; 
the  sandy  stream  that  ran  along  their  bases  and  half  encircled  the 
village ;  and  the  wild-sage  bushes,  with  their  dull  green  hue  and 
their  medicinal  odor,  that  covered  all  the  neighboring  declivities. 
Hour  after  hour  the  squaws  would  pass  and  repass  with  their  vessels 
of  water  between  the  stream  and  the  lodges.  For  the  most  part,  no 
one  wa9  to  be  seen  in  the  camp  but  women  and  children,  two  or  three 
superannuated  old  men,  and  a  few  lazy  and  worthless  young  ones. 
These,  together  with  the  dogs,  now  grown  fat  and  good-natured  with 
the  abuncuuice  in  the  camp,  were  its  only  tenants.  Still  it  presented 
a  busy  and  bustling  scene.  In  all  quarters  the  meat,  hung  on  cords 
of  hide,  was  drying  in  the  sun,  and  around  all  the  lodges  the  squaws, 
young  and  old,  were  laboring  on  the  fresh  hides  that  were  stretched 
upon  the  ground,  scraping  the  hair  from  one  side  and  the  still  adhe- 
ring flesh  from  the  o&er,  and  rubbing  into  them  the  brains  of  the 
buffalo,  in  order  to  render  them  soft  and  pliant 

In  mercy  to  myself  and  my  horse,  1  never  went  out  with  the 
hunters  after  the  first  day.  Of  late,  however,  I  had  been  gaining 
strength  rapidly,  as  was  always  the  case  upon  every  respite  of  my 
discyrder.  I  was  soon  able  to  walk  with  ease.  Raymond  and  I 
would  go  out  upon  the  neighboring  prairies  to  shoot  antelope,  or 
sometimes  to  assail  straggling  bufialo,  on  foot ;  an  attempt  in  which 
we  met  with  rather  indifferent  success.  To  kill  a  bull  with  a  rifle* 
ball  is  a  diflicult  art,  in  the  secret  of  which  I  was  as  yet  very  imper« 
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fectly  initiated.  As  I  came  out  of  Rongra-Tonga's  lodge  one  morn- 
ing, Reynal  called  to  me  firom  the  opposite  side  of  the  villaf  e,  and 
asked  me  over  to  breakfast.  The  break&st  was  a  substantial  one. 
It  consisted  of  the  rich,  juicy  hump-ribs  of  a  fat  cow  ;  a  repast  ab- 
solutely unrivalled.  It  was  roasting  before  the  fire,  impaled  upon  a 
stout  stick,  which  Reynal  took  up  and  planted  in  the  ground  before 
his  lodge ;  when  he,  with  Raymond  and  myself,  takmg  our  seats 
around  it,  unsheathed  our  knives  and  assailed  it  with  good  will.  In 
spite  of  all  medical  experience,  this  solid  fare,  without  bread  or  salt, 
seemed  to  agree  with  me  admirably. 

<  We  shall  have  strangers  here  beforcf  night,'  said  Reynal. 

'  How  do  you  know  £at  V  I  asked. 

'  I  dreamed  so.  I  am  as  good  at  dreaming  as  an  Indian.  There 
is  the  Hail-Storm ;  he  dreamed  the  same  thing,  and  he  and  his  crony, 
the  Rabbit,  have  gone  out  on  discovery.' 

I  laughed  at  Reynal  for  his  credulity,  went  over  to  my  host's  lodge, 
took  down  my  rifle,  walked  out  a  mUe  or  two  on  the  prairie,  saw  an 
old  bull  standing  alone,  crawled  up  a  ravine,  shot  him,  and  saw  him 
escape.  Then,  quite  exhausted  and  rather  ill-humored,  I  walked 
back  to  the  village.  By  a  strange  coincidence,  Reynal's  prediction 
bad  been  verified ;  for  the  first  persons  whom  I  saw  were  the  two 
trappers.  Rouleau  and  Saraphin,  coming  to  meet  me.  These  men, 
as  the  reader  may  possibly  recollect,  had  left  our  party  about  a  fort- 
night before.  They  had  been  trapping  for  a  while  m  the  Black  Hills» 
and  were  noW  on  their  way  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  intending  in  a 
day  or  two  to  set  out  for  the  neiehboring  Medicine  Bow.  They 
were  not  the  most  elegant  or  refined  of  companions,  yet  they  made 
a  very  welcome  addition,  to  the  limited  society  of  the  village.  For 
the  rest  of  that  day  we  lay  smoking  and  talking  in  Reynal's  lodge. 
This  indeed  was  no  better  than  a  little  hut,  made  of  hides  stretched 
on  poles,  and  entirely  open  in  fi'ont.  It  was  well  carpeted  with  soft 
bunalo-robes,  and  here  we  all  remained^  sheltered  from  the  sun,  but 
surrounded  by  the  various  domestic  utensils  of  Madame  Margot's 
household,  her  copper  kettles  and  her  horn  spoons,  her  wooden  dishes 
and  bales  of  meat,  together  with  the  articles  of  her  aboriginal  ward- 
robe, well  packed  in  cases  of  painted  hide.  All  was  quiet  in  the  vil- 
lage. Though  the  hunters  had  not  gone  out  that  day,  they  aU  lay 
sleeping  iti  &eir  lodges,  and  most  of  the  women  were  silently  en- 
gaged m  theit  heavy  tasks.  A  few  young  men  were  playing  at  a 
lazy  game  of  ball  in  the  centre  of  the  village ;  and  when  they  be- 
came tired,  some  girls  supplied  their  place  with  a  moi«  boisterous 
sport  At  a  little  distance,  atnong  the  lodges,  some  children  and 
half-grown  squaws  were  sportively  tossing  up  one  of  their  number  in 
a  bufialo-robe,  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  ancient  pastime  from 
which  Sancho  I'anza  suffered  so  much.  Farther  out  on  the  prairie,  a 
host  of  little  naked  boys  were  roaming  about,  engaged  in  various  rough 
games,  or  pursuing  birds  and  ground-squirrels  with  their  bows  and 
arrows ;  and  wo  to  the  unhappy  little  animals  that  fell  into  their  mer- 
ciless, torture-loving  hands !  A  squaw  from  the  next  lodge,  a  nota- 
ble active  housewife,  named  Weah  Washtay,  or  The  Qood  Woman, 
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brought  UB  a  large  bowl  of  Wiama,  and  went  into  an  ecstacy  of  de- 
light when  I  presented  her  with  a  green  glass  ring,  such  as  I  usually 
wore  with  a  view  to  similar  occasions. 

The  sun  went  down,  and  half  the  sky  was  one  glow  of  fiery  red, 
reflected  on  the  little  stream  as  it  wound  away  among  the  sage- 
blushes.  Some  young  men  left  the  Tillage,  and  soon  returned,  driving 
in  before  them  all  the  horses,  hundreds  in  number,  and  of  every 
size,  age  and  color.  The  hunters  came  out,  and  each  securing  those 
that  belonged  to  him,  examined  their  condition,  and  tied  them  fast  by 
long  coids  to  stakes  driven  in  front  of  his  lodge.  It  was  half  an  hour 
before  the  bustle  subsided  and  tranquillity  was  restored  again.  By 
tbis  time  it  was  nearly  dork.  Dozens  of  kettles  were  hung  over  the 
blazing  fires,  around  which  the  squaws,  now  that  their  day's  work 
was  done,  were  gathered  with  their  children,  laughing  and  talking 
merrily.  A  circle  of  a  different  kind  was  formed  in  the  centre  of 
the  village.  This  was  composed  of  the  old  men  and  warriors  of  re- 
pate,  w1k>  with  their  white  buffalo-robes  drawn  close  around  their 
shoulders,  sat  together  in  a  ring  upon  the  ground,  and  as  the  pipe 
passed  from  hand  to  hand,  their  conversation  had  not  a  particle  ot  the 
gravity  and  reserve  usually  ascribed  to  Indians.  I  sat  down  with 
them,  as  I  commonly  did.  I  had  in  my  hand  half  a  dozen  squibs 
and  serpents,  which  I  had  made  one  day  when  encamped  upon  Lara- 
mie Creeki  out  of  gunpowder  and  charcoal,  and  the  leaves  of  '  Fre- 
mont's Expedition/  rolled  round  a  stout  lead-pencil.  I  waited  till  I 
contrived  to  get  hold  of  the  large  piece  of  burning  hou-de-vache 
which  the  Indians  kept  by  them  on  the  ground  for  lighting  their 
pipes.  With  this  I  lighted  all  the  fire-works  at  once,  and  tossed 
them  whizzing  and  sputtering  into  the  air,  over  the  heads  of  the  com- 
pany. They  all  jumped  up  and  ran  off  with  yelps  of  astonishment 
and  consternation.  Afi:er  a  moment  or  two,  they  ventured  to  come 
back  one  by  one,  and  some  of  the  boldest,  picking  up  the  cases  of 
burnt  paper  that  were  scattered  about,  examined  them  with  eager 
curiosity  to  discover  their  mysterious  secret.  From  that  time  for- 
ward I  enjoyed  great  repute  as  a  '  fire-medicine.' 

The  camp  was  filled  with  the  low  hum  of  cheerfiil  voices.  There 
were  other  sounds,  however,  of  a  very  different  kind,  for  from  a  large 
lodge,  lighted  tip  like  a  gigantic  lantern  by  the  blazing  fire  within, 
came  a  chorus  of  dismal  cnes  and  wailings,  long  drawn  out,  like  the 
howling  of  wolves,  and  a  woman,  almost  naked,  was  crouching  close 
beside  it,  crying  violently,  and  gashing  her  legs  with  a  knife  till  they 
were  covered  with  blood.  Just  a  year  before^  a  young  man  belonging 
to  thia  family  had  gone  out  with  a  war:party  and  been  slain  by  the 
enemy,  and  his  relatives  were  thus  lamenting  his  loss.  Still  other 
sounds  might  be  heard ;  loud  earnest  cries  often  repeated  from  amid 
the  gloom,  at  a  distance  beyond  the  village.  They  proceeded  from 
8<nne  young  men  who,  being  about  to  set  out  in  a  few  days  on  a  war- 
like expedition,  were  stanmng  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  calling  on  the 
Great  Spirit  to  aid  them  in  their  enteiprise.  While  I  was  listening. 
Rouleau,  with  a  laugh  on  his  careless  mce,  called  to  me  and  directed 
m J  attentien  to  ano&«r  quartctt'*    In  front  of  tiie  lodge  where  Weah 
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Washtay  lived  another  squaw  was  stnnding,  angrily  scolding  an  old 
yellow  dog,  who  lay  on  the  ground  with  his  nose  resting  between  his 
paws  and  his  eyes  turned  sleepily  up  to  her  face,  as  if  he  were  pre- 
tending to  give  respectful  attention,  but  resolved  to  fall  asleep  as 
soon  as  it  was  all  over. 

'  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself!'  said  the  old  woman.  <  I 
have  fed  you  well  and  taken  care  of  you  ever  since  you  were  small 
and  blind  and  could  only  crawl  about  and  squeal  a  little,  instead  of 
howling  as  you  do  now.  When  you  grew  old,  I  said  you  were  a 
good  dog*  V ou  were  strong  and  gentle  when  the  load  was  put  on 
your  back,  and  you  never  ran  among  the  feet  of  the  horses  when  we 
were  all  travelling  together  over  the  prairie.  But  you  had  a  bad 
heart !  Whenever  a  rabbit  jumped  out  of  the  bushes,  you  were 
always  the  first  to  iiin  after  him  and  lead  away  all  the  other  dogs  be- 
hind you.  You  ought  to  have  known  that  it  was  very  dangerous  to 
act  BO.  When  you  had  got  far  out  on  the  prairie,  and  no  one  was 
near  to  help  you,  perhaps  a  wolf  would  jump  out  of  the  ravine ;  and 
then  what  could  you  ao  ]  You  would  certainly  have  been  killed, 
for  no  dog  can  fight  well  with  a  load  on  his  back.  Only  three  days 
ago  you  ran  off  in  that  way,  and  turned  over  the  bag  of  wooden 
pins  which  I  used  to  fasten  up  the  front  of  the  lodge.  Look  up  there 
now,  and  you  will  see  that  it  is  all  flapping  open.  And  now  to-night 
you  have  stolen  a  great  piece  of  fat  meat  which  was  roasting  before 
the  fire  for  my  children.  I  tell  you,  you  have  a  bad  heart,  and  you 
must  die !' 

So  saying,  the  squaw  went  into  the  lodge,  and  commg  out  with  a 
large  stone  mallet,  killed  the  unfoitunate  dog  at  one  blow.  This 
speech  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  illustrating  a  curious  characteristic  of 
the  Indians :  the  ascribing  intelligence  and  a  power  of  understand- 
ing speech  to  the  inferior  animiSs ;  to  whom,  indeed,  according  to 
many  of  their  traditions,  they  are  linked  in  close  affinity ;  and  diey 
even  claim  the  honor  of  a  lineal  descent  &om  bears,  wolves,  deer  or 
tortoises. 

As  it  grew  late,  and  the  crowded  population  began  to  disappear,  I 
too  walked  across  the  village  to  the  lodge  of  my  host,  Rongra-Tonga. 
As  I  entered,  I  saw  him,  by  the  flickering  blaze  of  the  fire  in  the 
centre,  reclining  half  asleep  in  his  usual  place  at  my  right  His 
couch  was  by  no  means  an  uncomfortable  one.  It  consisted  of  half 
a  dozen  sofl  buifalo-robes,  laid  together  on  the  ground,  and  a  pillow 
made  of  whitened  deer-skin,-  stuffed  with  feathers  and  ornamented 
with  beads.  At  his  back  was  a  light  frame- work  of  poles  and  slen- 
der reeds,  against  which  he  could  lean  with  ease  when  in  a  sitting 
posture ;  and  at  the  top  of  it,  just  above  his  head,  his  bow  and  quiver 
were  hanging.  His  squaw,  a  laughing,  broad-faced  woman,  appa- 
rently had  not  yet  completed  her  domestic  arrangements,  for  she  was 
bustling  about  the  lo<%e,  pulling  over  the  utensils  and  the  bales  of 
dried  meats  that  were  ranged  carefully  around  it.  Unhappily,  she 
and  her  partner  were  not  the  only  tenants  of  the  dwelling ;  for  half 
a  dozen  children  were  scattered  about,  sleeping  in  every  imaginable 
posture*    My  saddle  was  in  its  place  at  the  nead  of  the  lodge,  and  a 
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bnfialo-robe  was  spread  on  the  ground  before  it    WrappW  myself 
in  my  blanket,  I  lay  down ;  but  had  I  not  been  extremely  &ti|^ed, 
the  noise  in  the  next  lodge  would  have  prevented  my  sleeping.    There 
was  the  monotonous  thumping  of  the  Indian  drum,  mixed  with  oc- 
casional sharp  yells,  and  a  chorus  chanted  by  twenty  voices.    A  grand 
scene  of  gambling  was  going  forward  witb  all  the  appropriate  for- 
malities.    The  players  were  staking  on  the  chance  issue  of  the  grume 
their  ornaments,  their  horses,  and  as  the  excitement  rose,  their  gar- 
ments, and  even  their  weapons ;  for  desperate  gambling  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  hells  of  Paris.     The  men  or  the  plains  and  the  forests 
no  less  resort  to  it  as  a  violent  but  grateful  relief  to  the  tedious  mo- 
notony of  their  lives,  which  ever  alternate  between  fierce  excitement 
and  listless  inaction.     I  fell  asleep  with  the  dull  notes  of  the  drum 
stiU  sounding  on  my  ear ;  but  I  may  as  well  observe  that  these  fiiri- 
ous  orgies  lasted  without  intermission  till  daylight     I  was  soon  awa- 
kened by  one  of  the  children  crawling  over  me,  while  another  larger 
one  was  tugging  at  my  blanket  and  nestlings  himself  in  a  very  disagree- 
able proximity.     I  immediately  repelled  these  advances  by  punching 
the  heads  of  these  miniature  savages  with  a  short  stick  which  1 
always  kept  by  me  for  the  purpose ;  and  as  sleeping  half  the  day 
and  eating  much  more  than  is  good  for  them  makes  them  extremely 
restless,  this  operation  usually  had  to  be  repeated  four  or  five  times  in 
^e  course  of  the  night     My  host  himself  was  the  author  of  another 
most  formidable  annoy^ce.    All  these  Indians,  and  he  among  the 
rest,  think  themselves  %6und  to  the  constant  performance  of  certain 
acts  as  the  condition  on  which  their  success  in  life  depends,  whether 
in  war,  love,  hunting,  or  any  other  employment     These  *  medicines/ 
as  they  are  called  in  that  country,  which  are  usually  communicated 
in  dreams,  are  often  absurd  enough.     Some  Indians  will  strike  the 
butt  of  the  pipe  against  the  ground  every  time  they  smoke ;  others 
will  insist  that  every  thing  they  say  shall  be  interpreted  by  contraries ; 
and  Shaw  once  met  an  old  man  who  conceived  that  all  would  be  lost 
unless  he  compelled  every  white  man  he  met  to  drink  a  bowl  of  cold 
water.     My  host  was  particularly  unfortunate  in  his  allotment     The 
Great  Spirit  had  told  him  in  a  dream  that  he  must  sing  a  certain  song 
in  the  middle  of  every  night ;  and  regularly  at  about  twelve  o'clock 
bis  dismal  monotonous  chanting  would  awaken  me,  and  I  would  see 
him  seated  bolt  upright  on  his  couch,  going  through  his  dolorous  per- 
formance with  a  most  business-like  air.     There  were  other  voices  of 
the  night,  still  more  inharmonious.     Twice  or  thrice,  between  sun- 
set and  dawn,  all  the  dogs  in  the  village,  and  there  were  hundreds  of 
them,  would  bay  and  yelp  in  chorus ;  a  most  horrible  clamor,  resem- 
bling no  sound  that  I  have  ever  heard,  except  perhaps  the  ftightful 
howling  of  wolves  that  we  used  sometimes  to  hear,  long  afterward, 
when  descending  the  Arkansas  on  the  trail  of  Gen.  Kearney's  army. 
This  canine  uproar  is,  if  possible,  more  discordant  than  die  other. 
Heard  at  a  distance  slowly  rising  on  the  night,  it  has  a  strange  un- 
earthly efiect,  and'  would  fearfullv  haunt  the  dreams  of  a  nervous 
man ;  but  when  you  are  sleeping  m  the  midst  of  it,  the  din  is  outra- 
geous.   One  long  loud  howl  fix>m  the  next  lodge  perhaps  begins  it, 
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and  voice  after  voice  takes  up  the  sound,  till  it  pasaes  around  die 
whole  circumference  of  the  village,  and  the  air  is  nlled  with  confused 
and  discordant  cries,  at  once  fierce  and  moumfuL  It  lasts  but  for  a 
moment,  and  then  dies  away  into  silence. 

Moming  came,  and  Kongra-Tonga,  mounting  his  horse,  rode  out 
with  the  hunters.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  glance  at  him  for  an  instant 
in  his  domestic  character  of  husband  and  father.  Both  he  and  lus 
squaw,  like  most  other  Indians,  were  very  fond  of  their  chUdren, 
whom  they  indulged  to  excess,  and  never  punished,  except  in  ex- 
treme cases,  when  they  would  throw  a  bowl  of  cold  water  over  them. 
Thau*  offspring  became  sufficiently  undutiful  and  disobedient  under 
this  system  of  education,  which  t«mds  not  a  little  to  foster  that  wild 
idea  of  liberty  and  utter  intolerance  of  restraint  which  lie  at  the  very 
foundation  of  the  Indisji  character.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
fonder  father  than  my  savage  friend  Kongra^-Tonga*  There  was 
one  urchin  in  particular,  rather  less  than  two  feet  high>  to  whom  he 
wa^  exceedingly  attached ;  and  sometimes  spreading  a  buffalo-robe 
in  die  lodge,  he  would  seat  himself  upon  it,  place  his  small  favorite 
upright  before  him,  and  chant  in  a  low  tone  some  of  the  words  used 
as  an  accompaniment  to  the  war-dance.  The  little  fellow,  who  could 
just  manage  to  balance  himself  by  stretching  out  both  arms,  would 
lifl  his  feet  and  turn  slowly  round  and  ix>und  in  time  to  his  father's 
music,  while  my  host  would  laugh  with  delight  and  look  smiling  up 
into  my  face  to  see  if  I  were  admiring  this  precious  performance  of 
his  offspring.  In  his  capacity  of  husband  he  was  somewhat  less  ex- 
emplary. The  squaw  who  lived  in  the  lodge  with  him  had  been  his 
partner  for  many  years.  She  took  good  care  of  his  children  and  his 
household  concerns.  He  liked  her  well  enough,  and  as  &*  as  I  could 
see^  they  never  quarrelled ;  but  all  his  warmer  affections  were  re- 
served for  younger  and  more  recent  favorites.  Of  these  he  had  at 
S resent  only  one^  who  lived  in  a  lodge  apart  from  lus  own.  One 
ay^  while  in  this  camp,  he  became  displeased  with  her,  puahed  her 
jout,  thraw  after  her  her  ornaments,  dresses  and  everything  she  had, 
and  told  her  to  go  home  to  her  father.  Having  consummated  this 
summary  divorce,  for  which  indeed  he  could  show  good  reasons,  he 
came  back,  seated  himself  in  his  usual  place,  and  began  to  smoke 
with  an  air  of  the  utmost  tranquillity  and  self-satisfaction. 

I  was  sitting  in  the  lodge  with  him  on  that  very  afiemoon,  when  I 
felt  some  curiosity  to  leani  the  history  of  the  numerous  scars  that  ap- 
peared on  his  naked  body.  Of  some  of  them  however  I  did  not  ven- 
ture to  inquire,  for  I  already  understood  their  origin.  Each  of  his 
arms  was  marked  as  if  deeply  gashed  with  a  knife  at  regular  inters 
vals,  and  there  were  other  scars  also,  of  a  different  character,  on  his 
back  and  on  either  breast.  They  were  the  traces  of  those  formidable 
tortures  which  these  Indians,  in  common  with  a  few  other  tribes,  in- 
flict upon  themselves  at  certain  seasons ;  in  part,  it  may  be,  to  gain 
the  glory  of  courage  and  endurance,  but  chiefly  as  an  act  of  sel^ 
sacrifice  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  Great  Spirit.  The  scars  upon 
the  breast  and  back  were  produced  by  running  through  the  flesh 
strong  splints  of  wood,  to  which  ponderous  buffalo-skulls  are  fastened 
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bj  cards  of  bidO)  and  tibe  wretcb  mns  forward  with  all  his  Btrengtfa, 
aaaiflted  by  two  companiona,  who  take  bold  of  each  arm,  until  the 
fieeh  lean  apait  and  the  heavy  loads  are  left  behind.  Others  of 
Kongm-Tonga'a  ecars  were  the  result  of  accidents ;  but  he  had  many 
which  be  received  in  war.  He  was  one  of  the  most  noted  warriors 
in  the  yiUage,  In  the  eonne  of  hb  life  be  had  slain,  as  he  boasted 
to  me,  fourteen  men ;  and  though,  like  other  Indians,  be  was  a  great 
braggart  and  utterly  re  wdless  of  truth,  yet  in  this  statement  common 
report  bore  him  out.  Being  much  flattered  by  my  inquiries,  be  told 
me  tale  after  tale,  true  or  false,  of  his  warlike  exploits ;  and  there  was 
one  among  the  rest  illustrating  the  worst  features  of  the  Indian  cha- 
racter too  well  for  me  to  omit  it  Pointing  out  of  the  opening  of  the 
lodge  toward  the  Medicine  Bow  Mountain,  not  many  miles  distant, 
be  said  that  he  was  there  a  few  summon  ago  with  a  war-party  of  his 
young  men.  Here  they  found  two  Snake  Indians,  hunting.  They 
abot  one  of  them  with  arrows,  and  chased  the  other  up  the  side  of  the 
mountain  till  they  sunounded  him  on  a  level  place,  and  Kongra* 
Tonga  himself  jumping  forward  among  the  tiees,  seized  him  by  the 
arm.  Two  of  his  young  men  then  ran  up  and  held  him  ftst  while 
be  scalped  him  alive.  They  then  built  a  great  fire,  and  cutting  the 
tendons  of  their  captive's  wrists  and  feet,  threw  him  in  and  held  him 
down  with  long  poles  until  he  was  burnt  to  death.  He  garnished  bis 
sUny  with  a  great  many  descriptive  particulars  much  too  revolting  to 
mention.  Hib  features  were  remarkably  mild  and  open,  without  the 
fierceness  of  expression  common  among  these  Indians ;  and  as  he 
detafled  these  devilish  cruelties,  he  looked  up  into  my  &ce  with  the 
same  air  of  earnest  simplicity  which  a  little  child  would  wear  in  rela- 
ting to  its  mother  some  anecdote  of  its  youthful  experience. 

Old  Mene  Seela's  lodge  could  offer  another  illustration  of  the  fero- 
city of  Indian  warfiu«.  A  bright-eyed  active  little  boy  was  living 
&ere.  He  had  belonged  to  a  village  of  the  Grros-Ventre  Blackfeet, 
a  small  but  bloody  and  treacherous  band  in  close  alliance  with  the 
Arapahoes.  About  a  year  before  Kongra-Tonga,  the  Eagle  Feather 
and  a  party  of  warriors,  had  found  about  twenty  lodges  of  these  In- 
dians upon  the  plains  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  our  present  camp; 
and  surrounding  them  in  the  night,  they  butchered  men,  women  and 
children  without  mercy,  preserving  only  this  little  boy  alive.  He 
was  adopted  into  the  old  man's  fiimily,  and  was  now  fast  becoming 
identifiea  with  the  Ogillalah  children,  among  whom  he  mingled  on 
egual  terms.  There  was  also  a  Crow  warrior  in  the  village,  a  man 
or  gigantic  stature  and  most  symmetrical  proportions.  Having  been 
taken  prisoner  many  years  before  and  adopted  by  a  squaw  in  place  of 
a  son  whom  she  had  lost,  he  had  forgotten  bb  old  national  antipathies 
and  was  now  both  in  act  and  inclination  an  Ogillalah. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  scheme  of  tiie  grand  warlike  com-* 
bination  against  the  Snake  and  Crow  Indians  originated  in  this  vil- 
lage ;  and  though  this  plan  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  the  embers  of 
the  martial  ardor  continued  to  glow  brightly.  About  a  dozen  young 
men  bad  prepared  themselves  to  go  out  against  the  enemy.  The 
fourth  day  of  our  stay  in  this  oamp  was  fixed  upon  for  their  depar* 
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ture.  At  the  head  of  this  party  was  a  well-built,  active  little  Indian, 
called  the  White  Shield,  whom  I  had  always  noticed  for  the  great  neat- 
ness of  his  dress  and  appearance.  His  lodge  too,  though  not  a  large 
one,  was  the  best  in  the  village,  his  squaw  was  one  of  the  prettiest 
ffirls,  and  altogether  his  dwelling  presented  a  complete  model  of  an 
Ogillalah  domestic  establishment.  I  was  often  a  visitor  there,  for  the 
White  Shield  being  rather  partial  to  white  men,  used  to  invite  roe  to 
continual  feasts  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  Once  when  the  substantial 
part  of  the  entertainment  was  concluded,  and  he  and  I  were  seated 
cross-legged  on  a  buffalo-robe,  smokin?  together  very  amicably,  he 
took  down  his  warlike  equipments  which  were  hanging  around  the 
lodge,  and  displayed  them  with  great  pride  and  sel^importance. 
Among  the  rest  was  a  most  superb  head-dress  of  feathers.  Taking 
this  hom  its  case,  he  put  it  on  and  stood  before  me,  as  if  conscious  ci 
the  air  of  wild  chivalry  which  it  gave  to  his  dark  face  and  his  vigor- 
ous graceful  figure.  He  told  me  that  upon  it  were  the  feathers  of 
three  war-eagles,  equal  in  value  to  the  same  number  of  good  horses. 
He  took  up  also  a  shield  gaily  painted  and  hung  with  fluttering  feathers. 
The  effect  of  these  barbaric  ornaments  was  admirable,  for  they  were 
arranged  with  no  little  skill  and  taste.     His  quiver  was  made  of  the 

Sotted  skin  of  a  small  panther,  such  as  are  common  among  the  Black 
ills,  ftrom  which  the  tail  and  distended  claws  were  still  allowed  to 
hang.  The  White  Shield  concluded  his  entertainment  in  a  manner 
characteristic  of  an  Indian.  He  begged  of  me  a  little  powder  and 
ball,  for  he  had  a  gun  as  well  as  bow  and  arrows,  but  this  I  was  obliged 
to  refuse,  because  I  had  scarcely  enough  for  my  own  use.  Making 
him,  however,  a  parting  present  of  a  paper  of  vermilion,  I  left  him 
apparently  quite  contented. 

Unhappily  on  the  next  morning  the  White  Shield  took  cold,  and 
was  attacked  with  a  violent  inflammation  of  the  throat.  Immediately 
he  seemed  to  lose  all  spirit,  and  though  before  no  warrior  in  the  vil- 
lage had  borne  himself^  more  proudly  and  gallantly,  he  now  moped 
about  from  lodge  to  lodge  with  a  forlorn  ana  dejected  air.  At  length 
he  came  and  sat  down,  close  wrapped  in  his  robe  before  the  lodge  of 
Reynal,  but  when  he  found  that  neither  he  nor  I  knew  how  to  relieve 
him,  he  arose  and  stalked  over  to  one  ^of  the  medicine-men  of  the  vil- 
lage. This  old  impostor  thumped  him  for  some  time  with  both  firsts, 
howled  and  yelped  over  him,  and  beat  a  drum  close  to  his  ear  to  expel 
the  evil  spirit  that  had  taken  possession  of  him.  This  vigorous  treat- 
ment failmg  of  the  desired  effect,  the  White  Shield  withdrew  to  his 
own  lodge,  where  he  lay  disconsolate  for  some  hours.  Making  his 
appearance  once  more  in  the  afternoon,  he  again  took  his  seat  on  the 
STOund  before  Reynal 's  lodge,  holding  his  throat  fast  with  his  hand. 
For  some  time  he  sat  perfectly  silent  with  his  eyes  fixed  moumfully 
on  the  ground.     At  last  he  began  to  speak  in  a  low  dejected  tone  : 

'  I  am  a  brave  man,'  he  said ;  *  all  the  young  men  thmk  me  a  great 
warrior,  and  ten  of  them  are  ready  to  go  with  me  to  the  war.     I  will 

fo  and  show  them  the  enemy.     Last  summer  the  Snakes  killed  my 
rother.     I  cannot  live  unless  I  revenge  his  death.     To-morrow  we 
will  set  oat  and  I  will  take  their  scalps.' 
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The  White  Shield,  as  lie  expressed  this  resolution,  seenled  to  haye 
lost  all  the  accustomed  fire  and  spirit  of  his  look,  and  speaking  in  a 
subdued  voice,  hung  his  head  as  if  in  a  fit  of  despondency. 

Ab  I  was  sitting  that  evening  at  one  of  the  fires,  I  saw  him  arrayed 
in  his  splendid  war-dress,  his  cheeks  painted  with  vermilion,  leading 
his  favorite  war'^horse  to  the  front  of  his  lodge.  He  mounted  and 
rode  round  the  Village,  singing  his  War-song  in  a  loud  hoarse  voice 
amid  the  shrill  acclamations  of  the  women.  Then  dismounting,  he 
remained  for  some  minutes  prostrate  upon  the  ground,  as  if  an  act  of 
supplication.  On  the  following  momrag  I  looked  in  vain  for  the 
departure  of  the  warriors.  All  was  quiet  in  the  village  until  late  in 
the  forenoon,  when  the  White  Shield  issuing  from  his  lodge,  came  and 
seated  himself  in  his  old  place  before  us.  Reynal  asked  him  why 
be  had  not  gone  odt  to  find  the  enemy  1 

'  I  cannot  go,'  answered  the  White  Shield  in  a  dejected  voice.  '  I 
have  given  my  war-arrows  to  the  Meneaska.' 

'  You  have  only  given  him  two  of  your  arrows,'  said  Reynal.  *  If 
you  ask  him  he  will  give  them  back  again.' 

For  some  time  the  White  Shield  said  nothing.  At  last  he  spoke 
in  a  gloomy  tone  > 

<  One  of  my  young  men  has  had  bad  dreams.  The  spirits  of  the 
dead  came  and  threw  stones  at  bitti  in  his  sleep.' 

If  such  a  dream  had  actually  taken  place  it  ^ould  instantly  have 
broken  up  this  of  any  other  war-party,  but  both  Keynal  and  I  were 
convinced  at  the  time  that  it  was  a  mere  fabrication  to  excuse  his  re- 
mamingathome. 

The  White  Shield  was  a  Wtoriof  of  noted  prowess.  Very  proba- 
bly, he  would  have  received  a  mortal  wound  without  the  show  of  pain, 
and  endured  without  flinching  the  ivorst  tortures  that  an  enemy  could 
inflict  upon  him.  The  whole  power  of  an  Indian's  nature  would  be 
summoned  to  encounter  such  a  trial ;  every  influence  of  his  educa- 
tion from  childhood  would  have  prepared  him  for  it :  the  cause  of 
his  suffering  would  have  been  visibly  and  palpably  before  him,  and  his 
fierce  spirit  would  rise  to  set  his  enemy  at  defiance,  and  gain  the  highest 
fflory  of  a  warrior  by  meeting  death  with  fortitude.  But  when  he 
feels  himself  attacked  by  a  mysterious  evil,  before  whose  insidious 
assaults  his  manhood  is  wasted,  and  his  strength  drained  away,  when 
he  can  see  no  enemy  to  resist  and  defy,  the  boldest  warrior  falls  pros- 
trate at  once.  He  believes  that  a  bad  spirit  has  taken  possession  of 
him,  or  that  he  is  the  victim  of  some  charm.  When  suflering  from  a 
protracted  disorder,  an  Indiafi  will  oflen  abandon  himself  to  his  sup- 
posed destiny r  pine  away  and  die,  the  victim  of  his  own  imagination. 
The  same  effect  will  oflen  follow  from  a  series  of  calamities,  or  a 
long  run  of  ill-success,  and  the  sufferer  has,  been  known  to  ride  into  the 
miSsX  of  an  enemy's  camp,  or  attack  a  grizzly  bear  single-handed,  to 
get  rid  of  a  life  which  he  supposed  to  lie  under  the  doom  of  misfortune. 

Thus  after  all  his  fa<«ting,  dreaming,  and  calling  upon  the  Great 
Spirit,  the  White  Shield's  war-party  was  pitifully  broken  up.  A  day 
or  two  after  this,  however,  as  if  by  way  of  conopensation,  a  quarrel 
arose  in  the  village  itself,  and  a  general  battle  among  its  fierce  inhabi- 
tants had  well  nigh  been  the  result- 
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IPHE      PHANT^IM-PAINTKR* 

At  ■nnett,  in  the  old  familiar  clime 

Where  Art  retains  her  oonsecraled  bower, 

Where  tunefiil  yespera  never  ceoae  to  chime 
The  Bwan-Iike  dirge  of  day's  dejNirting  hour, 
A  painter  gazes  from  a  looely  tower 

Upon  the  golden  clouds  that  o*er  him  play, 
And  longs  to  pencil  with  accuitomed  power 

The  dolphin-glories  of  the  dying  day, 

How  bright  of  hne,  how  soon  to  paa  away ! 

But  ah !  for  hhn  no  more  the  sweets  of  Art  \ 

In  vain  the  wooing  beauties  of  the  sky: 
Wasted  his  frame  and  overtasked  his  heart. 

He  gazee  riEyward  with  the  day  to  die ! 

No  voice  or  ministry  of  love  is  nigh ; 
Hushed  into  reverent  stiUneas  is  the  air, 

Save  when  the  lonely  clock  clicks  loudly  by. 
As  if  rude  Time,  with  mockery  of  despair, 
In  ruthless  haste  his  scythe  were  whetting  thers. 

And  now  to  bteak  that  solitude  (how  lone !) 
Footsteps  approach,  but  yet  no  sounds  arise ; 

Echo,  affrighted,  crouches  'neath  the  stone 
That  paves  the  chamber  where  the  painter  lies: 
An  archer  comes ;  and  on  his  bow  he  tries 

An  arrow  feathered  from  an  angel's  wing, 
Yet  pauses,  ere  the  shining  missive  flies, 

To  marvel  that  the  shaft  hath  lost  its  sting ; 

Meanwhile,  some  angels  near  begin  to  sing. 

Ho^r  and  raito  it  is  for  Death  to  smile ! 

Yet  as  the  quiring  throng  be  doth  review. 
Seraphic  steaina  his  wonted  frown  beguile, 

And  to  soft  pity  his  stem  heart  subdue ; 

He  sees  the  fluttering  spirit  oft  renew 
Its  feeble  hold  within  that  throbbing  breast, 

And  reads  that  ere  its  bars  be  broken  through. 
Mortality  doth  urge  a  last  request 
To  ne  its  childhoodV  haunts,  then  be  at  rest 

Death  kindly  now,  outstrotehing  throogfa  the  room 
The  painter's  winding-sheet  of  spotlcM  white. 

With'  his  inverted  arrows  angel-plume, 

Portrays  thereon  the  scenes  of  young  delight 
SSoiOh  joy  that  in  life's  morning  took  its  flighty 

Now,  at  Ufe's  evening,  seeks  its  wonted  nest. 
And  droops  its  pinions  in  the  coming  night ; 

Yet  only  till  new  mom  shall  wake  its  rest. 

And  send  it  forth  with  brighter  plumage  drest 

Again  the  boy  doth  seem,  as  in  a  gla8s> 
To  muse  beside  his  native  mountain-streanw, 

Longing  to  paint  the  bubbles  as  they  pass, 
Smmolled  with  the  sun's  dMpaited  beank 
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Or  chamng  now  that  type  of  childhood's  dreaim, 
The  butterfly,  across  the  meadow  ^y, 

He  pauses  to  upraise  the  flower  that  seems. 
Though  trampled  on,  forgriyingiy  to  say, 
*  Oh  I  crush  not  thus  the  joys  of  life's  young  day !' 

And  now  the  bounties  of  the  evening  board 

Entice  from  sport,  though  loth  to  leave  their  play, 
A  band  of  joyous  hearts,  each  ovexstored 

With  wonderful  achievements  wrought  that  day  ; 

All  tell  at  once  whate'er  they  have  to  say, 
And  merrily  laugh  until  the  clock  strikes  nine. 

When  reverently  ^ey  put  their  mirth  away, 
To  hear  a  portion  of  the  Word  divine, 
And  kneel  in  prayer  at  prayer's  most  favored  shrine. 

Upon  the  windmg-sheet  there  now  is  wrou^t 

Youth's  tearful  exile  when  young  Leammg  calls ; 
Aran  the  painter-boy  is  good  for  nought 

jSut  chalking  pictures  on  the  rustic  walls : 

Scant  praise  to  sUnted  effiirt  ever  falls. 
Yet  oftentimes  the  reahns  of  sweet  idlesM 

Are  whispering  ^&des,  where  Fancy  builds  her  halls, 
And  wings  her  airy  messengers,  to  Mess 
The  votary  of  Nature's  loveliness. 

But  there  was  one,  queen  of  those  youthful  days. 
Timid  like  him,  and  shrinking  as  the  flower, 

That  he  would  rudely  sketch,  but  she  would  praise 
As  if  a  Cladde  had  spent  thereon  his  power: 
So  grew  their  hearts  together,  that  the  hour 

Ofgiadness  and  of  grief  to  each  was  one ; 
l^ey  were  each  other's  lessons ;  to  the  bower. 

For  this  sweet  study,  they  would  daily  run, 

And  count  the  task  when  finished,  just  begun. 

Now,  pictured  forth  by  Death's  mysterious  art, 

He  sees  her  life-like  presence,  soft  and  fair, 
As  if  the  inner  music  of  his  heart. 

Heard  by  its  mate,  had  sweetly  won  her  there. 

With  twilight's  holy  calm  she  bends  in  prayer, 
(Pure  as  a  snow-flake  through  the  sunbeams  driven^ 

Beseeching  that  the  all-protecting  care 
Which  to  the  sparrow's  devious  flight  is  given, 
May  guard  his  way,  and  guide  his  steps  to  heaven. 

Yet,  lest  mortality  may  hardly  wean 

Its  long  devotion  finom  a  love  so  sweet. 
Death  pamts  a  tomb-stone  in  the  ehueh-yaid  gmsB 

To  mark  the  recent  traces  of  his  feet 

The  mortal  weeps  for  one  he  soon  shall  meet, 
Yet  when  he  thmks  how  soon,  he  weeps  no  more, 

But  yearns  that  sister's  angel-form  to  peet 
Whose  arms  are  stretching  firnn  the  spint-diore, 
Snitraaling  him,  with  love,  to  hasten  o^er. 
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Death  tanu  his  shaft  to  bitnh  away  a  tear ; 

No  longer  is  his  fatal  aim  delayed : 
The  cuclmff  angels  gently  interfere. 

And  on  tneir  wings  receive  the  ransomed  shade ; 

While  to  their  heavenly  homes  he  is  conveyed, 
One  swifter  winged  and  tenderer  than  the  rest, 

Bends  tearfully  beside  the  suppliant  maid 
Whose  prayer  e'en  now  to  heaven  is  addresMd, 
And  poon  these  words  into  her  stricken  breast : 

*  The  Sabbath  of  heart-rest  is  his  at  last ; 

His  dove-like  spirit,  that  would  often  stray 
In  fruitless  searchings  o*er  the  waters  vast. 

Has  found  green  groves  where  its  white  wings  may  plsy : 

While  from  its  ark,  now  mouldering  away 
Upon  the  mountain-top  of  loftv  aim. 

Prolific  thoughts  have  wandered  into  day ; 
Thoughts  prisoned  while  Time's  tempests  fiercely  c 
But  which  perchance  Eternity  may  claim.' 


•  T   TSa    AOTBOR   OV    ToMQOXIIT  AMD   B VLr-CONQ.DS«T.' 


It  is  an  almost  aniversal  belief  amone  those  who  have  faith  in 
man's  immortality,  that  when  his  spiritual  nature  has  been  divested 
of  its  present  veU — the  bodily  organization  by  which  it  at  pleasure 
reveals  or  conceals  itself — it  shall  be  manifested  to  all  at  a  glance  in 
the  unsullied  beauty  of  holiness,  or  the  dark  deformity  of  vice.  Shall 
our  vision  extend  farther  1  Shall  we  read  the  soul's  past  histoiy  t 
Shall  we  know  the  struggles  which  have  eiven  strength  to  its  powers  t 
the  fears  which  have  shadowed,  and  the  hopes  which  have  lighted  its 
earthly  path  1  Shall  we  learn  the  unspoken  sacrifices  which  have 
been  laid  on  the  altar  of  its  affections  or  its  duty  1  Shall  we  see 
how  a  sinffle  generous  impulse  has  shaped  the  whole  course  of  its 
being,  ana  been  as  a  heavenlv  flame  to  which  every  selfish  desire 
and  feeling  has  been  committed  in  noiseless  devotion  1  If  this  be  so, 
how  many  such  records  shall  be  furnished  by  the  life  of  Woman ! 
How  often  shall  it  be  found,  that  from  such  a  flame  has  arisen  the  light 
with  which  she  has  brightened  the  existence  of  others  I 

Mbbta  Webnkr  was  the  daughter  of  industrious,  honest  GrermanSy 
who  had  emigrated  to  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania  when  she 
was  but  a  child  of  seven  years  old.  Only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  spot  on  which  Carl  Werner  had  fixed  his  residence  lived  a  bro- 
ther German,  Franz  Rainer.  Franz  was  a  widower,  with  one  child, 
a  son,  named  Ernest  He  was  a  hard,  stem  man,  and  the  first  snules 
which  had  lighted  the  existence  of  the  young  Ernest  were  cauriit  fix>m 
the  sprightly  Meeta  and  her  kind-hearted  mother.     The  childreii  be- 
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came  play-fellows  and  friends.  It  was  a  wild  country  in  which  they 
lired.  A  very  short  walk  from  their  own  doors  brought  them  into  a 
forest  which  seemed  to  their  young  imaraiadons  endless ;  where 
gigantic  trees  interlaced  their  branches,  and  with  their  green  foliage 
shut  out  the  sun  in  summer,  or  in  winter  reflected  it  in  dazzling 
brightness,  and  a  thousand  gorgeous  colors  from  the  icicles  which 
cased  their  leafless  branches  and  pendent  twigs.  There  was  not  a 
fi>otF-path,  a  sunny  hill  or  flowery  dell,  for  miles  around  their  homes, 
whicn  had  not  been  trodden  together  by  Meeta  Werner  and  Ernest 
Rainer  before  their  acquaintance  was  a  year  old.  Now  they  would 
come  home  laden  with  wood-flowersj  and  now  they  might  be  seen 
treading  wearily  back  from  some  distant  spot  with  baskets  filled  with 
black-berries  or  with  the  dark-blue  whortle-berries.  There  were  no 
schools  in  the  neighborhood,  but  they  had  been  taught  by  their  fathers 
to  read  and  write  their  own  language,  and  Ernest  afterward  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  English  from  &e  good  pastor  who  had  accompa- 
nied the  emigrants  from  Germany,  and  who  acted  as  their  interpreter 
when  they  needed  one.  Having  access  to  few  books,  they  seemed 
likely  to  grow  up  with  little  more  learning  than  might  be  gathered 
from  their  own  observation  of  the  world  around  them ;  but  when 
Ernest  was  eighteen  and  Meeta  fifteen  years  of  age,  circumstances 
occurred  which  ^ve  an  entirely  new  coloring  to  their  lives. 

Franz  Rainer  had  not  always  been  so  stem  and  hard  as  he  now 
seemed.  He  had  married  imprudently,  in  the  world's  acceptation  of 
that  term ;  that  is,  he  had  made  a  portionless  but  lovely  girl  his  wife, 
and  in  doing  so  had  incurred  his  father's  lasting  displeasure.  He 
had  been  banished  from  a  home  of  plenty  with  a  small  sum, '  to  keep 
him  from  starving,'  he  was  told.  With  that  sum  and  a  young  deh- 
cate  wife  he  sailed  for  America,  and  found  a  home  for  himself  and 
his  boy  and  a  grave  for  his  wife  in  the  forests  of  Pennsylvania.  Too 
prond  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  those  who  had  cast  him  off,  he 
had  held  no  communication  with  his  own  family  afier  leaving  Ger- 
many ;  and  it  was  not  till  Ernest  was,  as  we  have  said,  eighteen,  that 
the  silence  of  his  home  was  broken  by  what  seemed  a  voice  from  the 

EL  After  many  hindrances  and  delays,  and  passing  through  many 
da  for  which  it  had  not  been  intended,  a  letter  reached  him  from 
a  merchant  in  Philadelphia,  who  had  been  requested  to  institute  a 
search  for  Franz  by  his  only  brother.  The  old  Rainer  was  dead,  and 
the  fiimily  estate  had  descended  to  this  brother,  a  scholar  and  a  man 
of  solitary  habits.  Finding  himself  growing  old  in  a  lonely  home, 
and  retainine  some  kindly  memory  of  the  brother  in  whose  com- 
panionship his  childhood  had  been  passed,  he  wished  him  to  return 
to  Germany  and  again  dwell  with  him  in  the  house  of  their  Others. 
To  this  Franz  would  by  no  means  consent.  His  nature  was  cast  in 
too  stem  a  mould  to  re-knit  at  a  word  the  ties  which  had  been  so 
violently  sundered.  He  consented,  however,  afier  some  correspond- 
ence vrith  his  brother,  to  send  Ernest  to  Germany,  to  be  educated 
there ;  at  least,  to  receive  such  an  education  as  could  be  gained  in 
£ynr  years ;  for  he  insisted  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  »iould  re- 
turn to  Axneiica  and  remain  there  while  his  &ther  lived.    '  Afbr  my 
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death,  if  he  choose  to  return  to  the  home  from  which  his  father  was 
banished,  he  may,'  wrote  the  still  resentful  Franz. 

And  how  was  this  change  in  all  the  prospects  of  his  life  received 
by  the  young  Ernest  and  his  companion  Meeta  1  By  him  with  min- 
gled feelings.  Regret,  joy,  fear,  hope,  by  turns  ruled  his  souL  The 
regret  was  all  for  Meeta  and  her  modier ;  they  were  the  sources  of 
all  his  pleasant  memories ;  and  as  he  gazed  upon  Meeta's  hitherto 
bright  face,  now  clouded  with  sorrow,  and  kissea  from  her  cheek  the 
first  tears  he  had  ever  known  her  to  shed  for  herself,  he  was  ready  to 
g^ve  up  all  his  fair  prospects  abroad  and  live  with  her  forever.  Meeta 
hersell  however  gave  a  new  direction  to  his  thoughts  by  generously 
turning  from  the  subject  of  her  g^nef  in  parting,  to  dwell  on  the  idea 
of  the  delight  with  which  they  would  meet  again,  and  especially  on 
her  peculiar  pleasure  in  seeing  Ernest  come  back, '  riding  in  a  grand 
coach,  with  servants  following  him  on  horse-back,  as  she  remembered 
to  have  seen  in  Grermany,  and  knowing  enough  to  teach  Paiaon 
Schmidt  himself!'  After  listening  to  .such  prophecies,  Ernest  no 
longer  expressed  any  desire  to  remain  with  Meeta;  he  contented 
himself  instead  with  promising  to  return  aa  soon  as  he  could,  and 
with  winning  from  her  a  promise  that,  come  when  he  would,  she 
would  be  his  wife.  This  was  not  a  new  thought  or  a  new  word  to 
either.  They  could  scarcely  tell  themselves  when  the  idea  had  first 
arisen  in  their  minds  that  they  would  one  day  live  together  and  be 
what  Carl  Werner  and  his  wife  were  to  each  other.  They  had  even 
chosen  a  site  for  their  house ;  and  Ernest  had  more  than  once  of  late 
expressed  the  opinion  that  they  were  old  enough  to  inform  their 
parents  of  their  mtentions ;  but  the  more  timid  Meeta  had  objected. 
Now  however  she  could  refuse  Ernest  nothing,  and  before  the  day  of 
parting  came  they  had  made  a  confidante  of  Meeta's  mother,  and 
from  her  the  two  fathers  had  learned  the  desires  of  their  children. 
Carl  Werner  heard  the  story  with  a  smile ;  but  a  denser  shadow 
grathered  on  the  dark  brow  of  Franz.  For  a  moment  somethinjj^.of 
his  father's  pride  was  in  his  heart ;  but  his  own  blighted  life  rose  oe- 
foie  him,  and  he  said :  '  The  boy  may  do  as  he  pleases.  No  man  has 
a  right  to  control  another  on  such  a  subject.' 

The  sun  had  not  yet  risen,  though  its  rays  were  gilding  the  few 
light  clouds  that  fiecked  the  eastern  sky,  when  Meeta  and  Ernest 
stood  together  beneath  an  old  oak  which  had  long  been  their  favorite 
'  trysting-tree,'  to  say  those  last  words  and  give  and  receive  those 
last  looks  which  are  among  life's  most  sacred  treasures.  Smiles  and 
blushes  mingled  with  tears  on  Meeta's  cheek  as  Ernest  pressed  ber 
to  his  bosom,  kissed  her  again  and  again,  and  promised  that  hia  first 
letter  from  G^ermany  should  be  addressed  to  her,  and  that  in  exactly 
fi>ur  years  firom  that  date  he  would  be  again  beneath  that  tree,  to 
claim  her  promise  to  be  his  forever.  The  voice  of  Carl  Werner, 
who  was  to  accompany  Ernest  the  first  stage  of  his  journey,  staitled 
them  in  the  midst  of  their  adieus ;  and  bursting  from  the  arms  of 
her  companion,  Meeta  plunged  deeper  into  the  woods  to  escape  her 
father's  eye.  When  Carl  returned  in  the  evening,  he  faandea  ber  a 
small  parcel,  saying,  *  There  's  some  foolery  that  jSmest  bought  fisr 
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yoa»  Meeta.    Silly  boy !  I  hope  they  '11  teach  him  in  Oermany  to 
take  better  care  of  his  money !' 

The  parcel  contained  a  Terjr  plain  locket,  with  one  of  Ernest's 
daik  curls  enclosed  in  it.  Plain  as  it  was,  it  seemed  to  Meeta,  as  it 
probaUy  had  seemed  to  Ernest,  a  magnificent  present ;  yet  she  valued 
more  the  few  simple  words  written  on  the  paper  which  enveloped  it : 
'  For  Meeta,  my  promised  wife/  Four  months  passed  away  befi)re 
Meeta  heard  again  of  her  lover.  Then  there  came  a  letter  to  her, 
which  was  full  of  the  great  cities  through  which  Ernest  had  passed, 
the  home  to  which  he  had  come,  and  the  new  life  which  was  opening 
to  him  there.  In  his  descriptions  his  uncle  seemed  a  verv  grand 
gentleman,  and  his  uncle's  house-keeper  almost  as  grand  a  lady.  He 
told  of  the  new  wardrobe  which  had  been  provided  for  him,  the  ac- 
quaintances to  whom  he  had  been  introduced,  and  the  studies  he  had 
commenced.  And  in  all  this  Meeta  saw  only  the  first  steps  toward 
that  grandeur  which  she  had  predicted  fi>r  him,  and  she  reioiced. 

Four  or  five  such  letten  were  received  by  Meeta,  each  mil  of  her 
lover  himself;  but  they  came  at  lengthening  intervals,  and  during 
the  third  year  she  received  fit>m  him  only  messages  sent  throu^  his 
father,  though  eveiy  message  still  conveyed  a  promise  to  write  soon. 
The  letters  of  Ernest  showed  that  he  had  made  great  advances  in 
scholarship  during  his  residence  in  Germany,  and  to  all  but  Meeta 
herself,  and  perhaps  her  mother,  they  gave  equal  evidence  that  his 
heart  was  not  with  the  home  or  the  friends  he  had  left  in  America. 
But  no  shadow  ever  passed  over  the  transparent  fiuth  of  Meeta.  Er- 
nest was  to  her  still  the  firank,  ardent,  simple-heaited  boy  whom  she 
had  loved  so  long  and  so  truly.  She  was  still  his  promised  wife.  Her 
quick  sensibility  to  all  which  touched  him  made  her  toel  that  there 
was  a  change  in  the  tone  with  which  her  fiaither  named  him,  and  an 
expression,  half  of  anger,  half  of  pity,  on  his  &ce  when  she  alluded 
to  him.  It  was  an  expression  which  gave  her  pain,  though  she  did 
not  understand  its  meaning ;  and  she  ceased  to  speak  of  Ernest,  lest 
she  should  call  it  up ;  but  his  locket  lay  next  her  heart,  his  letters 
were  well  nigh  worn  away  with  finequent  reading,  and  no  day  passed 
in  which  she  did  not  visit  the  oak  beneath  which  they  had  parted,  and 
beneath  which  she  fondly  believed  they  were  to  meet  again. 

During  the  fourth  year  of  Ernest's  absence  his  letters  to  his  fiither 
became  more  firequent  and  sometimes  enclosed  a  few  lines  to  Meeta. 
To  both  he  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  remain  one  more  year  abroad, 
alleging  that  to  intem;q>t  his  studies  now,  would  be  to  render  all  his 
past  labors  unavailing.  There  was  scarce  a  struggle  in  Meeta's  mind 
m  yielding  her  own  almost  matured  hopes  to  what  seemed  so  reason- 
able a  wira  of  Ernest ;  but  the  elder  Rainer  was  not  so  easily  won  to 
compliance.  Urgent  rqpzesentatkms  firom  his  brolher  as  well  as  Er- 
nest, did  at  length,  however,  induce  him  to  consent  to  the  absence  of 
his  son  for  ano&er  year. 

This  was  an  important  year  to  Meeta.  It  brought  her  an  acquaintr 
ance  throueh  whom  her  dormant  intellect  was  aroused,  and  her  man- 
ners fitted  for  something  more  than  llhe  rude  lifii  by  which  she  had 
been  hitherto  surrounded.    This  was  Mta.  Schwazts,  the  wife  of  a 
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young  pastor,  who  had  come  to  assist  Mr.  Schmidt  in  those  duties  to 
which  his  advancing  years  rendered  him  unequal.  Mrs.  Schwaztz 
was  a  woman  of  no  ordinary  stamp.  Highly  educated,  with  an  intense 
enjoyment  of  every  form  of  beauty  and  grace,  she  saw  something  of 
them  embellishing  the  homeliest  employments  and  most  commcm  life 
with  which  a  sentiment  of  duty  was  connected.  Severe  illness  had 
confined  her  to  her  bed  for  many  weeks  soon  after  her  arrival,  and 
before  she  had  been  able  to  establish  that  perfect  domestic  eccmomy 
which  renders  the  daily  and  hourly  inspection  and  interference  of  die 
mistress  of  a  mansion  needless  to  the  comfoit  of  its  inmates.  During  diis 
period,  Meeta,  whose  sympathies  had  been  deeply  interested  in  the  stran- 
ger, nursed  her  and  planned  for  her  and  worked  for  her  until  she  made 
herself  a  place  in  her  heart  among  her  life-friends.  As  Mrs.  Schwaztz 
saw  her  moving  around  her  with  such  busy  kindness,  the  thought  often 
arose  in  her  mmd, '  What  can  I  do  for  her  %*  This  is  a  questicm  we  sel- 
dom ask  ourselves  of  any  one  sincerely  without  finding  an  answer  to  it 

We  have  said  that  Meeta  had  access  to  few  books  m  early  life ;  we 
might  have  added,  that  she  had  litde  opportunity  of  hearing  the  con- 
versation of  persons  more  cultivated  than  herself.  Thus  were  die 
two  great  sources  of  intellectual  development  sealed  to  her.  She  had 
a  thoughtful,  earnest  mind.  She  loved  the  beautiful  world  around  her, 
and  the  Great  Being  who  made  and  sustained  that  world.  But  if 
the  contemplation  of  these  things  awakened  thoughts  of  a  higber 
character  than  the  daily  baking  and  brewing,  milking  and  scrubbing 
in  her  father's  house,  she  had  no  laneuage  m  which  to  clothe  them, 
and  vague  and  undefined,  they  fleeted  away  like  the  morning  mists, 
leaving  no  impress  of  their  presence.  Her  acquaintance  with  Mrs. 
Schwartz,  and  the  conversations  she  sometimes  heard  between  her 
and  her  husband,  gave  to  these  shadows  substance  and  form,  and 
awakened  a  new*  want  in  Meeta's  soul  —  the  want  of  knowledseL 
As  in  all  else,  Ernest  was  present  in  this.  He  would  doubdess  be  m- 
teUigent,  wise,  like  Mr.  Schwartz,  and  how  could  she  be  his  com- 
panion %  Something  of  these  new  experiences  in  Meeta  was  divined 
by  Mts.  Schwartz,  and  widi  a  true  womanly  tact  she  became  her  teacher 
widiout  wounding  her  self-love.  The  road  to  knowledge  once  opened 
to  Meeta,  her  advance  on  it  was  rapid.  How  could  it  be  otherwise, 
when  every  step  was  brinnnff  her  nearer  to  Ernest  1  The  elevadon 
and  refinement  of  mind  i^ich  Meeta  thus  acquired  impressed  diem- 
selves  on  her  agreeable  features.  Her  dark  eyes  became  briflbt  with 
the  soul's  light,  and  her  whole  aspect  so  attractive,  that  her  oldfii^ids 
exclaimed,  as  diey  looked  upon  her : 

'  How  handsome  Meeta  Werner  grows,  she  who  used  to  be  so 
plain !' 

A^r  a  time  these  superficial  observers  thought  they  had  found  die 
cause  of  this  change  in  Meeta's  change  of  costume,  mr  a  new  sense 
of  beauty  had  been  awakened  in  her  under  whose  guidance  her  daik 
hair  was  brought  in  soft  silken  braids  upon  her  cheeks,  wound  grace- 
felly  around  her  well-shaped  head,  and  sometimes  ornamented  with  a 
ribband  or  a  cluster  of  wild  flowers,  while  her  dresses  were  remo> 
delled  so  as  to  resemble  less  the  feshion  which  her  mother  and  her 
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sister  emigrants  bad  imported  thirteen  years  before  from  Grermany, 
and  to  give  a  more  natural  air  to  ber  reaDv  fine  figure. 

'  How  wonderfiilly  Meeta  has  improved,'  said  Mrs.  Scbwartz,  one 
evening  to  bis  wife,  as  be  looked  after  the  retreatinff  form  of  ber  fiiehd. 

'  Yes,  and  I  am  truly  rejoiced  that  she  has  so  miproved  before  ber 
lover  returns  to  claim  ber.' 

'  I  wish  be  could  have  taken  away  with  him  such  an  impression  as 
onr  handsome  and  intelligent  Meeta  would  now  make.  He  would 
have  been  much  more  likely  to  remain  constant  to  ber.  There  must 
be  a  painful  contrast  between  the  cultivated  and  graceful  women  be 
bas  known  in  Germany,  and  bis  memory  of  bis  early  love.' 

'  Love  is  a  great  embellisher,'  said  Mrs.  Schwartz,  with  a  gay  smile, 
and  the  conversationpassed  to  mora  general  topics. 

Tba  fifth  year  of  Ernest's  absence  was  gone,  and  still  be  came  not ; 
but  be  was  coming  soon,  at  least  so  bis  father  said,  though  be  did 
not  show  Meeta  the  letters  on  which  be  founded  bis  assertion.  It  was 
the  first  tone  be  had  withheld  them ;  a  circumstance  the  more  re- 
markable, because  of  late  be  seemed  to  regard  Meeta  with  greater 
affection  and  confidence  than  he  bad  ever  done  befinre.  He  now  sought 
ber  society  and  seemed  pleased  and  even  proud  of  the  connection  to 
wbicb  be  bad  at  first  consented  with  some  reluctance.  It  was  very 
soon  after  the  reception  of  the  letter  firom  Ernest  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  that  Franz  Rainer's  health  be^an  to  &il,  and  that  so  rapidly 
that  Meeta  feared  Ernest  could  not  amve  ift  time  to  see  him.  She 
waa  to  the  old  man  an  ansel  of  consolation,  and  he  clung  to  ber  as  to 
bis  last  hope.  In  pi^  to  bis  lonely  condition,  ber  own  parents  were 
willing  to  spare  her  mr  a  time,  and  Meeta,  that  she  might  take  care  of 
bim  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  had  removed  to  bis  house  a  week  be- 
fore Ernest's  arrival.  He  came  not  wholly  unwarned  of  the  sorrow 
that  awaited  bim,  for  be  had  fi>und  a  letter  ftom  Meeta  at  the  bouse 
of  tiie  merchant  m  Philadelphia  through  whom  be  bad  corresponded 
widi  bis  fiither,  tenderly  yet  plainly  revealing  her  fears,  and  urging 
bim  to  hurry  homeward  without  delay.  He  travelled  with  little  rest 
or  refteshment  for  two  days  and  nights,  and  arrived  late  on  the  third 
day  at  bis  father's  bouse.  It  was  a  still  summer  evening,  and  while 
the  old  man  slept,  Meeta  sat  near  him  in  the  only  parlor  ue  house  af- 
fiyrdedf  reading  by  a  shaded  niffbt  lamp.  She  heard  the  sound  of 
carri^e  wheek,  and  paused  to  usten ;  the  sound  ceased ;  a  shadow 
darkened  the  moonlignt  which  bad  been  streaming  through  an  open 
window,  and  then  Ernest,  the  play-fellow  of  ber  childhood,  the  lover  of 
ber  youth,  stood  before  ber ;  but  how  changed ;  bow  gloriously 
changed,  tbought  Meeta,  even  in  that  hour  m  hurry  and  agitation. 
They  eazed  on  each  other  in  silence  for  a  moment,  and  then  Meeta 
with  a  bright  smile,  yet  in  a  whisper,  for  even  then  die  fi>rgot  not  the 
dyine  man,  asked : 

*  iSo  you  not  know  me,  Ernest  V 

*  Meeta  I'  he  ejaculated,  as  he  took  the  band  she  extended  to  bim, 
but  dropping  it  almost  immediately,  he  said  anxiously :  '  My  fiither ; 
lie  lives,  Meeta  1' 

'  He  does,  Ernest,  and  may  live^  I  think  unU  live,  for  many  daya 
yet.' 
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'  Thank  Gh>D !  then  I  shall  see  him  agam  t' 

The  converaatian  had  till  now  been  in  whispers,  but  Ernest  uttered 
his  ejaculation  of  thankfulness  aloud.  There  was  a  movement  in  die 
old  man's  room,  a  sound,  and  Meeta  glided  to  his  side. 

*  Who  were  jou  talking  with,  my  daughter  V  he  murmured  feebly. 
For  many  days  Franz  Rainer  had  eaUed  Meeta  daughter,  ati  if  he 
found  pleasure  in  recalling  the  tie  between  them. 

'  With  one  who  tells  me  Ernest  has  arrived,  and  will  see  you  soon,* 
sadd  Meeta. 

'  It  is  Ernest  himself.  I  knew  his  voice ;  Ernest,  my  son !'  And 
the  old  man's  totea  were  loud  and  strong,  as  Meeta  had  not  heard 
diem  for  days.  In  another  moment,  Ernest  was  bending  over  his  fa- 
ther, and  they  were  gazing  on  each  other  with  a  tenderness  whose 
very  existence  they  had  not  before  suspected.  Tears  were  rolling 
down  the  face  of  the  once  stem  old  man,  as  he  pressed  his  son's  hand 
again  and  aigain,  and  murmured  blessings  ott  him,  and  thaiiks  to  G^on 
m  his  safe  rettorn ;  and  Ernest,  as  he  marked  the  death^hadow  on 
his  fklher'sbrow,  felt  that  a  tie  was  tearing  away  which  had  been 
woven  more  intimately  than  he  had  supposed  widi  his  heart's  fibres. 
The  Mreepia^  Meeta  composed  herse^diat  she  nhight  soodie  them. 

*  Ernest,  I  camioc  let  y<Mi  stay  longer  here ;  I  am  your  father's 
nurse  r 

'  My  nurse,  my  daughter,  my  all,  Ernest ;  your  ^  to  me,  my  son, 
which)  thank  God  I  you  have  come  in  time  to  receive  again  fi*om  my 
hands.    Take  her  to  you,  Ernest.' 

The  old  man  held  Meeta's  hand  chmed  in  his  own  toward  his  son,  and 
Ernest  touched  it,  but  so  slighdy  and  with  a  hand  so  cold,  diat  Meeta 
looked  UD  in  alarm.  There  was  a  beseeching  expression  in  die  eyes 
diat  met  hen ;  a  look  which  she  did  not  understand,  and  yet  on  winch 
she  acted. 

*  Ernest,'  she  said, '  you  are  fatigued  to  death,  and  your  father  has 
been  too  much  agitated  already.  Gro,  I  pray  you,  for  die  present ;  I 
cannot  leave  your  father,  but  you  will  find  coffbe  and  biscuits  by  die 
kitchen  fire,  and  there  is  a  bed  prepared  in  youi'  own  room.  Good- 
night ;  we  shall  meet  again  to-morroW,'  she  added  widi  a  smile  to  the 
old  man. 

Ernest  gave  her  a  more  cordial  glance  and  pressure  of  the  hand 
dmn  i^e  had  yet  received  £it>nk  him ;  told  his  father  that  he  would 
only  snatdh  an  hour's  sleep  and  be  with  him  again,  and  left  die  room. 

<  Go  with  him,  Meeta ;  you  must  have  much  to  say.' 

*  Nothing  diat  we  cannot  say  as  well  to-morrow.  And  now  yoa 
must  take  anodier  sleeping  draught,  for  I  see  Ernest  has  carried  off  all 
die  effect  of  your  last^ 

Meeta  spoke  cheerfully,  vet  her  heart  was  sad,  she  scarce  knew 
whv.  She  would  not  thii^  Ernest  unkind,  yet  how  different  had  been 
dieir  meeting  from  that  which  fancy  had  so  often  fetched  for  her  1 

Fraht  Kamer  fen  asleep,  tod  again  Meeta  returned  to  the  parlor. 
A  lamp  waA  still  bumhigdiere,  and  by  its  dim  light  she  saw  the  form 
of  Ernest  extended  on  a  settee  widi  his  cloak  and  Valise  fi>r  his  bed 
and  pillow.    At  finst  she  draw  timidly  back  into  die  chamber,  but  as 
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die  slight  noise  she  had  made  before  perceiTing  htm,  bad  fafled  to  dts- 
torb  him,  she  felt  assured  that  he  slept  soundly,  and  an  irresistible 
desire  arose  in  her  heart  to  draw  near  him  and  look  at  him  more 
closely  than  she  had  yet  ventured  to  do.  She  stood  beside  him  ;  her 
heart  boanded  against  the  locket,  his  gift,  which  lay  in  its  accustomed 
place,  as  she  marked  with  a  quick  eye  how  the  handsome  but  un- 
couth stripling  had  expanded  into  the  man  of  noble  proportions,  whose 
features  had,  like  her  own,  acquired  a  new  character  under  the  refin- 
ing touch  of  intellect.  Meeta  looked  on  him  till  her  eyes  grew  dim 
with  teans  pressed  fix>m  a  heart  full  of  emotion,  compounded  of  happy 
memories  and  glad  hopes,  shadowed  by  disappointment  and  saddened 
by  doubt.  Above  all  other  feelings,  however,  rose  the  undying  love 
which  had  *  grown  with  her  growth  and  strengthened  with  her  strength.' 
Sfiddenly,  by  an  irrepressible  impulse,  she  laid  her  hand  softly  on  the 
d.'oA  locks  of  waving  hair  which  clustered  over  his  broad  brow,  and 
breiulied  in  low,  tender  accents,  '  My  Ernest !' 

On  leaving  his  father's  room,  Ernest  had  thrown  himself  on  his  fa- 
ther's couch  not  to  sleep  but  to  rest ;  and  when  slumber  overpowered 
him^he  had  yielded  to  it  unwillingly,  and  with  the  determination  to  be 
OB  the  alert  and  ready  to  arise  on  tibe  first  summons.  Sleep  that  comes 
thus,  however  it  may  continue  through  other  disturbing  causes,  rarely 
resists  a  touch,  or  the  sound  of  our  own  name,  and  light  as  was  Meeta's 
touch  and  low  as  were  her  tones,  Ernest  was  partially  aroused  by 
tliem.  He  stirred,  and  she  would  have  retreated  noiselessly  fttmi  his 
side,  but  as  his  eyes  unclosed,  they  fell  upon  her  with  an  expression 
of  such  rapturous  love  as  she  had  never  seen  in  them  before,  and  in 
an  instant  he  had  encircled  her  form  with  his  arm  and  drawn  her  to 
his  bosom.  In  glad  surprise  she  rested  there  a  moment ;  it  was  but 
a  moment. 

•  Sophie  —  my  Sophie  I'  were  the  murmured  words  that  met  her 
ear,  nnA  gave  her  strength  to  burst  from  his  embraces  and  glide  rapidly, 
noiselessly  back  into  the  darkened  chamber.  There,  sheltered  by  the 
darkness,  she  could  see  Ernest  raise  himself  slowly  up  ftx)m  his  couch, 
look  almost  wildly  around  him,  and  then  seemingly  satisfied  that  he 
had  only  dreamed,  sink  back  again  to  rest. 

A  dream  it  had  indeed  been  to  him ;  a  shadow  of  the  night ;  to 
Meeta  a  dark  cloud,  in  whose  gloom  she  was  henceforth  to  walk  for- 
ever. Hours  of  conversation  could  not  so  fully  have  revealed  the 
truth  to  Meeta  as  those  simple  words :  '  Sophie  —  my  Sophie  !'  ut- 
tered by  Ernest  in  such  a  tone  of  heart- worship.  Ernest  loved  with  all 
die  fimd  idolatry  which  she  had  thought  of  late  belonged  not  to  man's 
affections ;  but  he  loved  another.  Jealousy ;  the  bitter  consciousness 
of  her  own  slighted  love ;  the  memory  of  his  vows ;  the  crushing 
fiiought  that  she  was  nothing  to  him  now ;  that  while  he  had  been  the 
life  of  her  life,  another  had  filled  his  thoughts  and  ruled  his  beings 
created  a  wild  tempest  in  her  soul.  All  was  still  around  her.  The 
siek  man,  die  tired  Ernest  slept ;  and  without,  not  even  the  rustling 
of  a  leaf  disturbed  the  repose  of  Nature.  She  seemed  to  herself  the 
OTily  living  thing  in  the  univene ;  and  to  her,  life  was  torture.  An 
faaur  paseed  in  this  still,  concentrated  agony,  and  site  eould  didure  it 
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no  longer ;  she  must  be  up  and  doing ;  she  would  wake  Ernest ;  she 
would  tell  him  the  revelation  she  had  made ;  upbraid  him  with  her 
blighted  life,  and  leave  him.  Let  him  send  for  his  Sophie ;  what  did 
she,  the  outcast,  the  rejected,  there  in  his  house  1  —  why  should  she 
nurse  his  father  ?  She  rose  and  approached  again  the  couch  of  Er- 
nest ;  she  was  about  to  call  him,  but  she  was  arrested  by  the  expres- 
sion of  agony  in  his  face.  His  brow  was  contracted,  and  as  she  con- 
tinued to  gaze,  low  moans  issued  from  his  quivering  lips.  Ernest  too 
was  a  sufferer ;  how  that  thought  softened  the  hard,  cold,  icy  crust  that 
had  been  gathering  aix)und  her  heart !  The  bitterness  of  pride  and 
jealousy  gave  place  to  tenderer  emotions.  Tears  gathered  in  her  eyes, 
and  stealing  softly  back  to  her  sheltered  seat,  she  wept  long  and  silently. 

'  In  sorrow  the  angels  are  near ;'  and  Meeta's  heart  was  now  &11 
of  sorrow,  not  of  anger.  Sad  must  her  life  ever  be,  but  what  of  that, 
if  Ernest  could  be  happy  1  Perhaps  he  suffered  for  her ;  the  good, 
ti-ue  Ernest  It  might  be  that  only  in  dreams  he  had  told  his  love  to 
Sophie,  bound  to  silence,  painful  silence,  by  his  vows  to  her.  She 
then  could  make  him  happy,  and  was  not  that  her  first  desire  %  If  it 
were  not,  her  love  was  a  low,  selfish,  unworthy  love,  and  she  would 
pray  that  it  might  be  purified.  She  did  pray,  not  as  she  would  have 
ddhe  an  hour  before,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  world,  but  that  she  might 
be  made  meet  to  do  the  will  of  her  Father  while  in  the  world.  She 
prayed  for  herself,  for  Ernest ;  and  sweet  peace  stole  into  her  heart, 
and  before  the  morning  light  came,  she  had  resolved  not  to  leave  the 
old  man  who  loved  her,  during  his  few  remaining  days,  yet  not  to  keep 
Ernest  in  doubt  of  his  own  fi*eedom.  She  was  impatient  that  he 
should  awake,  and  fell  asleep  imagining  various  modes  of  making  her 
communication  to  him.  Exhausted  by  mental  agitation  even  more 
than  by  her  long  watching,  she  slept  long  and  heavily.  When  she 
awoke,  Ernest  was  shading  the  window  at  her  side,  through  which 
the  sun  was  shining  brightly  into  the  room.  As  she  moved,  he  looked 
at  her  kindly,  and  said : 

'  1  am  afraid  I  awoke  you,  Meeta,  when  I  meant  only  to  prolong 
your  sleep  by  shutting  out  this  light.' 

<  I  have  slept  long  enough,'  was  all  that  Meeta  could  say.  The  old 
Rainer  was  awake,  and  dreading  above  all  things  some  allusion  from 
him  to  the  supposed  relations  of  Ernest  and  herself,  she  hastened  from 
the  room  and  busied  herself  in  the  preparation  of  breakfast.  Having 
seen  that  meal  placed  upon  the  tsH^le,  she  returned  to  the  sick  room 
and  begged  that  Ernest  would  pour  out  his  own  coffee,  while  she  did 
some  things  that  were  essential  to  his  father's  comfort.  She  lingered 
till  Ernest  came  to  see  if  he  could  not  take  her  place,  and  then,  as  the 
old  man  slept  peacefully,  and  she  could  make  no  ferther  excuse,  ahe 
accompanied  him  back  to  the  table.  The  breakfast,  a  mere  form  to 
Meeta  at  least,  proceeded  in  silence,  or  with  only  a  casual  remark  from 
Ernest,  scarcely  heard  by  her,  on  the  weather,  the  rapidity  with  which 
he  had  travelled,  or  his  father's  condition.  Suddenly  Meeta  seemed 
to  rouse  herself  as  from  a  deep  reverie  : 

'  Why  do  you  not  talk  to  me  of  Sophie  V  she  said,  attempting  to 
speak  gaily,  diough  one  less  embarrassed  than  Ernest  could  not  have 
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failed  to  note  the  tremulousness  of  her  voice,  and  the  quiyering  of  the 
pallid  lips  which  vainly  strove  to  smile. 

But  Meeta's  agitation  was  as  nothing  to  that  of  Ernest.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  gazed  upon  her  as  if  spell-bound,  then  dropping  his  &ce  into 
his  clasped  hands,  sat  actually  shivering  before  her.  It  was  plain  that 
Ernest  had  not  lightly  estimated  his  obligations  to  her.  If  he  had 
sinned  against  them  he  had  not  despised  them,  and  this  conviction 
gave  new  strength  to  Meeta.  She  rose  for  the  hour  superior  to  every 
selfish  emotion.     Laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  she  said,  gently : 

•Be  not  so  agitated,  Ernest ;  can  you  not  regard  me  as  your  friend, 
and  talk  to  me  as  you  did  in  old  days  of  all  that  disturbs  you ;  and  why 
should  you  be  disturbed  at  my  speaking  of —  of  your  Sophie  %  You 
do  not  suppose  that  —  you  know  that  —  in  short,  Ernest,  we  cannot  be 
expected  to  feel  now  as  we  did  five  years  ago ;  but  surely  that  need 
not  prevent  our  being  friends.' 

Meeta  had  been  herself  too  much  confused  of  late,  to  remark  her 
companion,  when  she  now  ventured  with  great  effort  to  meet  his  eyes, 
she  found  them  fixed  upon  her  with  an  expression  of  lively  admira- 
tion and  gratefiil  joy. 

•Meeta,  dear  Meeta !'  he  exclaimed,  seizing  her  hand  and  kissing 
it.  '  You  give  me  new  life.  I  have  been  a  miserable  man  for  weeks 
past,  torn  by  conflicting  claims  upon  my  heart  and  my  honor.  You  had 
claims  on  both,  Meeta;  sacred  claims,  which  I  could  never  have  asked 
you  to  forego ;  and  so  had  Sophie,  for  though  I  resisted  long,  there 
came  a  moment  of  mad  passion,  of  madder  forgetfulness,  in  which,  aban- 
doning myself  to  the  present,  I  sought  and  obtained  an  avowal  of  her 
love.  It  was  scarcely  done  ere  I  lelt  the  wrong  I  had  done.  I  re- 
vealed that  wrong  to  her ;  pity  me,  Meeta !  I  told  her  all  —  your 
claims,  your  wortn.  To  you  I  resolved  to  be  equally  frank,  and  my 
only  hope  was  in  your  generosity.  But  my  fither  had  never  suffered 
me  to  doubt  that  your  heart  was  still  mine,  and  though  I  was  assured 
that  you  would  enable  me  to  fulfil  my  obligations  to  Sophie,  I  feared, 
I  mean  I  could  not  hope,  that  it  would  be  without  any  sacrifice ;  I 
mean  without  any  regrets  on  your  part' 

Ernest  paused  in  some  embarrassment ;  but  Meeta  could  not  speak, 
and  he  resumed : 

•  You  have  made  me  perfectly  happy,  Meeta,  which  even  Sophie 
could  not  have  done,  had  I  been  compelled  in  devoting  myself  to  her 
to  relinquish  the  friend  and  sister  of  my  childhood.' 

•  Always  regard  me  thus,  Ernest,  as  your  friend  and  sister,  and  I 
shall  be  satisfied.' 

Meeta  had  risen  to  return  to  the  sick  room,  but  Ernest  caught  her 
hand  and  held  her  back,  while  he  said  : 

'  But  you  must  see  my  Sophie,  Meeta ;  you  must  know  her,  and 
then  you  will  love  her  too.  She  wiU  be  here  soon  with  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Schwartz.' 

'  Mrs.  Schwartz  her  sister  1  Then  my  last  doubt  is  removed,  Ernest. 
She  is  worthy  of  you.' 

'  Worthy  of  me !'  And  Ernest  would  have  run  into  all  a  lover'a 
rhapsodies  on  this  text,  but  Meeta  had  escaped  from  him. 
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Hitheito  Meeta'fl  life  bad  been  one  of  quietnessy  of  inaction,  and 
now  in  a  few  abort  weeks  ages  of  active  existence  seemed  crowded. 
One  object  sbe  bad  set  before  ber  as  the  ereat  aim  of  ber  life ;  it  was 
now  ber  motive,  and  would  benceforward  be  ber  reword.  Tbis  was 
to  secure  Ernest's  bappiness  and  preserve  bis  bonor.  Sbe  understood 
now  tbe  coldness  witb  wbicb  ber  fatber  bad  of  late  named  bim.  It 
was  essential  to  ber  peace  tbat  tbis  coldness  sbould  not  deepen  into 
anger.  Not  even  in  ber  own  family  then  must  sbe  bave  rest  from 
tbe  strife  between  ber  inner  and  ber  outer  life.  Sympatby  sbe  must 
not  bave,  since  synopatby  witb  ber  was  almost  inseparably  connected 
witb  reproacb  of  Ernest  Time  bad  anotber  lesson  to  teacb,  and 
Meeta  soon  learned  it ;  tbat  in  a  combat  sucb  as  sbe  bad  to  sustain,  no 
half-way  measures  would  suffice,  that  sbe  must  not  drive  ber  grie& 
down  to  tbe  depths  of  ber  heart,  shutting  them  there  from  eveiy  bur 
man  eye,  but  she  must  drive  them  out  of  her  heart.  We  talk  of  feign- 
ing cheerfulness,  of  weaiing  a  mask  for  the  world  and  throwing  it  off 
in  solitude,  and  we  may  do  tbis  for  a  week,  a  month,  a  year,  but  those 
who  have  a  life-grief  to  sustain,  from  whose  hearts  hope  has  died  out, 
know  that  there  aro  but  two  paths  open  to  them  in  the  universe  ;  to 
lie  down  in  their  despair  and  breauie  out  their  souls  in  murmurs 
against  their  God,  ana  lamentations  over  tbeii-  destiny  ;  or,  humbly 
kissing  the  rod  which  has  smitten  them,  to  go  forth  out  of  themselves, 
where  all  is  darkness  and  wo,  and  find  a  new  and  happier  life  in  living 
ibr  and  in  others.    And  thus  did  Meeta. 

We  may  not  linger  over  tbe  details  of  the  next  few  weeks  of  ber 
exbtence.  The  old  Rainer  died ;  died  blessing  bis  children,  Ernest 
and  Meeta,  and  praying  for  their  bappiness.  Ofien  would  Ernest 
bave  told  him  all ;  but  Meeta  kept  back  a  disclosure  which  would 
have  given  bim  pain.  '  Do  not  disturb  him  now,  Ernest,'  she  said ; 
*  be  will  know  all  soon,  and  bless  your  Sophie  from  Heaven,  where 
ibere  is  no  sorrow.' 

Meeta  returned  home,  and  exhaustion  won  for  ber  a  few  days  of 
rest  j  rest  even  from  ber  mental  struggles ;  but  when  tbe  funeral  was 
over,  and  things  returned  to  their  usual  ix)utine,  she  felt  that  sbe  must 
prepare  ber  father  and  mother  to  receive  Ernest  in  tbe  character  in 
which  they  were  henceforth  to  regard  bim.  She  found  strenffth  for 
tbb  in  ber  lofly  purpose  and  ber  simple  dependence  upon  Heaven, 
and  her  voice  did  not  falter  nor  ber  color  change  as  she  said  to  ber 
mother : 

'  Do  you  not  think  Eraest  is  much  altered  V 

•  Yes,  he  is  greatly  improved.'  • 

'  Improved  1     Well,  be  may  be  so  to  tbe  eyes  of  otbers,  but ' 

'  Is  be  not  as  tender  to  you^  my  daughter  V  asked  the  sensitive 
mother. 

'  That  b  not  it,'  said  Meeta,  coloring  for  the  first  time ;  '  we  neither 
of  us  feel  as  we  once  did  ;  it  was  a  childish  folly  to  suppose  we  ^ould. 
I  bave  told  Ernest  I  coold  not  fiilfil  our  engagement,  and  be  is  satis- 
fied.' 

Madame  Werner  looked  long  at  ber  daughter,  but  Meeta  met  the 
glance  firmly. 
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'  And  is  this  all,  Meeta  V 

*  All !     What  more  would  you  have,  dear  mother !' 
'  And  are  you  happy,  Meeta  V 

*  Happier  than  I  should  be  in  mairying  Ernest  now,  dear  mother.' 
Madame  Werner  explained  all  this  to  her  husband,  at  her  daugh- 
ter's request     He  was  not  grieved  at  it.    '  Ernest,'  he  said, '  had 
never  vcdued  Meeta  as  she  deserved.    He  was  glad  she  had  shown 
so  much  spirit.' 

Meeta  had  a  more  diflBcuk  task  to  perform.  '  Mn«  Schwartz's 
sister  has  come  at  last  She  came  from  Germany  at  the  same  time 
with  Ernest,  but  stopped  to  make  a  visit  to  another  sistet  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  only  arrived  here  last  night  I  will  go  and  see  her,'  said 
Meeta  one  morning  to  Madame  Werner.  She  went  As  she  ap- 
proached the  house,  there  came  through  the  open  windows  the  sound 
of  an  organ,  accompanied  by  a  rich  and  highly-cultivated  voice.  Meeta 
would  not  pause  for  a  moment,  lest  she  should  grow  nervous.  It  was 
essential  to  Ernest's  happiness  that  Sophie  should  be  friendly  with 
her ;  and  the  difficulties  were  of  a  nature  which,  if  not  overcome  at 
once,  would  not  be  overcome  at  all.  Meeta  entered  the  small  parlor 
without  knocking,  and  found  henelf  t6te-a-t6te  with  the  musician ; 
a  young,  fair  giil,  delicately  foimed,  with  beautiful  hands  and  arms, 
and  pleasing,  pretty  face.  As  she  saw  ^be  visitor,  her  song  ceased. 
Meeta  smiled  on  her,  and  extending  her  hand,  said :  '  You  Bie  So* 
phie — Ernest's  Sophie  V 

'  And  you,'  said  the  fair  girl,  with  wondering  eyes, '  axe ' 

*  Meeta.' 

This  was  an  introduction  which  admitted  no  formality,  and  when 
Mrs.  Schwartz  entered  half  an  hour  later,  she  was  surprised  to  find 
those  so  lately  strangers  convening  in  the  low  and  earnest  tones 
which  betoken  confidence,  while  the  lofty  expression  on  the  counte- 
nance of  the  one,  and  the  moist  eyes  and  flushed  cheeks  of  the  odMr» 
showed  that  their  topic  was  one  of  no  ordinary  interest. 

Six  months  passea  rapidly  away,  and  then  Ernest  felt  that  he  mighty 
without  disrespect  to  his  father's  memoiy,  bring  home  his  bnde. 
Their  engagement  had  been  known  for  some  time,  and  had  excited 
no  little  surprise ;  though  perhaps  lefls  than  the  continued  and  close 
friendship  between  them  and  Meeta.  Many  improvements  in  So- 
phie's future  home  had  been  suggested  by  Meeta's  taste,  and  Ernest 
had  acquired  such  a  habit  of  consulting  her,  that  no  day  passed  with- 
out an  interview  between  them.  At  length  the  evening  preceding 
the  bridal-day  had  arrived,  and  Ernest  and  Sophie  had  gone  to  secure 
Meeta's  promise  to  officiate  as  bride's-maid  in  tlie  simple  ceremony 
of  the  morrow.  They  were  to  be  married  at  the  parsonage,  in  the 
presence  of  a  few  witnesses  only,  and  were  immediately  to  set  out 
on  an  excursion  which  would  occupy  several  weeks.  They  had 
urged  Meeta  to  accompany  them,  but  she  had  declined.  *  But  eke 
cannot  refuse  to  stand  up  with  me — do  you  think  she  can  V  said 
Sopbie  to  her  sister,  as  she  prepared  to  accompany  Ernest  to  Cor) 
Wemer'ss. 

'I  do  not  think  she  toiU  refuse,'  Mrs.  Schwartz  replied. 
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'  You  do  not  think  she  will !'  repeated  Mr.  Schwartz,  in  an  accent 
of  surprise,  to  his  wife.  '  How  does  that  consist  with  your  idea  of 
Meeta's  love  for  Ernest  V 

'  It  peifectly  consists  with  a  love  like  Meeta's ;  a  love  without  any 
alloy  of  selfishness.  Dear  Meeta !  how  little  is  her  nohleness  appre- 
ciated !  Even  I  dare  not  let  her  see  that  she  is  understood  by  me, 
lest  I  should  wound  her  delicate  and  generous  nature.' 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  Mr.  Schwartz  said,  hesitatingly  :  '  If 
it  be  as  you  think,  Meeta  is  a  noble  being ;  but ' 

'  If  it  be  !'  interrupted  Mrs.  Schwartz,  with  warmth.  '  Can  you 
doubt  it  ?  Have  you  not  seen  the  loftier  character  which  her  gene- 
rous purpose  has  impressed  upon  her  whole  aspect  1 — the  elevation, 
I  haa  almost  said  the  inspiration,  which  beams  from  her  &ce  when 
Ernest  and  Sophie  are  present  %  Sophie  is  my  sister,  and  I  love  her 
truly ;  yet  I  declare  to  you,  at  such  times  I  have  looked  from  her  to 
Meeta,  and  wondered  at  what  seemed  to  me  Ernest's  infatuation.' 

'  Sophie  is  fair  and  delicate  and  accomplished,  the  very  personifica- 
tion of  refinement,  natural  and  acquired,  and  the  antipodes  of  all 
which  Ernest,  ere  he  saw  her,  had  begun  to  dread  in  Uie  untaught 
Meeta  of  his  memory.  I  am  not  surprised  at  all  at  his  loving  Sophie, 
but  I  cannot  at  all  understand  how  the  simple  and  single-hearted 
Meeta  can  feign  so  long  and  so  'well,  as  on  your  supposition  she  has 
done.' 

'  Feign !  Meeta  feign  !  I  never  said  or  thought  such  a  thing.  A 
course  of  action  lofty  as  Meeta's  must  have  its  foundation  deep  in 
the  heart,  in  principles  enduring  as  life  itself.  Had  Meeta's  been  the 
common-place  feigned  satisfaction  with  Ernest's  conduct  to  which 
pride  might  have  given  birth,  she  would  have  been  fitful  in  her 
moods ;  alternately  gay  or  gloomy ;  generous  and  kind,  or  petulant 
and  exacting.  The  serenity,  the  composure  of  countenance  and 
manner  which  distinguish  our  Meeta,  spring  from  a  higher,  purer 
source.  It  is  the  sweet  submission  of^  a  chastened,  loving  spirit, 
which  can  say  to  its  Father  in  Heaven  : 

'  Bkcausk  my  portion  wm  aasigned, 
Wholeaome  and  bitter,  Thou  art  kind, 
And  I  am  bleaaed  to  my  mind.' 

'  A  state  of  feeling  to  be  preferred  certainly  to  the  gratification  of 
any  earthly  affection;  but  t  scarcely  see  how  it  can  accord  with 
Meeta's  continued  love  of  Ernest.' 

'  That  is  because  you  do  not  separate  love  from  the  selfish  desires 
with  which  it  is  too  genei^ly  accompanied.  Meeta  loves  Ernest  so 
truly,  so  entirely,  that  she  cannot  be  said  to  yield  her  happiness  to 
his,  but  rather  to  find  it  in  his ;  his  joy,  his  honor  are  hers.' 

'  And  can  woman  feel  thus  V  asked  Mr.  Schwartz,  as  he  looked 
vnth  admiration  upon  his  wife,  her  cheeks  glowing  and  her  eyes 
lighted  with  the  enuiusiasm  of  a  spirit  akin  to  Meeta's. 

*  There  are  many  mysteries  in  woman  which  you  have  yet  to  fa- 
thom,' said  Mrs.  Schwartz,  with  a  smile. 

To  the  good  psBtor  and  his  wife,  the  next  day,  even  Sophie  was  a 
less  interesting  object  of  contemplation  than  Meeta,  who  stood  at  her 
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side.  She  was  pale,  very  pale,  and  dressed  with  even  more  than  usual 
simplicity ;  yet  there  was  in  her  face  so  much  of  the  soul's  light,  that 
she  seemed  to  them  beautiful.  Her  congratulations  were  onered  in 
speechless  fervor.  The  brotherly  kiss  which  £mest  pressed  upon 
her  cheek  called  up  no  color  there,  nor  disturbed  the  gracefSl  still- 
ness of  her  manner ;  and  when  Sophie,  who  had  really  become  sin- 
cerely attached  to  her,  threw  herself  into  her  arms,  she  returned  her 
embrace  with  tenderness,  whispering  as  she  did  so  :  '  Make  Ernest 
happy,  Sophie,  and  I  will  love  you  always  !' 

And  now  what  have  we  more  to  tell  of  Meeta  1  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  there  were  hours  of  darkness,  in  which  the  joyous  hopes 
and  memories  of  her  youth  rose  up  vividly  before  her,  making  her 
present  life  seem  sad  and  lonely  in  contrast  But  these  visitors  from 
the  realm  of  shadows  Were  neither  evoked  nor  welcomed  by  Meeta. 
Resolutely  she  turned  from  the  dead  past  to  the  active,  living  present, 
determined  that  no  shadow  from  her  should  darken  the  declining 
days  of  her  father  and  mother.  She  is  the  light  of  their  home,  and 
often  they  bless  the  Providence  which  has  left  her  with  them.  What 
woald  they  have  done  without  her  cheerftil  voice  to  inspire  them  in 
bearing  the  burdens  of  advancing  life  1 

But  not  only  in  her  home  was  Meeta  a  consolation  and  a  blessing. 
The  poor,  the  sick,  the  sorrowing,  knew  ever  where  to  find  true  sym- 
pathy and  ready  aid.  She  was  the  *  Lady  Bonntiful'  of  her  neigh- 
tx>rhood.  But  there  was  one  house  where  more  especially  her  pre- 
sence was  welcomed ;  where  no  important  step  was  taken  without 
her  advice ;  where  sorrow  was  best  soothed  by  her,  and  joy  but  half 
complete  till  she  had  shared  it  This  house  was  Ernest  Rainer's. 
To  him  and  Sophie  she  was  a  cherished  sister,  to  whose  upright  and 
'self-fo^etting  nature  they  looked  up  with  a  species  of  reverence ; 
and  to  their  children  she  was  '  Dear  Aunt  Meeta !  the  kindest  and 
best  friend,  except  mamma,  in  the  world  !' 

How  many  more  useftil,  more  noble,  or  happier  persons  than  our 
old  maid  can  married  life  present  1  Is  she  not  more  worthy  of  imita- 
tion than  the  '  Celias'  and  '  Daphnes,'  whose  delicate  distresses  have 
formed  the  staple  of  circulating  libraries,  or  than  those  feeble  spirits 
in  real  life  who,  mistaking  selfishness  for  sensibility,  turn  thanklessly 
from  the  blessings  and  coldly  from  the  duties  of  life,  because  they 
have  been  denied  the  gratification  of  some  cherished  desire  ] 


THE      8NOW-DROP. 


Wrrn  head  reclined  the  Snow-Drop  see, 

The  firat  of  Flora's  progenie, 

In  virgin  modesty  appear, 

To  hail  and  welcome  in  the  year ! 

FeariesB  of  winter,  it  defies 

The  rigor  of  inclement  skies, 

And  early  hastens  forth  to  bring 

The  UdfaigB  of  af^iroaching^  spring. 


Though  simple  in  its  dress,  and  plain, 
It  ushers  in  a  beauteous  train, 
And  claims,  how  gandy  e*er  they  be, 
The  merit  of  precedencie. 
All  that  the  gay  or  sweet  compose, 
The  pink,  the  violet  and  .the  rose. 
In  Mr  succession  as  they  blow, 
Their  glories  to  the  Snow-Drop  owe. 

ViMCKVT    BOORVJK. 
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THE      MARTYll      OF      THE      WRECK 


Tss  htro  of  tbesfl  llnra.  '  Honest  Johk  Matkabb.*  •■  b«  wm  e»ll«d.  was  pilot  of  Vbm  •tcara«r  'Jer- 
sey* wfaea  ah*  waa  bttmad.  *b<I  p«ri)il>ad  ta  raoslsg  her  ashevs.  Ha  faaA  aald  bafor*.  refarrlxsg  to  a 
oaaa  ta  wblch  tb*  pilot  bad.-  by  foratklas  bia  poat.  eaoaad  »  greAt  loM  of  Ufa. '  tf  I  un  ovvr  in  a  boat 
tbattakea  flra,  tbera  will  ba  ona  raaaon  I  do  n'rruQ  bar  aabore.  uad  tbat  will  ba,  I  aball  hm  bamad  In 
bar!' 


It  was  a  glarions  morning,  and  tranquil  slept  the  lake, 

And  softly  on  the  pebbly  shore  the  qoiet  waten  brake, 

And  scarce  the  breeze  conld  lift  its  weight,  so  heavy  ]ay  each  fold, 

Upon  the  steamer's  ensignHiiaff',  our  coantry's  banner  bold. 

Some  gather  on  the  steamer's  deek  to  speak  a  last  good-bye, 
Some  turn  from  off  the  moistened  cheek  the  gathered  tear  to  dry. 
And  bursts  of  music  stir  the  air  above  the  city's  dream, 
And  loud  amid  the  Babel  there  screams  out  the  impatient  steam. 

The  fasts  casts  loose,  unto  its  work  the  mighty  engine  heaves. 
The  mfanio  waves  salute  the  prow  as  fast  3ie  ^hore  she  leaves ; 
Extended  'neath  the  rising  sun  a  field  of  gold  is  spread, 
1i  se^ms  A  drapery  let  down  for  angels*  feet  to  tread. 

Beside  them  spreads  of  hills  and  woods  and  fields  a  landscape  ftir. 
And  golden  grain  and  dwellings  white  set  m  like  diamonds  there  ; 
And  the  deep  azure  overhead  of  cloudless  summer  skies, 
Too  holy  seems  for  human  gaze,  the  air  of  Paradise. 

'T  is  eve ;  (rom  out  the  darkened  West  the  wind  sigh«  raounifully. 
And  wildly  heaves  the  lake's  nm^  breast  to  meet  an  angry  sky, 
When  from  the  hold  the  cry  of  'jTu'e !'  strikes  on  each  startled  ear, 
And  spiral  flf^reams  of  smoke  steal  up  through  the  dark  atmosphere ! 

Now  round  the  helm*s-mait  anxious  crowds  each  paleHSw^  voyager. 
Eager  each  questions  of  their  state,  and  if  relief  oe  near ; 

<  Be  sUIl,  and  pray!'  is  his  reply,  'for  death  is  near  at  hand !' 
Aad  firmly  standby  at  hSm  pwl,  be  holds  her  to  the  land. 

<  Qo  forward  all !'  is  now  the  wotd,  for  ftst  the  ecmqueiing  fire 
Is  rising  from  amid  the  ship,  and  mounting  in  the  air ; 
Behind  that  wall  of  fire,  alone,  far  from  all  human  reach, 

The  hehn's-man  firm  as  Cromwell  stood  on  Tredgah's  shot-torn  breadi 

Like  fiery  senents  round  him  creeps  the  pitch  in  stifling  streams, 
llie  hungry  names  beneath  his  feet  steal  through  the  opening  seama ; 
His  right  hand  withen  in  the  heat,  a  crisp  and  blackened  brand, 
Yet  still  he  grasps  the  burning  wheel  with  his  left  living  hand. 

And  now  she  nean  the  welcome  shoro,  and  glad  the  riionts  arise, 

Oas  bend  to  vig'roas  arms  as  swift  each  boat  to  succor  flies ; 

The  hehn's-man  heard  that  shout  and  smiled,  as  sank  the  exhausted  deck ; 

He  died  whose  daring  saved  them  all — sole  martyr  of  the  wreck ! 
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On  heroes  heary  anchon  rat,  where  the  Atlantic  rolb, 
The  wave,  the  plumage  of  their  heane,  on  rocks  their  requiem  tolb ; 
Where  Drake  and  Ambon  strewed  the  seas  with  spoils  of  the  galleon, 
And  made  their  pall  beneath  the  waves  of  pearl  and  diamond  stone : 

But  none  that  sank  on  shattered  deck,  torn  by  the  splintering  shot, 
liOibed  to  the  lightning-riven  wreck,  or  crushed  on  bristling  rock, 
Of  all  the  glorious  brave  who  've  bled  since  human  wan  began. 
None  died  as  noUy  and  as  well  as  that  devoted  man. 

Not  CuRTius  to  the  yawning  gulf  leaped  with  a  heart  more  high, 
A  better  than  a  Spartan  school  had  taught  hun  how  to  die. 
We  doubt  not  finom  that  flying  boat,  so  madly  onward  driven. 
His  spirit  soared,  EujAH-llke,  borne  up  in  fire  to  heaven ! 

Such  deeds  upon  humanity  a  gleam  of  glory  throw. 
Marking  an  era  whence  the  race  a  nobler  march  poisue ; 
Such  deeds  like  beacon-lights  stand  out,  marking  dim  history's  track, 
As  torches  in  Egyptian  tcnubs  reveal  the  arches  black. 
Bi999bmrg,  (Pa^)  Ihc  3, 1847. 
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'  HuNOCBiNo  man. 

Fretful  if  itamipplied.' 


Mb.  LkoIrdas  Botd  liad  partaken  of  a  plenti^l  breakfast;  he 
had  read  the  morning  papers  through ;  he  had  stood  directly  in  front 
of  the  firei  with  his  hands  clasped  under  his  coat-skirts,  and  was 
thoroaghly  warm ;  he  had  kicked  off  his  slippers,  and  drawn  on  his 
nicely  polished  boots ;  he  had  mufHed  up  in  his  sack,  neck-doth  and 
gloves,  put  on  his  hat,  and  was  passing  down  the  door-steps,  when  a 
voice  from  behind  arrested  his  progress ;  for  Mra.  Leonidas  Boyd  ex- 
claimed, '  Do  n't  forget  the  sak,  my  dear !'  and  a  moment  after, '  nor 
the  salseratus  and  starch !' 

As  men  go,  Mr.  Leonidas  Boyd  was  a  good  man,  a  kind  husband, 
and  an  indulgent  &ther.  Not  a  day  passed  but  his  handkerchief 
was  tied  into  a  half-dozen  knots  to  remind  him  of  things  he  never 
would  remember ;  not  a  day  in  which  he  did  not  say,  *  Yes,  my 
child,'  and  *  I  will,  my  dear,'  to  requests  he  Was  sure  to  forget  The 
butcher's  bill,  the  coal-man's  bill,  the  flour-man's  bill,  the  house-rent, 
were  aU  quickly  settled,  and  cheeifully  he  bought  cotton-cloth,  new 
dresses,  bonnets  and  school-books ;  but  there  was  ever  a  mystery  to 
his  masculine  understanding.  He  could  not  comprehend  what  be- 
came of  the  minor  groceries  that  went  into  his  house ;  and  as  he 
paced  with  quick  steps  the  road  leading  to  his  place  of  business,  his 
meditations  ran  thus : 

*  *  Do  n't  forget  the  salt,  my  dear !'     No,  I  won't  forget  the  salt ; 
but  I  wonder  what  has  become  of  the  last  I  bought !     '  Starch  and 
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Balaeratus/  too.  I  never  taste  salaeratus  in  any  thing;  the  cook 
must  just  throw  that  away;  and  starch — let  me  see;  that  goes  into 
my  shirts ;  but  it  can  't  take  a  pound  for  a  shirt  There  's  '  soap/ 
too,  and  *  a  few  more  eggs,  my  dear/  Last  week  it  was  '  some  indigo, 
and  a  new  mop  ;  a  litde  sand  and  some  soda ;'  to-morrow  it  will  be 
'  Bristol-brick  and  a  pound  of  ginger.'  What  women  want  of  so 
many  things  I  cannot  imagine ;  but  my  wife  shall  have  what  she 
wants  if  she  is  rational  about  what  she  calls  '  house-keeping.'  ' 

Every  town  has  its  Mr.  Leonidas  Boyds ;  men  whose  perceptions 
are  obtuse  on  the  subject  of  small  domestic  needs ;  men  to  whom 
little  wants  are  no  wants  at  all,  and  to  whose  minds  what  they  do  not 
see  used  is  sure  to  be  wasted ;  men  who  wonder  where  the  salt  goes, 
men  who  think  women  make  too  much  ado  about  house-keeping ; 
men,  in  short,  who  are  great  connoisseui's  of  the  culinary  art  in  gene- 
ral, but  have  no  conception  of  its  multiplicity  of  detuls,  and  who 
buy  butter,  sugar,  lard,  pepper  and  spice,  and  verily  think  that  they 
are  doing  their  wives  a  great  favor.  Eating  is  on  the  whole  a  serious 
business.  When  we  take  into  consideration  the  sustaining  of  vital 
energies  and  the  consequent  actions,  the  office  of  cook  becomes  one 
of  solemn  interest ;  and  the  incessant  demands  made  by  that  orifice 
with  which  the '  human  face  divine'  is  garnished,  seem  but  reasonable. 
The  republican  sometimes  wonders  if  royalty  condescends  to  roast 
potatoes  and  bread-and-butter,  and  thinks  that  V  ictoria  should,  like  the 
mines,  be  fed  on  broiled  rose-leaves ;  or,  if  mortal,  on  pound-cake 
and  custard ;  at  the  farthest,  should  Her  Majesty  choose  a  bit  of  flesh, 
let  it  be  a  '  squab-angel'  or  some  cherub  oysters :  Prince  Albert 
might  have  '  four-and-twenty  black-birds  baked  in  a  pie,'  and  have 
high  precedent  therefor;  and  Montezuma,  we  read,  relished  his 
stew  or  fricasee  of  tender  little  children ;  a  dish  difficult  to  be  fur- 
nished often  in  a  private  family.  But  common  people  with  common 
appetites  will  submit  to  coarse  fare ;  and  ever  since  our  great  grand- 
mother Eve  got  into  the  foolish  habit  of  waiting  upon  Adam  and 
handinff  him  apples,  it  has  fallen  to  woman's  lot  to  be  a  cooking  ani- 
mal. Ages  ago  it  was  established  as  a  fact  that  the  way  to  a  man's 
heart  was  through  his  stomach.  The  Irishman  sitting  by  his  peat-fire» 
begrimed  with  smoke,  thinks 

'  The  Terr  beat  comfort,  under  the  •un, 
It  to  sit  by  the  fire  tUl  the  'Uters  i«  done:* 

a  Dutchman  smiles  when  he  sees  suits  and  scraJls,  and  tastes  sour- 
ki*out.  The  southern  negro  will  dance  after  eating  his  poke-greens 
and  bacon.     The  city  loafer  is  only  happy  when 


■  Some  faithful  she 
Is  fryin'  sassengers  for  he.' 


The  city  merchant  cries : 


<  A  PXNB  leg  of  mtttton.  my  dearie, 
I  pri'thee  have  ready  at  three ; 
Have  it  smoking  and  tender  and  Juicy. 
And  what  better  dish  can  there  be  V 
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The  city  '  ^leTchaD^lo^d'  must  have  his  many  counes ;  the  fisher- 
man his  '  lobscouse,'  and  the  back-woods-man  his  '  chicken-fixins' ' 
and  '  shanty-cake.'  The  careful  housewife,  '  taught  by  experience, 
soon  discerns  what  pleases,  what  offends ;'  and  with  tins  experience 
before  her  eyes,  what  wonder  that  her  heart  is  often  in  a  greater  tu- 
mult than  the  pots  boiling  tempestuously  over  the  fire,  and  that  her 
spirits  vnll  rise  and  fall  with  the  bread  in  the  oven  Y  A  kitchen ; 
what  is  it  ?  In  the  words  of  another,  '  it  is  not  a  ware-house,  nor  a 
wash-house ;  a  brew-house,  nor  a  bake-house ;  an  inn-house,  nor  an 
out-house,  nor  a  dwelling  house.  No  ;  't  is  absolutely  and  bon^-fide 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  kitchen ;  or  as  the  law  more  classically 
expresses  it,  '  a  kitchen  is  camera  necessaria  pro  usus  cookare  cum 
sauce-pannis,  stew-pannis,  scullero,  dressero,  coal-holo,  stovis,  smoke- 
jacko,  pro  roastandum,  boilandum,  fryandum,  et  plumb-pudding  mix- 
andum,  pro  turtle-soupus,  calves'-head  hashibus,  cum  calipee  et  cali- 
pashibus.'  And  to  be  captain  of  this  establishment,  keep  each  boiler 
from  bursting,  and  make  three  regular  trips  daily,  and  found,  from 
thence  to  the  family  table,  requires  some  skill,  fortitude  and  patience ; 
yes !  and  *  sugar  and  spice,  tnat  's  very  nice.* 

A  man's  theory  of  cooking  consists  in  '  stirring  up  something'  and 
baking  it  until  it  is  done ;  carried  into  practice,  it  would  be  worse 
even  than  the  French  '  olla  podrida,'  wherein  '  a  little  of  any  thing 
you  have  got  is  put  into  a  pot  half  fiill  of  water,  boiled  an  hour,  sea- 
soned with  salt  and  pepper,  and  served  up  hot ;'  or  on  a  festival-day 
it  might  amount  to  the  Spanish  recipe  for  the  same  dish  :  '  Take  a 
little  of  every  thing  you  have  got,  boil  it  hard  for  an  hour,  season  it 
to  your  taste,  and  garnish  it  with  parsley.'  There  is  little  romance 
about  a  kitchen  fire-place.  The  beautiful  theory  of  living  upon  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  is  charming  to  the  young  maiden  on  the  eve  of 
matrimony  and  house-keeping.  She  will  regale  herself  and  her  hus- 
band on  apples,  peaches  and  pears  for  breakfast  She  will  never  be- 
come a  drudge  in  her  own  house — not  she !  No  doubt  but  a  turnip- 
field  and  a  good  well  of  water  would  sustain  life ;  but  we  opine  that 
our  lord  of  creation  would  find  his  way  to  a  cook-shop  and  our  lady 
fair  seek  for  consolation  where  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  said  she  could 
always  find  it  in  her  times  of  affliction ;  in  eating  ham  and  sausages. 
Yet,  afler  all,  there  is  a  satisfaction  in  having  '  got  up  one's  victuals' 
nicely,  apart  from  the  mere  eating  of  them.  A  trifie,  a  stick  of  green 
wood,  a  fisdling  of  a  little  soot  from  the  chimney,  a  grain  of  salt  or 
pepper  too  much  or  too  little,  and  alas  for  the  dinner !  Or  if  the 
house-keeper  has  done  it  by  means  of  her  independent  proxy,  viz  ; 
'  help,'  then  the  trifle  of  a  soft  or  hard  word,  and  the  whole  family 
circle  must  be  happy  or  unhappy.  Happy  it  is,  and  she  rejoices 
over  her  dinner,  and  feels  thankfiil  when  it  is  over.  Had  Madam 
Nature  (a  pretty  good  world-keeper,  we  think,)  hung  dinners  on 
apple-trees  and  made  vines  to  bear  good  cooked  breakfasts,  caused 
the  earth  to  send  up  bubbling  springs  of  good  hot  soup,  and  made 
turkeys  to  run  about  roasted  and  chickens  to  issue  fHcaseed  from  die 
i^hite  houses  of  their  infkncy,  we  doubt  whether  man  or  womankind 
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would  have  been  as  well  sa^fied.    Did  not  Pat  Tigg  enjoy  himeelf 
bugely  when  he  thought 

'  'To-MOMow  rU  Ull  my  fat  pig, 

For  I  'm  Bare  he  '11  make  iui||uit  mvtton  ;* 
So  then  he  goes  into  the  hore^ 

And  hangs  the  pig  up  br  the  heel, 
Cuta  hia  throat  ao  nate  with  the  ahoTel, 

And  criea,  'Thia  i»  the  way  to  drees  real  I' 

And  did  not  the  cobbler's  wife  bustle  about  and  feel  consequentially 
happy  when  her  lame-legged  spouse  hung  out  his  little  shingle  f 

'  Hxas  Kake  and  Pise  and  Bier  I  sell, 
And  oyiters  atoo'd  and  ia  the  ahel. 
And  mghed  una  tew  for  them  that  chewa, 
And  wiu  deapatch  menda  Butea  and  Shews  V 

Then  hear  how  like  a  connoisseur  the  black  man  tells  us  the  beat 
way  to  cook  the  pearly  grains  of  rice  :  '  Wash  him  well,  much  wash 
in  cold  water;  rice  flour  make  him  stick;  wash  all  quite  away. 
Water  boil  very  fast ;  throw  rice  in,  boil  quarter-hour,  or  more,  rub 
one  rice  between  thumb  and  finger ;  if  all  rub  away,  him  quite  done. 
Put  rice  in  cullender,  hot  water  go  away ;  pom*  cup  of  cold  water 
on  him  ;  put  him  back  in  sauce-pan ;  keep  him  covered  by  fire ;  then 
he  all  ready.  Eat  him  up — he  very  good!'  Yes,  Mr.  Pompey, 
Cato,  or  Plenty,  whatever  your  name  be,  *  he  very  good/  and  yoa 
love  to  cook  him. 

For  every  dish  there  is  a  time  and  season ;  Solomon  the  king  said 
so  before  we  did,  and  the  Spanish  proverb  reading  oranges,  *  gold 
in  the  morning,  silver  at  noon,  and  lead  at  mght,'  will  hold  true  of 
other  thinffs.  Charles  Lamb  discourses  like  a  lover  over  his  roast- 
piff,  with  Its  delicate  crackling  and  tender  flesh,  with  which  he  de- 
lighted himself  at  the  mid-day  meal ;  but  hear  the  Dutchman's  ex- 
perience of  the  same  dish  for  supper : 

'  *  SoMXTimtB  when  I  eat  von  pig  supper,  I  treama 

Dat  mine  ihtomaeh  iah  filt  full  of  ahtonea, 
Und  out  in  mine  shleep,  like  ter  TiTel,  I  achreama, 
Und  Ucka  olF  de  ped*elothes,  and  groans  t 

'  Den  dere  aah  I  lays,  mit  de  ped-clothes  all  off, 

I  gits  myaelf  afi  orer  firoze, 
In  de  morning  I  wakes  mit  te  het-ache  and  koff. 

Und  I  'm  shick  from  mine  het  to  mine  toes  i' 

Who  wants  buck-wheat  cakes  on  a  hot  summer  morning,  chicken- 
pie  when  they  are  ill,  or  gruel  when  they  are  well]  The  man 
who  desires  green-peas  in  December  and  relishes  cucumbers  in 
January  is  one  who  would  turn  the  world  upside  down,  and  ought 
himself  to  be  put  under  a  forcing-glass  until  better  tastes  and  aims 
are  developed.  We  like  a  dinner  in  style,  with  its  bit  of  biscuit  and 
napkin,  its  silver-fork  and  finger-glass,  its  soup,  its  fish,  its  roast  and  , 
boiled,  its  ^ame,  its  salad,  its  pies  and  jellies,  its  fruit,  its  wines;  but 
deliver  us  n-om  it  on  Thanksgiving-day !  Give  us  then  the  roast-tur- 
key and  cranberry-sauce,  the  boiled-chicken  and  s^pl&«auce,  the 
well-boiled  ham  with  its  little  pepper  and  clove  bouquets,  the  cbickett* 
pie  and  pickles,  and  a  fine  array  of  well-cooked  vegetables,  and  let 
us  eat  plentifully  of  each  and  all,  and  save  only  room  and  appetite 
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fi>r  the  snow-like  pastry,  so  sure  to  &llow.  How  reftdily  then  will 
one  cry,  '  Teniperance  is  tnie  luxury  1' 

If  every  dish  has  its  times  and  seasons,  no  less  truly  hath  every 
pejnson  tlieir  likings  and  their  antipathies.  What  man  likes  a '  picked 
up  dinner,'  or  wiU  not  consider  it  as  tasting  of  the  cupboard  %  How 
mincingly  wiU  a  child  pick  at  its  plate  of  boiled  dinner — '  pot-luck,' 
die  grand-mothers  call  it.  How  many  like  the  '  old  maid's  hash-up,' 
where  that  same  boiled  dinner  appears  the  second  time,  salt-beef, 
pork,  potatoes,  turnips  and  cabbage  all  finely  minced,  and  warmed 
with  the  melted-bntter,  a  little  salt,  pepper  and  vinegar  1  Who  has 
not  seen  the  eyes  of  the  boarding«school  boy  almost  sufiused  with 
tears  as  he  gazed  upon  the  cod-£h  dinner,  dias  '  Nantucket  owls  V 
What  American  loves  sour-krout,  and  what  Dutchman  does  not  1  or 
what  Jew  will  eat  pork  1 

Americans  have  few  national  dishes,  saving  and  excepting  those 
made  of  the  Indian  com.    What  better  dish  than  a  good  Jonnny  cake  % 


*  SxMnf  o.  iteaming ; 
Up  the  wftter  Uqnid  boils, 
Kettle  in,  o'er  hragtnff  coaJi.  rspoon. 

Now  the  cook,  so  kiodOlj  earefhl  bastr  takeB  the 
With  a  tow-cloth,  up  the  kettle  see  her  take. 
Poar  the  water,  none  demurring, 
On  meal  yellow,  keep  it  stirring, 
TSn  'tis  fit  for  making  cake. 

On  round  tin 

Outspread  thin, 
Down  she  puts  it  before  the  fire. 
The  flame  outbreakinar  rises  higher. 
The  inward  spirit  of  the  mass  is  moTing, 
And  aU  its  mlghtj  energies  is  proving 
It  swells,  it  swells,  oh  smack  your  lips, 

Thm  crust  begins  to  brown. 
Tikeeate;  ohl  ue,  it  mores,  it  sfips 
There,  there ;  'tis  falling  down  I 
Oh  I  how  tempting ;  oh  1  oh  t  how  It 


Seems  to  woo  the  butter  standinc  near  I 
Think'st  thou,  thankless  reader,  thhik'st  thou 
Johnny  cakes  no  more  to  tell  Uiee  T 
Know  then,  feel  Uien,  somehow,  no  how 
Ifigher,  deeper  thoughts  should  swell  thee. 
One  big  unirersal  large 
Johnny  cake  the  world  contains, 
Huger  than  one  rehearsal 
Comd  be  told  in  many  strains,   [make 
Oh  I  tile  noble,  all  including  transcendental 
Of  inward,  outward,  upwanl,  great  world, 
Johnny  Cake ! 
Sure  there  '11  be  a  new  creation. 
Sure  there  won't  be  no  stanradon. 
Spirit  aiding ;  heart  up-morinff ; 
Life  rerlTlng;  health  improTUg. 
Newldeal; 
Super-real 
Indian  Johnny  Cake  I' 


Would  that  all  the  Paddies  and  Paddies'  wives  but  believed  this ! 
The  French  are  tiie  g^at  cooks  of  the  world,  and  Paris  the  great 
cook-shop.  Mens.  Moustache  in  his  hotel  boils  his  biggin  of  ^yflbe 
over  the  spirit-lamp,  buys  his  egg,  and  sheet  of  paper  for  firewood  to 
cook  it,  and  breakfasts  with  grace  and  gout,  momine  after  morning. 
Taste  if  you  dare  the  fricandeau  he  serves  you  for  dinner.  It  may 
be  cat,  dog,  or  a  piece  of  his  grandfather,  who  knows  ?  But  the  gravy 
wbo  but  a  Frenchman  could  compound  such  a  gravy  1  and  '  gravy  is 
to  meat  what  a  veil  is  to  a  homely  woman,'  or  shade-trees  to  an  old 
house  !  We  are  content  in  France  to  live  as  Frenchmen  do ;  but 
give  us  here  in  our  glorious  republic  dishes  that  can  do  without  so 
much  gravy,  and  that  we  may  eat  without  fear  and  trembling  in  our 
hearts.  Hotel-keepers  in  Yuikee-doodle-dumt  oh !  give  us  x  ankee- 
doodle  fare !  and  thrust  no  moi'e  in  our  &ces  your  long  bills  of  fare 
(that  we  cannot  read,)  of  dishes  that  we  cannot  relish !  Let  the  Engr 
Hshman  ask  as  long  as  he  pleases, 

*  Who  hath  not  seen  home  made-bread 
A  hsnary  conqNiund  of  put^  and  lead  t' 

We  do  n't  have  that  kind,  since  the  '  price  of  putty  is  riz ;'  but  we 
have  the  fine  white  loaf  with  its  golden  ctvst ;  yes,  and  we  have  even 
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feasted  on  its  sweetness  before  a  morsel  touched  our  lips.  We  have 
seen  too,  delicate  slices  of  broiled  ham,  the  potatoes  like  snow-balls. 
We  have  eaten  Yankee  baked-beans  and  fried  hasty-pudding,  the 
nicely  broiled  shad ;  and  the  more  elaborate  meal  of  chicken-pie,  roast 
sirloin  or  spare-rib ;  but  each  and  all  have  we  known  and  greeted  like 
old  acquaintances,  and  they  spoke  to  us  in  their  and  our  vernacular, 
and  asked  us,  as  little  Red  Riding  Hood  did  the  make-believe  grand- 
mother, *  What  have  you  got  such  a  great  mouth  fori'  and  we,  wolf- 
like, have  answered,  *  To  eat  you  all  up  with,'  and  felt  that  we  would 
reverse  the  stoical  maxim  and  cry,  '  We  live  to  eat,  not  eat  to  live.' 

But  lest  any  Mrs.  Leonidas  Boyd  should  think  that,  after  all,  we 
have  not  told  where  the  salt  goes,  let  us  me  the  great  Sidney  Smith's 
recipe  for  dressing  salad.  He  knew,  if  any  body  did,  the  best  way 
of  getting  up  pungent,  smart  dishes : 

'  Two  Isrge  potatoes,  passed  through  kitchen  seive, 
Smoothness  and  sofmess  to  the  salad  give ; 
Of  mordant  mustard  add  a  single  spoon, 
Distrust  the  condiment  that  bites  too  soon ; 
But  deem  it  not,  oh  i  man  of  herbs,  a  fault, 
To  add  a  double  quantity  of  salt : 
Four  times  the  spoon  with  oil  of  Lucca  crown. 
And  twice  with  rinegar  procured  from  town ; 
True  flavor  needs  it,  and  your  poet  begs 
The  pounded  yellow  of  two  well-boil^  eggs, 
Let  onions  atoms  lurk  within  the  bowl, 
And  scarce  suspected,  animate  the  whole 
And  lastly,  in  the  flavored  compound  toss 
A  magic  spoonful  of  anchovy  sauce. 
Ohi  great  and  glorious ;  oh  I  herbaceous  treat; 
'T  would  tempt  the  dring  anchorite  to  eat. 
Back  to  the  world  he  ^d  turn  his  weary  soul. 
And  plunge  his  fingers  in  the  salad  bowl  I' 

Potatoes,  mustard,  salt,  Lucca  oil,  vinegar,  eggs,  onions  and  anchovy 
sauce,  aiticles  to  the  number  of  eight,  just  to  make  a  dip  wherein  to 
put  the  'herbaceous'  feast;  upon  which  man  could  never  dirive,  hardly 
live,  and  never  relish  without  his  bit  of  bread !  Oh  1  murmuring  man, 
slack  provider  for  a  family,  contemner  of  small  wants,  slanderer  of 
woman's  economy  1     Mr.  Leonidas  Boyd,  would  you  have  thought  it  ? 

An^oUh  Ia„  Jon.  ISO,  1838. ' 


ELIZABETH: 

A     llASRtOJL.L      or     TBK     HIlTKTKKKTa      OBMTOnf. 

Oh  what  rare  skill  my  lady  hath  ! 
How  cunning  is  her  fair  right  hand ! 
What  dainty  catea  she  faahioneth. 
What  pasties  rise  at  her  command  ! 
For  comfits  rare,  past  all  compare, 
Conmiend  me  to  Elizabeth  ! 

Oh  I  what  rare  skill  my  lady  hath 
In  every  graceful,  quaint  device  ! 
She  twirieth  thread  that  glittereth. 
She  twineth  mesh  of  fairy  guise ; 
For  tapestrie,  and  broderie, 
Commend  me  to  EifizABKTH! 
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Oh !  what  rare  ekili  my  lady  hath 
In  parlance  !     How  her  fair  discoiine 
Mellifluous  meajidoroth  I 
How  swayeth  hearts  its  gentle  force ! 
For  winsome  words,  like  notes  of  birds, 
Commend  toe  to  Euzabeth  ! 

Oh  !  what  rare  giAs  my  lady  hath 
Of  heart  and  mind,  of  soul  and  sense  I 
Through  her  oar  sere  life  blossometb. 
So  good  she  is,  without  pretence ! 
So  fair,  so  gtMid,  none  othet  should 

Compare  her  with  ELiZAOisrni !  u  . 

IfoneUL  (Conu,) 


N    I  C   E,    I  N     ITALY. 


A    sy.w   cox  iiiiuoio 


Florence  is  well  known  for  its  picturesque  landscapes,  its  gay  and 
charming  drive  at  the  Casino,  and  its  inexhaustible  stores  of  the  arts ; 
Grenoa,  for  the  grandeur  of  its  palaces,  for  its  rare  and  costly  marbles, 
its  admirable  frescoes,  and  its  commercial  enterprise  and  wealth ; 
Rome,  for  its  splendid  cathedrals,  its  gorgeous  ceremonials,  its  exten- 
sive galleries  of  statuary  and  paintings,  and  for  its  monuments  asso- 
ciatea  with  the  past.  But  Nice,  the  fairest  garden  of  Europe,  lying 
on  the  confines  of  France,  and  the  key  to  sou£em  Italy,  is  to  us  almost 
unknown.  I  had  travelled  through  France  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
m<H]th  of  December,  in  the  year  1840.  At  this  season,  even  in  the 
&r-famed  provinces  of  the  South,  the  country  was  every  where  dreary 
and  unattractive.  Sleet  and  rain  were  fallmg ;  there  were  no  signs 
of  verdure.  The  skies  were  veiled  in  gloom.  I  sought  in  vain  for 
the  inspiration  of  the  ancient  Troubadours,  and  La  belle  France,  that 
once  shope  so  proudly  in  poetry  and  song,  seemed  little  to  deserve 
her  name.  Wending  my  way  east  along  the  Mediterranean,  I  passed 
Cannes,  interesdng  from  the  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask  having  been  im- 
piiaoned  in  its  walls,  and  from  Napoleon's  having  landed  there  in  1815, 
and  Antibes,  a  walled  and  fortified  town,  whose  high  battlements  hang 
over  the  sea.  From  this  point  a  scene  of  enchantment  gradually  stole 
on  my  sight,  as  by  a  road  full  of  interest  and  commanding  views,  I  ar- 
rived at  Nice. 

It  was  noon.  The  sternness  of  winter  was  fled ;  the  skies  were 
sunny  and  serene,  and  the  air  soft  and  balmy  like  the  delicious  breath 
of  spring.  Flowers  were  blooming  in  wild  luxuriance  along  the 
paths  that  led  to  the  town,  and  the  orange  and  lemon  trees,  with  all 
the  green  hues  of  summer  verdure,  bowed  down,  laden  with  their 
golden  £ruit  The  city  of  Nice,  charmingly  situated  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, with  a  population  of  thirty-five  thousand  souls,  is  thronged  by 
Btzangers  from  all  parts  of  Europe^r    Its  climate  is  salubrious  and  de- 
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lightful ;  and  although  it  has  an  opera,  and  its  frequent  balls  present 
a  scene  of  gayety  and  splendor,  yet 't  is  to  the  lover  of  nature  it  pos- 
sesses its  principal  charm.  Years  have  passed  since  I  was  at  ^ice, 
and  yet  I  love  to  trace  in  memory  the  paths  over  which  I  wandered. 
What  wild,  majestic  and  lovely  scenes  for  the  painter !  What  a  para- 
dise for  lovers  is  there !  It  is  difficult  to  describe  one's  sensations  at 
first  visiting  a  spot  like  this.  The  ancient  town  consists  of  large  stone 
buildings,  gloomy  structures,  and  of  winding  and  narrow  streets. 
The  modem  part,  the  residence  of  strangers,  among  whom  are  often 
ranked  the  pnnces,  nobles  and  the  higher  eentry  of  Europe,  is  more 
eleffant  ana  imposing.  Its  streets  are  wide  and  regularly  laid  out, 
and  its  edifices  on  a  large  scale.  On  one  of  the  inlets  from  the  Medi- 
terranean you  have  in  view  Villa  Franca,  an  ancient  town,  on  the 
East,  and  on  the  other  side  the  lofty  towers  of  Antibes,  the  last  French 
fortress  on  the  coast  While  the  Itght-house,  towering  toward  the  sea, 
at  night  throws  its  flood  of  light  upon  the  bay.  Sometimes  in  the 
sunlight  forty  sails  that,  swelled  by  tne  breeze,  waft  the  picturesque 
barks  on  their  way,  are  reflected  from  its  sur&ce.  And  ofl»n  at  eve 
the  fishermen  are  seen  in  groups,  drawing  their  nets  along  the  shores. 
Turning,  you  gaze  another  way,  and  perceive  a  deep  ravine,  which 
tlie  fires  of  a  volcanic  action  have  made  among  the  towering  hills  at 
your  side  ;  and  the  Maritine  Alps  with  all  their  variety  and  grandeur, 
to  crown  the  whole,  burst  upon  the  view. 

But  wander  with  me  to  the  more  central  parts  of  the  town.  There 
a  wide  terrace,  the  resort  of  the  hieher  classes,  hangs  by  the  sea,  and 
mid  forms  of  beauty  and  scenes  of  fluihion  and  display,  you  gaze  on 
the  glowing  sunset  Here  the  eye  dwells  on  a  ricn  amphitheatre  <^ 
hills ;  and  palaces  and  villas,  groves  and  gardens,  and  terraced  walk 
scattered  over  them,  shine  out  in  its  soft  and  golden  light  Here 
Mont  Albano  is  in  sight,  which  flanks  the  city  on  me  east,  and  projects 
fhr  into  the  sea.  You  wander  on,  and  lo !  from  the  very  heart  of  the 
town  a  giant  rock  rises  to  the  clouds,  to  which  you  ascend  by  a  wind- 
ing and  delightftil  road,  along  which  g^y  and  niotley  groups  are  seen. 
On  its  summit  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  chateau,  wnich,  if  its  walls 
could  speak,  might  tell  of  some  scenes  of  deep  and  impassioned  love, 
the  story  of  some  fond  and  broken  heart,  or  of  the  wild  and  fearful 
struggles  of  ambition,  of  madness  and  of  critne.  Passing  on,  we 
meet  the  Places  Victor  and  Royale,  and  the  Corso,  which  we  shall 
not  stop  to  notice ;  in  the  latter,  where  are  the'  caf^s,  the  opera-house 
and  the  grand  etfthedral,  crowds  are  seen  in  the  open  air  on  a  summer's 
afternoon  taking  reft^hments,  playing  at  dominos,  and  inhaling  the 
breeze  that  sweeps  in  frt>m  the  sea. 

But  let  us  hasten  on  to  that  most  novel  and  charming  of  all  excur- 
sions, through  the  rude  and  strange  by-ways  of  the  mountains.  The 
Maritine  Alps  have  their  base  at  the  very  suburbs  of  the  town  of 
Nice.  They  rise  gradually  in  their  broken  forms  and  irreeular 
masses  until  tlieyaflsume  a  lofty  shape  and  pile  their  broad  shadows 
along  the  sky.  They  have  terraced  roads  mtersecting  one  another 
in  various  directions  for  many  miles,  and  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
Mounted  on  mules,  you  can  traverse  tliem  in  safety.    As  you  ascend. 
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the  hOls  are  covered  with  oliye-trees,  with  their  rich  fruit,  and  their 
green  leaves  in  winter  are  tinged  with  a  sad  and  silvery  hue.  You  are 
constantly  tempted  to  pluck  a  rose  or  an  orange  growing  wild  by  the 
way,  and  to  eaze  on  a  cluster  of  lemons,  as  they  glow  in  the  sun- 
beiuns  of  so  &ir  a  clime.  The  cyprass-groves^  with  their  moumftil 
associations,  and  the  fig-trees,  the  most  barren  of  all  trees  at  this  sea- 
son, assail  you  by  turns,  and  form  a  marked  contrast.  The  peasant's 
hut,  with  its  air  of  solitude  and  contentment,  embosomed  in  the  hills 
in  soiiie  green  and  fertile  valley,  is  not  the  least  attractive  feature  of 
the  s^ene.  Here  and  there  you  meet  a  convent,  in  deep  seclusion, 
where  the  monks  welcome  you  kindly  to  their  halls.  Attached  to 
these  are  gardens  highly  cultivated,  and  often  luxuriant  in  vegetation. 
Wandering  on,  you  meet  a  grotto,  excavated  by  the  hand  of  nature 
from  the  ¥^deBt  rocks.  You  stop  to  gaze,  on  iiscending  higher,  upon 
the  scene  below.  The  Mediterranean,  with  its  blue  and  unrufRed 
water,  lies  beneath  yoli.  The  mid-day  sun  id  sleeping  on  its  bosom, 
and  the  balmiest  airs  of  heaven  are  passing  over  it. 

All  is  repose  in  nature.  The  indented  shores  of  that  now  peaceful 
sea  strike  you  with  their  graceful  curves  and  varied  outline  far  as 
the  eye  cAi  reach.  The  white  sails,  fanned  by  the  gentle  breeze, 
are  spread  out  to  the  sun,  and  give  life  to  the  quiet  picture  below  ; 
while  towering  above  you  are  mountain  crags  and  jagged,  wild  and 
dark  ravines  and  frowning  precipices.  There,  perched  on  a  distant 
height,  where  the  proud  bird  of  Jove  alone  builds  his  nest,  and  man 
dares  not  ascend,  rises  the  rude  fortress  of  a  feudal  age,  and  beyond 
is  seen  the  dazzling  splendor  of  the  ice-crowned  summit,  blending 
with  the  skies.  A  vast  azure  vault  is  above  you,  with  no  spot  or 
stain.  A  tew  fleecy  clouds  ihay  han^  around  the  mountain,  but  the 
numerous  valleys,  croWned  with  verdure,  amidst  the  frowning  hills, 
smile  and  rejoice  in  the  warmth  and  splendors  of  a  brilliant  sun. 
Turning  your  eye  below,  the  white  sands,  which  compose  the  diy 
bed  of  a  once  wide  river,  the  Paillon,  which  intersects  the  town, 
reflect  back  the  bla^e  of  light,  and  shine  in  the  distance  like  a  long 
stream  of  '  diamond  sparks,  that  dazzle  as  they  pass.^ 

The  cathedral-spires,  the  lofby  dome,  the  terraced  roofs  of  the 
palace,  and  the  unpretending  cot,  are  all  in  view.  It  may  be  a  festi- 
val, and  then  the  hills  resound  with  eayety  and  song ;  sports  and 
dances  are  held  on  tlie  green.  The  old  cathedral  and  the  dilapidated 
town  in  the  mountains,  deserted  for  ages  as  the  habitation  of  man, 
again  are  the  resort  of  throngs.  Light  steps  and  sweet  voices  and 
laughing  eyes  wind  through  the  rugged  paths ;  and  now  and  then 
a  procession  of  priests  and  boys  and  maidens,  with  their  loud  chants, 
their  white  robes  and  gorgeous  f>anners. 
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DXAB  girl,  if  fhoa  had'st  been  less  fair,  \  True  to  ifea  baahfol  inatinct  atilU 

Or  I  had  be«n  more  bold,  j  My  lore  ereeta  thia  acreen, 

The  boming  worda  I  now  would  write  And  writea  the  worda  it  dare  not  apeak 

En  tUa  my  tongue  had  told.  '  In  ink  that  can 't  be  aeen.             a  . 
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TO      BTA,      AT      PASTING. 

Thou  *lt  not  believe  me  when  I  say  the  thongfat 
Of  thy  brief  absence  makes  me  tmi;  and  yet» 
Could  at  thou  but  know  how  yainly  I  have  lought 
In  others  what  thou  hast,  my  poor  regret 
Perchance  might  claim  belief.    Ah !  might  I  dare 
To  hope  that  in  thy  breaat,  as  now^  we  part. 
Regretful  thoughts  like  mine  are  lurking  there, 
I  would  unlock  the  fountain  of  my  heart, 
Not  seal  it,  as  I  must    Well,  be  it  so. 
And  let  my  stream  of  life  flow  on,  as  now. 
To  that  great^ea  where  it  will  cease  to  flow. 
Its  very  ooume  forgotten.    Ah !  wilt  thou. 
Dear  Eta,  when  thou  read'st  these  words,  reprove 
My  timid  heart,  that  dares  to  speak  of  love  7 


CHILDREN     AND     CHILDHOOD. 


'  How  oft 

Upon  thy  fac(%  sweet  childhood !  havo  I  gued, 
And  thought  of  Heaven  the  while  !' 


When  the  little  witches  clamber  on  our  knees  and  caress  us,  with 
their  wild  abandonment  of  love,  who  can  push  them  aside  1  The 
parlor,  the  chamber,  the  carriage,  the  lounge,  the  pai*k,  the  world, 
would  be  dull  without  them.  As  they  gambol  around,  with  their 
many  frolics,  their  bright  laugh,  their  little  ringing  voices,  their  grace- 
ful and  perfect  oratory,  (yes,  yes ;  this  is  exactly  true ;)  the  wild 
mazes  of^  their  steps,  '  dieir  many  twinkling  feet,  so  small  and  sylph- 
like,' who  can  help  exclaiming  in  his  secret  heart,  *  Gtod  bless  them ! 
Amen !'  and  if  a  tear  or  two  do  not  moisten  his  eyes,  he  must  be  a 
man  of  much  self-control. 

Did  you  never  notice  with  what  perfect  ease  and  acuteness  they 
strike  into  a  new  idea,  and  with  what  inimitable  grace  they  express 
an  acquired  one  ?  When  the  little  boy  who  was  lost  in  tlie  woodfi 
was  asked  if  he  did  not  feel  afraid  as  it  grew  dark,  he  replied :  '  No; 
I  asked  G-od  to  take  care  of  little  Johnny,  and  went  to  sleep.' 

But  how  much — alas  !  it  makes  me  grieve  to  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  saying  it — how  much  they  are  abused  !  Like  the  inardca- 
late  animals,  they  can  only  express  their  wants  during  infancy  by 
cries,  which  are  often  unheard,  because  not  understood.  The  care- 
less and  unthinking  hear  without  listening  to  them,  and  their  wants 
therefore  go  unredressed ;  and  many  even  think  that  they  cry  with- 
out a  cause,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  not  necessary  to  be  heeded. 
But  children  never  cry  unless  they  have  some  grief,  of  hunger,  thirst, 
oneasineae,  or  distress.    Mark  that,  ye  careless  and  unreflecting  mo- 
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there  !     It  is  the  only  method  they  have  of  expressing  those  thousand 
wants  and  inconveniences  which  you  so  readily  put  into  articulate 

rech.  They  have  many  griefs,  both  of  bo^y  and  mind ;  and  they 
rply  feel  neglect  and  want  of  kindness.  But  they  readily  forgive, 
and  smile  again  on  those  whose  kindness  succeeds  to  severity.  '  The 
dimple  hollows  itself  under  the  tear  which  yet  stands  on  the  cheek.' 
How  beautiftiUy  also  is  this  returning  sunshine  on  the  face  of  the 
child  expressed  by  Scott : 

'Thc  tear  down  childhood's  cheek  that  flowi 
la  like  the  dew-drop  on  the  roM ; 
When  next  the  miinmer's  breeze  comes  bj. 
And  waves  the  bush,  the  flower  is  dry.' 

Their  sports  and  gambols  are  so  joyous,  so  abandoned  to  delight, 
so  fill!  of  the  grace  of  motion,  and  so  necessary  for  their  health,  Uiat 
I  wonder  how  parents  can  place  restraints  on  them  in  this  respect 
A  benevolent  old  gentleman  was  contemplating  a  group  of  children 
thus  at  play,-  when  the  prudent  mother  remarked',  '  How  they  tum- 
ble in  the  dirt,  regardless  of  their  clothes !'  '  Ah!  so  they  should/ 
replied  the  gentleman,  <  and  lay  up  a  stock  of  health  for  old  age  !' 

It  is  melancholy  to  see  young  children  confined  six  hours  every* 
day  on  hard  benches,  looking  over  words  which  they  can  as  easily 
learn  in  this  manner  as  they  can  the  language  of  the  moon.  Con- 
ventional language  can  only  be  taught  to  the  be^nner  by  repeating, 
several  times  a  day,  the  sounds  in  connection  with  the  signs,  letters, 
or  syllables.  When  this  is  done  let  them  sport  a^n ;  for  confine- 
ment only  indisposes  them  to  learn,  beside  making  them  weary, 
crooked  and  pale.  Still  more  melancholy  is  it  to  see  young  girls 
laced  up  and  kept  in  confined  rooms,  and  their  free  motions  repressed 
by  the  fear  of  being  called  '  romps,'  etc.  Mothers,  thrqugh  their  ig- 
norance of  physiology,  are  unaware  that,  in  thus  training  their  daugh- 
tere  for  fashionable  life,  they  are  also  training  them  as  victims  to  spinal 
complaints,  cancer,  consumption,  and  uterine  diseases,  with  their  hor- 
rid pangs  and  miserable  death ;  and  if  they  survive  these,  rendering 
them  incapable  of  producing  healthy  offspring,  and  thus  imparting 
to  the  succeeding  generation  weakness,  imbecility,  idiotcy  and  wretch- 
edness. We  cannot  hope,  however,  to  banish  these  evils  until  mo- 
thera  pay  more  attention  to  acquiring  usefiil  scientific  knowledge 
and  teaching  it  to  their  daughters.  In  the  mean  time,  fiunilies  who 
acquire  wealth  and  imbibe  habits  of  idleness,  luxury  and  dissipation, 
become  diseased,  and  in  two  or  three  generations — unless  poverty, 
with  its  energy  and  its  industry,  comes  to  their  relief — they  cease  to 
exist,  They  are  however  soon  succeeded  by  a  vigorous  race,  mostly 
from  the  country,  who  bring  with  them  health  and  energy ;  perhaps 
however  to  run  the  same  course  of  wealth,  luxury,  ignorance  and 
disease. 

I  know  of  no  remedy  for  this,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  but  better 
infi>rmation  on  the  part  of  parents,  who  would  then  give  their  child- 
ren a  more  philosophical  education.  Much  of  the  education  now 
taught  cannot  properly  be  called  '  knowledge,'  but  rather  an  artificial 
ignorance.     There  is  nothing  8o  delightfiil  as  scientific  knowledge. 
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How  the  young  mind,  when  it  escapes  from  its  pupilage,  and  begins 
to  perceive  '  a  bright  and  breathing  world  around  it/  springs  forward 
in  the  happy  path  of  knpwledge ;  how  thoughtful,  how  boM  in  its  in- 
quiries !  And  if  it  be  not  overruled  by  some  undefined  terror  or 
severity,  it  pursues  its  joyous  path  of  research  and  discovery.  We 
do  not  generally  give  play  enough  to  the  young  mind.  Especially  in 
cities  is  it  cramped,  confined,  and  ^  bred  in  bondage.'  Stays  are  put 
on  to  the  body  and  a  straight  jacket  upon  the  mind,  and  imbecility  in 
both  cases  is  the  consequence.  The  severity,  restraint  and  cruelty 
practised  on  the  child  is  continued  to  the  youth ;  and  threats,  frowns, 
punishments  and  '  the  world's  dread  laueh'  held  in  terror  over  them 
to  force  them  to  comply,  both  in  habit  and  thinking,  to  the  prescribed 
and  sdif  forms  of  society.  The  soul,  the  genius  has  no  play,  no 
room  for  its  exertions,  but  is  cut  and  moulded  to  a  form  severer  dian 
the  bed  of  Procrustes  or  the  iron  shoe  of  the  Celestials.  Children 
should  be  encouraged  to  think  and  reason  fVeely,  to  form  their  opi- 
nions without  restraint,  and  to  test  them  by  argument.  There  is  no 
other  way  to  strengthen  the  young  mind.  If  authority  hold  them 
constantly  in  control,  how  shall  they  acquire  strength  either  of  body 
or  mind  1 

I  am  persuaded  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  severity 
used  toward  them.  We  seem  to  have  unfortunately  imbibed  the  idea 
that  a  certain  amount  of  severity  must  be  used  on  every  child,  else 
his  ruin  in  this  world  and  the  next  is  certain.  Disagreeable  as  it  may 
be,  a  considerable  amount  of  restraint  and  even  flogcing,  we  im^ine, 
must  be  performed  to  prevent  that  fatal  ruin  which  will  arise  m>m 
some  undefined  moral  taint  in  the  young  blood  or  soul  of  every  one. 
It  will  not  do  *  to  let  them  have  their  own  way,*  however  innocent 
and  proper  their  way  may  be.  They  must  be  curbed  and  broke  and 
trained  with  torture  ;  consequently  the  rod,  the  strap,  the  dark  closet, 
where  '  Boogaboo'  lives,  the  ferule,  and  many  other  cruelties,  are 
btought  into  operation.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  severe  parents, 
who  resort  to  such  means,  have  no  confidence  in  knowledge  and  m- 
struction,  as  a  regulator  of  conduct  Curiosity  and  inquiry,  instead 
of  me;etihg  with  an  instructive  reply  from  such  a  parent  or  care-taker, 
is  repressed  as  impertinence.  Instead  of  preserving  the  good-will 
of  their  children  and  making  '  love  (he  law  of  their  hearts,*  hostility 
and  even  hate  are  oflen  engendered  \  which  makes  them  plagues 
and  pests  to  their  parents,  teachers,  and  even  their  neighborhood. 
Many  if  not  most  of  the  malicious  pranks  of  childhood  and  youth 
are  due  to  the  unkindness  and  severity  of  parents.  I  know  of  no- 
thing so  gentle  and  complying  as  childhood.  They  may  be  led  by 
a  smile  and  governed  by  kindness,  except  where  their  opposition  has 
t)een  roused  by  harshness.  If  we  correct  with  severity  for  every 
fault  and  accident,  we  not  only  lose  the  opportunity  it  gives  us  for 
instruction,  but  call  up  a  malicious  disposition,  or  wish  to  repeat  the 
offence.  Such  is  the  nature  of  that  principle  of  resistance,  which 
Providence  has  planted  in  the  constitution  of  every  individual;  a 
principle  which  urges  and  enables  us  to  resist  oppression  and  oppose 
tyranny. 
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I  came  home  one  day,  and  learned  that  one  of  my  little  daughters 
kad  broken  my  favorite  sbaving-glaas.  What  should  I  do  1  The  rod, 
the  dark  room,  the  threat,  wiUi  anger  and  tears,  ivould  perhaps  in 
most  cases  be  resorted  to.  On  reflecting  that  the  child  had  no  aoubt 
grieved  deeply  at  the  fault  or  accident,  I  did  neither.  On  going  to 
my  chamber,  1  found  she  had  forgotten  it,  and  was  talking  in  high 
glee  in  the  next  room.  I  remarked  aloud  that  some  one  had  broken 
my  elass.  Instantly  she  was  hushed  into  breathless  silence.  After 
waitmg  a  few  minutes,  I  asked  if  the  little  girl  who  broke  it  would 
be  more  careftil  next  time.  She  instantly  replied,  in  the  sweetest 
voice  possible,  'Yes,  father!'  She  is  remarkably  cautious,  and  I 
feel  certain  that  this  incident  has  not  lessened  it. 

On  another  occasion,  my  boy,  about  ten  years  old,  had  marked  a 
neighbor's  fence  with  charcoal.  On  asking  him,  be  unhesitatingly 
told  me  about  it,  for  he  has  never  found  it  necessary  to  conceal  any 
thing  from  me.  He  readily  acknowledged  that  if  the  fence  were  his 
he  would  not  wish  it  marked  up  thus.  '  Ought  you  not,  then,'  I  in- 
quired, '  to  wash  it  off,  and  make  it  as  it  was  before  ?'  Instantly,  with 
iflie  fresh  vigor  of  a  new  idea,  and  the  virtuous  enthusiasm  of  youth, 
he  darted  off,  got  a  wet  sponge  and  washed  away  the  marks  from  the 
fence.  I  could  relate  innumerable  similar  incidents,  showing  how 
ductile  and  thirsty  for  instruction  is  the  young  mind ;  how  even  en- 
thusiastic they  naturally  are  for  virtuous  and  noble  actions ;  and  how 
unnecessary  is  harshness  and  the  rod.  Sixteen  years  of  experience 
aa  a  parent,  has  convinced  me  that  the  rod  is  the  ruin  of  thousands  of 
children,  whom  kind  and  gentle  instruction  would  have  made  virtu- 
ous and  happy.  I  have  six  children,  and  would  have  no  objections 
to  three  times  as  many,  for  any  trouble  they  are  to  me.  They  will 
compare  favorably  with  any  others,  and  they  know  nothing  of  the  rod. 
I  cannot  imagine  why  they  should.  I  can  hardly  conceive  of  the 
cruelty  and  error  of  that  parent  who  can  deliberately  give  a  child 
what  is  called  '  a  whipping.'  It  is  quite  impossible  that  they  should 
commit  a  crime ;  the  young  mind  is  mcapable  of  it,  to  deserve  it  But 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  parent  should,  and  in  all  such  cases  they  do 
indeed  deserve  the  flogging  themselves. 

Another  fatal  error  practised  toward  children  is  that  of  terrifying 
them  with  superstitious  stories,  of.  hob-goblins,  hell-fire,  the  devil,  etc., 
quite  unworthy  of  the  enlightened  age  in  which  we  live.  A  gloom 
and  apprehension  is  thus  spread  over  their  minds,  which  mar  all  their 
little  joys,  and  render  them  incapable  of  the  frolics  which  belong  to 
their  years.  I  would  affectionately  quote  to  such  parents  the  follow- 
ing^ stanza : 

'  Ob  t  clond  not  too  en\j  life's  beaotifttl  morntag 
With  teachinn  of  terror  and  lemons  of  waminff ; 
Let  the  light  little  heart  sport  its  innocent  breaa, 
Ere  ye  cmll  its  warm  current  with  rigions  of  death.' 

Why  indeed  should  a  gloom  be  cast  over  theii*  young  sunny  fapes  % 
Sickness  and  death  come  soon  enough,  and  severity  and  gloom  npt 
only  hasten  it,  but  add  to  its  terrors.  There  is  something^  so  ^oly  ip 
die  last  moments  of  a  gentle  and  loving  child,  that  the  chamber  where 
the  gentle  spirit  departs  may  well  be  thought  the  gate  of  Heaven. 
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Ah !  when  they  lay  themselves  down  to  their  last  sleep,  like  flowers 
at  sunset,  how  can  the  parent's  heiut  be  comforted  ?  They  gaze  and 
gaze  on  that  powerftil  beauty,  where  seems  to  reside  a  force  ereater 
Sian  that  which  moves  the  plaQets ;  the  sweet  expression,  so  nuniliar 
and  so  kind,  the  unchanging  countenance,  the  curling  locks,  the  wlute 
and  delicate  skin,  and  even  '  the  lace  at  the  wrists,'  pierce  the  soul  with 
a  thrill  of  holy  agony  which  no  words  can  express.  They  then  look 
forward  with  hope  to  that  dawning  future,  in  th^  bright  regions  of 
eternity,  where  all  is  sunshine  and  health  and  joy  and  holiness ;  where 
they  may  a^ain  clasp  to  their  hearts  the  fond  ones,  aod  all  gentle  loves 
be  renewed  and  purified  and  perpetuated  forever.  How  well  and 
cogently  the  dying  boy  is  said  to  have  expressed  himself: 

'  I  am  very  cold,  it  is  growipg  dark,  and  I  want  to  eo  home.' 

Sleep  on,  thou  little  cherub,  that  thou  mayest  awake  in  the  bright 
and  beautiful  home  thou  seekest ! 

'  Who  shall  ever  tell,'  writer  a  b^reav^  mother, '  the  bitter,  the 
agonizing  pangs  that  rend  the  vffry  bonds  of  life,  when  a  mother 
stands  by  the  cold  clay  of  her  only  phild  I  What  thronging  recollec- 
tions come  of  happy  hours,  and  sho\its  of  ioyous  laughter,  and  peals  of 
merry  music,  which  earth  will  never  agam  afford  her  ear ;  and  then, 
oh !  agony  beyond  comparison  !  of  pain  which  she  has  not  alleviated, 
or  perhaps  has  caused ;  of  grief  which  'she  has  not  soothed,  of  sad- 
ness which  she  has  not  cheered ;  of  words  spoken  in  impatience,  when 
they  should  have  been  ut(;ered  in  love ;  of  little  pleasures  denied 
when  they  should  have  been  granted ;  of  mortal  agony  vrhich  she 
could  not  share,  and  death  descending  upon  the  little  sufferer,  who  is 
all  unconscious  of  his  approach.' 

'  Who  shall  ever  tell  what  a  mother  feels  when  she  retiirps  to  her 
silent  house  from  the  new-made  grave  of  her  only  child  1  How  the 
practised  ear  will  listen  fbr  the  accustomed  greeting;  bow  the  eye 
will  wander  to  the  door  for  the  merry  face  that  was  wont  to  coma 
peeping  in ;  and  then  what  a^ony,  when  some  favorite  toy  is  turned 
from  the  place  where  it  was  hidden  by  those  little  hands !  —  the  little 
garments  which  you  have  not  had  the  heart  to  put  away  from  your 
sight !  I  shall  never  forget  the  pang  that  wrung  my  bosom,  when, 
one  morning  two  or  three  weeks  after  we  were  alone,  1  found  a  toy 
of  pine-wood  indented  all  over  with  the  print  of  small  teeth.  The 
last  hand  that  had  touched  it  was  niy  babe's !' 

It  is  the  idea  of  a  future  life,  which  we  imagine  to  be  of  tl^e  moat 
perfect,  pure  and  holy  character,  to  which  the  bereaved  heart  clinga 
when  its  hopes  are  buried  in  the  grave !  When  beneath  its  covering 
is  placed  the  object  of  our  dearest  affections,  and  desolation  is  arpui^d 
us,  and  all  our  accustomed  places  appear  vacant  and  desolate,  the  im- 
agination paints  the  future  m  such  colors  as  soothes  the  young  heart 
with  a  hope  and  a  prospect  of  future  joy.  For  a  home  so  pure,  so 
perfect,  so  free  from  pain,  so  full  of  pleasure,  so  eternal,  so  happy, 
who  so  fit  inhabitants  as  the  dariing  cmldren,  who  had  wound  them- 
selves about  our  tenderest  affections,  never  to  be  unloosed  f  We  t^en 
exclaim  with  fervor, '  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  1'  h. 
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HERETOFORE. 


*FjKOM  aU  tti  kind  this  watted  hewt 
Tliis  moody  mind  now  drifta  ap«rt ; 
It  longs  to  And  the  tideleaa  shore 
Where  resu  the  wreck  of  Uaretofort:  AioiUifawsLL. 


FKira  ftre  the  roMS  of  to-day 

With  hnei  that  matdi  the  lanflef  0  glow, 
Bat  sweeter,  dearer  for  than  they 

Are  flowen  that  withered  loBff  ago ; 
Young  flowert,  that  graced  a  rafflant  shore 
Washed  by  the  waves  of  Heretofore. 

Take  back  this  toite  with  gilded  leaves, 

l^e  work  of  one  by  wo  untaught ; 
The  soul  of  constancy  that  grieves 

Withhi  can  find  no  fbod  for  thought ; 
t  love  aInM  to  pender  c^er 
The  blotted  senO  Iff  HentffOM 

Names  written  on  that  record  dim. 

And  stained  with  unavailing  tears, 
Whfle  airy  visions  round  me  swhn, 

Bring  back  the  joys  of  other  yeais ; 
And  beams,  oatduniag  aotattde,  pour 
Through  the  torn  ckmdB  of  Heretofertt. 

Discordant  tc  my  mood  of  mind 

Is  nrasic  of  the  present  hour, 
For  only  in  the  PMt  I  find 

A  voice  that  hath  a  ^eH  of  powte ; 
A  voice  that  wakes  to  life  once  moie 
The  buried  forms  of  Heretofoie. 

I  love  the  home,  so  glad  df  old. 

Though  damp  and  mouldy  now  its  walls, 
And  cenvenw  sweet  with  phantoms  hold 

That  glide  at  midnight  through  its  halls ; 
For  they  are  wanderen  firom  the  shore 
Of  thy  dhn  realm,  di.  Heretofore ! 

Kind  teokB,aeilewly  they  depart, 

On  me  the  wan  prooession  oast, 
For  w^  they  know  that  one  poor  heart 

Keeps  green  remembrance  of  the  Past ; 
A  heart  that  trembles  to  its  one. 
When  song  the  songs  of  HeretofoM. 

I  love  old  oaks  that  feebly  wave. 

And  weeds  that  hide  a  runed  hearth ; 
Pale  moss  upon  a  sunken  grave, 

Attd  eyery  etiunbliftg  wreck  of  earth, 
For  they  MPS  teaoheif  of  a  lore 
ThatlendsaehanatoBeietoteie.  ^  b.  o  «r//<r«  >«- 
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LETTER    TWENTT-KINTH. 

rROU    4BU'  AI.LA.LI  OUAB.   TO    BCrD    ABQICAD     Bt.    HAJI.   ODIJir    BKOaBTAltT    6r    TUB    CXA.OBB    AT  C 11  BO. 

Much  as  I  find  to  adtnire  in  these  people,  my  dear  AMimad,  there 
are  things  I  dislike ;  a  few  vtrhich  absolutely  disgust  me.  The  mind 
kept  under  a  state  of  constant  excitement  is  over- worked  and  loses 
the  healthy  tone  which  enables  men  to  choose  fit  subjects  for  eontem- 
plation,  or  to  reason  upon  them  with  composure.  Thus,-  not  content 
with  improving  that  which  they  already  know,  they  are  always  in 
search  of  something  new,  and  in  imitation  of  the  illimitable  poHtical 
freedom  which  is  their  boast,  they  give  unbounded  licefnse  to  their 
imagination,  and  permit  it  to  lead  them  into  devious  paths  of  loose 
morality  or  doubnul  religious  belief.  They  are  forever  ^andeting, 
notwithstanding  they  profess  to  have  an  unerring  guide  in  their  Khonyi 
or  Bible ;  this  too  in  despite  of  the  warning  precepts  of  learned  priests 
in  whom  they  place  confidence. 

Why  will  these  people,  who  should  be  sober-minded,  tiin  after 
strange  gods  ?  Whjr  will  they  not  content  themselves  with  a  mode 
of  worstif)  of  their  original  choice,  and  why  will  they  neglect  the 
holy  precepts  contained  in  books,  given  to  them,  as  they  pretend,  by 
GrOD  himself  as  a  rule  of  life  %  These  are  questions  I  cannot  solve. 
I  am  lost  in  wonder  and  displeasure. 

Alas !  how  much  thtee  people  have  to  answer  for,  since  they  uol 
only  do* not  know  our  Holy  Law,  but  entirely  disregard  their  own! 
Their  sorrowful  state  and  destiny  are  clearly  marked  out  in  the  fourth 
Sura  of  the  blessed  Rhoran.  '  v  erily  those  who  disbelieve  our  signs, 
we  will  cast  to  be  broiled  in  hell-fire ;  so  often  as  their  skins  shall  be 
well  burned,  w^  will  give  them  other  skins  in  exchange,  that  they 
may  taste  the  sharper  torment ;  for  Gf^^oD  is  merciful  and  wise.' 

Afler  this,  no  one  can  doubt  the  fate  of  those  who  will  attempt  to 
elevate  themselves  to  a  level  with  the  Deity,  or  create,  even  in  imagi- 
nation, images  for  other  purpose  than  the  true  worship ;  yet  so  be- 
nidbted  are  this  people,  they  will  not  heed  this  friendly  hint. 

These  remarks  are  drawn  from  me  by  being  a  witness,  to  endeavors 
on  the  part  of  many  visionary  individuals  of  this  land  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of^  religious  faith  and  practice  to  which  they  give  the  name  of 
Tranacendentaliim,  I  have  made  and  am  still  making  sreat  effbrtB  to 
understand,  so  that  I  can  explain  to  you,  this  new  doctrme ;  but  I  am 
forced  to  confess  that  the  difficulty  of  comprehending  it  is  almost  in- 
surmountable, not  only  by  reason  of  the  abstruse  nature  of  the  subject 
itself,  yet  more  by  the  want  of  clearness  in  the  definitions  of  those 
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who  are  its  most  ardent  adherents.  At  first  view  it  appears  as  an 
imexplainable  theory,  attemf)ted  to  be  defined  by  unintelligible  lan- 
guage. Living  evidence  failing,  I  have  had  recourse  to  the  testimony 
of  the  dead,  in  the  hope  of  satisfying  my  mind  as  to  the  origin  of  this 
new  doctrine. 

The  whole  course  of  my  reading  brings  me  to  the  conviction  that 
mankind  have  in  all  ages  of  the  world  been  fond  of  mystery.  If  we 
take  Grecian  history,  we  shall  find  that  mysticism  took  its  rise  from 
the  school  of  Plato,  and  that  a  sect  which  adopted  mystical  opinions 
was  founded  about  the  fourth  century,  and  continued  to  increase  and 
possess  influence  so  late  as  the  twelflh  or  thirteenth  century  of  the 
Christian  era  Several  Christians  now  tell  me  that  previously  to  the 
first-mentioned  period,  at  the  establishment  of  their  firat  church,  it 
crept  into  the  writings  of  the  learned  men  of  their  persuasion,  and 
as  they  inform  me,  was  then  and  still  is  a  fruitful  source  of  perplexity 
to  the  simple-minded  and  devout.  These  early  mystics  took  no  very 
active  measures  to  make  proselytes.  They  believed  that  silence,  re-* 
pose,  tranquillity  and  solitude  were  essential  in  disposing  the  mind  to 
receive  heavenly  impressions ;  that  the  divine  nature  was  diffused 
through  all  human  souls ;  in  proof  of  which,  they  asserted  that  human 
reason  was  an  emanation  from  God.  They  believed  the  Deitt  mani* 
fested  himself  within  them,  and  they  felt  his  presence  when  they 
yielded  to  an  exalted  enthusiasm ;  hence  they  were  opposed  to  rea- 
soning, to  definitions  or  any  kind  of  speculation,  and  consequently 
would  hold  no  commerce  with  the  schoolmen,  with  whom  they  were 
always  at  variance. 

Although  this  sect  was  less  active  than  modem  Transcendentalists 
there  are  yet  several  points  of  resemblance  between  them.  The  same 
purpose  is  held  in  view ;  their  notions  of  the  divine  effusion  are  the 
same,  and  they  hold  to  the  same  belief  that  the  Deitt  manifests  him- 
self within  them  by  the  effect  of  exalted  enthusiasm.  The  modem 
mystics,  however,  are  a  little  more  sturdy  in  their  faith ;  they  are  un- 
willing to  rest  in  so  quiescent  a  state  as  their  prototypes,  and  in  order 
to  proclaim  the  blessings  of  their  scheipe,  or  to  make  proselytes,  they 
are  ever  ready  to  descend  into  the  arena  of  speculative  warfare. 
They  are  bold,  talk  loud,  and  never  decline  an  encounter  with  school- 
men ;  indeed  they  rather  provoke  to  strife.  Even  females  of  the 
flock  enter  the  lists  with  ardor,  handle  sharp  weapons  with  strength ; 
and  if  their  opponents  send  forth  one  champion  full  of  knightly 
prowess,  the  Transcendentalists  are  sure  to  brmg  into  the  field  one 

The  resemblance,  in  the  leading  points  of  the  theory  of  the  mystics 
of  the  Platonic  school,  with  those  of  the  modem  Transcendentalists, 
18  already  shown ;  yet  it  is  much  more  strikingly  displayed  toward 
another  sect  which  once  appeared  in  the  East,  called  the  Sovfeeg, 
Although  your  extensive  acquaintance  with  Arabian  authors  is  pro- 
verbial, yet  the  active  duties  of  your  office,  by  drawing  your  thoughts 
into  another  channel,  may  cause  you  to  forget  them.  I  therefore  call 
one  of  them  to  your  mind,  that  you  may  the  better  understand  the 
subject  which  now  engages  my  attention. 

VOL.  XXXT.  31 
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About  the  year  four  hundred  of  the  Hegira,  answering  to  the 
eleventh  century  of  the  Christians,  a  work  appeared  entitled  *  The 
Revivification  of  the  Sciences  of  Religion*  It  was  composed  by  Al 
Gharali,  a  learned  man,  the  son  of  a  dealer  in  cotton,  as  his  name  im- 

forts.  It  was  intended  to  give  an  account  of  the  Sou  fees  or  Mystics. 
t  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  for  the  benefit  of  scholastic  science, 
this  treatise  has  not  been  translated ;  if  it  has  been,  I  have  not  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  see  it  A  few  passages  selected  at  i-andom  will  give 
you  an  insight  into  the  scheme,  and  show  the  affinity  there  is  between 
It  and  the  modem  science  of  Transcendentalism. 

Soufism  is  not  so  much  a  system  of  religion  as  it  is  a  means  for 
uniting  philosophy  with  religion  ;  *  it  is  intellectual  development,  the 
doctrine  of  spiritual  absorption.'  Its  aim  is  to  free  the  mind  from 
earthly  considerations ;  to  purify  it  from  all  passions  ;  to  leave  it  only 
God  as  a  subject  of  meditation.  '  The  highest  truths  are  not  to  be 
attained  by  sttidy  but  by  ecstacy.'  For  the  human  intelligence  to  com- 
prehend, to  know  the  divine  intelligence  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
It  should  he  that  divine  intelligence,  not  merely  an  emanation,  but  as 
identical  with  it.  In  a  word,  &e  soul  must  lose  its  personality.  *  The 
act  by  which  the  soul  loses  its  personality  is  called  ecstacy ,  a  flash  of 
rapturous  light,  in  which  reminiscence  is  changed  into  intuition,  in 
which  the  captive  soul  is  given  back  to  its  parent,  to  its  God.'  To 
arrive  at  this  point  is  called  the  absorption  in  the  infinite.  To  render 
this  more  clear,  admit  that  the  human  mind  can  extend  its  excursions 
into  the  supersensual  and  sepeinotional  regions,  then  admit  that  rea- 
son is  no  competent  guide  into  these  illimitable  spheres,  and  it  ibllows 
by  fair  deduction  that  the  only  method  left  is  by  an  exaltation  of  the 
mind  from  out  of  its  accustomed  sphere. 

This  is  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Soufees,  as  re- 
ported by  Al  Gharali.  The  topic  is  rather  dry,  and  might  be  spared  ; 
yet  k  is  necessary  to  present  it,  in  order  to  show  how  near  the  scheme 
of  the  modem  mystics  approaches  to  that  of  the  ancient.  You  and  I 
as  true  believers  are  not  in  danger  of  having  our  belief  swayed  by 
these  visions,  which  ai^e  denounced  by  our  holy  law ;  and  if  you  are 
wearied  by  this  account,  you  can  repose  youraelf  under  the  soothing 
jnfluence  of  the  passage  of  the  Khoran  I  have  just  now  quoted. 

After  a  lapse  of  many  years,  when  it  was  supposed  these  raptures 
aad  ecstacies  had  become  calmed  or  had  entirely  pat^sed  away,  several 
leameid  Cfiristian  doctors  of  Germany  revived  them  under  new  forms. 
They  attempted  to  give  consistency  to  the  old  scheme,  by  endowing 
reason  with  a  jnore  controlling  influence  when  connected  with  religion. 
This  worked  indifferently  well  juntil  an  improvement  was  made  by  a 
more  subtile  doctor,  who  invented  intellectual  iptuition  :  this  is  a  more 
thorough  union  of  the  Ego  and  the  Non  Ego,  the  I  and  the  Not  I, 
which  being  surmoun^ted  by  the  Me,  constitutes  together  what  is  termed 
the  philosophy  of  the  absolute.  This  scheme  thus  defined  may  give 
you  a  notion  of  the  foundation  of  what  goes  by  the  name  of  Trans- 
cendentalism ;  it  is  so  called  as  it  transcends  all  limits,  goes  beyond  the 
circle  of  experience,  or  of  wheX  is  perceptible  by  the  senses.  *  It  is 
the  essence  of  all  essential  attributes  necessaiy  to  the  integrity  of  a 
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sabstance ;  ]&  absolute  because  it  precludes  all  imperfection ;  is  the 
Deity  himself.'  Men  arrived  at  this  state  are  drawn  away  from  them- 
selves ;  they  relinquish  the  l-hood  ;  are  lifted  up  to  true  life,  and  are 
thoroughly  religious.  More  ftiUy  to  sustain  this  position,  they  are  aided 
by  the  power  of  consciousness^  or  the  me  and  the  not  me.  The  me^ 
or  consciousness,  is  discovered  by  a  man  finding  himself,  which  is  done 
by  a  spontaneous  thought,  or  what  is  called  in  the  new  language,  in- 
stinctive  development.  *  It  is  the  spontaneous  perception  of  reason 
which  gives  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  which  principle  is  God,  the 
first  and  the  last  principle  of  all  things.' 

Here  is  at  once  manifested  the  close  resemblance  between  the 
modem  doctrine  and  the  ancient  Soufism.  This  is  still  more  strikingly 
displayed  by  another  passage  taken  from  the  writings  of  one  of  these 
learned  doctors  :  '  The  divine  breath,  which  is  always  and  everywhere 
in  all  humanity,  reveals  to  it  all  truths  under  one  form  or  another,  con- 
sequently humanity  is  inspired,  and  human  reason  becomes  divine.' 

Farther  to  encourage  the  neophyte,  sin  is  disposed  of  by  a  short 
cut.  God  being  revealed  to  us  by  tbe  phenomena  of  the  world's  his- 
toxy,  he  is  of  course  revealed  by  moral  action  ;  of  course  by  sin  as 
well  as  by  holiness.  Sin  is  therefore  a  pait  of  the  divine  principle  ; 
what  is  divine  must  be  holy;  ergo,  there  is  no  sin^  And  to  those  who 
have  not  yet  had  the  new  light  shed  upon  them,  but  still  dwell  be- 
neath the  shade  of  Christianity,  a  distinguished  philosopher  of  the 
new  school,  while  he  treats  them  with  tender  respect,  cheers  them  by 
the  following  parting  words  of  comfort :  •  Philosophy  is  patient ;  she 
knowsswhat  was  the  course  of  events  in  former  generations,  and  she 
18  full  of  confidence  in  the  future ;  happy  in  seeing  the  great  bulk  of 
mankind  in  the  arms  of  Christianity,  she  offers  with  mo<^t  kindness 
to  assist  her  in  ascending  to  a  yet  loflier  elevation.' 

The  Christian  Khoran  says  that  God  made  man  perfect,  but  that 
man  hath  sought  out  many  inventions ;  but  of  all  the  inventions,  this 
one  of  the  Trauscendentalists  is  the  greatest  The  glimmering  of 
Plato  is  dimness,  the  light  shed  by  our  friend  Al  Gharali  is  as  a  mere 
six-to-the-pound,  when  placed  in  comparison  with  the  lustre  of  pure 
reason. 

Thus  far  the  German  mystics.  You  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the 
peculiar  terms  of  language  they  employ  to  convey  their  meaning ; 
these  I  am  obliged  to  use  in  giving  you  an  idea  of  their  doctrine,  and 
I  quote  their  very  expressions,  for  want  of  equivalent  words  in  our 
own  tongue.  It  would  require  more  leisure  than  I  can  command  to 
study  their  vocabulary,  which  I  am  half  inclined  to  believe  is  com- 
posed of  cabalistic  terms,  created  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
an  air  of  greater  mystery  to  their  whole  scheme.  As  we  proceeo, 
-we  shall  mid  that  their  American  disciples  adopt  the  same  method ; 
torn,  twist,  and  above  all,  Germanize  the  English  language  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  render  it  almost  unintelligible.  In  truth,  if  the  English 
philologists  are  not  watchful,  their  native  tongue  is  in  a  way  to  be 
seduced  fix>m  them,  and  in  its  place  an  uncouth  jargon  be  substituted 
which  will  throw  into  the  shade  their  own  noble  vemacular^r 

I  come  now  to  the  labors  of  the  cis- Atlantic  worshippers  at  this 
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new  shrine.  They  may  not  yet  poBsesB  the  same  deep  knowledge  aus 
the  founders  of  the  new  creed,  but  what  they  lack  in  knowledge 
they  make  up  in  zeal,  and  they  display  a  full  measure  of  skill  in  so 
arranging  the  parts  as  to  enchain  the  attention  of  the  inquisitive,  and 
give  a  strong  impulse  to  a  people  *little  prone  to  flights  of  imagina- 
tion. In  fact,  some  of  the  Ameiican  adherents  of  the  new  philoso- 
phy go  beyond  their  masters  in  offering  a  clearer  view  of  its  results, 
and  seem  willing  to  give  it  a  more  direct  application  to  Christianity 
than  the  trans- Atlantic  teachers  see  lit  to  proclaim.  They  believe 
that  mysticism  implies  sanctity ;  at  any  rate,  that  it  gives  permiBsion 
to  the  imagination  to  wander  into  unknown  regions  and  create  images 
that  shall  harmonize  with  the  peculiar  tone  of  their  feelings ;  so  much 
so,  that  leaving  the  beaten  road  of  common  sense  for  by-paths  where 
nature  is  luxuriant  and  wild,  they  frequently  find  analogies  in  sub- 
jects wholly  incongruous.  Whatever  is  presented  to  their  senses 
that  can  awaken  pleasurable  emotions  is  immediately  adopted  as  part 
of  their  system.  One  would  think  there  was  little  in  the  lascivious 
feats  of  a  female  opera-dancer  that  could  raise  religious  impressions, 
except  it  be  to  condemn  them  ;  yet  two  kindred  souls,  a  gentleman 
and  lady,  once  present  at  one  of  these  exhibitions,  were  heard  to 
exclaim,  at  beholding  certain  graceful  motions  which  many  females 
would  turn  their  eyes  from,  'There  !  that  is  poetry — there  !  that  is 
religion !' 

I  cannot  better  convey  to  you  a  notion  of  this  new  doctrine,  as 
modified  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  it  to  the  capacities  of  Ameri- 
can novices^  than  oy  ching  passages  of  such  works  as  are  made  pub- 
lic. You  will  perceive  that  they  give  greater  weight  to  the  effect  of 
spontaneous  reason  than  to  revelation,  and  go  farther  than  the  Euro- 
pean philosophers  in  maintaining  that  man  by  his  nature  forms  part 
of  the  Divinity.  It  is  here  asserted  that  the  intuition  of  the  moral 
sentiment  is  an  insight  of  the  perfection  of  the  laws  of  the  souL  '  If 
a  man  is  at  heart  just,  then  so  far  is  he  God  ;  the  safety  of  God,  the 
immortality  of  God^  the  majesty  of  God,  do  enter  into  that  man  with 
justice.'  When  man  determines  to  be  virtuous,  the  end  of  his  crea- 
tion is  answered,  and  God  is  well  pleased  ;  in  the  game  of  life,  love, 
fear,  justice,  appetite,  man  and  God  interact ;'  '  these  laws  cannot  be 
written  out  on  paper,  or  be  spoken  by  tongue.'  This  is  certainly  a  cut- 
ting-off  of  revelation,  an  abandonment  of  precepts  which  are  diought 
to  be  divine ;  it  makes  man  the  judge  of  his  own  emotions  and  con- 
duct, and  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  is  contrary  to  the  Chris- 
tian Rhoran,  or  the  teaching  of  Christian  divines ;  yet  the  Transcen- 
dentalists  assert  that  this  sentiment  is  the  essence  of  all  religion. 

Farther  to  show  the  supremacy  to  which  man  may  aspire,  he  is 
represented  as  a  Providence  to  himself)  and  has  the  power  alone, 
without  aid  from  another  source,  to  dispense  good  to  his  goodness  or 
evil  to  his  sin ;  that  good  is  positive,  evil  merely  privative,  not  abso- 
lute ;  rather  like  cold,  whicn  is  the  privation  of  heat.  When  man 
flcrrives  at  the  perfection  of  this  law,  it  awakens  in  the  mind  the  true 
religious  sentiment ;  then  he  is  as  one  '  embalmed  in  mountain  air,' 
cod  revels  in  '  myrrh  and  stortix  and  chlorine  and  rosemary.'     Now 
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it  is  asserted  that  every  man  may  arrive  at  this  perfect  state ;  that  no 
man  is  ever  without  the  vision  of  the  moral  sentiments ;  he  has  only 
to  say  '  I  ought,'  *  when  love  warns  him  and  deep  melodies  wander 
through  his  soul  from  Supreme  Wisdom.'  It  requires  no  miracles 
to  bring  a  man  to  this  desired  point ;  '  every  man  may  make  himself 
a  deity,  a  true  Christ,  merely  by  the  reception  of  beautiful  senti- 
ments.' 

I  think  I  hear  you  say, '  This  is  enough  to  make  known  to  me  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  lietv  system  of  religion,  revived  in  Ger- 
many and  transplanted  to  the  soU  of  America  with  all  its  enlarge- 
ments ;'  and  I  share  in  your  astonishment  at  discovering  the  willing- 
ness of  a  portion  of  mankind  to  be  led  away  by  the  refined  subtleties 
of  a  few  metaphysicians,  who  show  great  ignorance  of  the  workings 
of  the  human  heart  If  this  is  Christianity,  how  happy  should  we 
feel,  dear  Ahhltiad,  at  being  guided  by  a  more  intelligible  rule  ;  if  it 
is  not,  then  they  who  profess  Christianity  are  wrong  in  giving  counte- 
nance to  the  dreams  of  a  few  visionaries  who  seek  to  disturb  their 
settled  faith.  If  this  is  to  be  the  future  creed  of  the  Christians,  it  is 
to  be  lamented,  for  their  sake,  that  they  were  not  taught  before  their 
minds  were  preoccupied  by  the  precepts  of  their  Bible.  How  can 
the  modem  nlystics  expect  to  make  converts  while  the  Christians 
hold  to  their  sacred  booKs  1  £lnd  of  what  use  are  Bible  societies,  mis- 
sions, or  eved  churches  1  If  pure  reason,  intellectual  intuition,  and 
other  inventions,  are  to  be  the  guide  of  religious  faith,  all  present 
associations  nojust  first  be  retiloved  froto  the  mind,  and  not  only  the 
books  that  are  now  in  existence  be  destroyed,  but  no  new  works 
should  be  written  by  which  '  spontaneous  thought'  is  to  be  checked, 
or  even  disturbed. 

I  would  sugeest  that  the  nftodem  system  of  education  might  be 
much  improved,  and  the  harct  labor  of  students  much  abridged,  by 
leaving  mankind  to  the  operatioti  of  their  own  minds,  untrammelled 
by  forms,  and  by  adopting  as  ^  rule  of  action  such  thoughts  as  come 
uppermost  Men  thus  guided  will  doubtless  grope  at  first  as  if  they 
were  in  the  dark ;  they  may  jostle  and  crowd  each  other ;  perhaps 
get  angry ;  ther  I  and  the  Not  I  may  come  to  blows ;  but  the  Me,  or 
absolute,  the  grisnd  pacificator,  will  be  always  near  to  inculcate  pure 
reason  and  keep  the  peace. 

New-York,  gbxeentk  da^of  tke\ 
--        '    -         -    •■»  1260.5  
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THE     E  A  B  L  Y  •  DE  P  A  RT  BD  :     A     FBAOMENT. 

L»E  butterflies  the  vanished  forms  of  yonth 
A  few  short  sunny  days  did  flutter  here, 

Sporting  amid  the  bowers  of  love  and  truth, 
Then  hastening  to  a  milder,  sttnnier  sphere. 

tVith  smiles  they  brightened  life'tf  young  opening  day, 
And  won  our  hearts  by  virtues  heavenly  fiiir ; 

They  soared  above  to  lure  us  on  the  way, 
And  heaven- endeared,  since  they  are  shining  there. 
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FAR       A     W    A    Y    J 

There  are  words  of  mournful  sound 
Bom  within  us,  and  around, 
And  like  waves  on  midnight  shore 
Thrills  the  echo  '  Never  More  .•* 
>Vhile  a  requiem,  sadly  low, 
Murmureth  in  '  Long  Ago ;' 
But  my  heart,  an  a^pen  spray, 
Throbbeth  wild  to  Far  Away ! 

Haunting  word !  it  comes  to  me 
In  my  visions  constantly, 
Breathing  of  the  climes  which  lie 
Veiled  by  distance  from  the  eye  ; 
Of  the  golden  gleams  that  fall 
On  each  ivy-shadowed  wall. 
Where  the  billows  break  and  play 
Round  the  isles  of  Far  Away ! 

Beauty  hath  its  altar  there. 
Underneath  Elysian  air, 
Where  the  snow  of  antique  fane 
Gleameth  on  Arcadian  plain, 
Where  the  dust  of  hero-mound 
Maketh  earth  enchanted  ground  ^ 
Vision-hauuted,  still  I  stray 
Mid  the  wrecks  of  Far  Away ! 

Pictured  lineaments  divine, 
Glowing  o'er  some  olden  shrine. 
Sculptured  forms  of  classic  art, 
Moulded  from  a  master-heart. 
All  that  Grandeur  claims  its  own, 
Tomb  with  ivy  overgrown. 
Things  that  thrill  us — where  are  they? 
Echo  answers,  Far  Away ! 

Home  of  childhood !  where  the  trees- 
Sway'd  their  boughs  to  gentle  breeze. 
Showering  buds  in  flakes  of  snow 
On  the  vernal  turf  below  ; 
Where  the  lilac-branches  shook 
Purple  blossoms  in  the  brook  ; 
Brook  that  danced  in  azure  ray. 
Still  I  see  it.  Far  Away  ! 

Graves  of  those  who  left  a  shade 
On  our  household  altar  laid, 
Making  life  a  boon  of  tears 
Ever  through  the  coming  yean ; 
Wild-wood  foliage  shadows  one 
From  the  glance  of  distant  sun. 
And  the  other,  ocean  spray 
Breaketh  round  it,  Far  Away ! 
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Far  Away  !  —  oh  !  word  of  grief. 
Sacred  on  memory's  tear-dimmed  leaf ; 
Not  forever  ah  alt  thou  thrill, 
Tone  of  hope  may  lull  and  still. 
Where  upon  a  golden  strand 
Angels  linger,  hand  in  hand. 
Comes  no  sorrow-burdened  lay, 
Breathmg  of  the  Far  Away  ! 


NORTHERN     LITERATURE:    THE    EDDAS. 


NCMbXR     two:      CO):TtNt.>I). 


The  second,  or  '  Prosaic  Edda/  dates  from  the  thirteenth  century. 
It  is  generally  attributed  to  Snowe  Sturleson,  the  most  celebrated 
m€Ui  of  Iceland.  He  was  bom  at  Hramm,  was  of  a  rich,  noble,  and 
powerful  femily,  which  boasted  its  descent  from  Rajnar  Lodbrok. 
John,  the  grandson  of  Soemund,  was  his  tutor,  under  whose  instruc' 
tions  Snowe  continued  from  the  age  of  three  years  until  1197,  em- 
ployed in  various  studies,  and  having  constant  access  to  the  valuable 
library  and  manuscripts  collected  by  the  venerable  priest  of  Odda. 
At  the  death  of  his  tutor  he  quitted  the  poetic  abode  of  Soemund, 
and  marrying  a  lady  of  great  wealth,  established  himself  in  his  pa- 
lace at  Reykholt,  which  he  surrounded  with  rampaits,  like  a  fortress. 
His  fortune  and  great  talents  gave  him  an  extensive  influence,  and 
he  was  often  known  to  come  to  the  sessions  of  the  Al-ting  with  the 
pomp  befitting  a  king,  and  followed  by  a  suite  of  fully  eight  hun- 
dred men.  He  not  unfrequently  mounted  the  Logberg,  and  enchained 
the  multitude  with  his  eloquence.  The  people  almost  adored  hiin, 
and  in  1213  he  was  unanimously  chosen  Grand-Judge  of  Iceland ; 
which  station  was  in  fact  the  chief  one  of  the  republic.  These 
Grrand- Judges  were  elected  for  life,  and  their  accession  to  office  con- 
stituted a  new  national  epoch.  While  thus  honored  at  home,  Snowe 
aspired  also  to  the  friendship  of  foreign  princes.  He  addressed  many 
flattering  poems  to  the  Jarl  of  Norway,  and  received  valuable  pre- 
aents  in  return.  In  1218  he  visited  Denmark,  and  was  received  with 
great  distinction.  Afler  spending  many  days  with  the  king,  he  tra* 
veiled  across  Sweden,  and  passed  the  winter  with  Jarl  Skulle,  who 
fitted  out  a  vessel  at  great  expense  and  conveyed  him  to  Iceland  in 
the  spring. 

These  singular  favors,  however,  inflamed  his  pride,  and  made  him 
obnoxious  to  the  hatred  of  many  noble  families  ;  which  was  the  more 
unfortunate,  as  he  was  of  a  haughty  disposition,  and  little  fitted  to 
conciliate  those  whom  his  elevation  had  offended.  It  was  also  a  pe- 
riod when  Iceland  was  disti'acted  with  civil  wars,  and  when  various 
chiefs,  arming  against  each  other,  swept  the  country  like  a  scourge. 
Snowe,  among  others,  became  the  object  of  their  hatred.    A  troop 
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of  peasants,  commanded  by  his  enemies,  advanced  to  Reykholt,  de- 
stroying his  cattle  and  ravaging  his  fields.  Snowe  fled  to  Norway 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  civil  war.  He  found  that  his  friend 
Skulle,  nrom  whom  he  had  demanded  protection,  had  already  taken 
the  title  of  duke,  and  was  aspiring  to  the  supreme  power  in  Norway. 
It  is  not  known  to  what  extent  Snowe  entered  into  the  ambitious 
design  of  his  protector,  but  he  was  so  far  implicated  as  to  dread  a 
meeting  with  King  Hakon,  and  deenied  it  safer  to  leave  Norway. 
At  the  moment  of  his  embarkation  a  royal  courier  presented  an  or- 
der forbidding  his  departure.  Snowe,  says  the  Sturlinga  Saga,  read 
the  order  but  refusea  obedience,  and  hastened  his  departure.  Be- 
fore their  separation  he  had  however  a  long  audience  with  the  duke, 
at  which  few  were  present ;  but  Armfemt,  who  listened,  says  that 
the  duke  gave  him  the  title  of  JarL 

On  his  return  to  Iceland  Snowe  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  dis- 
cords and  bloody  contests,  which  he  in  vain  endeavored  to  oppose. 
Unable  to  diminish  the  numbers  or  appease  the  wrath  of  his  old.  ene- 
mies, he  soon  discovered  that  he  had  left  a  new  one  behind  in  Nor- 
way, more  powerful  than  all.  His  friend  Skulle  had  paid  with  life 
the  forfeit  oi  his  ambitious  designs,  and  the  same  destiny  was  reserved 
for  Snowe.  At  the  commencement  of  summer,  says  the  Sturlinea 
Saga,  Eagrindr  Barstr  and  Ami  arrived  to  announce  the  war  m 
Norway  and  the  death  of  Skulle. 

The  same  envoys  presented  a  second  mission  to  Gissur,  command- 
ing him  either  to  imprison  or  kill  Snowe,  and  the  latter  alternative 
was  agreed  upon.  Gissur  speedily  assembled  his  guards,  and  de- 
parted for  Reigkholt  They  entered  the  very  chamber  of  Snowe, 
who  had  saved  himself  by  a  precipitate  retreat  to  an  adjoining  housa 
There  he' found  Aiiibiom,  die  priest,  with  whom  he  consulted,  and 
in  whose  cai'e  he  concealed  himself.  Gissur  demanded  the  place  of 
his  retreat  fix)m  Ambiom,  who  at  first  refused ;  but  finally,  alarmed 
by  menaces,  consented,  with  the  understanding  that  the  life  of  Snowe 
should  be  spared.  Gissur  assented  to  this,  but  commanded  his  fol- 
lowers secretly  to  kill  Snowe  on  the  first  opportunity,  which  was 
soon  after  executed. 

Thus  died  the  supreme  magistrate  of  Iceland  and  the  friend  of 
many  princes.  He  was  a  learned  man,  a  faithful  historian,  an  ex- 
cellent poet.  His  chronicles  of  the  Norwegian  kings,  the  '  Heims- 
kringla,'  is  universally  regarded  as  a  work  of  great  research  and 
value.  The  materials  of  this  ereat  work  he  derived  from  the  songs 
of  the  ancient  Scalds,  froii^  oral  traditions  and  Sagas,  and  the  writings 
of  Are  and  ScBmuiid,  all  of  which  are  lost.  His  judgment  however 
enabled  him  to  reject  readily  all  doubtfUl  points  and  false  opinions. 
He  purged  the  songs  of  the  Scalds  from  numerous  exaggerations ; 
curtailed  the  prolixity  of  the  Sagas,  and  wrote  this  long  history, 
which  has  so  often  received  the  admiration  of  the  learned. 

It  is  well  established^  that  Snowe  was  the  author  of  the  <  Second 
Edda,'  though  not  of  all  that  has  descended  to  us  under  that  title. 
One  of  his  nephews,  Olaf  Thordaller,  composed  the '  Scaldae,'  which 
he  modelled  mer  the  writings  of  his  uncle.     In  more  recent  times, 
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too,  this  production  seems  to  hiive  suffeired  numetous  interpolations. 
The  '  Second  Edda'  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  *  DsBini-SaBgur/ 
or  mytholdffical  fables,  dud  the  '  Scalda,'  or  poetic  portion.  To  these 
must  be  added  the  poem  entitled  '  Rig ;'  an  entirely  distinct  produc- 
tion, which  is  found  added  in  an  app^ridix  to  the  manuscripts  of 
Wormius.  This  poem  recounts  the  origin  of  slavery  ;  treats  of  man 
in  a  state  of  freedom,  and  of  the  distinctions  established  by  the  acci- 
dent of  birth.  It  is  a  faithful  exhibition  of  the  aristocratic  stato  of 
feeling  cherished  by  the  Jarls  toward  the  peasants,  and  again  by  this 
class  toward  the  still  more  degraded  ser&<  A  minute  analysis  of 
this  poein  will  be  found  in  the  work  of  J.  J.  Ampere  on  northern 
literature. 

The  Deemi-Seegur  presents  us  with  a  clear  and  detailed  expos^ 
of  Scandinavian  mythology.  A  king  of  Sweden  named  Gyflur  has 
heard  much  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Asers  and  determines  to  discover 
the  amount  of  their  knowledge  by  actual  converse  with  them.  He 
depaits  therefore  from  his  own  dominions  and  arrives  finally  at  the 
door  of  an  immense  palace,  whose  golden  walls  seem  to  tower  as 
mountains  to  the  sight  At  the  entrance  he  beholds  a  juggler,  who 
is  playing  with  naked  swoi*ds,  casting  no  less  than  seven  at  a  time 
into  the  air,  and  yet  catching  all  before  tiiey  reach  die  ground.  In 
the  grand  saloon  he  beholds  a  multitude  of  females,  and  the  three 
gods,  seated  on  their  tiirones.  He  advances,  and  interrogates  them 
SB  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  heavens,  the  stars,  and  good  and 
evil  genii.  The  gods  continue  patiently  answering  his  inquiries,  until 
Gyflur  acknowledges  himself  vanquished.  Then,  as  if  by  some  sud- 
den blow,  tiie  golden  chateau,  the  juggler  and  the  gods  disappear, 
and  the  traveller  finds  himself  alone,  at  midnight,  in  the  depths  of 
widely-extended  forests.  He  has  rctaitfed  however  the  full  recollec- 
tion of  his  visit,  and  recounted  its  incidelits  for  the  instruction  of  after 
times.  The  history  of  Gyflur  is  little  more  than  a  skilful  arrange- 
ment of  the  contents  of  the  ancient  Edda.  Many  of  the  old  chants 
are  found  there,  mixed  togetiier  hi  a  plain  prosaic  dress,  but  clearly 
developed  and  explained.  The  Ancient  Edda  of  Scemund  may  be 
called  the  wild  original  of  Scandinavian  mythology;  the  Second 
Edda  is  its  perfected  catechism.  It  is  probable  that  Snowe  found  at 
tlie  house  of  his  tutor,  at  Odda,  the  manuscripts  and  collections  of 
Scemand,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  concocting  from  those  confused 
and  almost  unintelligible  fragments  of  poetry  a  clear  and  perfect 
system  of  mythology.  Ferhaps  also,  as  Magnupon  has  observed, 
^aemund  himself  may  have  furnished  tiie  original  design  of  the  work 
which  has  been  filled  up  by  Snowe. 

Tbe  second  part  of  the  Edda  in  question,  the  '  Scalda,'  is,  like  its 
predecessor,  a  compilation.  We  have  elsewhere  mentioned  the  ex- 
treme degrees  of  refineitf  ent  attained  by  the  Scandinavian  poets.  The 
*  Scalda'  may  be  considered  as  a  •  CodeX  poeticus  ;*  a  complete  The- 
saurus for  the  old  as  well  as  younger  poets.  It  was  in  fact  their 
'  Gradeis  ad  Pamassum.'  In  one  of  the'  mythological  fables  to  which 
Tve  have  before  referred  and  now  allude  to  aeain  in  exemplification 
of  our  remarks,  the  author  of  the  *  Scalda'  gives  an  account  of  the 
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origin  of  poetry.  He  furnishes  a  long  vocabulary  of  the  different 
names  by  which  poets  may  designate  the  same  objects,  and  tlie  vari- 
ous fiflfures  of  speech  and  tropes  which  are  admitted  of  right  or  sanc- 
tioned by  poetic  usage. 

In  this  way,  the  works  of  Soemund  and  Snowe  Sturleson,  taken 
together,  present  the  common  progress  and  results  of  literature  in 
all  languages  and  among  all  nations.  We  have  first  the  chart,  and 
next  the  analysis ;  the  text,  and  then  its  commentary.  We  behold 
88  it  were  together.  Homer  and  Aristotle,  Virgil  and  Quinctillian, 
Milton  and  Johnson.  Thus  the  two  Eddas  are  rendered  complete 
by  union.  The  first  furnishes  theory,  the  second  example.  The 
one  astonishes,  while  the  other  instructs,  and  both  united  present  a 
perfect  tableau  of  religious  mysticisms  and  heroic  traditions  of  the 
north,  of  the  early  poetry  of  the  Scalds,  and  the  art  of  Scandinarian 
Rhetoricians. 

There  exist  only  three  manuscript  copies  of  the  Edda  by  Sturleson. 
One  of  these  is  found  in  the  Royal  Library,  the  second  in  that  of  the 
University,  at  Copenhagen,  and  the  third  at  Upsala,  in  Sweden.  It 
was  first  printed  in  1665,  by  Resenius.  In  1818  Rask  published  a 
still  more  complete  edition  at  Stockholm,  and  a  new  one  will  soon 
be  printed  in  Iceland.  The  Daemi-Ssegurs  have  been  translated  into 
Danish  by  Nyeruf.  German  by  Ruhs  and  Mayer,  and  French  by 
Meallet.  As  the  prosaic  mythology  of  Sturleson  is  more  intelligible 
than  the  poetic  collection  of  Soemund,  it  has  always  been  more 
popular. 


THE        PRISONER-BIRD. 

O,  Jisten  !  H  is  a  song  of  spriug, 

The  minstrel  bird  is  carolling. 

And  cheerily  his  music  teUs 

Of  daisy-tufts  and  heather  bells, 

Green  trees,  bright  fields,  the  shady  groves 

And  smiling  meadow  lands  he  loves. 

For  oh !  his  very  music  is 

A  tale  of  siored-up  memories ; 

He  only  twitters,  only  sings 

In  concert  with  ideal  things. 

Sweet  tales  of  out-door  life,  and  dreams 
Of  light  and  grace  he  makes  his  themes; 
And  hark,  what  music !  't  is  the  tie 
Of  dear  remembrance,  glorified ; 
Life's  summed-up  pictures,  and  the  whole 
Bright,  shadowless,  and  beautiful ! 

The  soulless  bird  —  ah !  who  of  us 

Could  chaunt  that  living  record  thus : 

So  desolate,  year  after  year, 

A  pining,  hopeless  prisoner ; 

Whose  *  days  of  yore'  would  thus  prolong 

The  echoes  of  their  steps  in  song. 
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A     STORY 

OP    THK    SHADOW    OP    A    CLOUD. 


*  Shadows  all  • 

The  phantoms  of  an  idle  fancy.' 

*  The  baaeleu  fiibric  of  a  Tision ; 
An  Insubstantial  pageant  faded  V 


Ah  !  fleeting  is  the  shadow's  life ;  brief  as  the  dream  of  a  chrysalis. 

Seldom  the  shadows  live  from  rosy  orient  till  gorgeous  eve ;  bom 
at  the  coming  of  the  god,  to  enter  the  gloomy  realms  of  night  at  his 
departure. 

O,  awfiil.  night !  why  must  we  peaceful  shades,  who  were  the  com- 
panions of  sunbeams,  why  must  we  wander  beneath  the  chill  darkness 
of  thy  boundless  wings,  over  the  scenes  we  loved  when  we  were  glad 
and  young? 

Why  dost  thou  detain  us  when  we  would  speed  to  the  bosom  of 
our  father,  the  glorious  sun,  whose  golden  beams  lighted  us  to  life ; 
who  sorroweth  for  his  children  1 

Brief  are  our  moments  as  the  sweetness  of  tiie  flower  by  the  silent 
river  side  :  the  waves  come  and  the  breezes,  and  bear  it  away  with 
fond  embraces  ;  but  it  is  dissipated  they  know  not  how.  The  wave 
rolls  on  forgetf\il  and  the  wanton  breezes  sing  no  elegy. 

Far,  far  toward  the  setting  of  my  father,  on  the  bosom  of^  a  gentle 
zephyr  borne,  a  cloud  of  white  immaculate,  in  rolling,  variant  folds, 
my  mother  was  sailing  in  the  pure  blue  concave. 

With  fervent  rays  my  father  looked  upon  her,  and  her  every  swell- 
ing convolution  was  clothed  in  crimson,  and  gold,  and  violet,  and  my 
mother  was  passing  beautiful  in  the  light  of  my  father. 

Under  tiie  warmth  of  his  large  eyes,  the  zephyr  breathed  the  faint 
odors  gathered  from  a  thousand  sweet  wild-flowers  and  ceased  to 
move ;  and  my  mother  was  still  under  his  ardent  gaze,  and  in  the 
fulness  of  her  heart  and  great  joy,  I,  her  child,  was  born  on  tiie  earth ! 

O,  the  beautiful  earth !  how  delightful  it  seemed  to  me  as  I  sprang 
into  being !  my  mother,  how  graceful  and  glorious  in  the  middle  air ! 
And  my  great  father  so  splendid !  I  was  too  timid  to  look  up  to  him, 
and  hid  me  beneath  the  broad  folds  of  my  mother,  tinged  with  gorge- 
ous light. 

Then  away  we  sailed,  away  witii  tiie  sweet  west  wind,  toward  my 
fiitber  who  rose  higher  in  the  calm,  blue  sky. 

Many  were  the  fair  clouds,  but  none  so  beautiful  as  my  motiier,  and 
many  the  pleasant  shadows  in  our  company. 

Away  we  swept  over  the  blue  hills  and  the  quiet  vales ;  now  speed- 
ing by  rugged  mountains,  now  sailing  over  wide  prairies  broken  with 
many  fields  of  scarlet,  and  sweet-scented  yellow-flowers. 

Often  stayed  we  to  kiss  some  lovely  flowei*et ;  tiie  long  green  e^ass 
waving  in  the  wind  bent  tiieir  tall  heads  to  show  us,  as  we  floated  by, 
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Ofl  when  we  encountered  a  forest  of  the  old  giant  trees  they  would 
bend  their  huge  gnarled  arms,  and  whisper  us  to  stay ;  but  their  home 
was  too  gloomy,  their  music  too  sad  for  us,  and  we  fled  swiftly. 

The  tiny  rivulet  prattled  meixil  v  to  us  while  we  danced  on  its  mur- 
murous waves ;  and  merrily  we  followed  its  winding  course,  until  its 
laughter  was  lost  in  the  great  river;  we  mourned  for  the  gay  stream- 
let, for  the  river  ran  turbid  and  angrrily. 

Onward,  onward  we  flew,  leaving  my  birth-place  far  behind ! 

Then  came  we  to  a  placid  lake,  firt  round  about  with  lofty  trees 
and  fragrant  shrubbery.  A  thousand  streams  babbled  on  pebbly  beds, 
and  the  music  of  their  falling  in  the  deep  lymph  seemed  but  to  make 
the  pervading  silence  tremulous. 

This  exquisite  repose  won  me  and  my  gentle  mother,  so  that  she 
bovered  over  it,  while  I  skimmed  the  pellucid  wave,  from  where  the 
smooth  and  shelving  grass-grown  shore  entered  the  sunlit-deeps,  to 
the  shady  banks  that  lay  toward  the  morning. 

But  far  upon  the  waters  lav  the  gleeful  shadow  of  a  silver  cloud, 
that  standing  singly  on  the  lake's  green  margin,  seemed  stately  to  ad- 
vance before  the  courtier  trees,  to  bathe  her  princely  feet  in  cooling 
waves. 

Fair  and  graceful  lay  that  shadow,  and  waved  and  fluttered,  as  if  to 
greet  me,  in  an  ever-changing  outline,  with  countless  glimpses  of  the 
sunny  day. 

As  I  glided  &rther  onward,  and  over  beings  intermingled,  I M 
that  I  loved.  Ah  1  how  tenderly  I  loved  !  and  he  loved  the  child  of 
my  beautiful  mother ! 

The  ^ntle  company  of  birds  sang  hymeneals  in  the  murmuring 
groves  to  the  music  of  purling  streams  and  waterfalls ;  the  humble- 
bees  hummed  melodies  in  the  honied  flowers ;  and  the  wandering 
minstrel-winds  sang  bridal-soi^  they  had  learned  in  other  lands. 
And  my  sweet  mother  smiled,  roseate  hanging  stilly  in  the  upper  air ! 

Ah  !  the  unutterable  bliss  !  the  long  clinging  to  the  dear  delight 
of  love  !  We  thought  only  of  love,  and  scarcely  noticed  that  we 
moved  upon  the  swelling  waters  to  the  smooth,  green  shore,  and 
kissed  the  silvery  garments  of  that  noble  tree,  the  mother  of  my  love ; 
and  knew  not  that  we  wandered  &r  within  the  attendant  woods,  until 
we  saw  our  great  Other's  crimson-streaming  locks  sink  behind  the 
distant  evening. 

But  then  the  pale,  round  moon  looked  chilly  on  our  love,  and  the 
fierce  boreal  storms  arose :  thunderbolts,  in  their  wrath,  destroyed  the 
mother  of  my  love  —*  the  royal  g^rowth  of  centuries.  In  the  darkness 
of  anguish,  my  sweet  mother  wept,  and  wept  to  diuolution  ;  and  we 
knew  that  we  were  but  phantom  shadows  in  the  dread  realm  of  night; 
the  awful  majesty  of  sadness ! 

Still  we  roam  ner  labyrinthine  paths,  and  seek  the  borders  of  the 
day;  the  malancholy  hours  we  fill  with  recollections  of  the  substances 
we  were,  of  joys  we  knew ;  and  hopeful  dreams  of  pleasure  yet  to 
come,  can  we  but  find  the  gates  of  morning  once  again  I         c.  mcl 
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PAMir.  lAR      CPISTLR       TO       THR       EDITOR. 


I'nuU      A      i-.J>lICAI.      CORRI 


I  'm  land,  <  Old  Kn  iok./  of  <  writing  for  tke  paper/ 

And  for  my  offering  leek  a  higher  shrine ; 
Be  merciful,  and  doirt  pat  oat  a  taper 
Of  feeble  shine ! 

Do  n*t  yoa  remember  that  we  nsed  to  *  take'  yoa  7 

Two  yean  we  pondered  o'er  year  prose  and  rhymes. 
Until,  alas !  Fate  call'd  as  to  fonake  you, 
In  these 'Hard Times!' 

Great  was  my  grief  when  no  *  forth-coming  namber* 

Lsy  on  the  table,  llreshly-cat  and  bine ; 
'  Graham'  and  '  Godby*  were  a  pile  of  lumber. 
Compared  to  you ! 

Alas,  the  day !  I  never  ceased  to  Ibiger 

O'er  the  old  numbers  that  we  used  to  take ; 
They  bear  the  impress  of  my  thumb  and  finger 
While — eating  cake ! 

And,  Knick.,  if  you  could  manage  to  *  come  over,' 

You  'd  see  them  lying  on  the  table  there, 
8ome  bound  in  brown,  and  some  whose  *  outside  cover* 
Is  '  woise  for  wear !' 

Where 's  '  Hammy  Eeanco  V    If  it 's  worth  oonfe«Bing, 

I  like  him  vastly  still,  in  spite  of  Fob  ; 
And  *  Flaccus,'  too,  ^o  got  a  critic's  dressing 
From  Park  AND  Co.? 

John  Watiis  too,  the  tasteful,  cheerful  muser. 

He  ever  was  a  favorite  of  ours ; ' 
And  there 's  one  other,  who  has  made  me  loser 
Of  weary  houxs. 

And  that  was  gentle  '  Ollapodiana  ;' 

His  poet-memory  time  may  never  dim ! 
Whole  pen  gave  forth  rich  intellectnal  manna, 
W^ose  haip — a  hymn ! 

'  Tfs  an  autumnal  eve,  the  low  wind  sighing,' 
How  thrill  those  numbera,  musical  and  deep ! 
I  loved  the  poet,  and  I  wept  him  dying — 
Cahn  be  his  sleep ! 

Here  ends  my  rhyming :  When  I  first  began  it, 

I  little  thought 't  would  have  so  sad  an  end; 

Still  to  your  page  may  Fame'b  ascending  planet 


rpage  i 
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Its  brurhtnesB  lend 
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SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  LYRIC   POETRY. 


WITH    j:.iaSTRATIOKB    XXOTIC    AS1>    ISCXOXNOCB. 

The  patriotic  Odes  of  Thomson  and  Campbell,  are  the  pride  and 
.  boast  of  every  Briton,  and  the  admiration  of  the  men  of  other  lands; 
for  patriotic  enthusiasm  is  and  always  will  be  loved  and  honored 
wheresoever  it  is  found.  Smollett's  noble  '  Ode  to  Independence,'  de- 
serves also  honorable  mention,  and  ought  to  be  better  known  than 
it  is. 

We  know  but  one  love  song  which  merits  the  name  of  a  lyric,  in 
the  restricted  sense  in  which  we  choose  to  understand  it.  Tnat  one 
is  Ben  Jonson's  celebrated  song,  entitled  *  Her  Triumph,'  which,  b 
the  exquisite  cadence  of  its  rhy^m,  the  exuberant  richness  of  its  dic- 
tion, and  the  graceful  and  lofby  sprightliness  of  its  whole  character,  is 
unsurpassed  by  anything  that  ever  was  written,  in  any  language  under 
the  sun.  Here  is  a  part  of  it ;  the  rest  was  quoted  by  '  Old  Rnick.' 
himself,  in  a  late  '  Gossip  :' 

'Scs  the  chariot  at  hand  here  of  lore, 

Wherein  my  lady  rideth ! 
Each  that  draws  ia  a  swan  or  a  dove, 

And  wall  the  car  loTe  f  uldaih. 
A»  she  f  oea.  all  hearta  do  duty 

Unto  her  beauty ; 
And  enamored  do  wish  that  they  aiif  ht 

But  enjoy  vuch  a  rif  ht* 
That  they  atill  were  to  run  by  her  side. 
Through  woods,  through  seas,  whithor  she  would  ride, 

*  Do  but  look  on  her  eyes,  they  do  light 

All  that  lore's  world  comprisoth ! 
Do  but  look  on  her.  she  is  bright 

As  love's  siar  when  it  riseth  I 
Do  but  mark,  her  forehead's  smoother 

Than  words  that  soothe  her ! 
And  ttom  her  arehed  brows  puch  a  grace 

Sheds  Itself  through  the  face, 
As  alone  there  triumphs  to  the  li^ 
All  the  gain,  all  the  good  of  ih«  element's  strifh.* 

Following  the  'course  of  empire,'  let  us  now  take  a  step  westward 
and  glance  at  the  literature  of  America.  But  here  we  find  something 
wanting  which  is  possessed  by  every  other  enlightened  nation  in  the 
world ;  and  that  b  a  time.  America  has  not  yet  had  time  to  produce 
many  great  and  immortal  literary  wonders.  For  though  Political 
America,  like  the  fabled  Minerva,  sprang  into  life  ^ll-grown,  and 
took  her  place  among  the  nations  with  a  proud  step  and  a  lordly  mien. 
Literary  America  must  be  content  to  wend  her  weaiy  way  dirough 
the  '  seven  ages'  of  life,  as  all  her  predecessors  have  done.  And  if 
in  the  seventy-years  of  her  nationsd  existence  she  has  produced  no 
epic  poem  like  '  Paradise  Lost,'  no  drama  like  Hamlet  or  Othello,  and 
no  Lyric  like  '  Alexander's  Feast,'  neither  in  the  same  space  of  time 
hajB  the  land  which  gave  birth  to  these  rare  creations  of  genius,  which 
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like  comets  onlj  appear  once  in  many  centuries.  Courage,  then, 
America !  the  time  of  your  triumph  i&  yet  to  come.  The  Past  is  the 
treasure-house  of  other  lands ;  the  Future  is  yours.  Yet  there  is  one 
American  Lyric  for  which  we  would  venture  to  predict  a  lone  and 
prosperous  existence.  We  allude  to  Longfellow's  *  Psalm  of  Life.' 
The  lofty  dignity  of  the  sentiments,  the  chaste  simplicity  of  the  lan- 
guagOi  and  the  strong,  full  swell  of  the  versification,  conspire  to  make 
this  one  of  the  finest  lyrics  in  the  language.  We  know  no  poem  of 
the  same  dimensions  which  stands  higher  in  our  personal  &vor  than 
this.  We  resist  quotation;  for  the  poem  was  originally  written 
for  and  published  in  the  Knickerbocker,  and  has  since  become  fami- 
liar to  every  reader. 

Brainard's  '  Lament  for  Long  Tom'  is  a  pleasing  sample  of  the 
pathetic  lyric.  It  is  in  the  same  beautiful  and  high-sounding  mea- 
sure as  Campbell's  '  Battle  of  the  Bdltic :' 

*  Trt  ernite  b  ended  nnw,  *  At  the  pipinf  ot  all  h«ii<ia. 

Thou  art  eochored  by  the  ebore,  Wbeo  the  Jadgioent^iifiMri  •pread, 

And  never  more  chalt  thoa  Wben  the  iaiands  and  the  landa 

Hear  the  »tonn  around  th«e  roar ;  And  theaeaaaive  up  tbeirdead. 
Death  haa  shaken  oat  the  aaoda  of  thjr  f  laia.  i    And  the  South  and  the  North  •hall  come ; 

Now  arottiid  thee  sports  the  whale,  '        When  the  sinner  is  dianiarod,                « 

And  the  porpoise  sonffs  the  fale.  And  the  Jast  man  la  arraid. 

And  the  nii^ht-winds  make  tneir  wail,  i       Then  Heaven  be  thy  aid. 

As  they  pass.  Poor  Tom!* 

This  country  boasts  some  tolerablv  good  national  songs,  but  none, 
as  fiir  as  we  know,  which  rise  very  rar  above  mediocrity.  We  have 
teen  a  fine  patriotic  song  of  Pef  cival's,  after  the  manner  of  Tyrtaeus, 
which,  thouffh  styled  an  Eleey,  partakes,  in  fact,  like  the  model  on 
which  it  is  K>rmed,  more  of  we  characteristics  of  a  lyric.  It  is  very 
beautiful,  but  altogether  too  classic  ever  to  become  popular.  It  af- 
fords a  specimen,  and  a  very  happy  one,  of  the  famous  elegiac  mear 
sure  of  me  ancients,  so  rarely  met  with  in  our  language.  The  two 
first  stanzas  run  thus : 

'  Ab  t  it  is  rreat  for  oar  conotry  to  die,  when  ranks  are  eontendlnf , 
Bright  Is  the  wreath  of  our  fame,  f  lory  awaiu  ns  for  aye ; 
Glory  that  never  is  dim,  ahininf  on  with  a  lifht  never-endinf , 
Glory  that  never  shall  fkde,  never,  O  never,  awi^  ! 

*  Oh !  it  ia  sweet  ft>r  oar  country  to  die ;  how  softly  reposes 
Warrior  youth  on  his  bier,  wet  by  the  tears  of  his  love. 
Wet  with  a  mother's  warm  tears  {  they  crown  him  garlands  of  rosos; 
Weep,  and  then  Joyously  turn,  bright  where  he  triumphs  aboTc' 

In  Grermany,  Lyric  poetry  flourishes  '  like  a  tree  planted  by  the 
riven  of  water/  In  &ct,  the  peculiar  grammatical  construction  of 
the  Glerman  language,  and  the  redundant  richness  of  its  vocabulary, 
fit  it  admirably  for  every  species  of  poetry.  Amone  the  Lyric  poets 
of  Germany,  may  be  mentioned  Kleist,  Schiller,  ana  Kbmer.  Kleist 
was  a  major  in  the  Prussian  army,  and  perished  at  the  disastrous  bat- 
tle of  Kunendorf,  gained  by  the  Russians  and  Austrians  over  the 
Pmssians,  in  1759.  His  death  was  the  fulfilment  of  a  sort  of  pro- 
phecy which  appears  in  one  of  his  own  poems  : 


*  PsBHAPS  I  too  may  one  d«r  die 
The  death  for  the  fetfaer-laad.' 
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A  toQcbing  incident,  connected  with  his  death,  is  related  by  Aith- 
enholz.  Being  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle,  he  was 
carried  into  Frankfort,  where  he  died  in  a  few  daye,  and  was  buried 
with  military  honors,  many  officers  of  the  Russian  army  walking  in 
the  funeral  procession.  On  the  way  to  the  grave,  a  bnive  Russian 
officer  observing  that  the  bier  was  without  a  sword,  silently  took  his 
own  from  his  side,  and  laid  it  on  the  corpse  of  the  warrior-bard ;  a 
generous  and  affectine  tribute  to  bravery,  ?enius  and  misfbrtane. 

SchiUer's  '  Lay  of  the  Bell'  is  a  splendid  lyric,  sounding  even  as  a 
bell  itself,  with  loud,  sonorous,  deep-toned,  majestic  music.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  sung  by  a  number  of  workmen  engaged  in  casting  a 
church-bell  of  great  magnitude.  A  spirited  descriptive  chorus  from 
time  to  time  marks  the  progress  of  the  work,  while  in  the  intervals  a 
loftier  and  more  discursive  strain  of  description  is  indulged  in.  The 
different  uses  of  the  bell  are  pictured  in  a  masterly  manner ;  the 
solemn  peal  '  rung  out  for  service  holy/  and  the  note  of  merry  fes- 
tivity, awaking  in  the  heart  of  the  child  emotions  wonderful  and  new; 
then  the  wedding-bell,  when  the  same  child,  grown  to  manhood,  leads 
to  the  altar  the  fair  girl  of  his  choice  ;  the  tdarm-bell  suddenly  rung 
out'for  a  fire  at  night ;  the  funeral  knell,  pealing  forth  the  requiem 
of  the  '  worshipped  wife,'  the  *  faithful  mother ;'  lastly,  the  terrible 
tocsin,  *  proclaiming  discoitl  vride  and  i^,'  when  an  infiiriated  mul- 
titude, bunting  all  the  bonds  of  law  and  order,  rise  in  fierce  revolt, 
'  to  claim,  without  a  guide,  their  own  T  The  description  of  wedded 
life,  with  its  cares  and  joys,  which  follows  the  sound  of  the  mairiage- 
bell,  is  '  beautiful  exceedingly ;'  and  the  midnight  conflagration  is 
depicted  with  a  startling  and  terrible  vividness*  We  quote  from  an 
excellent  translation  of  Schiller,  which  appeared  a  fisw  yean  ago : 

'  Hakx  I  a  wail  from  the  steeple ;  alond 
Tlie  bell  ahrllla  its  voice  to  toe  crowd  f 
Look  I  look!  red  as  blood 

All  on  high; 
It  is  not  the  daylight  that  fills  with  iU  flood 

The  sky  ! 
What  a  clamor  awaUng, 

Roars  up  through  the  street  I 
What  a  hell-Tapor  breaking. 

Rolls  on  through  the  street  I 
Attd  higher  and  Eagher 
Aloft  moves  the  column  of  fire, 
Tlirough  the  vistas  and  rows 
Like  a  whirlwind  it  goes ; 
And  the  air  Uke  the  steam  from  a  frunace  glows  I 
Beams  are  crackling,  posts  are  shrinking ; 
WaUs  are  sinking — windows  clinking ; 
Children  crying, 
Mothers  flying ; 
And  the  beast  (the  black  ruin  yet  smouldering  under,) 
Yells  the  howl  of  its  pain  and  its  ghastly  wonder  I 
Hurry  and  skurry  —  away  ~  away. 
And  the  face  of  the  night  is  as  clear  as  day  I 
As  the  links  in  a  chain 
Again  and  again, 
Flies  ttie  bucket  from  hand  to  hand ; 
High  in  arches  up-rushing, 
The  engines  are  gushing, 
And  the  flood,  as  the  beast  on  the  pray  that  il  hModa* 
With  a  roar  on  the  breast  of  the  element  bounds  I 

•  •  •  •  • 

As  it  they  would  tear  up  the  earth  from  its  roots, 
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Rush  the  flunefl  to  the  ■ky, 
Giant-high, 
And  at  length. 
Wearied  out  and  despairing,  man  yielda  to  tiieir  atrength ; 
With  an  idle  gaze  sees  their  wrath  conaome, 
And  sahmita  to  hia  doom.' 

The  stbring  Btrams  of  the  youthful  hero,  Theodore  Komer,  possess 
some  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  Lyric.  Of  him  we 
may  have  something  to  say  in  another  number.  Iota. 


THE      ifOET's      VISION 


ar   i>.   w.   bklibz.!.. 


Upon  a  bank  of  roees 

A  lonely  poet  slept ; 
He  fancied  eaaidian-flpirita 

Their  vigiUi  roond  him  kept, 
And  that  in  tean  an  angel 

Stood  by  hie  aide  and  wept 

T  was  strange,  he  thought,  that  angels 
Their  watches  thus  should  keep 

Above  the  care-worn  poet, 
Who  musing  fell  asleep : 

*T  was  stranger,  one  so  lovely 
Should  bend  o'er  him  and  weep. 

<  I  did  not  weep  to  chide  thee,* 

The  angel  meekly  said, 

<  Nor  do  i  stand  beside  thee 

In  mourning  for  the  dead ; 

I  sigh  because  so  many  cares 

Oppress  thy  aching  head ! 

*  I  've  come  to  Mess  the  slumben 
Of  thy  dreams  of  eariy  love ; 

When  first  thy  mournful  numbers 
Were  heard  in  Heaven  above : 

And  now,  neglected  poet, 
Behold  thy  trusting  dove!' 

He  looked ;  he  knew  the  angel ; 

More  lovely  did  she  seem 
To  him ;  but  ah !  she  vanished. 

Quick  as  a  morning's  beam ! 
He  woke ;  it  was  a  vmob, 

A  fantasy,  a  dream ! 
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Thx  Pbosx  WEmu  or  Amxuca  :  with  an  Intboductoby  Subvbt  of  thk  iMrxxLCcruiL 
HiSTOBT.  Condition,  and  Pbospxcts  or  thb  Countbt  :  with  Portrait!  from  Original  Pie- 
tares.    By  Rurvs  Wilmot Gbiiwold.    Fourth  Kotice.    Philadelphia:  Cabkt  and  Habt. 

Or  American  noveliBts,  the  eariiest  that  attained  general  distinction  and  enjoyB  t 
BtilMiving  reputation,  was  Ciiarleb  Brockden  Brown.  In  some  of  his  character- 
itticB  he  resembled  the  school  of  Godwin  ;  in  some  qualities,  he  bore  the  stamp  of  de- 
cided originality  and  power.  His  narratives  exhibit  great  ingenuity  of  mental  contri- 
vance ;  his  characters  are  analyzed  with  a  morbid  acnteneas ;  both  are  so  vivid  m  their 
unpression,  and  so  connected  in  the  sequence  of  the  parts,  that  if  the  reader's  interest 
is  once  engaged,  it  is  held  by  a  kind  of  fascination  to  the  end.  His  writings  however 
want  relation  to  nature  and  ordinary  life :  they  lack  the  invigoration  of  human  sym- 
pathy, and  the  grace  of  familiar  and  domestic  sentiment  They  look  like  wonderful 
pieces  of  mechanism ;  they  excite  our  respect  and  wonder,  but  do  not  attract  afibctioo. 
Hie  decorations  of  his  style  resemble  cast-iron  ornaments,  more  than  the  genuine 
flowers  of  imaginativer  feeling. 

But  the  writer  who  in  this  department  has  risen  to  the  highest  order  of  greatnea, 
and  in  a  style  of  narrative  entirely  his  own  exhibited  the  fullest  luxuriance  of  creatire 
vigor  in  art,  is  Mr.  Coofer.  With  all  that  is  impressive  and  splendid  and  peculiar  in 
the  condition  and  character  of  this  continent ;  with  the  prauie,  the  scdemn  foreat,  the 
lake,  the  wild  and  boundless  ocean  ;  hn  genius  is  associated  m  enduring  ccnmexioiL 
Hie  influences  which  in  the  silent  mighty  regions  of  the  west  act  upon  the  character 
of  man  till  they  inspire  it  maensibly  with  a  force  and  sublimity  kindred  to  their  own ; 
the  enthusiasm  that  *  thrills  the  wanderer  of  the  trackless  way'  of  waters ;  are  subjects 
of  the  first  magnitude  and  difficulty  in  romance  ;  and  the  pen  of  Mr.  Coopek  has  been 
eqval  to  them.  If  you  consider  the  variety  of  subjects  over  which  his  fancy  has  east 
an  illtlstrative  ray,  and  the  novelty  of  the  effects  which  he  has  accomplishdd  in  fiction ; 
if  you  follow  him  through  the  long  range  of  characters  and  scenes ;  the  Indian,  the 
revolutionary  soldier,  the  western  adventurer,  the  sailor,  the  pirate,  and  many  others ; 
in  all  of  which  he  is  superior,  and  in  some  of  which  he  is  supreme ;  it  will  be  acknow- 
ledged that  he  possesses  a  copiousness  and  energy  of  imagination  which  few  in  any 
day  have  exceeded.  Few  have  been  grifted  with  a  larger  share  of  the  idealizing  fiusultyt 
and  none  have  exercised  the  faculty  with  more  eiiquisite  taste  and  judgment.  Tlie 
elevation  and  lustre  of  romance  are  given  to  every  subject  which  hn  narrative  takes 
up,  yet  the  impression  of  reality  is  always  preserved  undiminished,  llie  truth  of  the 
scene  is  always  closely  kept ;  the  character,  eStd  and  tone  of  nature  akto  Aeteri 
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ficed.  He  never  mdalges  in  false  creations ;  he  never  resorts  to  distortion  from  a  want 
of  slrenirth  to  render  the  simple  and  genuine  impressions.  Persons  and  mcidents  and 
eireiinistances  are  described  with  minuteness  enough  to  individualize  and  bring  them 
vividly  before  us,  but  without  that  painful  subtlety  of  characterization  and  description 
which  forget  that  they  are  addressed  not  to  the  intellect  but  to  the  imagination  and 
the  taste.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  in  estimaUng  the  creative  power  of  his  genius, 
that  in  the  cases  in  which  his  success  has  been  most  brilliant  he  was  not  dealing  with 
scenes  around  which  traditionary  narrative  had  thrown  a  romantic  charm,  or  incidents 
and  characters  that  national  feeling  had  invested  with  a  sentiment  which  the  novelist 
is  called  upon  merely  to  render  and  not  to  impart ;  that  he  was  not  occupied  with  the 
'  old  poetic  mountain,'  which  *  inspiration  breathes  around,'  nor  with  the  valley  or  the 
stream  on  which  the  shadows  of  the  past  linger  and  sport,  but  with  regions  bare  of  as- 
sociation ;  with  plains  and  hills  and  rivera  not  glittering  in  the  ray  of  any  noble  recollec- 
tion ;  with  charactera  known  to  us  only  in  connexion  with  vulgib  or  repulsive  or  dis- 
gDsting  accompaniments.  He  was  called  upon  first  to  drive  away  the  atmosphere  of 
fiuniliarity  that  surrounded  and  degraded  the  landscape,  and  then  to  breathe  through 
all  the  region  from  his  own  resouroes  of  fancy  and  feeling  the  roseate  air  of  romance. 

Next  to  Mr.  Coorn,  in  the  walks  of  fiction,  and  in  the  power  to  mvest  familiar  nar* 
rative  with  ideal  grace  and  sentiment,  we  are  disposed  to  place  the  authoress  of  *  Hope 
Lefllie.'  There  is  a  charm  of  imaginative  purity  and  a  beauty  of  refined  thoughtful- 
neaa  in  all  her  writings,  which  have  caused  us  to  read  them  again  and  again  without 
dbninution  of  interest  or  admiration.  When  woman  becomes  an  original  and  vigorous 
antlior,  without  ceasing  to  be  a  delicate  and  gentle  woman,  authorship  is  seen  in  its 
most  delightful  lineaments.  We  are  glad  to  find  Mr.  Griswold  thus  appreciating  the 
higher  part  of  a  character  in  which  all  is  excellent  and  all  is  lovely : 

'  Mxss  8ax>oxwicx  hu  marked  indiTiduality.  Sbe  cAnmands  aa  much  respect  by  her  rirtoes 
as  she  does  admiratioii  by  her  talents.  Indeed  the  rare  endowments  of  her  mind  depend  in  aa 
vnnanal  degree  upon  the  moral  qualities  with  which  thev  are  united  for  tbelr  vahie.  She  writes 
widt  a  higher  object  than  merely  to  amuse.  Animatea  by  a  cheerful  philosophy,  and  anxious 
to  poor  ita  sunshine  into  every  place  where  there  is  lurking  care  or  solTering,  she  selects  for  lllus- 
tratkMi  the  scenes  of  every  aay  experience,  psints  them  with  exact  fideUtj.  and  seeks  to  diffuse  , 
vwtae  the  mind  a  delicious  serenity,  and  in  the  heart  kind  feelings  and  sympathies,  and  wise  am- 
bition, and  steady  hope.  A  truly  American  spirit  pervades  her  works.  She  speaks  of  our 
country  as  one  '  where  Uie  government  and  institutioofl  are  based  on  the  gotpd  principU  of  equal 
rigfata  and  equal  privileges  to  all/  and  denies  that  honor  and  shame  depend  upon  condition.  She 
is  the  champion  of  the  virtuous  poor,  and  selecting  her  heroes  and  heroines  from  humble  life, 
does  not  deem  it  necessary  that  by  tricks  upon  them  in  the.cradle  they  have  been  only  tempora- 
rily benlahed  from  a  patrician  caste  and  estate  to  which  they  were  bom. 

*  Her  a^Ie  is  colloquial,  picturesque,  and  marked  by  a  facile  grace  which  is  evidently  a  gift  of 
natare.  Mer  characters  are  nicely  drawn  and  delicately  contrasted.  Her  Debokah  Lcn ox  has 
reooarkable  merit  as  a  creation  and  as  an  impersonation,  and  it  is  perfectly  indigenous.  The 
saone  emn  be  said  of  several  others.  Mis«  SxnowicK's  delineations  of  New-England  manners 
are  decidedly  the  best  that  have  appeared,  and  show  both  a  careful  study  and  a  just  appreciation.' 

We  are  happy  also  to  agree  with  the  present  editor  in  our  estimate  of  the  historical 
novels  of  Dr.  Bird,  especially  the  novel  of  *  Calavar ;'  but  Mr.  Griswold  has  not  ob- 
served his  entire  and  hopeless  inferiority  in  other  classes  of  fiction,  when  he  who  was 
dignified,  brilliant  and  classical,  becomes  common-place,  tedious  and  inelegant  The 
reaflon  of  the  diflTerenoe  appears  to  be  that  the  talent  of  the  author  lies  not  in  the  de- 
lineation of  character,  not  in  humor,  nor  in  narrative,  but  in  costume,  picturesque  im- 
praanon  and  dramatic  efiTect.  'Calavar  and  The  Infidel,'  says  Mr.  Griswold,  in  his 
intn>dnction,  *  were  the  first  novels  of  Dr.  Bird,  and  there  are  few  American  readers 
who  need  to  be  informed  of  their  character  or  desert ;  though  as  their  accomplished 
anther  has  been  so  long  in  retirement,  the  inference  is  reasonable  that  their  reception 
I  equal  neither  to  their  merits  nor  his  expectations.    Dr.  Bird  has  great  dramatis 
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power,  and  has  shown  in  several  instancoB  considerable  ability  in  the  portraiture  of  dia- 
racter.  His  historical  romances  are  deserrinjr  of  that  title.  His  scenes  and  ev«nli 
(rom  actual  life  are  presented  with  graphic  force  and  an  unnsnal  fidelity.  He  had  the 
rare  merit  of  understanding  his  subjects  as  perfectly  as  it  was  poanble  to  do  so  by  the 
most  penevering  and  intelligent  study  of  all  accessible  authorities ;  and  in  the  works  I 
have  mentioned  has  written  in  an  elevated  and  effective  style.' 

Of  Mr.  Kennbdt,  the  author  of  *  Horse-Shoe  Robinson/  etc,  Mr.  Griswolo  hat 
•poken  more  highly,  we  think,  than  an  unbiassed  examination  of  his  writings  woaU 
justify.    Of  Mr.  Pauldimo  he  says  with  considerable  felicity : 

•  Ha.  Pauldino's  writings  are  dlstinguiBhed  for  a  decided  nationality.  He  haa  had  no  reapeet 
for  authority  onaupported  by  reason,  but  on  all  aubiecta  baa  thought  and  Judged  for  Umaelf.  He 
haa  defended  our  government  and  institutiona,  and  haa  imbodied  what  is  peculiar  In  our  man* 
nera  and  opiniona.  There  ii  hardly  a  character  in  hia  worka  who  would  not  in'  taj  country  be 
inatantly  recoffnizpd  as  an  American.  He  ia  uneaualled  in  a  aort  of  quaint  and  whimsical  humor, 
but  occaaionally  falla  into  the  common  error  ot  thinkina  there  ii  humor  in  epitheta,  and  thete 
are  aometimea  coarae  or  vulgar.  Humor  ia  a  quality  ot  feeling  and  action,  and  like  any  aenti- 
ment  or  habit,  should  be  treated  in  a  style  which  indicates  a  sympathy  with  it.  He  who  panaes 
to  iDvent  ita  dresa  will  usually  find  his  invention  ezhauated  before  he  attempta  ita  body.  He 
aeems  generally  to  have  no  regular  achemes  and  premeditated  cataatrophes.  He  foUowa  the 
lead  of  a  free  fancy,  and  writes  down  whatever  comes  into  his  mind.  He  creates  hia  charac- 
tera,  and  permita  circumatanccs  to  guide  tlicir  conduct.  Perhaps  the  effects  of  thia  random 
and  discursive  spirit  are  more  natural  than  those  of  a  strict  regard  to  unities.  It  ia  a  higher 
achievement  to  maintain  an  intcreat  ii»  a  character  than  to  ftaten  the  attention  to  a  plot* 

In  the  estimate  of  the  characteristics  of  the  author  of  <  The  Idle  Man,'  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  just  perception  and  discrimination : 

'  Tkb  strength  of  Mr.  Dana  lies  very  much  in  the  union  of  sentiment  with  imagitiation,  or 
perhaps  in  an  ascendancy  of  sentiment  over  his  other  faculties.  It  is  this  which  makes  eveiy 
character  of  his  so  actual,  aa  if  he  entered  into  each  with  his  own  conscience,  and  in  himarif 
auffcred  the  victories  over  the  will,  and  the  remorse  which  follows  them.  There  are  beautiful 
touches  of  fancy  in  his  tales ;  but  as  in  his  poems,  the  fancy  is  inferior  and  subject  to  the  imagi- 
nation. He  has  a  solemn  sense  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  nature,  and  hia  deacnptiooit 
aqmetlmes  by  a  single  sentence,  have  remarkable  vividneas  and  truth.  His  obaenratians  on 
society  are  particular  and  profound,  aodjie  brings  hia  characters  before  ua  with  aingnlar  fteShty 
and  distinctness,  and  invests  them,  to  our  view,  with  the  dignity  and  deatiny  of  inunortal  be- 
ings. His  mind  is  oarnost,  serious  and  benevolent,  delicately  susceptible  of  impreaaioos  of 
beauty,  and  apt  to  dwell  apon  the  ideal  and  spiritual.  Ita  characteristics  pervade  hia  atyle,  which 
is  pure  English,  and  has  a  certain  antique  energy  about  it,  and  an  pccaaional  aimple  bat  de^ 
pathoa,  which  is  sure  to  awaken  a  kindred  feeling  in  the  mind  of  tl^e  reader.' 

Mr.  Griswold  has  scarcely  qioken  with  sufficient  distinctness  and  ewfhaam  of  tke 
extraordinary  merit  of  Ali^ston^b  *  Monaldi,'  as  a  work  of  fiction,  llie  wonderful 
mind  which  was  but  dimly  and  imperfectly  exhibited  by  the  pencil  was  here  revealed, 
not  indeed  upon  a  great  scale,  but  with  entireness  of  moral  and  iniellectoal  effect 
Indeed,  we  may  say  that  it  is  the  only  perfect  picture  that  Aixstom  ever  pamted ; 
for  the  genius  which  it  displays,  though  employing  *  the  instrument  of  words,'  is  essen- 
tially pictorial  in  its  character  and  impression.  We  may  apply  to  it  the  criticism  made 
in  the  work  itself  of  a  picture  of  the  crucifixion  by  an  old  artist :  '  Though  eccentric 
and  somewhat  capricious,  it  was  yet  full  of  powerful  expression,  and  marked  by  a  vigor 
of  execution  that  made  every  thing  around  it  look  like  washed  drawings.'  The  va- 
rious penons  of  the  tale  are  not  revealed  to  us  by  an  illumination  seemingly  proceeding 
from  the  author*s  mind,  but  flash  their  characteristics  upon  us  with  a  vividneas  which 
almost  renders  us  uncomfortable  by  its  nearness  and  force.  To  display  the  operation 
of  the  passions  with  that  intensity  and  clearness  which  his  plan  contemplated,  it  was 
necessary  to  represent  the  subjects  of  the  narrative  as  endowed  with  sensibilities  very 
greatly  more  susceptible  and  active  than  ordinary  people ;  yet  with  consummate  skiH 
these  characters  are  held  finnly  to  nature  and  probability.  Nothing  is  moibid  or  over- 
wrought ;  but  all  healthful,  genuine  and  actual.    To  exhibit  a  series  of  telescopic 
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views,  which  though  greatly  magnified  are  never  indistiiict,  and  which  fint  Biadied  in- 
separate  particolariy,  are  afterward  reduced  to  a  common  centre  and  point  of  view,  ie 
a  nuprifling  exhibition  of  genius  and  skill.  Indeed,  we  venture  to  suggest,  that  scarcely 
any  wo^  in  modem  times,  if  properly  examined,  would  exhibit  the  resources  of  lite- 
rary art  more  wonderfully  than  the  tale  of  *  Monaldi.* 

Of  Hawthorne,  an  old  and  favorite  correspondent  of  this  Magazine,  appropriate 
specimens  are  given,  and  his  manner  is  happily  illustrated : 

'  Hs  is  orlgiiud  in  ioTentloii,  conatmetion  and  expreMion,  alwaya  pictareMme,  and  aomethnea 
in  a  high  degree  dramatic.  Hia  favorite  acenea  and  traditions  are  tfaoae  or  hia  own  country. 
many  or  which  he  haa  made  claaaical  hy  the  beautifnl  aaaociationa  l^at  he  haa  thrown  around 
them.  Every  thing  to  him  la  auggeatiTe,  aa  hia  own  nregnant  pagea  are  to  the  congenial  reader. 
AH  hia  prodnctiona  are  Ufe-mysteriea,  aignificant  oi  profound  trutha.  Hia  apeculations,  often 
bold  ana  atriUng.  are  preaented  with  aingular  force,  but  with  anch  a  quiet  grace  and  aimplicity 
aa  not  to  atartle  nntU  they  enter  in  and  occupy  the  mind.  The  gayety  witn  which  hia  penaive- 
neaa  is  occaaionally  broken  aeema  more  than  any  titing  else  in  ma  works  to  have  cost  some 
effort.  The  gentle  aadneaa,  the  '  half-acknowledged  melancholy,'  of  hia  manner  and  reflectiona, 
are  more  natural  and  characteristic.  Hia  style  is  atudded  with  the  most  poetical  imagery,  and 
marked  in  every  part  with  the  happieat  gracea  of  expression,  while  it  is  calm,  chaatc  and  flow- 
ing, and  tranaparent  aa  water.' 

Fat,  Miss  Leslie,  Foe,  Simmb,  Neal,  Hall,  and  others,  pass  in  review  before  the 
author,  and  receive  each  a  measure  of  commendation.  In  another  number  we  shall 
speak  of  our  eminent  historians  and  essayists. 


Kow  AKO  Thik.  By  Samvki.  Wasbxn,  F.  R.  S.,  atntfaor  of  *  Ten  Thousand  a  Tear,'  etc.  In 
two  Parta.  pp.  44.  New- York :  HABPSa  and  BaoTHsas :  Bsbtobd  aniv  Company,  Astor 
Honae. 

The  mere  announcement  to  our  readers  that  this  work  is  from  the  pen  of  the  ac- 
complished author  of  •  Ten  Thousand  a  Year*  and  '  The  Diary  of  a  late  Physician' 
would  bo  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  its  literary  merit  to  insure  it  a  wide  circulation.  Any 
reader  of  Warren's  works  who  should  accept  such  a  guaranty,  we  affirm  boldly  would 
not  find  himself  the  *  victim  oT  a  misplaced  confidence.'  *  Now  and  Then'  (a  title,  by 
the  way,  that  we  do  not  altogether  affect,)  is  an  excellently  well- written  novel,  of  that 
healthy  sort  which  gives  character  to  this  class  of  writings,  and  serves  in  part  to  re- 
deem it  from  the  common,  and  we  are  constrained  to  add  somewhat  just,  charge  of 
frivolity  and  immoral  tendency.  The  story  is  simple,  interesting — thrillingly  so  at 
times — and  admirably  sustained  to  the  end  of  the  last  chapter,  which  is  a  rare  merit 
The  scenes  are  laid  in  the  parish  of  Milverstoke,  England,  about  a  century  since : 
the  main  feature  of  the  plot  is  the  story  of  a  young  farmer,  son  to  Adam  Ayliffe, 
who,  while  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  becomes  suspected  of  the  murder  of  a  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Milverstoke,  Lord  Alkmond.  He  is  tried,  and  the  circumstantial 
evidence  against  him  being  powerful,  is  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death.  A  respite 
is  obtained  for  him,  and  after  much  difficulty  his  sentence  is  finally  commuted  to 
transportation  for  life.  After  an  absence  of  twenty  years  his  innocence  is  established 
by  the  confession  of  the  real  murderer,  and  Atlivfb  is  restored  to  his  country  and  hia 
friends, '  a  wiser  and  a  better  man.*  Taking  this  mcident  for  his  ground-work,  Mr. 
Warren  has  constructed  a  story  full  of  finely-drawn  characters,  and  abounding  in 
strong  dramatic  situations.  The  stem  piety  of  old  Ayliffe,  the  calm.  Christian- 
like, unwavering  character  of  Mr.  Hylton,  and  the  cold  austerity  of  the  Eari  of 
Milverstoke,  are  drawn  with  surprising  vigor.  The  Lady  Emily  Amaranth  is  a 
perfect  picture  of  female  loveliness. 
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The  dengn  of  the  work  is  to  enfoioe  the  moral  that  the  misfortimes  of  thb  life  ara 

ofttimee  *  bleniim^  m  diggniie,'  and  that  the  inaemtable  waya  of  the  Cbbatoe  an 

always  just  and  for  the  best : 

'  God  doet  not  work  m  man  worka,  hut  makea  all 
The  crooked  patha  of  ill  to  goodneaa  tend.' 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Wakren  leaves  it  to  his  immediate  contemporary  ro- 
mancers, of  the  AiNswoETH  school,  to  shed  a  halo  roond  the  path  of  eiime,  and  to 
enlist  the  S3anpathies  of  the  public  in  the  interesting  misfortunes  of  noUeHnhided 
murderers  and  warm-hearted,  affectionate  adulterers;  content  to  employ  his  fins 
powers  for  the  entertainment  of  the  public  onder  a  full  sense  of  the  truth,  that  no 
work  of  fiction  can  retain  a  reputation  worth  a  just  ambition  that  has  not  for  its  end 
the  inculcation  of  virtuous  principles.  We  cordially  commend  this  work,  whidi  is 
issued  in  the  puUtshers*  usual  style  of  excellence,  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 


AiivawTunaa  m  Msnco  and  tbi  Rockt  Mount aiks.  By  Qxobos  F.  Buxton,  Eso^  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Oeographical  Society,  etc.  In  one  Tolnme.  pp.  3121.  Mew-York :  HAsm 
AND  Bbothkbs. 

We  happened  to  be  sitUng  with  our  friend  and  contemporary,  Geoeoe  W.  Kendall, 
Esq.,  editor-perambulant  of  that  liveliest  and  best  of  daily  newspapers,  the  *NeW'Or- 
leant  Picayune,*  while,  with  ivory  folder  in  hand,  he  was  perusing  the  pagea  of  the 
volume  before  us,  which  he  had  obtained  a  little  in  advance  of  its  poblioatioii ;  and  the 
praises  for  accuracy  and  general  mterest  which  he  bestowed  upon  it  induced  us  to  take  it 
up  first  among  the  puUications  of  tbe  month  upon  our  table.  It  contains  the  rough  notes 
of  a  journey  through  Mexico,  and  a  winter  spent  among  the  wild  scenes  and  wilder 
characters  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  it  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  difilculties  and 
hardships  a  traveller  may  anticipate  who  ventures  to  pass  through  that  region  and  mix 
with  its  semi-b&rbarous  and  uncouth  people ;  while  it  draws  a  vivid  picture  of  the  lives 
'  of  those  hardy  pioneers  of  civilization  whose  lot  is  cast  upon  the  boundless  prairies  and 
rugged  mountains  of  the  Far  West.    With  a  single  exception,  the  author  has  avoided 
touching  upon  American  subjects,  because  he  '  wished  to  attempt  to  describe  nothing 
that  other  English  travellers  had  written  upon  before,  and  only  to  give  a  rough  sketch 
of  a  very  rough  journey  through  comparatively  new  ground ;  but,  more  than  all,  for 
the  reason  that  he  had,  on  this  and  previous  visits  to  the  United  States,  met  with  such 
genuine  kindness  and  unbounded  hospitality  fnm  all  classes  of  the  American  people, 
both  the  richest  and  the  poorest,  that  he  had  not  the  heart  to  say  one  harah  word  of 
them  or  theirs,  evep  if  he  could  or  would.  <  Faults,'  he  adds,  <  the  Americans  have, 
and  who  have  not  7'  —  but  <  they  are,  I  maintain,  filings  of  the  head  and  not  the  heart, 
which  no  where  beats  wanner  or  in  a  more  genuine  spirit  of  kindness  and  affection, 
than  in  the  bosom  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.    Would  that  I  could  say  as  much 
of  ^e  sister  people.    From  south  to  north  I  traverwd  the  whole  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  a  distance  of  neariy  two  thousand  miles,  and  was  thrown  among  the  people 
of  evpry  rank,  and  station ;  and  I  regret  to  have  to  say  that  I  cannot  remember  to  have 
observed  one  single  commendable  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Mexican ;  always  ex- 
cepting from  this  sweeping  clanse  the  women  of  the  country,  who  for  kindness  of 
heart  and  many  sterling  qualities  are  an  ornament  to  their  sex  and  to  any  nation.' 
Mr.  Kendall,  and  other  intelligent  gentlemen  with  whom  we  have  conveiaed,  whose 
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oppartnnities  of  peiMmal  obMrvatioii  of  Mexico  and  the  Mezicaxis  have  been  second  to 
none,  folly  eonfiim  this  estimate  of-w  Engliah  trateller,  in  relation  to  the  women  of 
that  unhappy  and  dinnembered  eoontry. 


Tka  LoTU's  Qtrti  om  Tabx.xt  or  kwwmcnon.    In  one  miniature  Tolnme.    p^.  128.    New- 
York:  WxLUAM  H.  Gbahaji,  Tribnne-Buildingi. 

Wb  cannot  gite  a  better  idea  of  the  character  of  thia  charminjr  and  handsome  lit- 
tle i  pocket-book  of  the  tender  passion,'  than  will  be  found  m  the  words  which  intro- 
dnce  it  to  the  reader :  '  A  preface  is  oftentimes  little  more  than  an  apology  for  a  work ; 
bat  this  little  book  is  one  which  reqniries  no  apology.  It  is  hove*9  Token  and  Affee^ 
iion*9  Record  ;  and  as  sach  will  find  its  way  to  thousands  of  hearts.  One  who  under- 
stands well  the  univenality  and  fervor  of  the  tenderest  of  human  passions,  has  observed, 
with  equal  truth  and  beauty :  *  Lovers,  where  are  they  not?  Wherever  parents  look 
around  upon  their  childiren,there  they  have  been ;  wherever  children  are  at  play  to- 
gether, there  they  sooA  will  be ;  wherever  there  are  roofifi  under  which  men  dwell ; 
wherever  there  is  an  atmosphere  vibrating  with  hmnan  voices,  there  are  the  loven,  and 
there  is  their  lofty  worship  going  on,  unspeakable,  but  revealed  m  the  brightness  of  the 
eye,  the  majesty  of  the  presence,  and  the  high  temper  of  the  disoouise.  T'rue  love 
continues,  and  will  continue,  to  send  up  its  homage  amidst  the  meditations  of  every 
eventide,  and  the  busy  hum  of  noon,  and  the  song  of  the  morning  stars !  Tliere  is 
nothing  like  the  first  assurance,  the  first  sober  certainty,  of  true  love.  There  is  Yt  vivid 
kyve  in  the  child  that  lays  its  little  cheek  against  the  cheek  of  its  young  mother,  and 
clasps  its  arm  about  her  neck ;  a  dciep  affection,  Ivhen  a  brother  and  sister,  who  have 
long  been  parted,  pour  out  their  he&rts'  stores  to  each  other,  and  feel  their  oonise  of 
thought  brightening  as  it  runs ;  but  there  is  no  auction  so  devotional  as  that  of  love, 
especially  so  called.  Strengthened,  sustained,  vivified  by  that  most  mysterious  power, 
unioii  with  another  spirit,  it  feels  arme^  for  victory  over  evil,  and  goes  forth  conquering 
and  to  conquer.  There  is  no  other  such  crisis  in  human  life.'  The  little  book  before  us 
is  designed  to  give  expression,  in  the  most  various  and  choice  collection  of  eloquent  hu- 
man thought,  to  every  phase  of  feeling  anflf  sentiment  of  the  holy  passion  of  Love* 
AaA  soc^  a  work  We  cannot  doubt,  will  meet  with  favor  at  the  hands  of  the  public 


Talks  janr  Bromms  Aov  Hisroar.    By  Aoifju  STBicxx^AifD.    l^^fh  ilhistrations'.    In  one 
Tolnme.    pp.370.    PhiladelpUa:  Lba  and  Blancbabd. 

The  object  of  these  Tales,  according  to  the  author,  is  to  impart  at  once  instruction 
and  amusement  to  the  youthful  mind.  Each  of  the  stones  ie  either  founded  upon,  or 
eonnected  with,  some  important  event  in  history,  and  furnishes  useful  and  entertaining 
information,  as  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  peculiar  era  to  whi^h  it  relates. 
This  is  conveyed  in  language  sufficiently  simple  to  be  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of 
children  at  a  very  early  age ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  tales  will  be  found  interesting 
to  readers  at  a  much  more  advanced  period  of  life.  They  are  by  no  means  intended 
to  supply  the  place  of  history.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  calculated  to  create  a  taste 
lor  that  style  of  reading,  by  indulging  the  juvenile  reader  with  an  attractive  poitioa 
of  its  ohoioest  flowers,  anonged  in  the  tempting  form  of  stories. 
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FiRar  Imprbabionb  of  Paeib. — Some  of  the  *  delights'  of  foreign  traTol,  which  tie 
not  always  bo  honestly  recorded,*  are  jotted  down  in  the  following  familiar  letter  from 
an  observing  friend,  who  dates  from  Paris :  '  What  my  first  impressions  of  this  woiid- 
renowned  city  were  I  will  attempt  to  describe.  I  had,  of  cooTBe,  like  most  people, 
very  exalted  notions  of  its  palaces  and  gardens,  and  had  frequently,  in  looking  over 
maps  and  pictures  of  the  city,  and  its  various  objects  of  attraction,  mdulged  my  ima- 
gination in  creations  of  Parinan  enchantment  It  is  seldom  that  the  exaggerations  of 
fancy  are  realized :  when  we  come  to  see  things  as  they  really  are,  the  chances  are 
as  nine  to  ten  that  we  are  doomed  to  disappointment  What  my  case  was  you  shsll 
see.  I  made  my  first  entrance  into  Paris,  as  I  have  said,  with  every  sense  eager  to 
enjoy  the  marvellous  scenes  atwut  me.  My  companion  from  Boulogne  was  a  IVench- 
man ;  gay,  communicative  and  polite.  The  day  previous  we  were  strangers  to  each 
other,  but  it  so  happened  that  we  occupied  the  couple  of  a  diligence  together,  with- 
out any  other  companion,  and  my  good-natured  vis-li-vis  determined  that  we  should 
both  be  friends ;  so  h^  conmienced  a  '  dead  set'  at  met  ofifering  me  the  hospitalities  of 
the  natives,  and  promising  me  every  attention  when  we  should  arrive  at  Paris.  Oar 
converaation  was  carried  on  in  French ;  on  his  part  with  a  volubility  and  bonkommie 
for  which  Frenchmen  are  so  remarkable ;  on  mine,  vrith  an  uneasy  fear  that  my 
blunders  would  make  me  ridiculous,  and  with  a  sort  of  interrogatory  pause  at  every 
difficult  word,  as  if  to  say,  <  Is  that  right?'  He  protested  that  I  spoke  French  like 
a  native,  and  had  a  pronunciation  equal  to  a  Parisian !  I  did  n't  believe  him,  of  conae ; 
but  let  that  pass.    He  inquired  at  what  hotel  I  intended  to  stay  in  Paris ;  I  replied, 

■  The  Hotel  B ;'  at  which  he  lauded,  and  declared  that  it  was  not  a  fit  residence 

lor  a  gentleman ;  that  it  was  expensive,  and  oat  of  the  way.  It  was  soon  arranged 
that  I  was  to  sacrifice  my  previous  determination  and  put  myself  under  his  charge. 
It  was  really  a  matter  of  indiflTereuce  to  me. 

*  We  entered  Paris^and  drove  to  the  <  Hotel  da  M ,'  not  fai  distant  from  the 

Bonlevards.  I  did  not  altogether  like  the  appearance  of  the  street  nor  of  the  estab- 
lishment ;  bat  I  was  committedj  and  I  submitted  without  complaint  We  entered 
the  post-oochdre,  and  were  welcomed  by  the  concierge  and  his  fat  wife  with  a  anile 
of  delight  that  would  have  thrown  sunshine  into  the  most  gloomy,  home-^iok  heart 
The  old  woman  conducted  me  to  a  room  on  the  third  floor,  the  price  of  which  was  two 
francs  *  par  jour.'  I  trembled  at  the  sight  of  it,  and  desired  a  better  one.  W«  de- 
scended into  the  coort-yard  below,  and  ascended  to  other  apartments  in  a  diftnat 
part  of  the  building.    Putting  the  key  in  the  door,  it  gmted  hanbly  in  the  lock.    It 
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WM  opened  and  pranoonced  <  the  meet  channhi};  room  in  the  hotel,'  at '  trok  inrnm 
per  jour.' 

<  In  a  fit  of  deepair  I  engaged  it.  When  the  old  woman  left  me,  I  wandered  np  and 
down  the  room  with  feelings  of  utter  disappointment  The  biiok  floor,  vneoyered  by 
a  carpet^  gave  the  apartment  a  dnngeon-like  appearance.  As  I  trod  the  flagging,  the 
very  walla  echoed  back  the  aoond  in  repeated  reverberations.  The  bed  was  situated 
in  a  recess,  surrounded  with  tapestry.  Two  huge  chain,  covered  with  yellow  moreen, 
(I  hate  every  thing  yellow !)  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  A  little  lound  table, 
with  a  dirty  red  table-doth,  filled  with  grease-spots,  stood  in  another  receoB.  There 
were  two  closets  in  the  room,  and  a  huge  fire-place,  supported  by  a  pair  of  insignificant 
andiionB,  upon  which  a  stick  of  wood  had  perhaps  never  reposed.  I  opened  the  doon 
of  these  suspieions-lodcing  closets  with  a  feeling  of  dread,  expecting  to  see  stalking 
forth  from  them  some  blood-stained  revolutionist,  with  fiery  eyes  and  matted  hair. 
I  kwked  under  the  bed  to  see  if  all  was  safe  there.  Never  did  poor  fellow  find  himself  fai 
SDoh  a  position  of  discomfort  vrithout  the  energy  either  to  face  it  boldly  or  leave  it  alto- 
gether. I  never  felt  solKude  and  loneliness  so  utter,  so  complete,  and  so  overpowering 
aa  at  this  moment  I  had  taken  the  room,  but  would  have  given  one  half  the  amount 
of  my  credit  eoold  I  have  relinquished  the  bargain.  I  felt  chagrined  that  I  had  been 
tempted  into  such  a  vile  locality  ;  but  I  was  now  in  Paris,  and  must  make  the  best  of 
my  positioa ;  so  I  resigned  myself  to  my  condition  with  a  sort  of  heroic  self-sacrifice, 
atend'**«"g  myself  to  my  fate,  as  much  with  the  view  of  saving  myself  fimn  the  in- 
tetn^ations  of  my  friend  as  to  keep  up  my  reputation  for  courage  and  self-denial. 
Hie  chamber  itself  was  lighted  with  a  smgle  window,  which  opened  upon  the  conrt* 
yard.  I  threw  it  open.  I  looked  downward  to  the  sohtary  court  below.  A  scraggy 
hone,  hamemed  to  a  ricketty-looking  hack,  stood  there,  the  sde  and  undiBtuflied 
tenant  of  the  premises.  There  he  was,  endeavoring  to  scare  away  the  flies  (that  weie 
vainly  seeking  theb  meagre  dinners  from  his  attenuated  body,)  with  a  stump  of  a  tafl» 
OK  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  discovered  the  ornament  of  a  single  hair* 
This  poor  fellow,  companionlees  as  myself,  I  soon  learned  was  part  of  the  establish- 
mcnt.  That  he  had  some  spirit  left  I  could  not  doubt,  for  I  heard  the  sound  of  his 
hoofr  against  the  stone  pavement,  answering  every  attack  which  those  hungry  flies 
were  making  upon  his  skin.    I  pitied  him  from  my  heart ! 

*  I  looked  upward,  and  beheld  a  piece  of  the  sky  as  narrow  as  my  hand,  from  which 
the  foeble  light  came  struggling  into  my  dungeon.  The  rays  seemed  to  reach  me  in 
a  sig-zag  diiection,  tipping  a  huge  mass  of  chimneys  on  their  way,  creeping  slowly  over 
the  tiles  and  eaves,  and  then  down  into  my  solitary  chamber,  where  they  dispensed 
their  niggardly  favors  with  a  reluctance  which  ohilled  my  very  blood.  I  heard  loud 
t»ilri«g  somewhere,  but  saw  no  living  being.  The  court-yard  was  deserted,  save  by 
the  acraggy  hone  aforesaid.  Not  a  sign  of  welcome  was  exhibited  to  me  from  any 
human  creature ;  no  prying  eye,  peeping  through  closed  blinds,  sought  to  learn  any 
thing  of  the  new-comer.  Impertinence  at  that  moment  would  have  been  humanity 
te  me.  The  people  within  were  as  indiflerent  as  the  people  without  as  to  who  or  what 
I  was.  My  heart  sickened  within  me,  and  I  sat  down  on  one  of  the  hateful  yellow 
ehain  in  disappointment  and  sadness.  *  This,  then,'  thought  I,  <  is  Paris ! —the  smmy 
city  of  *  la  belle  France,'  whose  glories  had  filled  my  yonthfU  onagination,  and  towatd 
which  I  had  locked  forwaid  through  yean  of  anticipation  and  hope  to  be  aUe  on  some 
fetnre  day  of  my  life  to  behold !  Paris !  renowned  for  its  gayety  and  luxurious  pomp ; 
the  centre  of  civilization ;  the  court  of  the  world!'  Ala^!  itp  realities,  gloomy  and 
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dMdate,  were  at  last  deTeloped  to  my  eeiiMS,  ecatteruig  to  the  winds  the  glowing  pic* 
tnree  which  my  imagination  had  so  often  created.  I  reeolTed  to  hate  it,  henceforth 
and  forever. 

*  Determined  U>  quit  a  scene  so  entirely  odious  to  me,  I  dressed  myself  and  pre- 
pared for  a  walk.  There  was  a  refreshing  cooInesB  in  the  air,  which  came  agreeably 
fipon  me.  }  stood  at  the  port-coch^re.  The  only  cheerfiil-Iooking,  home-like  being 
I  saw  was  a  negro-boy,  at  the  door.  I  could  hardly  resist  the  temptatioD  of  speaking 
to  one  I  thought  might  be  a  countryman.  I  did  so,  in  our  yemacular.  He  looked  at 
me,  but  did  not  nnderetand  a  word.  I  shook  my  head  and  paaped  ou,  more  disquieted 
than  ever.  Through  the  Rue  St  Honot^  and  the  thronged  avenues  which  lead  into  it 
I  wandered,  not  knowing  whither.  Masses  of  living  men,  but  not  one  look  of  sym- 
pathy for  me !  Even  the  jugglers  and  mountebanks  of  the  Boulevards  failed  to  in- 
terest me.  Priests,  pedlars  and  soldiers  passed  me,  as  I  them ;  but  we  seemed,  I 
thought,  to  hate  each  other  with  a  cordial  hatred.  Wearied  and  dispirited,  I  entered  a 
caf(6  and  ordered  a  dinner.  What  I  ate  I  knew  not,  neither  did  I  care.  It  looked 
suspicious,  but  tatted  well ;  so  I  paid  my  bill  and  walked  away. 

*  I  wandered  until  far  into' the  night,  gazing  at  the  throngs  that  swept  by  me  or 
centred  around  the  restaurants  of  the  Boulevards.  I  feared  to  return  home  (alas  1 
that  word  was  blotted  out !)  to  my  dungeon.  I  entered  the  court-yard  of  my  hotel. 
The  old  hoFM  was  still  there :  poor  fellow !  his  head  and  time  seemed  to  hang  equally 
heavy ;  and  he  was  taking  a  quiet  snooze,  which  my  entrance  disturbed.  I  obtained 
91  light,  stpmbled  into  my  chamber,  and  threw  myself  down  on  one  of  those  Icwely 
yellow^  chain !  If  ever  poor  fellow  felt  the  miseries  of  loneliuees,  it  was  I.  I  tried  to 
read ;  took  out  my  guide-book ;  it  had  led  me  astray  more  than  once.  I  threw  it 
fhnn  me,  and  determined  never  again  to  put  myself  under  its  teachings.  I  rang  the 
bell,  and  ordered  a  bottle  of  wine.  It  was  sour  enough  to  have  made  a  pig  sqneaL  I 
ponid  not  touch  a  second  glass.  I  resolved  to  retire  to  the  little  tapestried  conch  in  the 
gloomy  little  recess.  I  of  courre  looked  under  the  bed  and  then  into  the  dosets.  All 
right    I  tpn^bled  m. 

■  Now,  my  frjend,  just  mark  the  coming  of  my  troubles.  As  soon  as  I  had  got 
Vnugly  en8conqe4,  th^  lopd  and  snorting  tones  of  a  trombone,  from  one  of  my  fellow- 
lodgers  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  court-yard,  opened  a  loud  blast,  which  echoed 
ground  the  walls  in  dreadful  dissonance.  He  was  practising  !  My  nervous  system, 
already  racked  by  the  excitement  of  the  day,  was  now  goaded  into  madnes.  On  and 
determinedly  did  he  blow,  as  if  resolved  not  to  desist  until  he  had  wasted  the  night 
away.  I  arose  and  looked  out  of  the  window.  There  he  sat,  blowing  with  sonorous 
energy  and  nnshakep  perseverance  the  *  damnM  instrument*  of  my  misery.  I  detest 
all  loud  music,  and  most  particularly  the  music  of  trombones,  whose  diabolical  notes 
are  the  loudest  that  ever  disturbed  the  ear  of  night  or  day.  I  thou^t  I  would  desire 
hun  to  desist,  but  I  hesitated.  Eleven,  twelve,  one  o'clock !  —  and  still  that  terrible 
trombone  was  going,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  an  engine  self-supplied  with  perpe- 
tual wind.  Suddenly  it  ceased ;  and  as  the  unwearied  player  advanced  to  close  the 
shutter,  I  found  he  was  my  friend !     I  determined  to  cut  him  from  that  moment,  and 

not  only  him,  but  the  Hotel  du  IVf ,  and  even  Paris  itself,  unless  I  could  remain  in 

comfort,  and  with  the  quiet  befitting  a  gentleman.* 

Thus  far  our  correspondent  We  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  if  he  had 
entered  the  gay  metropolis  under  different  auspices,  had  encountered  a  somewhat 
more  acceptable  guide,  and  had  found  no  occasion  to  visit  his  friend's  hotel,  his  *  fiist 
impressions  of  Paris'  would  have  been  much  more  favorable. 
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OiJ>  Books:  Lamb's  Libkaky. — The  ensuing  thou^ts  of  our  friend  and  corres- 
pondent '  RicHABOB  Hetwabde*  upon  '  Old  BooM  reached  us  just  at  the  moment 
that  we  had  been  *  snatching  a  hasty  repast'  from  the  quaint  and  venerable  volumes 
which  once  formed  a  rare  portion  of  the  weil-chotsen  library  of  Chables  Lamb.  Read 
the  following,  therefore,  as  an  opportune  introduction  to  the  glance  at  Eua's  collection, 
which  we  <  shall  shortly  after  send  forth :'  *  I  love  old  books.  It  is  to  get  down  below 
the  transitory  surface  of  the  present,  the  alluvial  stratum  of  literature,  and  to  stand 
upon  the  primitive  rock  itself,  the  gray  and  ancient  granite  of  the  nearly  world  It  is 
to  commune  with  the  spirit  of  the  past,  to  *  sit  mocking  the  sphynx ;'  to  rdl  back 
the  imivene  through  cycle  and  epicycle.  The  haze  of  antiquity  hangs  over  a  collec- 
tion of  old  books,  in  which  the  ihapes  of  the  pest  are  reflected,  like  the  gigantic  sha- 
dows on  the  Brocken.  Re-prints  have  none  of  it  You  lose  the  vital  elixir  in  the 
transmutation.  Not  that  I  affect  pedantic  lore.  Black-letter  books  delight  me  not ; 
Shakbfbabb  in  the  present  English,  and  even  *  Chauceb  Modernized,'  have  a  charm 
for  me.  But  who  would  like  to  see  sweet  silvery  Spensbb  or  scholastic  Bubton  (great 
finger-posi  of  antiquity,  pointing  to  all  manner  of  shady  lanes  and  forgotten  by-paths 
of  learning,)  shorn  of  their  exuberance  ?  The  old  *  Speciatois'  and  <  Tattlers,'  every 
noon  commencing  with  a  dapital  letter,  have  a  rare  smack  about  them,  which  no 
modem  edition  can  confer.  Large  libraries,  fi:om  the  huge  folios  at  the  base,  (grim 
Utans,)  rearing  aloft  to  the  small  volumes  on  the  upper  shelves  a  ponderous  pyramid 
of  Idre,  oppress  the  brain.    I  like  a  small  and  choice  collection.    I  shall  n'ever  forgive 

CekVamtes  for  destroying 

*  Am  ADM  DB  Gaul,  . 

Th'  Ecplazidiaxifl,  Arthurs,  PalmeriziB,  and  all 
The  learned  library  of  Don  Qitucottb  :* 

thst  ehdice  little  anthology  of  rare  flowers.    New  books  (onbending  vestals,)  require 

too  mnch  labor  in  th^  wooing ;  and  to  g6  armed  with  an  ivory  spatula,  like  a  short 

Romafi  sword,  piercing  one's  way  through  the  spongy  leaves  of  an  uncut  volume,  is 

an  abomination.    An  old  book  opens  generously ;  spreading  out  its  arms,  as  it  were, 

*  wi*  a  Highland  welcome ;'  giving 

'  Thx  whole  ram 

Of  errant  kulghAood,  with  the  dames  and  dwarfil ; 
The  cbarmM  boats  and  the  enchanted  wharft, 
The  TaiSTAMS,  LAif c'lots,  Tubpins  and  the  Peers, 
All  tlie  mad  Eolanss  and  sweet  Olivsks  ,' 
To  Mbbi.in's  marrels  and  his  Cabal's  loss. 
With  the  chimera  of  the  Rbsie-Croas ; 
'Oieir  seals,  flieir  characters,  hermetic  rings, 
Their  jam  of  riches,  and  bright  stone  that  brings 
Inrisibllity  and  strengtli  and  tongoes.' 

*  Chiefly  I  like  an  old  manuscript ;  not  the  missals  and  illuminated  books  of  the 
dark  ages,  but  an  old  joiimal,  or  the  like,  fresh  from  the  mind  of  the  writer.  Such 
an  one  I  have :  <  IT'  Joubnau.  of  Iohn  Hatwabob,  1658 ;'  my  Indian-quelling, 
Qoaker-bnming  progenitor.  The  yellow  leaves  spread  out  before  me  as  a  ripened 
^tAd-i  and  I  go  along — gleaning — like  Ruth  in  the  sunny  fields  of  Bethlehem. 

*  There  is  a  vein  of  tenderness  always  visible  among  the  stem  traits  of  his  charac- 
ter. Now  he  commends  the  <  verses  found  m  the  pocket  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
DiTDUST,  who  was  principal  founder  and  pillar  of  the  colony  of  MasMU^osetts,  and' 
sRUulry  times  govemdT  afid  lieutenant  governor  of  that  jurisdiction : 

'Lbt  men  of  God  in  courts  and  churches  watch 
O'er  such  as  do  a  taUration  hatch, 
Lest  that  HI  egg  bring  forth  a  cockatrice, 
To  poison  all  with  heresy  and  vice.' 
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And  then  speaking  of  sweet  Maet  Shbehan,  afterward  his  wife,  (I  have  seen  her 
graye  in  the  old  church-yard  at  Newport,)  he  says :  *  A  little  grief  lay  on  her  heart, 
even  as  a  drop  of  dew  weigfaeth  down  the  bosom  of  a  rose ;  anon  it  will  fall  off"  of 
itself,  or  be  dried  with  the  sweet  breath  of  heaven,  and  be  no  more.'  Again  he  says: 
'  Beware  of  small  vices ;  for  as  a  little  branch  hideth  the  face  of  the  sun,  so  doth  a 
Httle  vice  often  obscure  a  great  virtue.*  Here  is  a  colonial  thunder-storm:  'Hie 
heavy  cloud  sailed  over  the  bosom  of  the  sky  like  unto  a  potent  war-ship  on  the  bine 
ocean.  Darker  and  darker  it  became :  then  from  her  ports  poored  forth  hsge  dieeti 
and  chains  of  fire,  until  her  sides  were  wrapped  in  direful  light  Broadside  foHowed 
broadside ;  her  sails,  rifted  and  torn,  trailed  behind  her,  and  driven  by  the  wind,  she 
sailed  toward  the  east  to  find  an  harbor.*  When  I  open  this  old  volume  and  hear  the 
wofds  of  wisdom  from  the  lips  of  age  ;  listening,  as  it  were,  to  a  *  voice  crying  from 
the  ground  ;'  methinju  it  is  like  the  sound  of  a  midnight  wind  sighing  through  the 
branches  of  an  aged  oak — an  hoary  centurion !  Ah,  reader !  keep  to  thy  books; 
especially  old  books !  They  are  like  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  healing  and  comforting. 
Love  the  Knickerbocker,  and  the  Editor  thereof,  if  thou  wilt,  for  *  The  Table*  is 
a  perfect  prairie  of  sweet  flowers.    In  the  words  of  old  Burton,  I  take  leave  of  thee : 

' '  Fob  if  thou  dost  not  ply  tfav  books. 
By  candle-light  to  ftody  bent, 
,  Employed  about  some  honest  thine, 

Envy  or  love  shall  thee  torment/' 

Simply  premising  that  we  could  never  of  coarse  have  teen  the  petsonal  oompUmeBt 
conveyed  in  the  closing  sentences  of  the  foregoing  essay,  since  we  always  crass  oat 
such  flattering  tributes,  (the  *  proof  was  read  by  a  friend  !*)  we  pass  to  the  '  aecaod 
branch  of  our  sftbject.*  

Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Bartlett  and  Welford,  we  have  been  sitting 
down  to-day  in  company  with  *  huge  armfUls*  of  books  that  once  were  in  Charles 
Lamb's  embrace ;  hia  *  midnight  dariings,*  his  ragged  folios,  full  of  original  side-notss 
hi  his  own  '  clerkly  hand*  and  the  more  careless  chirography  of  Colbridok  ;  all  ears- 
folly  preserved  by  his  sister,  and  since  her  death,  by  the  mutations  of  trade,  porchased 
and  brought  to  America,  and  exposed  for  sale  in  the  chief  metropolis  of  the  new  world. 
How  little  did  Elia  anticipate  such  a  destiny  for  his  beloved  books,  which  are  here  id 
precisely  the  state  in  which  he  possessed  and  left  them !  You  remember,  reader,  what 
he  says  in  his  *  New- Year's  Eve,'  speaking  of  another  world,  and  what  his  occupations 
.  should  be  there :  *  And  you,  my  midnight  dariings,  my  folios !  must  I  part  with  the  in- 
tense' delight  of  having  you  (huge  armfuls)  in  ray  embrace  ?  Must  knowledge  come 
to  me,  if  it  come  at  all,  by  some  awkward  experiment  of  intuition,  and  no  longer  by 
this  familiar  process  of  reading  ?*  Hardly  an  author  that  is  mentioned  in  the  esays 
of  *  Elia'  but  is  here  ;  we  have  read  them  as  he  read  them ;  We  have  seen  hb  under* 
scorings  and  references  to  particular  passages,  and  notes  upon  the  same,  and  many  of 
these  we  have  copied,  and  shall  from  time  to  time  quote.  But  first,  reader,  let  us  ssk 
you  to  go  with  us  back  to  Lamb's  library  in  London,  and  hear  him  speak  of  his  tieap 
•ures,  and  of  those  who  abstracted  them.  In  his  *  Detached  Thoughts  on  Books  and 
Reading'  he  says : 

'  1  LOVB  to  lose  znyself  in  other  men's  minds.  When  I  am  noC  walking  I  am  readinc :  I  caa- 
■ot  sit  and  think.    Books  Uiink  for  me. 

'  I  have  no  repugnances.  Shavtksbuby  is  not  too  genteel  for  me,  nor  JoKATHAif  Wan  tea 
low.  I  can  read  any  thing  which  I  call  a  book.  There  are  things  in  tiiat  diape  which  I  canaoC 
allow  for  such. 

'  In  this  catalogue  of  books  which  are  no  books — biblta  a-biblia — I  reckon  court-calendars,  dirae* 
•oriea,  pooket-books,  dr«agh^boardi,  bound  ao^  lettered  at  the  ba^  soienlifle  t 
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naea,  ititatM  at  largo :  the  worki  of  Huns,  Gibbon,  Robbbtson,  Bbattib,  Soaks,  JxinrNt,  aiid 
generally  all  those  Tolmnea  which  'no  gentleman's  library  should  be  without :'  the  histories  of 
FI.ATIU8  JosKmus,  (that  learned  Jew,)  and  Pax.bt's  Philosophy.  With  these  ezcepti6ns,  I  can 
read  almost  any  thing. 

*  I  bless  my  stars  fdt  a  taste  so  catholic,  so  unezcluding. 

*  I  confMSB  tiiat  it  nfoves  my  spleen  to  see  these  tkin^t  m  booktf  dotkkng  perehed  upon  shelTes, 
like  fii^M9  saints,  usurners  of  true  shrines,  intruders  into  the  sanctuary,  tnrustinff  out  the  legiti- 
mate occupants.  To  reach  down  a  well-bound  semblance  of  a  volume,  and  hope  it  is  some  kmd- 
hearted  play-book,  the  opening  what '  seem  its  leaves,'  to  come  bolttipon  a  withering  nopolatioa 
essay.  To  expects  Stxelx  or  a  Fajlquhab,  and  find  Adam  Skith.  To  view  a  well-arranged 
wtmui  I  iiifinl  of  blocUieaded  Encyolopssdias  (Anglicanas  or  MetropoHtanas)  set  out  in  an  array 
of  Russia  (v  Morocco,  when  a  tithe  of  that  good  leather  would  comfortably  re-clothe  my  shiv* 
ertng  folios ;  would  renovate  PABACSLStrB  hunaelf,  and  enable  old  Ratkon d  Lullt  to  look  like 
faimself  again  in  the  #orld.  I  never  aee  these  impostors,  but  I  long  to  strip  them  t6  warm  my 
ragged  veterans  in  their  spoils. 

*  How  beautiful  to  a  genuine  lover  of  reading  are  the  sullied  leaves  and  worn-out  ^>fiearance, 
nay,  the  very  odor,  (beyond  Russia,)  if  we  would  not  forget  kind  feelings  in  fastidiousness,  of  an 
ola  *  Circulating  Library'  'Tom  Jones*  or  '  Vicar  of  Wakefield  I'  How  they  speak  of  the  thou- 
saad'tfaumbe  that  haite  tamed  over  their  pages  with  delight  I — of  the  lone  seamstress  whom 
they  may  have  cheered  (milliner,  or  hard-working  mantuamaker)  after  her  long-day's  needle- 
toil,  running  far  into  iMdnight,  when  she  has  snatched  an  hour,  ill-spared  from  sleep,  to  steep  her 
cares,  as  in  some  Lefhean  cup,  in  spelling  out  their  enebanting  contents  I  Who  would  \anm 
them  a  whit  less  soiled  ?    What  better  cohdition  could  we  desire  to  see  them  in  ?' 

Yon  miiBt  remember,  reader,  in  one  of  Lamb'b  efiayB,  hk  otiinigatory  remonetranoe 
against  book-boiroweis ;  *  thoae  mutilatorB  of  ooUeetions,  spoileta  of  the  ■ymmetry  of 
shelTes,  and  crealon  of  odd  volnmes ;'  bat  he  makes  one  exception :  <  Reader/  be 
says,  *  if  haply  tbon  art  Ueawd  with  a  moderate  cdlection,  be  shy  of  showing  it ;  cf 
if  thy  heart  OTetflows  to  lend  them,  lend  fhy  books ;  bat  let  it  be  to  sach  a  one  as 
S.  T.  C.  He  will  retom  them  (generally  anticipating  the  time  appointed,)  with 
nsory;  enriched  with  anaotafions,  tripling  their  Talne.  1  have  had  experience.  Maniy 
are  these  prteioas  msb.  of  his —  (in  matter  oftentimes,  and  almost  in  quantity  not  nn« 
frequently  vying  with  the  originals,)  in  no  very  clerkly  hand,  legible  m  my  DAinsL ; 
in  old  Burton  ;  in  Sir  Thomas  Beowmb  ;  and  those  abstruse  cogitations  of  the  Gas- 
▼iLLK,  now  alas !  wandering  in  Pagan  lands.  1  counsel  thee,  shut  not  thy  heart  nor 
thy  library  against  S.  T.  C  Well  was  it  for  as  that  Lamb  did  not  shut  his  library 
against  his  friend  Colbbidob,  else  should  we  not  have  had  the  pleasure  to  see,  in  his 
own  hand-writing,  the  annotations  ao  much  desiderated  by  EuA.  As  a  single  exam- 
ple of  their  character,  take  this  striking  criticism  upon  the  poetry  of  Donnb,  which 
we  find  written  by  Colbbidob  on  a  fly-leaf  of  Donnb's  Poems :  *  I  would  ask  no 
sorer  test  of  a  Scotohman's  substratum  (for  the  turf-cover  of  pretension  they  all  have,) 
than  to  make  himr  read  Ponne's  Satires  aloud.  If  he  made  manly  metre  of  themi 
and  yet  strict  metre,  then — why,  then  he  was  n't  a  Scotchmati,  or  his  soul  wss  geo* 
graphically  slandered  by  his  body's  fimt  appearing  there !'  At  the  end  of  Dohrb, 
whioh  is  enriched  throaghout  with  Colbbidoe's  annotations,  it  this  a^bcting  sentence : 
*  I  shall  die  soon,  my  dear  Caablbs  Lamb,  and  then  you  will  not  fb  vexed  that  I  had 
bescribUed  your  books.'  We  took  the  liberty  to  transcribb  several  pasuges  from 
Boiirb  ;  but  we  deliver  at  present  only  this  specimen  of  his  style : 

'^Etbn  as  a  ship  which  hath' struck  sail  doth  nkn 
6y  force  of  Ibat  force  which  before  it  won; 
Or  as  sometimes  in  a  beheaded  man. 
Though  on  those  two  red  seas  which  fireelV  faA 
One  trom  the  trunk,  another  from  the  head, 
Hir  soul  be  sailed  to  her  eternal  bed. 
His  eyes  will  twinkle  and  his  tongue  wiU  f6VL, 
A%  tko^k  he  beckoned  m»d  mtied  htukUttomlf 
He  grasps  his  hands  and  he  pulls  un  his  fret, 
Ana  seems  to  reach  and  to  stop  fortti  and  meet 
His  soul ;  now  all  these  motions  which  we  saw, 
Are  but  as  ice  which  crackles  at  a  Aaw ; 
Or  as  a  lufe  which  in  moist  weather  rings 
Her  knell  aloiie  by  oraeUng  of  her  strings.' 
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At  the  end  of  his  sixth  satire  Donnb  says : 

^   .  ' — ^. 'Till  I  <?«ii  write 

Thingg  worth  thy  tenth  reading,  dear  Nick.,  good  night  1* 

*  Good  night,'  Sir,  then,  since  our  space  will  have  it  so — and  *  pleasant  dreams  V 

Both  LXiTB  and  Coleridob  seem  greatly  to  have  delighted  in  the  woiks  of  the 
Dutchess  of  Newcastle.  Their  finger-post  marks  are  frequently  seen  in  her '  Philo- 
sophical Loiters,'  the  <  World's  Olio,'  etc.  From  the  former  of  these  works  we  take 
two  [tassages,  undencored  and  indeied  by  Lamb.  The  fixst  is  contained  in  the  eleventh 
'  Letter :'  *  I  cannot  perceive  that  man  is  a  monopcder  of  all  reason,  or  animals  of  all 
sense ;  but  that  sense  and  reason  are  in  other  creatures  as  well  as  in  man  and  ani- 
mals ;  for  example,  drugs,  as  vegetables  and  minerals,  although  they  cannot  slice, 
pound  or  infuse,  as  man  can,  yet  they  can  work  upoA  man  more  snbtilly,  wisely  and 
as  sensibly,  eiiher  by  purging,  vomiting,  spitting,  or  any  other  way,  as  man  by  mincing, 
pounding  and  infusing  thdm ;  and  vegetables  will  as  wisely  nourish  men  as  men  can 
nourish  vegetables ;  also  some  vegetables  are  as  malicious  and  mischieviote  to  man  as 
man  is  to  one  another ;  witness  hemlock,  nightshade,  and  many  more ;  and  a  little 
poppy  will  as  soon,  nay  sooner,  cause  a  man  to  sleep,  though  silently,  thtfn  a  nuise  a 
child  with  singing  and  rocking.  But  because  they  do  not  act  in  such  mannw  or  way 
as  man,  man  judgeth  them  to  be  without  s^nse  and  reason ;  and  because'  iSiey  do  not 
prate  and  talk  as  man,  man  believes  they  have  not  so  much  wit  as  he  hath ;  and  be- 
cause they  cannot  run  and  go,  man  thmks  they  are  not  industrious,'  etc  A  some- 
what singular  conceit,  this,  of  the  great  Dutchesii,  is  it  not?    Li  another  of  her 

<  liietters,'  the  liurty-fifth,  she  says :  *  I  cannot  apprehend  that  (he  mind's  or  fouTs 
seat  should  be  in  the  glandula,  or  kernel  of  the  brain,  and  there  fit  like  a  spider  in  a 
cobweb,  to  whom  the  least  motion  of  the  cobweb  giveii  intelligence  of  a  fly,  whidt'  he 
is  ready  to  assault,  and  that  the  brain  should  get  intelligence  by  the  animal  spirit^  as 
his  servants,  which  run  to  and  fro  like  ants  to  inform'  it ;  or  that  the  mind  shouldV  ac- 
cording to  other's  opinion^,  be  a  light,  and  embroidered  all  with  ideas,  like  a  herald's 
coat ;  and  that  the  sensitive  organs  should  have  no  knowledge  in  themselves,  but  gbm 
only  like  peeping-holes  for  the  mind,  or  bam-dores  to  receive  bundles  of  preserves, 
like  sheaves  of  com.'    Here  is  a  beautiful  pasi^age  from  an  essay  on  *  Love,'  in  the 

<  World's  Olio :'  *  Pure  and  true  affection  is  not  td  be  measured  by  the  length  of  yean, 
nor  weighed  ify  wealth,  nor  compassed  by  life ;  f6r  neither  measures,  sdiiles,  nor  com- 
passes can  take  the  weight,  breadth,  heighth,  depth,  or  circumference  of  true  love.' 
Li  a  volume  contaming  *  Poemt  by  Charlet  lAoyd^  presented  by  <  ChaBlbs  Llotd 
to  Char^bs,'  and  full  of  Lamb's  corrections,  variations  of  the  text,  manuscript  notes, 
etc,  we  find  the  fltdlowing  lines,  with  Lamb's"  name  attached  to  them.  'Riey  have 
never  appeared  in  any  of  *  Ella's  published  works : 

*  SoKX  braver  spirits  of  the  modem  sort 
Affect  a  Godhead  nearer;  {hese  talk  loid 
Of  mind  and  independent  intellect; 
And  onergies  omnipotent  in  man ; 
And  man,  of  his  own  fate  Artificer, 
Tea,  of  his  own  life  Loan  I    When  timb  shall  be 
That  life  immortal  shall  become  an  Art, 
And  Death,  by  chemic  practices  deceived. 
Forego  the  scent,  whicn  for  six  tiiousand  years, 
Like  a  good  bound,  he 's  follow'd ;  and  at  length 
More  manners  learninff,  and  a  decent  sense. 
And  reverence  of  a  philosophic  world. 
Relent  and  cease  to  prey  on  carcasses.* 

Of  the  writings  of  Lloyd,  with  Lamb's  criticisms  thereupon,  we  may  have 
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thing  fiuther  to  say  hereafter.  From  the  *  Poems,  Orations,  Epistles,  and  other  of 
J.  CUaweland^s  Oemane  Incomparable  Pieces,*  (of  which  old  Fitllbr  m  his  *  Wor- 
thiea*  speak^  so  highly ,*)  we  take  the  foUowiiig : 

•MARIE'S     SPIKENARD. 

'  SRAI.X.  I  pretome 
\inthoQt  perfnme 
My  Chust  to  meat* 
Thatlaall-eweet? 

.'  No,  I  *le  make  most  pleasant  posies 
Catch  the  breath  of  new-blown  roses ; 
Top  the  pretty  merry  flowers, 
Which  laifgh  in  the  fairest  bowers, 
WhQse  s]ireetness  Hearen  likes  so  well. 
It  stoops  each  mom  to  take  a  fmell ; 
Then  I 'le  fetch  from  the  phcsnix  nest 
The  richest  spices,  and  the  best ; 
Pretioos  ointment  I  will  make, 
Boly  myrrh  and  aloes  take ; 
Tea,  costly  spikenard,  in  whose  smel^ 
Bweetnesse  of  all  odours  dwell. 
I'le  get  a  box  to  keep  it  in. 
Pore  as  his  alabaster  skin. 
And  then  to  him  I  'le  nimbly  fly, 
Before  one  sickly  minnte  die ; 
This  box  I  'le  break,  and  on  his  head 
This  precions  ointment  will  I  spread, 
*Till  ev'ry  lock  and  er'ry  hair 
For  sweetnesse  with  his  breath  compare  ;  " 

But  sure  the  odour  of  his  skin 
Smells  sweeter  than  the  spice  I  bring. 

'  Then  wiUi  bended  knee  I  'le  greet 
His  holy  and  beloTed  feet ; 
I  'le  wash  them  with  a  weeping  eye, 
And  then  my  lips  shall  kiss  Uiem  dbry ; 
Or  for  a  towelf  he  shall  hare 
My  hair,  such  flax  as  nature  gave : 
But  if  my  wanton  locks  be  bold,' 
And  on  llnr  sacred  feet  take  hold. 
And  curl  tuemseiTes  about,  as  though 
Ihey  were  loth  for  to  let  Thee  go, 
O,  chide  them  not,  and  bid  away, 
For  then  for  grief  they  will  grow  gray.' 

Bat  what  shall  we  say  of  the  pleasnre  with  which  we  perused  a  folio  edition  of  <  the 
iBelaiioholy  Cowi,i;t,'  *  imprinted  at  London'  in  1693,  and  enriched  hy  three  folio  pages 
of  additionBy  extracts^  marginal  oorrections,  etc.?  We  shall  *  say  nothing'  of  it,  bat 
dose  our  present  hastily-written  glance  at  Lamb's  Library  with  a  few  passages  from 
CowiAT,  wUeh  we  segregated  as  we  read-  Here  are  two  stanzas  taken  froip  a  little 
poem  entitled  'Bathing  in  the  River,''  and  evidently  addressed  to  the  *  cruell  flame' 
whose  obdnracy  wrongfat  the  poet  <  much  annoy.'    *  Kiss  her,*  he  sayv  to  the  '  wooing 


'  Ki88  her,  and  as  you  part,  you  amorous  Wares, 
(My  happier  rirafs  and  my  fellow  slaves,) 
Point  to  your  flowery  bax^  and  to  her  show 


The  good  your  botmties  do ; 
Then  tell  her  what  your  pride  doth  cosit 
And  how  your  use  apd  beauty  's  lost. 
When  rigorous  winter  binds  you  up  wiih  frost. 

*  Tell  her  her  Beauties  and  her  Youth,  like  thee. 
Haste  without  stop  to  a  derourlng  sea, 
Where  they  will  mixt  and  undlstfagnisht  ly 

With  all  the  meanest  things  that  dy  ; 

As  in  the  ocean  thou 

^o  priTilege  dost  know 
Abore  the  impurest  streams  that  thither  flow.< 

She  most  have  been  a  very  beautiful  woman,  this  young  lady  who  was  taking  her 
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watery  pastime  *  on  this  occasion ;'  but  if  we  are  to  trust  what  her  lorer  ttisswham 

says  of  her,  her's  most  have  been  the  daszling  beanty  of  a  *  bxm^  of  ioe  in  the  dear 

cold  moon :' 

'Lots  in  her  ranny  eyes  does  basking  play; 
Love  walks  the  pleMsat  mazes  of  her  hsJr ; 
Love  does  on  both  her  Ups  forever  strav, 
And  sows  and  reaps  a  thousand  kisses  tnere. 
In  all  her  outward  parts  Love's  always  seen. 
But  oh  I  he  never  went  within.' 


She  seems  never  to  have  retmned  the  poet's  pasrion ;  and  doabtJeBS  he  records  his 
own  sad  experience  in  these  sententious  and  feeling  lines : 

'A  moimr  pahi  to  love  it  is, 
And 'tis  a  pain  thatpahi  to  mifls; 
But  of  all  pain  the  greatest  psin 
It  is  to  lore,  but  love  in  vain.' 

Do  yon  remember  reader,  the  opening  number  of  WUiUS  GATU>RpCLAnx*s  ^OIU- 
podiana  7*  —  and  if  yea,  can  yon  conceiTe  with  what  forvent  longing,  as  we  turned 
over  the  precious  leaves  of  Lamb's  old  treasures,  we  desired  his  ardent  admirer  at  cor 
*  lonely  side  7*  <  Lamb's  style,'  said  '  Oxxapod,'  was  clear  as  the  sky  of  May,  and 
smooth  as  the  susurrations  of  a  stream  in  Eden.  He  made  the  best  sources  of  the  lan- 
guage his  study  and  enjoyment  He  walked  with  the  god-like  spirits  of  <dd  Engtirii 
literature,  like  a  compeer  among  his  foUows ;  he  sat  hun  down  beneath  the  loyal  and 
puiple  shadows  of  their  mighty  mantles,  and  ate  of  the  manna  which  descended  aimmd. 
How  numerous  and  how  worthy  were  his  intellectual  companions !  SiiABJWAaK  waa 
his  bosom  friend;  and  with  CHAucBa,  Sidnkt,  Warwick,  SrumBa*  OvEKStTmr, 
BaowNK  and  Walton,  he  <  strayed  among  the  fields,  hearing  the  voice  of  Gon.' 
Would  that '  Ollapou'  could  have  enjoyed  as  toe  have  enjoyed,  a  perMnal  interview, 
as  it  were,  with  Lamb's  glorious  intellectual  companions;  the  *  god- like  qiiiitsof  old 
English  literature !' 


<Thk  Book  named  The  Govbrnoue,'  devised  by  Sir  Thomas  Eltott,  Knt, 
l^ondon,  A.  D.,  1564,  is  a  very  rare  and  curious  thi^g ;  and  our  thanks  are  dne,  and  doly 
tendered,  to  the  thoughtftil  friend  who  has  obliged  us  therewith.  The  author  was  ens 
tA  the  most  learned  and  one  of  the  wisest  men  of  his  time,  who  m  the  eariier  part  of 
his  life  served  his  king  and  country  in  embassiee  and  public  afiain,  but  devoted  his  lai* 
|er  yearn  to  the  writing  of  such  discouraes  as  he  hoped  would  be  serviceable  in  pnmo* 
^ing  true  wisdom  and  virtue/  In  his  *  Froheme  unto  the  most  noble  and  i 
JPrince,  Henry  the  Eighth,'  he  thus  describes  his  puipose  m  writing  the  book :  *  1 1 
now  enterprised  to  describe  in  our  vulgar  tongue  the  form  of  a  just  public  weal,  whaok 
pnatter  I  have  gathered,  as  weD  of  the  sayings  of  most  noUe  authoxs,  as  by  mine  own 
experience ;  I  being  continually  grained  in  some  daily  afihin  of  the  public  weal,  of  this 
your  most  noUe  realm,  almost  from  my  childhood ;  which  attempt  is  not  from  pie- 
sumption  to  teach  any  person,  I  myself  having  most  need  of  teaching ;  but  only  to 
the  intent  that  men  who  will  be  studious  about  the  public  weal  may  find  the  thing 
hereto  expedient  compendiously  written.  AM  forasmuch  as  this  my  book  troateth 
of  the  education  of  them  that  hereafter  may  be  deemed  worthy  to  be  govemoma 
of  the  public  weal,  I  therefore  have  named  it  *  The  Govemour,'  and  do  now  dedi- 
pate  it  to  your  ^lighnees,  as  the  fint  fiuits  of  my  study ;  trusting  that  your  most 
excellent  wisdom  will  therein  esteem  my  loyal  heart  and  diligent  endeavor  by  the 
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tfzample  of  Artaxbrxes,  the  noble  King  of  Persia,  who  rejected  not  the  poor  hoi- 
bandman  who  offisred  to  hfan  his  homely  handi  fall  of  clean  water,  bat  moat  |^- 
ckmdy  recehred  H  with  thanks,  esteeming  the  present  not  after  the  ralne,  bat  rather 
the  win  of  the  giver.'    Sir  THOMAa,  with  his  high  auns,  seems  to  have  expected  bat 
litUe  mat6rie]  for  a  trae  *  Govemoar'  from  the  Plebeii,  or  itommonalty :  *  Hie  hosbaad- 
man  feedeth  himself  and  the  clothier ;  the  clothier  app^relleth  hhqself  and  the  hiw- 
baodman ;  they  both  succoor  o|her  aitificen ;  other  artificen  them ;  they  other  aitificeif 
them  that  be  goremoun ;  bat  they  that  be  govemoon  nothing  do  acqaire  by  the  said  in- 
flnenoe  of  knowledge  for  their  own  necessities,  bat  do  employ  all  the  power  of  their 
wits  and  their  diligence  to  the  only  preservation  of  other  their  inferiom.    Where  all 
thingi  are  common,  there  laoketh  order ;  and  where  order  lacketh,  there  all  things  are 
odioos  and  nncomely.    And  that  we  have  in  daily  experience,  for  the  pans  and  pots 
ganiish  well  the  kitchen,  and  yet  shonld  they  be  to  the  chamber  no  ornament    Abo 
the  beds  and  pillows  beseem  not  the  hall,  no  more  than  the  carpets  and  cnshions  be- 
come the  stable.    In  like  manner  the  potter  and  the  tmker  only  perfect  in  their  craft 
diall  little  do  in  the  administration  of  justice.'    ■  It  is  of  good  congruence,'  adds  the  old 
ksi^t  elsewhere,  that  superiora  in  condition  or  behaviour  shoi^ld  have  preAminepoe  in 
administration.    They  having  of  their  own  revenues  certain,  whereby  they  have  com- 
petent sabstance  to  live  without  taking  rewards,  it  is  likely  that  they  will  not  be  so 
desinos  of  lacre,  whereof  may  be  engendered  corruption,  as  they  who  have  very  littl0 
or  nothing  so  certain.'    Sir  Thomas  is  wisely  of  opinion,  that  as '  the  child  is  fiither  of 
the  man,'  good  schoolmasten  are  important  to  raise  up  gentlemen  to  support  the  '  pub- 
lic weal.'    *  Good  Loed .'*  he  exclaims,  'how  many  good  and  clean  wits  of  children 
be  now-a-days  perished  by  ignorant  schoolmasters !    Notwithstanding  I  know  that 
then  be  boom  well  learned,  who  have  t&Pght,  and  also  do  teach,  but  <^d  knoweth  a 
few,  aad  they  with  small  efiect,  having  thereto  no  comfort-'    If  e  has  small  respect  for 
those  teachers  who  <  for  a  small  salary  set  a  folse  color  of  learning  on  proper  wits,  which 
Aall  be  washed  away  with  one  shower  of  rain.'    HU  model  of  a  schoolmaster  Im 
QontcTiLLAif's ;  a  man  who  can  <  expound  good  authors,  expressing  the  invention  and 
di^Msition  of  the  matter,  their  style  or  form  of  eloquence,  explicating  the  figures,  as 
well  of  sentences  as  words,  leaving  nothing,  penMm  or  place,  named  by  the  author,  un- 
declared or  hidden  from  his  scholars.    Common  experience  teacheth  that  no  man  will 
pot  his  son  to  a  butcher  to  learn,  or  bind  him  apprentice  to  a  tailor ;  or  if  he  will  have 
him  a  cunning  goldsmith,  will  bind  him  first  apprentice  to  a  tinker.     In  these  things 
pour  men  be  ciivnmspect,  and  the  nobles  and  gentlemen,  who  would  have  their  sons  by 
exoelleat  leeming  come  unto  honor,  for  sparing  of  cost  or  for  lack  of  diligent  search 
for  a  good  school-master,  wilfully  destroy  their  children,  causing  them  to  be  taught  that 
learning  which  would  require  six  or  seven  years  to  be  forgotten,  at  an  age  wherein  is  the 
chief  shartmess  of  wit,  called  in  Latin  acumen,  and  when  tqiproacheth  the  stubborn 
s^  when  the  child  broa^t  up  in  pleasure  disdaineth  correction.'    These  be  wofdii  df 
wisdmn. 

The  sensible  old  knight  has  several '  divisions'  on  <  sundry  forms  of  exercise  neces- 
sary for  every  gentleman,'  whereby  shall  grow  both  recreation  and  profit'  '  Con- 
tinnal  stady,'  says  he,  *  without  some  manner  of  exercise,  shortly  exhai|i(eth  the  spirits 
vital,  and  hindereth  natural  secretion  and  digestion,  whereby  man's  body  is  the  sooner 
eotrapted  and  brought  into  divers  sicknesses,  and  life  itself  made  shorter.  There  be 
diven  manners  of  exercises,  whereof  some  only  prepareth  and  helpeth  digestion,  some 
angmenteth  also  strength  and  hardiness  of  body,  other  serve  for  pgSiij  and  ninili^eiiess, 
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some  for  celerity  or  speedineM ;  there  be  also,  which  ought  to  be  UBed  for  neoenty 
only.    All  these  ought  to  be  held  in  remembrance,  and  as  opportunity  serreth  put  in 
experience*     Several  of  these  *  exercises*  are  dwelt  upon  at  much  length  by  Sir 
Thomas.    *  Wrestling,*  he  contends,  <  is  a  very  good  exercise  in  the  beginning  of  youth, 
so  that  it  be  with  one  that  is  equal  in  strength,  or  somewhat  under,  and  that  the  place 
be  soil,  that  m  fallmg  their  bodies  be  not  bruised.    There  be  divers  manners  of  wrest- 
lings, but  the  best,  as  well  for  health  of  body  as  exercise  of  strength  is,  when  laying 
their  hands  mutually  over  one  another's  neck,  with  the  other  hand  they  hold  fast  each 
other  by  the  arm,  (old-fashioned  *  side-hold,')  and  clasping  their  legs  together,  they  eo- 
force  themselves  with  strength  and  agility,  and  throw  down  each  other,  which  is  greatly 
praised  of  Galen.    Undoubtedly  it  shall  be  found  profitable  in  coping  with  an  adver 
sary  hand  to  hand.    It  hath  been  seen  that  the  weaker  penwn  by  the  sleight  of  wrest- 
ling hath  overthrown  the  stronger  almost  ere  he  could  fasten  on  the  other  any  violent 
stroke.    Running  also  is  both  a  good  exercise  and  a  laudable  solace.    Hiere  is  another 
exercise  which  is  right  profitable ;  but  because  there  seemeth  to  be  some  peril  in  the 
learning  thereof,  and  also  it  hath  not  been  of  long  time  much  used,  perchance  some 
readers  will  little  esteem  it ;  I  mean  swimming.    But  the  most  honorable  exercise,  in 
mine  opinion,  and  that  beseemcth  the  estate  of  every  noble  penwn,  is  to  ride  surely  and 
clean  on  a  great  horse  and  a  rough,  which  undoubtedly  not  only  importeth  a  majesty 
in  daunting  a  fierce  and  crucll  beast,  but  also  is  no  little  succour,  as  well  in  poisuit  of 
enemies  and  confounding  them,  as  in  escaping  imminent  danger,  when  wisdom  thoeto 
exhorteth.'    Also  a  strong  and  hardy  hone  doth  some  time  more  damage  under  his 
master  than  he  with  all  his  weapons  ;  and  also  setteth  forward  his  stroke,  and  canseth 
it  to  light  with  more  violence.    Remembrance  there  is  of  divers  horses  by  whose  mon- 
strous power  men  did  perform  incredible  afiaixs ;  but  because  the  report  of  them  coo- 
taineth  things  impossible,  and  is  not  written  by  any  approved  author,  I  will  not  in  this 
place  rehearse  them.    Now  considering  the  utility  in  riding  great  horses,  it  shaH 
be  necessary  that  a  gentleman  do  learn  to  ride  a  great  and  fierce  horse  while  he 
is  tender,  and  the  bones  and  sinews  of  his  thighs  be  not  fully  consolidated.'    Ths 
love  for  horsemanship  was  common  to  the  old  English  nobility.     In  the  Dutch- 
ess of  Newcastle's  life  of  her  husband,  she  speaks  of  a  princely  offer  which  had 
been  made  him  by  a  nobleman  for  a  favorite  horse  which  he  possessed:  'So  far 
was  my  lord  from  selling  that  horse  that  he  was  displeased  to  hear  thai  any  price 
should  be  offered  for  him.     So  great  a  love  hath  my  lord  for  good  horses.     And  cer- 
^nly  I  have  observed,  and  do  verily  believe,  that  some  of  them  had  also  a  particular 
love  to  my  lord ;  for  they  seemed  to  rejoice  whensoever  he  came  into  the  stables,  by 
their  trampling  action,  and  the  noise  they  made ;  nay,  they  would  go  much  better  in  the 
mannage,  when  my  lord  was  by  than  when  he  was  absent ;  and  when  he  rid  them 
himself  they  seemed  to  take  much  pleasure  and  pride  in  it*    Sir  Thomas  *  notes 
dancing  to  be  of  an  excellent  utility,*  praised  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  as  among  the 
'  admirable  serious  disciplines  for  the  commendable  beauty,  for  the  apt  and  proportionate 
moving,  and  for  the  crafty  disposition  and  fashioning  of  the  body  ;*  and  of  what  the 
knight  says  in  detail  on  this  subject,  we  shall  hope  to  present  somewhat  hereafter ; 
which,  to  adopt  the  language  of  *  The  Govemour,*  <  if  it  be  read  of  him  that  hath  good 
opportunity  and  quiet  silence,  I  doubt  not  but  he  shall  take  thereby  such  commodity 
as  he  looked  not  to  have  found  m  that  exercise,  which  of  the  more  part  of  aad  men  is 
so  little  esteemed ;  but  which  diligently  beholden  shall  appear  to  be  as  well  a  necessary 
study  as  a  noble  and  virtuous  pastime.' 
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GooBiP  WITH  Readbrb  asd  Coreebpondents. — We  hope  that  those  of  our  readen 
who  have  the  great  happinesB  to  be  parents  will  not  omit  to  pemse  the  paper  in  prece- 
dfng  pikges  on  *  Children  and  Childhood*  Pray  remember,  that  with  children  at 
]6ast,  *  it  is  not  meet,'  as  Brutus  hath  it, '  that  every  light  offence  should  bear  its  com- 
ment.* And  parents,  do  you  not — father  or  mother — do  you  not  sometimes  multiply 
prohibitions,  and  prohibitions  too  of  things  as  natural  to  children  as  the  very  air  they 
breathe,  until  obedience  becomes  impossible  ?  And  then,  do  you  not  sometimes  revene 
the  order  of  even  the  stem  adminiAtratoxs  of  the  law  to  grown  men,  mature  eyil-doers, 
and  condemn  without  a  hearing  7  On  this  point,  let  us  repeat  a  story  of  an  actual 
occurrence,  whibh  9ome  of  our  readers  ha'^e  heard,  but  which  will  be  new  to  others, 
and  we  hope  xfoi  unacceptable,  nor  without  its  valuable  lessons,  to  any  reader.  The 
following  letter  was  addressed  to  lis  by  an  esteemed  correspondent  at  Boston,  from 
whom  we  have  often  lamented  that  we  have  not  heard  more  frequently : 

*  A  Fxw  monthB  ago  I  buried  my  eldest  aon,  a  fine  manly  boy  of  eight  years  of  age,  who  had 
never  had  a  day's  illness  until  that  which  took  him  hence  to  be  here  no  more.  His  death  oc- 
curred under  circumstances  peculiarly  painful  to  me.  A  younger  brother,  the  next  in  age  to 
Mm,  a  delicate,  sickly  child  frotai  a  baby,  had  been  down  for  nearly  a  fortnight  with  an  epide- 
mic lever.  In  consequeilce  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  I  used  every  precaution  that  prudence 
aaggeated  to  guard  the  other  members  of  my  famUy  against  it  But  of  this  one,  my  eldest,  I 
had  but  little  fear;  he  was  so  rugged  and  so  generally  healthy.  Still,  however,  I  kept  a  vigi- 
lant eye  npon  him,  and  especially  forbade  his  going  into  the  pools  and  ponds  of  water  near  his 
school,  which  he  was  prone  to  visit. 

'One  evening  I  came  home,  wearied  with  a  long  day's  hard  labor,  and  vexed  at  some  little 
diaappc^iitments,  and  found  that  he  also  had  Just  come  into  the  house,  and  that  he  wis  wet  and 
covered  with  dock^mud.  I  taxed  him  with  disobedience,  and  scolded  him  severely-^ more  so 
than  I  had  ever  done  before — and  flien  harshly  ordered  him  to  his  bed.  He  opened  his  lips, 
fbr  an  eXeulpatory  reply,  as  I  supposed,  but  I  sternly  checked  him  and  motioned  him  away  ; 
when  with  a  mute,  sorrowful  countenance  and  a  swelling  breast  he  turned  and  went  slowly  to 
his  chamber.  My  heart  smote  me,  even  at  the  moment,  though  I  felt  conscious  of  doing  but  a 
frther's  dn^ ;  but  how  much  keener  did  I  feel  the  pang,  when  I  was  informed  in  the  course  of 
the  evening,  by  a  neighbor,  that  my  boy  had  gone  to  the  dock  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  a 
yooBger  and  favorite  play -mate,  and  by  the  especial  permission  of  his  school-master,  in  order 
to  recover  a  cap  belonging  to  the  former,  which  had  blown  over  the  wharf.  Thus  I  learned 
that  what  I  had  treated  wi£h  unwonted  severity  as  a  fault,  was  but  the  impulse  of  a  generous 
nature,  which,  forgetful  of  self;  had  hazarded  perhaps  life  for  another.  It  was  but  the  quick 
pcompting  of  that  manly  spirit  which  I  had  always  endeavored  to  engraft  upon  his  susceptible 
mind,  and  which,  young  as  he  was,  had  already  manifested  itself  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

*  How  bitterly  now  did  I  regret  my  harshness,  and  resolve  to  make  amends  to  his  grieved 
spirit  in  flie  morning  I  Alas !  that  morning  never  came  to  him  in  health  !  Before  retiring  for 
ibe  nig^t,  however,  I  crept  to  his  low  cot  and  bent  over  him.  A  tear  had  stolen  down  upon 
his  cheek,  and  rested  there.  I  kissed  it  off;  but  he  slept  so  sweetly  and  so  calmly,  that  I  did 
not  venture  to  disturb  him.  The  next  day  ho  awoke  with  a  raging  fever  on  his  brain,  and  in 
forty-eight  hours  was  no  more  i  He  did  not  know  me  when  I  jvas  first  called  to  his  bed-side, 
nor  at  any  moment  afterward,  though  in  silent  agony  I  bent  over  him  until  death  and  darkness 
closed  the  scene.  I  would  have  given  worlds  to  have  whlsi^red  one  kind  word  in  his  ear,  and 
have  been  answered ;  but  it  was  not  permitted.  Once  indeed  a  smile,  I  thought  of  recognition, 
Bgfated  np  his  eye,  and  I  leaned  eagerly  forward ;  but  it  passed  quickly  away,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  cold  unmeaning  glare,  and  Ae  wild  tossing  of  the  fevered  limbs,  that  lasted  tiU 
death  came  to  his  relief. 

'  Every  *»«<wg  I  now  see  that  belonged  to  him  reminds  me  of  my  dear  little  boy.  Yesterday 
1  fonnd  tome  rude  pencil  sketches  which  it  was  his  delight  to  make  for  the  amusement  of  his 
younger  brother;  to-day,  in  rummaging  an  old  closet,  I  came  across  his  booU,  still  covered 
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with  doek-mnd*  as  when  he  lait  wore  them ;  and  every  morning  and  eTening  I  pan  flie  gitmnd 
^here  hla  voice  rang  the  merrieat  among  his  play-matea.  All  theae  thlnga  speak  to  me  rivldly 
6f  his  aetire  life ;  but  I  cannot,  though  I  often  try,  recall  any  other  expression  of  his  face  than 
Ihat  mute,  moumflil  one  with  which  he  turned  from  me  on  the  night  I  so  harshly  repulsed 
Mm,  Then  my  heart  bleeds  afresh.  Oh  I  how  careful  should  we  all  be,  that  in  Our  dafly  con- 
duet  toward  tfaoae  little  beinga  sent  us  by  a  kind  Proridence,  we  are  not  laying  up  for  ooraelTes 
(he  sources  of  many  a  future  bitter  tear  1  How  cautious,  that  neitiier  by  incoosiderato  word 
or  look  we  unjustly  griere  their  generous  feeling  i  And  how  guardedly  ought  we  to  weigh 
every  action  against  its  nfottVe,  lest  in  a  momient  of  excitement  we  be  led  to  mete  out  to  the 
▼enial  errors  of  the  heart  the  punishment  due  only  to  wilful  crime  I  Alas !  perhaps  few  parents 
■aapeet  how  often  the  sudden  blow,  the  fierce  rebuke,  is  answered  in  their  children  by  the 
tears,  not  of  passion,  not  of  physical  or  mental  paia,  but  of  a  loring  yet  gxioted  or  outnged 
nature  r 

What  oould  one  add,  by  way  of  leeson  to  parents,  to  this  toacfaing  and  tratfaful  pic- 
fare  7  .  .  .  We-  have  had  not  a  Utile  sport  over  a  scene  depicted  by  Sir  Jonah 
BAaaiNaTON,  (whom  Coi.Baii>oR  pronounced  the  *  most  entertaining  and  graphic  of 
describexB,')  an  Iriirii  r«vel,  called  *  Waking  the  Piper,*  which  took  place  at  his  faip- 
iher's  hunting-lodge,  at  which  he  had  arrived  with  a  friend :  *  it  was  ten  o'clock  in 
tfie  morning;  the  room  was  strewed  with  empty  bottles,  some  broken,  some  inter- 
spersed  with  glasses,  plates,  dishes,  knives,  spoons,  etc.,  all  in  glorious  concision.  Here 
and  there  were  heaps  of  bones,  relics  of  the  former  day*s  entertainment,  which  the 
di>gi,  seising  their  oppmrtonity,  had  oAeanly  picked.  Three  or  foor  of  the  Baecbana- 
lians  lay  fhst  asleep  upon  chain,  and  one  or  two  otheis  on  the  floor,  among  whom  a 
piper  lay  on  his  back,  apparently  dead,  with  a  table-cloth  spread  over  him,  and  sur- 
rounded by  four  or  five  candles  burnt  to  the  sockets.'  Joe  Kellt  and  a  Mr.  Petke 
Alley,  one  of  the  half-mounted  gentry,  were  fast  asleep  in  their  chairs  ekiae  to  the 
widl.  No  serrant  was  to  be  seen,  man  nor  woman ;  but  we  must  let  the  banmet  teO 
the  mnaindw  of  the  story  in  his  own  inimitable  manner : 

.  *I  WSNT  to  the  stiables,  wherein  I  found  three  or  four  more  of  the  goodly  company,  who  had 
Jost  been  able  to  reach  their  horses,  but  werie  seized  by  Morpheus  before  they  could  mount 
Ihem,  and  so  lay  in  the  mangers  awaiting  a  more  favorable  opportimity.  I  apprehend  some 
of  the  horses  had  not  been  as  considerate  as  they  should  have  been  to  tipsy  gentlemen,  since 
fhro  or  three  of  the  latter  had  their  heads  cut  bv  being  kicked  or  trampled  on.  Brtnniing 
thence  to  the  cottage,  I  found  my  brother,  also  asleep,  on  the  only  bed  wUch  it  then  afforded ; 
he  had  no  occasion  to  put  on  his  clothes,  since  he  had  never  taken  them  off. 

'  I  Beat  waked  Dam  Ttbon,  a  wood-ranger  of  Lord  Ashbrook,  who  had  acted  aa  maltare 
d^hfttel  in  making  the  arrangements  and  providing  a  horse-load  of  game  to  fill  up  the  bsuquet. 
I  thenlnspected  the  parlor,  and  insisted  on  breakfast.  Dan  Ttbon  set  to  work :  sn  old  womsa 
Wis  eallee  in-  from  an  adjointaig  cabin,  the  windows  were  opened,  the  room  cleared,  the  floor 
swept,  the  relics  removed,  and  tiie  fire  lighted  in  the  kitchen.  The  piper  was  taken  sway 
senseless,  but  my  brother  would  not  suffer  either  Job  or  Ai.x.bt  to  be  disturbed  till  breakfast 
was  ready.  No  time  was  lost ;  and  after  a  very  brief  interval,  we  had  before  us  abundance  of 
fine  egga,  and  milk  fresh  from  the  cow,  with  brandy,  sugar  and  nutmeg  in  plenty ;  a  large  loa^ 
ikeah  butter,  a  cold  round  of  beef;  (which  had  not  been  produced  on  the  prerions  day,)  red 
herrings,  and  a  bowl-dish  of  potatoes  roasted  on  the  turf  ashes.  Just  bursting  their  drab  sur< 
touts  and  exposing  the  delicate  whiteness  of  their  mealy  bosoms ;  in  addition  to  which,  ^ 
triilskey  and  port  made  up  the  refreshments.  All  being  duly  in  order,  we  at  length  awakened 
Job  KBI.I.T  and  Pbtbb  Aixbt,  his  neighbor.  Tliey  had  slept  soundly,  though  with  no  other 
pillow  than  the  wall ;  and  my  brother  announced  breakfast  with  a  '  view  holloa.' 

'  The  twain  Immediately  started  and  roared  in  unison  with  their  host  most  tremendously ;  it 
waa  however  in  a  very  different  tone  from  the  *  view  hoUoa,'  and  continued  much  longer. 

' '  Come,  boys  I'  says  Fbbmch,  giving  Job  a  pull,  'come  I' 

'  •  Oh,  murder  I'  says  Job,  '  I  can 't  I'    *  Murder  I  murder  1*  echoed  Pbtbb. 

'Pbbnch  pulled  them  again,  upon  which  they  roared  the  more,  still  retaining  their  plaees. 
t  have  in  my  Ufb^tfane  laughed  till  I  nearlv  became  spasmodic ;  but  never  were  my  risible 
lyiascles  pat  to  greater  tension  than  upon  ttits  oooasion.  The  wall,  as  I  said  before,  had  bia 
nut  received  a  coat  of  mortar,  and  of  course  was  quite  soft  and  yielding  when  Job  and  Pbtbb, 
having  no  more  cellarage  for  wine,  and  thefr  eye-sight  becoming  opaque,  thought  proper  to 
make  It  their  pillow ;  it  was  nevertheless  setting  fast  from  the  heat  and  lights  of  an  eighteen 
hoars'  carousal ;  and  in  the  morning,  when  my  brother  awakened  his  guests,  the  mortar  had 
completely  set,  and  their  hair  being  the  thing  best  calculated  to  amalgamate  therewith,  the  en- 
fire  of  Job's  stock,  together  with  liis  queue  and  half  his  head,  was  thoroughly  and  irrecovera- 
Ur  bedAsd  hi  <  the  greedy  and  now  marble  cement;  so  that  if  detenained  to  move,  he  aanat 
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hare  taken  the  wall  along  with  him,  for  aeparate  it  would  not  One  tide  of  PsTsa's  head  waa 
m  the  same  state  of  imprisonment,  so  as  to  give  his  bust  the  precise  character  of  a  bas-reliefi 
Nobody  could  assist  them,  and  there  they  both  stuck  fast. 

*  A  consultation  was  now  held  on  this  pitifixl  case,  which  I  maliciously  endeavored  to  pro« 
tract  as  long  as  I  could,  and  which  was  every  now  and  then  interrupted  by  a  ronx  from  PxTsa 
or  Joe.  as  each  nude  fresh  efforts  to  rise.  At  lenprth  it  was  proposed  by  Dan  Ttkon  to  send 
for  the  stonennitter,  and  get  him  to  cut  them  out  of  the  wall  with  a  chisel.  I  was  literally  im- 
able  to  speak  two  sentences  for  laughing.  The  old  woman  meanwhile  tried  to  soften  the  ob- 
durate wall  with  melted  butter  and  new  milk -^  but  in  vain.  1  related  the  school  story  how 
Uahnibax.  had  worked  through  the  Alps  with  vinegar  and  hot  irons.  This  experiment  like- 
wise was  made,  but  to  no  purpose ;  the  hot  irons  touching  the  rtao^  only  added  a  new  octave  to 
the  roaff  of  tiie  captives,  and  the  Carthaginian  solvent  had  no  better  success  than  the  old 
crone's.  Pktbb  being  of  a  more  passionate  nature,  grew  ultimately  quite  outrageous ;  he  bel- 
lowed, gnashed  his  teeth,  and  swore  vengeance  against  the  mason  ;  but  as  he  was  only  held  by 
one  side,  a  thought  at  last  struck  him.  He  asked  for  two  knive^  which  being  brought,  he 
whetted  one  against  the  other,  and  introducing  the  blades  eloae  to  his  skull,  sawed  away  at 
cross-comers  for  half  an  hour,  cursing  and  crving  out  during  the  whole  operation,  till  at  length 
he  was  liberated,  with  the  loss  only  of  half  bis  hair,  the  skin  of  one  jaw  and  a  piece  of  his 
scalp,  which  he  had  sliced  off  in  zeal  and  haste  for  his  liberty.  1  never  saw  a  fellow  so  extra- 
vagantly happy  I  Fur  was  scraped  from  the  crown  of  a  new  hat  to  stop  the  bleeding ;  Ua 
head  waa  duly  tied  up  with  the  old  woman's  apron ;  and  he  was  soon  in  a  state  of  bodily  conva- 
lescence. Our  solicitude  was  now  required  solely  for«JoK,  whose  head  was  too  deeply  buried 
to  be  exhumed  with  so  much  facility.  At  this  moment  Bob  Casbt,  of  Balljnakil,  a  very  cele- 
brated wig-maker,  Just  dropped  in  to  see  what  he  could  pick  up  honestly  in  the  way  of  his  pro- 
fession, or  steal  in  the  Way  of  any  thing  else ;  and  he  immediately  undertook  to  get  Mr.  Kellt 
oat  of  the  mortar  by  a  very  ingenious  but  tedious  process ;  namely,  clipping  with  his  scissora 
and  then  rooting  out  with  an  oyster-knife.  He  thus  finally  succeeded,  m  less  than  an  hour,  in 
aetting  Joseph  Kellt,  Esq.,  once  more  at  liberty,  at  the  price  of  his  queue,  which  was  totally 
loaC,  and  of  the  exposure  of  his  raw  and  bleeding  occiput.  The  operation  was,  indeed,  of  a 
mongrel  description  ;  somewhat  between  a  complete  tonaurt  and  an  miperfcct  scalping,  to  both 
of  which  denominations  it  certainly  presented  claims.  However,  <  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
nobody  good.'  Bob  Caskt  got  the  making  of  a  skull-piece  for  Jos,  and  my  brother  FaBivcH 
had  the  pleasure  of  paying  for  it;  as  gentlemen  in  those  days  honored  any  order  given  while 
fln>oyfng  their  hospitality,  oy  a  guest,  to  the  family  shop-keeper  or  artisan.' 

The  Baronet  hinuelf,  although  he  does  not  exactly  sanction  the  proceedings  on  this 
occasion,  must  have  not  unfrequently  seen  kindred  specimens  of  *  Irish  hospitality ;' 
for  we  find  him  occasionally  sitting  over  his  toddy  until  he  began  to  perceive  a  much 
larger  company  than  the  room  really  contained,  and  the  lights  more  than  doubled 
without  any  actual  increase  of  their  numbers.  Still  he  seems  to  fancy  that  even  this 
occasional  roUiciung  is  more  manly  than  the  course  pursued  by  the  *  bloods'  of  the 
present  day  ;  *  mincing  their  fish  and  tit-bits  ;  amalgamating  their  ounce  of  salad  on 
a  silver  saucer ;  employing  six  sauces  to  coax  one  appetite ;  burning  up  the  palate  to 
make  its  enjoyments  the  more  exquisite  ;  sipping  their  acid  claret,  lisping  out  for  the 
scented  waiter  and  paying  him  the  price  of  a  feast  for  the  modicum  of  a  Lilliputian, 
and  the  pay  of  a  captain  for  the  attendance  of  a  blackguard ;'  all  this  the  baronet 
records  as  a  fair  set-off  against  the  less  habitual  and  venial  follies  of  *  old-school  gen- 
tlemen.' .  .  .  We  regret  exceedingly  that  we  could  not  avail  ounelvcs  of  the  kind 
invitation  with  which  we  were  honored  to  attend  the  Rail-Road  Festival  at  Rochester. 
Ande  from  the  fact,  thai  as  a  general  thing  the  officers,  principal  and  subordinate,  of 
our  state  rail-roads  are  most  agreeable,  intelligent  persons,  whom  it  is  always  a  plea- 
sure to  meet,  we  observe  in  the  list  of  managers  the  names  of  friends  whom  we  should 
rejmce  to  take  by  the  hand  any  where,  but  especially  in  hospitable  Rochester.  Let 
OB  hope  that  they  'had  a  good  time.'  .  .  .  The > kite-flying  season  has  airived 
agwn ;  the  adrial  eruption  has  broken  out  with  *  great  virulence*  all  over  the  metropo- 
lia.  Well,  we  love  to  see  those  white-winged  messengere,  near  or  far,  in  the  sunny 
sky ;  for  w.ell  we  know  that  at  the  other  end  of  the  string  of  everyone  of  them  there 
is  a  happy  boy.  We  never  see  a  kite  in  the  air  without  wishing  that  we  were  a  child 
again  —  without  feeluig  indeed  that  we  are  a  child  still.  Do  you  remember  how 
Hood  ('poor  Tom's  a-cold'  now!)  spoke  of* his  old  delights,  when  ill-health  and 
asonow  had  weighed  down  his  declining  yean?    He  kmged  for  the  boy's  garb,  the  oor- 
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duToy  trowsers,  well  inked,  the  crowiiless  hat,  which  *  only  let  the  Banshine  still  re- 
pose upon  his  head ;'  and  thinking  of  his  childish  sports,  he  says : 


'  Mr  kite  I  how  fast  and  far  it  flew  ! 
While  I,  a  sort  of  Fbanklin,  drew 

,My  pleasure  from  the  sky  ! 
*Tw»8  papered  o'er  with  studious  themes, 
The  tasks  I  wrote  ;  my  present  dreams 
Will  never  soar  so  high ! 


'  My  foot-ball 's  laid  upon  the  shelf; 
I  am  a  shuttle-cock  myself, 

The  world  knocks  to  and  fro ; 
My  archery  is  all  unlearned, 
And  Grief  against  myself  has  tamed 
My  arrows  and  my  bow  I' 


Then  his  thoughts  go  back  on  the  wings  of  memory  to  the  companions  of  his  boy- 
hood ;  but  there  is  little  pleasure  in  the  reminiscence ;  for  now,  he  complains, 

'  Thk  very  chum  that  shared  my  cake 
Holds  out  so  cold  a  hand  to  shake, 
It  makes  me  shrink  and  sigh.' 

That  <  chum*  is  now  infamously  immortal.  .  .  .  Dea&  Sir,  (<  C.  P.  S.,*  of  Brunswick,) 
^e  do  n't  expect  that  every  thing  which  appears  in  om*  hurried  gossipry  will  please 
every  body.  'T  is  n*t  possible.  Let  our  iiiend  who  has  been  *  l>urt'  by  a  little  bit  of 
mere  badinage  adopt  the  philosophy  of  the  sage  knight,  ElYott  :  *  It  were  no  reason 
for  some  little  matter  that  is  in  my  booke,  to  abandon  it  therefore  altogether  ;  no  mote 
than  it  were  to  forbear  or  prohibit  a  man  to  come  into  a  fair  garden,  lest  in  gathering 
good  and  wholesome  herbs  he  may  happen  to  be  stung  with  a  nettle.  No  wise  man 
entereth  into  a  garden  but  he  soon  espieth  good  herbs  from  nettles,  and  treadeth  the 
nettles  under  his  feet,  whiles  he  gathereth  good  herbs ;  whereby  he  taketh  no  damage ; 
or  if  he  be  indeed  stung,  he  maketh  light  of  it,  and  shortly  forgetteth  it'  *  Take  the 
idea,*  *  C.  P.  S.  ?*  .  .  .  You  must  remember,  reader,  the  story  of  the  Scotchman 
who,  in  reply  to  the  remark  of  a  friend,  that  a  mutual  acquaintance  of  theirs  would 
not  '  understand  a  joke  though  it  wore  shot  from  a  Cannon,*  said :  *  HoW  can  you 
shoot  a  jdke  from  a  cannon  ?  I  do  n't  see  how  a  joke  could  be  shot  from  a  cannon  !* 
The  follo^ng  veracious  passage  from  a  work  now  extant  is  quite  akin  to  this  authentic 
stupidity.  Only  think  of  the  omniverous  Professor^d  toiling  through  *  Hist.  Novi 
Eboraci*  as  a  grave  book  of  annals  !  What  if  some  demure  Yankee  student  lent  it 
to  him,  *  guessing  somedele  of  good  might  be  found  in  the  book,*  and  then  retailing 
the  joke  slyly  over  his  can  of  *  guk-guk*  to  those  who  shared  his  meerschaums  the 
dfeune  evening !  In  Francibcus  GSller's  edition  of  the  works  of  Tnucf  didks,  pub- 
lished at  Leipsic,  Liber  iii.,  Cap.  82,  Sect.  8,  Note  on  Havruv  6'dvrup,  ii  is  written : 

'  Quod  primum  studium  factionum  fiierat  rei  certie  ct  definitas  asseqnenda  causa,  id  posies 
degeneravit  in  mere  studium  simultatis  et  in  libidincm  adversariis  nocendi. 

*Hnc  ABNOLDnrs  lllustrat  ezemplis  ex  mexnbria  tempomm  recentiorum  repetitis ;  'sic  fac- 
tum est,'  ait,  ftctionlbos  circi  Constantinopox.!  et  cruentis  illis  certanfinibos,  quibua  snbinde 
plebs  HiBSBNXjB  distrahebatur.  In  facinoribus  paucis  abhinc  annis  per  factiones  commisiis, 
quae  dicebantur  Cakavatb  et  Shanavasts.  Neither  the  persons  who  were  executed  for  these 
outrages,  nor  any  one  else,  could  tell  what  was  the  dispute.  It  was  notorious  who  were  Cara- 
vats  and  who  were  Shanavasts,  and  this  was  all.'    Edinb.  Annual  RegutoTy  1811,  vol.  1.,  p.  134. 

*Addo  locum  WASHXNOToms  JalkriNOii  HUi.  Novi  Ehcrad.  Libr.  vii..  Cap.  5:  *The  old  fec- 
tions  of  Long  Pipes  and  Short  Pipks,  which  had  been  almost  strangled  by  the  Herculean 
grasp  of  Pktbr  Stuyvksant,  now  sprang  up  with  t«i-fold  violence.  Not  that  the  original 
cause  of  difference  still  existed ;  but  it  has  ever  been  the  fate  of  party  names  and  party  ran- 
cor to  remain  long  after  the  principles  that  gave  rise  to  them  have  been  forgotten.'' 

*  Notissimom  ejus  rei  exemplum  est  Guxlporubi  et  GmBSLi.iNoanK  in  Italia.' 

In  Sir  Jonah  Barrinoton's  *  Pergonal  Sketches  of  his  Own  Times,*  which  we 
should  like  well  to  see  re-printed  in  America,  there  is  an  authentic  account  of 
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one  of  the  most  remarkaUe  occurrencea  of  which  we  ever  heard.  A  Mn.  OTlahbrty 
and  a  Mr.  Lanbgan,  private  tutor  to  her  son,  were  arrested  for  the  murder  of  her  hot- 
band  by  poison.  The  lady  betrayed  her  accomplice  and  fled,  and  Laneoan  was  tried, 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  and  quartered  at  Dublin,  which  sentence  was 
carried  in^  execution.    And  now  comes  the  story : 

'  A  TXMPI.AX  aod  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  David  Laudkb,  a  soft,  fat,  good  humored,  aapersti- 
tiouB  young  fellow,  wu  fitting  in  his  lodinngs,  (Derereux-court,  London,^  one  evening  at  twi- 
light. I  wa3  witli  him,  and  we  were  agreeably  employed  in  eating  strawberriea  and  drinking 
Madeira.  While  chatting  away  in  cheerful  x  "  ""  '  •  •  '  - 
one  of  iu,  my  back  being  toward  the  door,  ' 

eyea  seemed  fixed  and  ready  to  start  out  of  '  \  •>  - 

chattered ;  large  drops  of  perspiration  flowed  down  his  forehead,  and  his  hair  stood  nearly  erect 

*  Am  I  saw  nothing  calcmatea  to  excite  these  emotions,  I  naturally  conceived  my  friend  was 
seized  with  a  fit,  and  rose  to  assist  him.  He  did  not  regard  my  movements  in  the  least,  but  seiz- 
ing a  knife  which  lay  on  the  table,  with  the  gait  of  a  p«lsied  man  retreated  backward,  his  eves 
•tul  fixed,  to  a  distant  part  of  the  room,  whore  he  stood  shivering,  and  attempting  to  pray ;  but 
not  at  the  moment  recollecting  any  prayer,  he  began  to  repeat  his  catechi«m  thinkmg  it  the  next 
best  thing  he  could  do :  as,  *  What  is  your  name  ?  David  Laudxb  I  Who  gave  you  that  name  f 
My  godfwiers  and  godmothers  in  my  baptism !'  etc.,  etc. 

'  I  instantly  concluded  the  man  was  mad  ;  and  turning  about  to  go  for  some  assistance,  was 
myself  not  a  little  startled  at  sight  of  a  tall,  rough-looking  personage,  many  days  unshaved,  in  a 
very  shabby  black  dress,  and  altogether  of  the  most  uncouth  appearance.  The  stranger  and  I 
stood  for  a  moment  opposite  each  other,  staring  and  motionless :  at  length  he  broke  sOence,  and 
addressing  my  friend,  said,  in  a  low  croaking  voice, '  Don't  be  frightened,  Mr.  Laudkb  ;  sure 't  Is 
me  that 's  here.' 

'  When  Davt  beard  the  voice,  be  fell  on  his  knees,  and  subsequently  flat  upon  his  face,  in 
which  position  he  lay  motionless. 

*  The  spectre  (as  I  now  began  to  imagine  it  was)  stalked  toward  the  door,  and  I  was  in  hopes 
be  intenaed  to  make  his  exit  thereby ;  instead  of  which,  however,  having  deliberately  shot  ai^ 
bolted  it,  he  sat  himself  down  in  the  chair  I  had  previously  occupied,  with  a  countenance  nearly 
as  fjgJl  of  horror  as  that  of  Davt  Laudeb  himself. 

*I  was  now  totally  bewildered;  and  scarce  knowing  what  to  do,  was  about  to  throw  a  Jug  of 
water  over  my  friend,  to  revive  him  if  possible,  when  the  stranger,  in  his  croaking  voice,  cried : 

* '  For  the  love  of  Goo,  give  me  some  of  that,  for  I  am  perishing  I*  I  hesitated,  but  at  length 
did  so :  he  took  the  Jug  and  drank  immoderately. 

'  My  friend  Datt  now  ventured  to  look  up  a  little,  and  perceiving  that  I  was  becoming  so  fami- 
liar i^th  the  goblin,  his  courage  somewhat  revived,  although  his  speech  was  still  conAised :  be 
stammered,  rose  upon  his  knees,  held  up  bis  hands  as  if  in  supplication,  and  gazed  at  the  figure 
for  some  time,  but  at  length  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  tangible  and  mortaL  The  effect  ofthiB 
decision  on  the  face  of  Davit  was  as  ludicrous  as  the  fright  had  been.  He  seemed  quite  ashamed 
of  bis  former  terror,  and  affected  to  be  stout  as  a  lion,  though  it  was  visible  that  he  was  not  at  his 
ease.  He  now  roared  out  in  the  broad,  cursing  Kerry  dialect :  '  Why  ^en,  blood  and  tbunderl 
is  that  you,  Laneoaiv  ?' 

*  'Ah,  Sir,  speak  low !'  said  the  wretched  being. 

*  *How  the  devil,'  resumed  Davy,  'did  you  get  your  four  quarters  stitched  together  again, 
after  Uie  hangmail  cut  them  ofl'  of  you  at  Stephen's  Green  I' 

■  *  Ah,  gentlemen  I'  exclaimed  the  poor  culprit, '  speak  low :  have  mercy  on  me,  Master  Daw  ; 
yon  know  it  was  I  tayght  you  your  Latin.    I  'm  starving  to  death  I' 

*  Yon  shall  not  die  in  that  way,  you  villanous  schoolmaster !'  said  Daw,  pushing  toward  him  a 
loaf  of  bread  and  a  bottle  of  wine  that  stood  on  the  table ;  but  standing  aloof  himself,  as  though 
not  yet  quite  decided  as  to  the  nature  of  the  intruder. 

*  'fbe  miserable  creature  having  eaten  the  bread  with  avidity,  and  drunk  two  or  three  glasses 
of  wine,  the  lamp  of  life  once  more  seemed  to  brighten  up.  After  a  pause,  he  communicated 
every  circumstance  relating  to  his  sudden  appearance  before  us.  He  confessed  having  bought 
the  araenic  at  the  desire  of  Mrs.  O' Flaherty,  and  that  he  was  aware  of  tho  application  of  it,  but 
solemnly  protested  that  it  was  $ht  who  had  seduced  Am ;  he  then  proceedea  to  inform  us  that 
after  having  been  duly  hanged,  the  sheriff  had  delivered  his  body  to  his  mother,  but  not  until  the 
executioner  had  given  a  slight  cut  on  each  limb,  just  to  save  the  law ;  which  cuts  bled  profusely, 
and  were  probabfy  the  means  of  preserving  his  life.  His  mother,  conceiving  that  the  vital  spark 
was  not  extinct  had  put  him  into  bed,  dressed  hia  wounded  limbs,  and  rubbed  his  neck  with  hot 
vinegar.  Having  steadily  pursued  this  process,  and  accompanied  it  by  pouring  warm  brandy 
and  water  down  his  throat,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  he  was  quite  sensible,  but  experienced  hor- 
rid pains  for  several  weeks  before  his  final  recovery.  His  mother  filled  the  coffin  he  was  brought 
borne  in  with  bricks,  and  got  some  men  to  bury  it  the  same  uigbt  in  Kilmainham  burial-ground, 
as  if  ashamed  to  inter  him  in  open  day.  For  a  long  time  he  was  unable  to  depart,  being  every 
moment  in  dread  of  discovery :  at  length,  however,  he  got  off  by  night  in  a  smuggling  boat, 
which  landed  him  on  the  Isle  of  Man.  and  from  thence  he  contrived  to  reach  London,  bearing  a 
letter  from  a  priest  at  Kerry  to  another  priest  who  had  lived  in  the  borough,  tiie  purport  of  which 
was  to  get  him  admitted  into  a  monastery  in  France.  But  finding  the  South wark  pnest  was  dead, 
be  then  went  to  Scotland,  using  various  disguises  ;  and  returning  to  town,  was  afraid,  though 
possessing  some  little  money  sent  him  by  his  mother,  even  to  buy  food,  for  fear  of  detection  1 
but  recollecting  that  Mr.  Laudkb,  his  old  Bcholftr,  lived  somewhere  in  the  Temple,  he  had  got 
directed  by  a  porter  to  tiie  lodging  tbc  night  before. 

*  My  friend  Daw,  though  he  did  not  half  like  it,  suffered  this  poor  devil  to  sit  in  the  chamber 
tin  the  following  evening.  He  then  procured  him  a  place  in  the  night  coach  to  Rye,  from  whence 
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he  got  to  St  Vallery,  and  was  receiTod,  as  I  afterward  learnt  from  a  rery  grateful  letter  which 
he  sent  to  Lauder,  into  the  monastery  oi  La  Trappe,near  Abberille,  where  he  lived  in  strict  ae- 
clusion,  and  died,  as  I  heard,  some  yeafs  since.' 

This  striking  incident  shows  how  many  deceptions  amau*s  imagination  may  hastily 
subject  him  to,  and  impresses  the  consideration  that  nothing  shoald  be  regarded  as  sa- 
pematnral  which  can  by  possibility  be  the  result  of  human  interference.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular story,  is  n't  it  7  .  .  .  *  I  saw  in  a  late  number  of  your  Magazine,'  writes  a 
tasteful  and  ii^ell-knowuig  coirespondenti '  mention  made  of  the  prospective  opening  of 
the  *Ne%D  Saint  Charles  Hotels  comer  of  Broadway  and  Ifoonard-street  I  remem- 
bered your  endorsement  and  recommendation  of  the  excellent  proprietor,  and  to-day,  fer 
the  first  time  since  the  establishment  has  been  opened,  I  have  verified  the  justice  of 
your  encomiums*  '  Out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh.'  <  Not  to 
■peak  it  profanely,*  I  had  neariy  substituted  9tomach  for  heart  in  the  above  qnotatiim, 
feeling  a  more  than  usual  fulness  in  the  first-mentioned  depaktment,  attributable  doubt- 
less to  the  fact  that  I  have  this  moment  returned  from  a  dinner-party,  given  to  a  few 
select  friends  by  Mr.  George  Watkiss,  the  enterprising  and  every  way  worthy  hoit 
of  the  St.  Charles.  To  say  that  the  entertainment  was  ii|  every  respect  worthy  of  the 
gentleman  who  gave  it,  would  be  sufBcient  to  satisfy  all  who  are  acquainted  with  Bifr. 
Watriss's  capacity  as  a  caterer,  that  nothing  delectable  could  have  been  omitted ; 
But  there  are  some  of  your  out-of-town  readera,  perhaps,  \^ho  do  not  know  Mr.  Wa- 
tkiss,* and  to  them  I  wish  to  say,  that  a  more  elegant  and  sumptuously-spread  table  I 
have  rarely  if  ever  sat  down  to.  Fish,  flesh  and  fowl,  of  the  most  aristocratic  Ipnds ; 
dainties,  in  season  and  out  of  season ;  wines,  liquora  and  liqueurs  of  every  variety  and 
of  the  choicest  descriptions,  were  spread  before  the  guests  iu  such  profiision,  and  with 
so  nice  a  regard  to  the  proprieties  of  time,  that  I  doubt  whether  the  abstemiovw  Gra- 
ham himself  could  have  sat  at  the  table  and  held  his  peculiar  opinions  unshaken. 
Justice  Greedy,  had  he  beeii  ^here,  would  unquestionably  have  been  seiied  with  an 
apoplectic  fit,  and  the  guests  of  Timon  would  have  realized  the  anticqtations  in  which 
they  indulged,  before  that  misanthropic  monarch  of  Athens  blasted  their  hopes  with 
hot  water.  Nor  were  those  pleasing  concomitants  of  a  good  dinner  at  all  wantmg ; 
songs,  (I  hear  them  still,)  and  '  flashes  of  wit  and  merriment  that  set  the  ^ble  on  a 
roar.'  Ah !  if  it  were  possible  for  me  to  recount  to  you  the  good  things  tha^  I  have 
devoured,  and  the  good  things  that  I  have  heard  said  and  sung  during  the  few  post 
hours,  you  would  exclaim  with  Hamlet,  and  with  all  his  fervor  too,  *  I  would  I  had 
been  there  I'  <  I  may  be  wrong,  but  that  is  my  opinion.'  I  am  much  pleased  to  learn 
that  Mr.  Watriss  is  likely  to  be  entirely  successful  in  this  new  undertaking.  If  his 
^upcesB  is  at  all  commensurate  with  his  deserts,  it  will  be  ample.  A  better  host,  or  a 
))etter  hotel,  cannot  certainly  be  found  in  this  city.  The  interior  arrangen^entsof  the 
house,  and  the  plan  upon  which  it  is  conducted,  are  such  as  to  commend  it  strongly  to  ' 
all  who  are  desirous  of  living  well,  independently,  and  in  fact  just  as  they  please; 
economically,  or  otherwise.'  Our  correspondent  has  expressed  our  own  opinion,  (based 
upon  our  own  experience,)  so  pr^isely  in  relation  to  the  *  Saint  Charles,*  that  we  have 
scarcely  a  word  to  add,  save  this ;  that  it  strikes  us  he  has  failed  to  note  the  noiseless 
attendance,  the  mute,  watchful  assiduity,  of  the  host  and  his  assistants ;  the  elegant 
furniture,  and  above  all,  the  beautifiil  and  commodious  suites  of  rooms  for  families. 
Yet  why  should  we  speak  of  these  ?  The  town  knows  and  the  town  appreciate 
an.  .  .  .  'A  collection  of  old  pictures  recently  brought  from  England  is  now  ex- 
)iibited  at  the  Gallery  of  the  Academy  of  Design  in  Broadway.    Whether  they  are 
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origmals  or  not,  we  cannot  say ;  some  of  them  doubtless  are ;  some  others  are  very 
good  copies ;  and  as  a  whole  the  collection  is  one  which  well  deserves  a  visit  Hie 
largrest  ptctore  is  the  Martyrdom  of  St  Lawrence*  by  Titian,  not  an  agreeable  snb- 
ject,  bat  as  finely  treated  as  it  is  possible  for  such  a  subject  to  be.  The  cell,  lighted  by 
a  torch,  and  by  the  flames  prepared  for  the  administration  of  the  torture,  the  savage 
air  of  the  attendants,  and  the  noble  figure  of  the  sufierer,  are  given  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  TrriAN.  An  eminent  artist  of  our  city,  who  has  minutely  studied  the  works  of 
Titian  in  the  European  collections,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  is  an  original.  Ano- 
ther large  picture  of  Lot  and  his  Daughters,  ascribed  to  Rubens,  has  a  still  greater 
disadvantage  in  the  nature  of  the  subject,  but  it  is  finely  painted.  There  are  also 
paintings  bearing  the  names  of  Hogarth  and  Holbein,  of  Cutp  and  Paul  Brill,  and 
Carlo  Dolci  and  Guercino.  The  landscape  by  Wilson  is,  we  presume,  an  original ; 
parts  of  it  are  very  fine.  A  snake-piece,  as  it  may  be  called,  by  Shreick,  is  absolutely 
alive.  It  is  not  often  that  a  collection  of  old  pictures  exhibited  in  this  country,  possesses 
so  much  merit,  and  contains  so  much  to  reward  curiosity.'  Thus  far  the  editor  of  the 
^Evening  Potf  newspaper.  We  have  seen  the  collection  here  alluded  to,  and  can  en- 
dorse the  praise  which  is  bestowed  upon  it  We  trust  the  enterprising  proprietor  of 
these  paintings  will  meet  #ith  ample  encouragement.  There  are  in  all  sixty  pictures, 
eight  of  which  it  is  said  were  worth  in  Europe  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. .  .  .  Speajcino  of  pictures,  reminds  us  of  one  of  our  own  prominent  artists. 
We  learn  with  no  little  regret  that,  partly  in  consequence  of  a  recent  domestic  afflic- 
tion, and  also  irom  being  obliged  to  remove  from  his  present  residence  in  May  next,  our 
friend  Chapman  has  determined  cni  another  visit  to  Europe.  He  will  probably  sail 
hence  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  April.  He  offera  for  sale  his  extensive  assortment  of 
prints,  illustrated  works,  pictures,  etc.,  at  very  reduced  prices.  Hiere  are  a  great  many 
gems  in  Mr.  Chapman's  collection,  in  every  department  of  art,  for  which  we  have  no 
doubt  he  will  find  a  ready  sale.  .  .  .  We  have  no  especial  wish  to  bear  too  hard  upon 
the  lawyers,  for  perhaps  they  prove  in  many  instances  a  very  necessary  evil ;  yet  we 
can  hardly  resist  the  inclination  to  put  on  record  this  anecdote :  *  Some  years  ago  a 
suitor  in  the  English  Court  of  Ihcchequer  complained  in  person  to  the  chief  baron  that 
he  was  quite  ruined,  and  could  go  on  no  farther.  '  Then,'  said  the  baron, '  you  had 
better  leave  the  matter  to  be  decided  by  reference.'  *  To  be  sure  I  will,  my  lord,'  said 
the  plaintiff;  '  I  've  been  now  at  law  thirteen  years,  and  can't  get  on  at  alL  I  am 
willing  to  leave  it  all  either  to  one  honest  man  or  two  attorneys,  whichever  your  lord- 
ship pleases  !*  *  You  had  better  toss  up  for  that,'  nud  the  baron,  laughing.  Two  attor- 
neys were  however  appointed,  and  in  about  a  year  reported  that  *  they  coifld  not  agree.' 
Both  parties  then  declared  that  they  would  leave  the  matter  to  a  very  honest  farmer, 
a  neighbor  of  theirs,  "l^ey  did  so,  and  in  about  a  week  cams  hand-in-hand  to  the 
court,  thanked  his  lordship,  and  told  him  their  neighbor  had  settled  the  whole  afiair 
square  and  strait,  to  their  entire  satisfaction  I'  .  .  .  AxBUM-lines,  as  a  general  thing, 
are  not  remarkable ;  but  here  is  a  good  thought  well  expressed  by  a  new  correspondent  r 

«Ob!  let  this  book,  fidr  lady  I  teach  to  you 
A  constant  leMon.    Aa  you  torn  ita  leavea, 
Let  them  remind  you  off  the  learea  of  life, 
Faat  filling  up  and  fiading.    Aa  yon  wstcb 
The  one  with  daily  acmtinizinff  eye, 
Lett  anght  improper  ahonld  find  entranca  there, 
Watch  ye  the  other  likewise ;  that  no  stain 
Be  foimd  upon  them,  when  ttxe  Book  of  Life, 
That  awfid  vohime,  shall  be  openad  wide 
For  its  last  dread  perusal* 
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A  FftiBND  has  sent  us  the  foUowmg  for  inflertion  in  the  Knickerbocker  :  '  Hiere 
lived  a  century  since,  in  the  city  of  Boston,  an  eccentric  pastor,  known  familiarly  as 
*  Johnny  Morehbad.*  A  convocation  of  ministera  was  held  m  Boston,  and  met  in 
his  place  of  worahip,  to  whom  President  Edwards,  then  settled  at  Northampton,  was 
appointed  to  preach  the  opening  sermon.  In  consequence  of  the  bad  roads  he  did  not 
arrive  in  time  for  the  commencement  of  the  service,  and  ailer  waiting,  another  minis- 
ter was  procured  to  preach.  The  services  commenced ;  and  while  Mr.  Morehkao 
was  offering  up  the  first  prayer,  Mr.  Edwards  came  in,  with  his  saddie-bags  on  his 
arm,  and  walked  up  quietly  to  the  head  of  the  aisle,  where  he  stood  while  (he  prayer 
was  being  made.  Johnny  went  on  praying  for  the  blessing  of  God  on  his  eminent 
servant,  whose  absence  they  had  so  much  reason  to  regret ;  thanking  Him  for  His 
great  and  distinguished  mercies  conferred  on  His  church  by  his  pious  and  useful  labors, 
and  supplicating  the  blessings  of  God  for  him,  that  he  might  long  be  Continued  a  great 
and  shining  light  to  the  church  of  God  in  this  waste  howling  wilderness  in  which  in 
His  providence  His  people  were  planted ;  and  opening  his  eyes,  he  discovered  Mr. 
Edwards  standing  below.  He  went  on :  *  But,  O  Lord  !  thou  knowest  that  great 
and  good  as  thy  servant  is,  he  is  not  to  be  compared  to  his  wife  !'  .  .  .  Cole,  the 
great  artist,  is  no  more.  A  kind  and  pure-hearted  man,  a  poet,  alike  with  pen  and 
pencil,  a  man  of  true  genius,  has  gone  down  to  the  grave.  His  *  coune  of  empire' 
over  art  and  his  *  voyage  of  life'  are  ended  together ;  and  the  <  Christian'  with  his 
'  cross'  has  reached  the  New-Jerusalem.  We  knew  Mr.  Cole  well.  He  was  alwajrs 
a  welcome  correspondent  in  these  pages,  and  we  have  long  had  the  pleasure  of  his 
penonal  friendship.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  his  pictures  are  to  be  exhibited  for  the 
benefit  of  his  bereaved  family,  and  that  his  life-long  friend,  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
Esq.,  is  to  deliver  a  eulogy  in  honor  of  his  memory  at  an  early  day.  .  .  .  Scarcely 
had  the  ink  become  dry  with  which  the  above  was  recorded,  when  intelligence  readied 
us  of  the  death  of  John  QuiNcy  Adams.  After  a  long  and  preeminently  useful  life, 
he  has  sunk  at  last  to  rest,  *  like  a  shock  of  com  fiiUy  ripe  in  its  season.'  Death  was 
waited  for  by  him  without  fear,  desired  with  joy,  and  received  with  assurance  of  sal- 
vation. A  whole  nation  mourns  his  loss.  .  .  .  Our  *  Graffenberg  Pil'  friend  has 
been  to  see  the  *  Model  Artists,'  and  he  gives  quite  a  characteristic  description  of  them : 
'  I  af  bin  to  see  the  Living  Moddels,  shilling  addmittance.  The  fint  was  '  The  Rape 
of  the  Sardines,*  by  Hummel.  The  rush  to  get  a  lunch  was  so  grate,  that  I  could 
hardly  wate  to  see  the  next  peace,  which  were  *  St.  John,  the  Hatter,  fighting  the 
Waldenses.*  This  was  striking  in  its  effects  and  bewtiful  as  a  speciment  St.  Johm 
wos  rather  ill  toward  the  last ;  but  he  soon  bekame  better  presently.  Hie  last  was 
*  Telemikiu  tying  a  Ladies  Sandul,*  near  the  Battery.  This  was  natural  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  the  ordinance  seamed  aperiently  delited,  and  reeiterated  ihere  applause  most 
emphatically.  The  finul  one,  *  Calypso  rebuking  the  Flattery  of  his  Cortesans,* 
was  an  immense  thing,  powerfall  in  its  detail,  overwhelming  in  its  light  and  shade,  and 
disasterously  irrelevant  in  its  nice  and  delicate  tints.  The  *  poetry  of  motion'  was  here 
instinctively  deduced,  and  the  loveliness  of  the  form  and  face  of  Mr.  Calypso  folly 
realized  expection.'  '  Mr.  Calypso  !'  This  reminds  us  of  a  correspondent  who  wahee 
to  know  what  country  Macbeth  and  Othello  were  of,  and  what  Lear's  first  name 
was.  McBeth  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  OThellow  was  an  Irishman.  We 
never  heard  of  Lear's  sponsorial  cognomen.  .  .  .  Perhaps  there  may  be  some  par- 
sons, even  among  our  metropolitan  readen,  who  have  fieuled  to  notice  particniariy  the 
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immeiMe  architoctiml  pile,  in  brown  free-ctone,  which  met  from  ita  graceful  and  bean- 
tifol  colnmna,  in  Veaey-etreet,  adjoining  the  Aator-Honae ;  a  atractoie  in  itaelf  an  or- 
nament to  the  city,  as  it  is  an  honor  to  the  taate  and  enterprise  of  its  proprieton.  This 
is  the  Cabinet  and  Furniture  Ettablitkment  of  Meagre.  J.  and  J.  W,  Meeks,  the  oldest 
and  largest  depository  of  the  kind  m  the  United  States,  and  not  surpassed  in  capability 
by  any  in  Eoiope.  It  is  worth  a  journey  of  ten  miles  to  go  through  this  yast  manu- 
factory. The  interior  airangements  are  of  the  most  am]rie  and  com]riete  description. 
On  the  fiist  floor  are  their  offices,  packing,  upholstery  and  sewing  rooms ;  above  these, 
Ibar  large  ware-rooms,  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  richest  furniture,  in  every  variety 
of  £uhionable  shape  and  style,  and  including  all  kinds  of  the  rarest  woods.  Indeed, 
in  the  matter  of  form,  the  most  delicate  improvements  upon  the  French  styles  are  con- 
stantly made  by  the  Messnk  Mbbkp*s  chief  artists.  We  saw  some  original  drawings 
for  new  orden,  which  we  have  never  seen  surpassed  in  beauty.  Every  artiole  pro- 
duced in  the  establishment  pesKS  under  the  penonal  supervision  of  the  proprietors, 
who  bring  to  their  task  the  experience  and  skill  of  neariy  fifty  yean.  We  have  said 
nothing  of  the  capacious  work-shops,  the  lumber  and  dr3nng-rooms,  the  apartment 
devoted  to  carving,  polishing,  etc. ;  because  we  should  despair  of  conveying  to  our 
readen  an  impression  of  their  extent  and  completenesL  Some  idea  of  the  mnmense 
business  and  resources  of  the  establishment  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  under 
one  roof  are  employed  more  than  two  hundred  peisons !  It  is  to  the  cabinet-ware 
manufacture  what  the  great  printing-house  of  the  Hakfexs  in  CUflT-street  is  to  the 
fidirication  of  books,  being  on  the  same  grand  scale.  .  .  .  Wx  heard  an  anecdote 
the  other  day  that  we  thought  admirably  illustrated  the  *  language  of  dicker*  in  Yan-  . 
kee-land.  *  How  far  is  it  to  New-Haven  7*  asked  a  traveller  of  a  toU-gate  keeper  on 
the  Bridgeport  road.  <  Fifteen  miles,' was  the  answer.  *Oh,  no;  it  ran 't  be  so  much, 
can  it  7  I  was  told,  a  mile  or  so  back,  that  it  it  was  but  twelve  nules  from  this  gate.* 
'  Well,  said  the  toU-gatherer,  hesitating, '  w-e^I^,  you  can  take  it  at  twelve,  but  I  can 't 
let  any  body  else  go  over  it  short  of  fifteen,  and  I  never  have  !*  It  *  was  a  bargain,' 
and  the  traveller  went  on.  Apropos  of  distances :  the  entertaining  Irish  baronet,  from 
whom  we  have  elsewhere  quoted,  says  that  if  you  meet  a  peasant  on  the  road  in  Ire- 
land, and  ask  him  how  far,  for  instance,  to  Ballinrobe,  be  will  probably  say  it  is  <  three 
short  miles.*  You  travel  on,  and  are  informed  by  the  next  peasant ^ou  meet  that  it  is 
*  five  long  miles !'  On  yon  go,  and  the  next  will  tell  *  your  honor*  it  is  a  <  long  mile,  or 
about  that  same  !*  Hie  fourth  will  swear  *  If  your  honor  stops  at  three  miles,  you  *11 
never  get  there  !*  But  on  pointing  to  a  town  just  before  you,  and  inquiring  what  {dace 
that  is,  he  replies :  <  Oh  !  plaze  your  honor,  that 's  Ballinrobe,  sure  enough  !'  '  Why, 
yon  said  it  was  more  than  three  miles  off!'  <  Oh,  yes !  to  be  sure  and  sartain,  that  *s 
frtxn  my  own  cabin,  jriaze  your  honor.  We  *re  no  schollards  in  this  country.  Arrah ! 
bow  csuB  we  tell  any  distance,  plaze  your  honor,  but  from  our  own  little  cabins  7  No- 
body but  the  school-master  knows  that,  plaze  your  honor  !*  Thus  is  the  mystery  un- 
ravelled. When  you  ask  any  peasant  the  distance  of  the  place  yon  require,  he  never 
computes  it  from  where  yon  then  are,  but  from  his  own  cabin ;  so  that  if  yon.  asked 
twenty,  in  all  probability  you  would  have  as  many  difierent  answers,  and  not  one  of 
them  correct.  .  .  .  We  have  great  pleasure  in  again  commending  to  public  favor 
the  Dancing-School  of  Mioo  Congdon,  in  Broadway,  not  far  from  Eighth-street 
She  is  a  lady  of  fine  acquirements,  and  has  bad  the  most  marked  success  with  her 
■papils,  who  are  loud  in  her  commendation.  .  .  .  There  are  good  thoughts  in  '  The 
Abandoned,*  and  the  sentiment  is  excellent ;  but  the  subject  has  been  already  and 
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better  treated     Has  oar  correspondent  forgotten  the  tines  in  Douglas  Jekrolo's 
Magazine,  of  which  the  ensuing  formed  a  part  ? 


•  LoYX  her  still  t 
She  hath  follen  very  low. 
Thou,  who  knew'st  her  long  ago, 
Little,  little  canit  thou  see 
Of  her  girlhood's  puri^^ ; 
But  though  sin  hath  left  its  trace 
On  her  once  sweet  happy  face, 
And  that  innocent  maiden  brow 
Droopeth  in  dark  shadow  now ; 
Though  life's  glory  all  hath  fled, 
And  life's  shame  is  hers  instead, 
LoTe  her  still  I 

*LoTe  her  I  — let  no  harsh,  cold  word, 
Man,  from  lips  of  thine  be  heard ; 
Woman,  wiui  no  lifted  eye 
Mock  thou  her  deep  misery : 


Weep  ye;  tears,  tears  alone, 
TO  our  world-forsaken  one. 

Love  her  still ! 

•  Love  her  I  — let  her  feel  your  lore ; 
Summer  showers  that  fall  abore 
Fainting  blossoms,  leave  with  them 
Freshened  leaf  and  straitened  stem ; 
Sunshine  oft  dotli  give  again 
Bloom  the  bitter  storm  hath  ta'en  ; 
And  this  human  love  of  ours. 
By  the  world's  poor  fisded  flowers 
Hay  be  found  as  dear  a  boon 
As  God's  blessed  rain  and  snn. 
To  restore  their  native  hue, 
And  their  native  fragrance  too. 
Love  her  still  I* 


Wb  wish  those  of  our  citizens  who  are  proud  of  our  metropolitan  institutions  were 
aware  pf  the  treasure  that  we  have  in  our  midst  in  the  Mechanic^  School,  liberally 
endowed,  in  the  hands  of  capable  officers,  with  the  most  competent  instructors  in  all 
faranches  of  education,  m  both  the  male  and  female  departments,  it  presents  the  strong- 
est claims  to  pubUc  support  The  plan  of  instruction  is  gradual  and  progressive  >  ac- 
cording to  the  mtellect  and  advance  of  the  pupil,  and  not,  tike  too  many  college 
courses,  ill-arranged,  pedantic^  and  totally  out  of  sequence ;  where  students  are  ex- 
amined in  *  Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding'  before  their  own  has  arrived  at  the 
first  stage  of  maturity,  and  EucUd  is  presaed  upon  their  reason  before  any  one  of  them 
can  comprehend  a  single  problem.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  there  never  was  a  time 
when  its  success  and  prospects  were  more  ample.  .  .  .  Ouk  friend  Burgebb,  of  the 
well-known  house  of  Burgess,  Stringer  and  Company,  tells  a  capital  anecdote  of 
himself,  which  should  not  be  altogether  privately  *  hushed  up.*  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  Church ;  and  being  at  a  camp-meeting  near  Sing- Sing,  last  summer, 
he  had  the  misfortune,  after  two  or  three  days'  and  nights'  attendance,  to  fall  adeep 
in  the  nudst  of  a  powerful  sermon.  It  was  just  after  the  New- York  Trade-Sale  of 
books,  and  Mr.  Burgess  was  dreaming  thereof;  and  to  the  searching  questionings  of 
the  speaker,  *  Will  you  longer  delay? — will  you  not  choose  to-day  whom  you  are  to 
serve  ?  —  what  course  you  are  to  take  7'  *  Take  the  lot !  —  the  balance  to  Bur  gen. 
Stringer  and  Company  !*  exclaimed  Burgess  eagerly,  as  he  awoke,  and  stared  wildly 
arouud  him,  when  he  saw  every  body  staring  still  more  wildly  at  him,  and  the  minister 
himself  petrified  with  amazement !  .  .  .  The  great  importance  of  the  true  {compo- 
ting  and  not  exhilarating)  chloroform  has  been  fully  tested  by  Dr.  N.  Dodge,  one 
of  the  most  experienced  and  best-educated  of  the  eminent  surgeon-dentists  of  this 
city,  at  his  rooms  Number  634  Broadway.  Children  and  adults  have  received  the 
benefits  of  his  professional  services  without  pain,  and  with  no  after  results  of  the 
slightest  unpleasant  nature.  This,  with  *  littie  people'  especially,  is  a  great  blessing, 
and  all  parents  will  find  it  so,  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  the  valuable  aid  of 
Dr.  Dodge.  ...  *  To-morroio'  we  rather  think  will  be  postponed  till  next  day,  and 
perhaps  the  day  after.     Its  commencement  *  satisfies  the  sentiment :' 

'To-Hoaaow,  the  sole  time  for  perfect  Joy, 
How  often  mentioned,  and  implicitiy 
Relied  on  I' 

Very  blank  verse  that.  .  .  .  Joseph  Burke,  Esq.,  the  accomplished  musical  ar- 
tist, we  are  glad  to  perceive,  has  taken  up  his  residence  in  New- York,  and  wUl  devote 
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himnif  to  instinctton  in  Taiious  departments  of  his  favorite  science.  We  have  heard 
the  highest  encominms  passed  upon  the  pre6minently  pleasant  and  yet  thorough  man- 
ner in  which  he  imparts  instruction.  .  .  .  We  have  just  been  looking  over  the  im- 
mense collection  and  variety  of  books,  and  materials  for  books,  included  in  the  Trade- 
Sale  Catalogue  of  Megtrt.  Bangs,  Richarda  and  Piatt  Two  hundred  large  and 
closely-printed  pages  are  required  to  mention  the  names  only  of  the  contribotions, 
which,  commencing  with  those  of  the  Brothers  Harper,  include  consigDments  from 
afanost  every  well-known  book-selling  and  pubUshmg  house  in  the  Union,  some  two 
hnodred  in  all.  There  is  scarcely  any  work  in  current  modem  literature,  to  say  no- 
thing of  established  and  standard  publications,  which  is  not  included  in  the  catalogue ; 
whfle  the  supply  of  stationery,  stereotype  plates,  etc.,  is  equally  ample.  The  bnsinesB 
of  this  old-established  and  popular  firm  is  constantly  increasing ;  insomuch,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  that  two  additional  days  have  been  added  to  the  usual  period  of  sales. 
Go  in  there,  all  ye  book -venders  and  bnyen,  on  the  twenty-fourth  instant,  and  hear 
the  sonorous  voice  and  watch  the  *  winning  ways'  of  our  friend  Richards,  what  time 
he  deftly  insinuates  his  hand  (by  a  sort  of  *  moral  suasion'  which  he  has,)  into  your 
pocket,  and  removes  therefrom  the  depositee,  in  return  for  *  books  and  things'  which  for 
the  life  of  you  yoo  can  *t  help  buying. 


LrrXB.ABT  Record. — We  have  already  noticed  the  pabllcatioD,  by  MeMrt.  Lea  and  Blah- 
CHARD,  Fbiladelphia,  of  the  first  three  Tolumes  of  a  work  by  Lord  CA]irBBx.x.,  replete  with  ia> 
terest  and  mostTaluoble  historical  informRtion,  containing  the  *  Lives  of  the  Lord  OumeeUonand 
Ketpenofthe  Great  Seal  of  England,'  from  the  earliest  times  till  the  reign  of  King  Groboe  Fourth. 
We  hare  now  before  ns  the  second  part  of  this  most  interesting  biographical  work,  extending 
from  the  Eerolntion  of  1^8  till  the  death  of  Lord  Thuklow,  in  1806,  and  containing  the  LItos 
of  two  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal  of  one  Lord  Keeper,  and  of  twelre  Lord  Chan- 
eeOora.  The  Tolnmea  are  rendered  doubly  attractive  by  an  immense  mass  of  original  docn- 
menta  which  haye  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  author,  and  which  throw  a  new  light  upon  the 
history  of  the  cottntry,and  the  manners  of  Buccessiye  generations.  •  .  •  Mx8aB8.Wn.CT  and  Put- 
ham  hare  published  the  third  edition  of  Flint  Miles's  'American  MnemoUckft^  or  Art  of  Memarif* 
theoretical  and  practical,  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  discoreries  and  improvements  in  Europe 
and  America.  It  is  a  work  which  cannot  fail  to  assist  the  mind  in  acquiring  knowledge  and  in  im- 
proving and  strengthening  the  natural  memory.  The  roles  and  forms  adopted  are  all  original,  die 
figure-alphabet  only  being  the  same  as  that  used  by  some  other  writers.  The  present  edition 
has  received  many  important  additions  and  improvements.  •  •  *  Thx  second  volume  of  *Aorf 
Pment  Sermom^  by  '  Dow,  Jr.,'  of  the  •  Sunday  Mercury,'  has  been  published.  The  quaint,  gro- 
tesque, original  style  of  this  oddest  of  lay  preachers  is  well  kept  up.  One  could  wish,  perhaps, 
that  some  of  his  illustrations  were  not  quite  so  broad,  not  to  say  vulgar ;  but  he  has  wit  and 
humor  enough  to  redeem  these  blemishes.  The  popularity  of  the  sermons  continues  unaba- 
ted. •  •  •  We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Bebfobd  and  Compant,  Astor-House,  for  the  thirteenth 
mnnber  of  *Oumber^  MvwxUany,^  which  nearly  completes  the  first  half  of  the  work.  One  mil- 
lion three  hundred  thousand  volumes  of  this  work  have  been  sold  in  England ;  a  fact  so  pregnant  of 
commendation  of  the  character  of  the  work,  that  it  needs  no  addition.  Messrs.  Gould,  Ksn- 
DAXX  A.VD  Lincoln  arc  the  BoBton  publishers.  ■  .  -  •  Th'  Princtfit.  a  Medley,^  is  the  title  of  a  new 
poem  by  Alfbxd  Tennyson,  just  issued  in  a  neat  volume  by  Messrs.  Ticknob  and  Cohtant, 
Boston.  '  Moving*  duties  and  disagremens  have  as  yet  prevented  the  enjoyment  of  its  perusal, 
tmt  we  purpose  pre]>aring  ourselves  to  Judge  of  its  merits  before  the  issue  of  another  num- 
ber. •  •  •  The  B&othebs  Hahpeb  have  issued  the  second  volume  of  Lamabtine's  admirable 
'JSiSfCory  oftht  Gtrondun.*,''  containing  personal  memoirs  of  the  patriots  of  the  French  Revolution, 
from  hitherto  unpublished  sources.  This  work  is  one  of  abounding  interest  It  is  excellenfly 
printed,  and  the  present  volume  is  embellished  with  a  fine  steel  portrait  of  Madame  Ro- 
i^jotn.  ■   .   •  •  The  Wrack  of  the  Olid^  is  the  title  of  a  thin  volume  frtmi  the  press  of  Meisrs. 
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WiLST  AND  Putnam.  It  it  the  production  of  a  yoiuig  gentleman  who  riaited  the  Sandwich- 
Ifllands  in  the  United  Btatea'  frigate  Potomac,  in  1832,  and  spent  some  three  months  upon  Oahn. 
His  recollectiona  of  the  Fijiia  and  of  WalUi  Island  are  Tiyid  and  full  of  incident,  recorded  in  a 
atyle  natural  and  simple.  •  •  •  Ths  Miuweersory  Di$otmr$e btfore  tke  Nem-Yark  Aeadem^  cf  Medi- 
cine,* (delivered  in  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  In  Norember  last  to  such  a  crowd  as  never  was 
before  within  its  walls)  by  John  W.  Fbancis,  M .  D.,  has  recently  been  published.  Buch  a  col- 
leoticm  of  facts,  so  much  condensed  information,  so  clearly  arranged,  on  the  themes  of  this  dis  - 
course,  can  no  where  else  be  obtained.  For  present  reading,  and  especially  for  future  reference, 
it  will  command  the  attention,  now  and  hereafter,  not  only  of  the  medical  men  but  of  the  gene- 
ral citizens  of  our  great  metropolis.  •  •  •  Mas.  Ex^iza  C.  Allsn  continues  fhe  publicaition  of 
her  excellent  'MocAcrt'  Journal  and  FamOif  VvUant,'  at  Number  122  Nassau-street  TUs  cheap 
but  most  valuable  little  publication  is  doing  a  world  of  good,  by  silent  instillation  of  valuable 
social  and  moral  lessons  into  the  minds  alike  of  parents  and  children.  *  •  •  MxasHS.  Lxonakd 
Scott  and  Cobifant  have  made  arrangements  for  the  American  copy -right  of  the  Westminster 
and  Edinburgh  Reviews  and  Blackwood's  Magazine,  which  they  wUl  continue  to  publish  as 
herotefore  from  their  ofBce  Number  79  Fulton-street,  and  with  the  same  excellence  of  type  and 
paper.  •  •  •  Thb  *  lUuetrated  Deootional  JVmi^  BibUj*  publishing  in  numbers  by  Mr.  Okobob 
VxxTux,  Number  26  John-street,  loses  none  of  its  great  attractions  as  it  advaqcea.  Superb 
qqarto  engravings,  large  clear  types,  and  the  finest  and  whitest  linen  p^>er,  still  characterize 
tile  imcceasive  issues.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  its  success  exceeds  the  highest  anticipations  of 
the  publisher.  •  •  •  Mxssas.  Applxton  and  Cobifanv  have  published  a  large,  handsome  and 
liberally-illustrated  volume,  giving  in  detail  *Tke  Origin,  Progrtu  and  Oondmsion  of  the  Fhmda 
Wart  to  which  is  added  a  record  of  officers, non-oommissioned  officers,  musicians  and  privates 
of  the  United  States'  army,  navy,  and  marine  corps,  who  were  killed  in  batUe  or  died  of  disease, 
as  also  the  names  of  officers  who  were  distinguished  by  brevets  and  the  names  of  others  recom- 
mended ;  together  with  the  orders  for  collecting  die  remains  of  the  dead  in  Florida,  and  the 
ceremony  of  interment  at  St  Augustine,  East  Florida,  in  August,  1842.  The  author  of  this  inte- 
resting and  authentic  work  is  John  T.  Spxaoux,  Brevet-Captain  of  the  Eighth  Regiment  of  Uni- 
ted States'  Infantry ;  and  he  has  done  his  country  good  service  in  its  publication.  •  •  •  Mxssis. 
C.  S.  FxANas  AND  Company  have  issued  a  new  snd  tasteful  edition  of  '^ttrdiam,'  by  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Waxx,  composed  of  the  'Leutrefrom  Bom£  which  originated  in  this  Magazine.  Praise  of 
.  them  would  be  adscititious.  •  •  •  Thkbx  is  much  good  feeling  manifested  toward  mankind  in 
.  general,  and  not  a  little  toward  Americans  in  particular,  in  a  small  volume  of  poems  by  Tuppxb, 
recently  issued  by  Messrs.  Wilbt  and  Putnam  ;  but  the  poetry  is,  to  use  an  expressive  phrase, 
*not  much  to  speak  of  The  author  of  Uie  *  Proverbial  Philosophy/  which  is  a  ratherish  clever 
•  book,  and  very  moral,  is  a  poet  of  '  secondary  formation.'  He  will  never  ignite  the  '  Terns,'  ex- 
cept in  the  very  driest  of  seasons.  .  .  •  Thx  last  volume  of  'Sparks i  American  Biography,^  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  LrrrLX  and  Bbown,  Boston,  is  devoted  to  Memoirs  of  Governor  Davies,  of 
North<;arolina  and  Samuel  KxxKLAND,  one  of  the  pioneer  missionaries  to  the  Indians.  .  -  .Wx 
have  before  us,  in  a  well-arranged  and  very  comprehensive  work,  '  Afoncsea'*  Oral  S^/wttm  qf 
teadning  JJMng  hamgitagte,^  illustrated  by  a  practical  course  of  leasoiu  in  the  Spanish  language, 
through  the  medium  of  the  English.  The  author  is  Professor  Don  Caxlos  Rabadan,  who  has 
brought  to  his  task  great  ability  and  the  results  of  long  and  successful  experience.  The  work 
has  established  and  sustains  a  very  high  reputation  among  all  students  of  the  rich,  mellow  and 
manly  Spanish  language.  •  •  •  Wx  have  before  lis  two  numbers  of  the  *  Wttium  JUxAtm^  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Babcom,  and  of  the  ^8ovtkem  ^jutntrlf  the  January  issue.  They  are  excellent  num- 
bers, as  we  shall  hope  to  be  able  more  particularly  to  demonstrate  hereafter.  •  >  '.  Wx  have 
seldom  seen  a  better  specimen  of  external  book-making  than  the  ^Proper  Ltatonefor  tke  Sundaf$ 
and  Halidatf  tkrougkout  tke  Yean*  in  the  Episcopal  church,  recently  put  forth  by  those  long-esta- 
blished and  popular  publishers  for  tj^e  Church,  Messrs.  Stanfobd,  Swobds  and  Company.  Tet 
beautiful  as  is  the  volume,  its  convenience  of  form  is  almost  an  equal  recommendation.  •  •  ■  Ma. 
W.  H.  Gbaham,  Tribune-Buildings,  has  laid  before  us  '7%«  AreUtad,  a  eeriee  of  Original  Detign*. 
for  DomeKtic  and  Ornamental  Oottagee  connected  witk  Landecape  Gardening,  adapted  to  tke  United 
Stateaf  by  W.  H.  Ranlxtt.  We  have  no  wish  to  underrate  any  other  work  of  the  same  class 
irhen  we  express  a  decided  opinion  that  the  '  Architect'  is  the  best  of  the  kind  yet  published  in 
this  country.  The  designs  are  extremely  beautiful,  in  many  instances,  and  admirably  adapted  to 
tl^e  exigencies  of  our  variable  climate  and  the  habits  of  the  people.  •  •  •.  Ssvxx^  new  publi- 
cations, not  here  alluded  to,  will  receive  attention  in  our  next. 
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Tn  dengB  of  tkia  great  Natioftsl  work  of  art  was  Arst  eoneeivedy  and  prqpaiatioos  lor  its 
exMDtion  commeiioed,  in  the  wiater  of  184SL  In  the  midst  of  very  many  diAeohieSy  and  at 
Tery  great  expense,  the  wofk  was  steadily  earned  finwaid  to  its  completion,  and  was  first 
pretested  to  the  public  in  the  antomn  of  18461 

A  few  copies  were  then  strook  off,  but  the  demand,  that  spring  np  immediately  on  its  ap- 
peaiaaee  was  so  greet,  that  it  was  evident  that  the  piste  would  notsopply  it,  unless  the  charac- 
ter of  the  engrsTing  were  changed  from  simple  mezxotint  to  s  composition  of  line  and  messo- 
liat  Hie  printing  was  accordingly  immediately  stopped,  and  the  plate  pot  again  into  the  hands 
of  the  EngrayeTy  to  add  to  its  beauty  snd  national  interest  the  chsracter  of  durability.  After  the 
kpse  of  nearly  a  year,  the  printing  haa  again  commenced,  and  the  subscriber  now  calls  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  to  the  work,  with  the  confldence  that  he  can  supply  their  orden  with  dear 
•ad  besutjfol  impressions. 

EL  AITTHONT, 

AMwmfar  1,  1817.  Late  Anthony,  Clark  &  Ga,  247  Broadway,  N.  T. 


ISatKU  of  lift  iDork. 

It  win  be  perecired  that  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  subject  gave  rise  to  very  many  diffionl- 
ties,  which  are  not  ezperienoed  in  ordinary  works  of  art.  The  granping  of  so  many  figures  in 
s  manner  where  a  reference  to  (ayomble  positions  for  likenesses  necesnrily  interfered  with 
Ihote  which  would  have  produced  a  more  pleaaing  general  effect,  formed  a  lerious  obstsde  in 
the  way  of  the  Aitisis  who  were  engaged  upon  the  wock,  but  one  which  it  is  thought  they  have 
happily  surmounted— «t  lesst  to  a  very  great  eztenL 

The  aaagnitttie  of  the  taak  will  be  still  better  appreciated  v^ien  it  is  borne  in  mind  thst  all 
the  heads  have  been  aecnrately  copied  from  Daguerreotype  Likenesses,  which  in  many  in- 
Manoea  were  not  to  be  proonred  without  great  difficulty,  and  expense. 

The  details  <^  the  engraving  were  also  copied  from  Photographic  pictures,  so  that  it  is 
hasarding  little  to  say  that  the  fidelity  of  the  entire  work  admits  of  no  question. 

The  soeae  intended  to  be  represented  as  far  ss  it  was  practicable,  is  that  which  took  place 
«■  ike  oecnsaon  of  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Clay  from  public  life  in  1842.  Very  nearly  all  the 
mentbers  of  thst  session  are  repreaented  in  their  appropriate  seats ;  while  in  the  lobbies  and 
gallery  are  nanny  peraons  of  distinction,  ex-Senators,  Members  of  the  Cabinet,  prominent  Se*> 
preaentatives  from  the  Lower  House,  and  others  introduced  as  spectators. 

A  few  nli^t  anachronisms  have  been  intentionally  committed,  which  contribute  to  the  inter 
est  of  the  aoene,  vrilhout  materially  detracting  from  its  historical  accuracy.. 
The  Steel  Plate,  wUch  is  engraved  in  the  Menotint  style,  measures  thirty-two  by  forty  m- 
^^ehes,  nnd  is  one  of  the  Isrgest  ever  executed. 
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George  W.  P.  Cuslia,  of  O.  C. 
Mrs.  Madison. 
Albert  Gallatin,  of  N.  T. 
Mrs.  James  K.  Polk. 
Cave  Johnson,  of  Tenn. 
Smith  Thompson,  U.  S.  S.  C. 
Mrs.  John  Catron. 
John  Catron,  U.  S.  S.  C. 
Beniamia  F.  Butler,  of  N.  Y. 
Reuben  H.  Walworth,  of  N.  Y. 
Reverdy  Johnson,  of  Md, 
Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  of  Peim. 
James  G.  fiiniey»  of  Mich. 


u 


3tB  Bnctt$B. 

The  numerous  and  unqualified  encomiums  with  which  the  first  appearanoe  of  the  pifnt  wss 
greeted  by  the  press,  was  in  the  highest  degree  gratifying  to  all  who  had  be^a  coneemed  ia 
the  execution  of  the  work.  Among  those  journals — ^the  high-toned  character  of  which  ren- 
dered their  praise  peculiarly  valuable — was  the  Nationai  IntflHgeneer  of  WtgMng\icf[k,ttfm 
whose  columns  the  following  article  is  extracted : 

**  A  Splendid  Monument  of  American  Art.— We  have  rarely  cxpcfienced  so'imieh  plea- 
sure as  we  received  in  looking  upon  the  proof  copy  of  the  magnificent  etigravingr  of  the  United 
Stales  Senate,  in  which  are  represented  about  one  hundred  eminent  persons  of  oar  coumtry. 
We  have  been  aware  for  several  years  that  such  a  work  was  in  progress,  hut  we  had  no  id«a 
that  the  result  would  be  so  satisfactorv,  so  admtraMB.  It  marks  an  era  in  American  art,  and 
reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  every  one  connected  with  its  production.  In  deKcacy  sod 
strength  this  engi-aving  rivals  the  finest  mezzotints  of  Europe,  while  in  size  afld  in  nomber  of 
accurate  likenesses,  it  has  never  been  equalled.    Indeed,  the  precision  with  vrfausb  the  fea- 
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tores  and  expressioiis  of  so  many  persons  have  been  transferred  to  the  engraving  is  truly  won- 
derinl,  grouped  as  they  are  in  everv  position,  and  of  coarse  in  a  manner  often  unfavorable  to 
the  preservation  of  likeness.  Many  of  our  readers  have  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  success  of 
this  work,  and  those  who  saw  it  in  the  lobby  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Hoase»  were  equally 
surprised  and  gratified*  The  obstacles  that  have  been  surmounted  in  executing  this  picture, 
were  greater  than  we  supposed,  and  we  cannot  but  again  express  our  admiration  at  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  whole  ;  which,  unlike  any  preceding  work  of  the  kind,  was  not  engraved  from  a 
complete  original  drawing  or  painting,  but  from  detached  portions,  with  only  a  general  outline 
of  tbeir  combination.  Each  likeness  has  been  engraved  from  a  singie  Daguerreotype  taken  for 
the  porpooe,  and  in  like  manner  the  various  sections  of  the  Senate  Chamber,  with  the  aid  of 
the  sketch  of  the  whole  effect  in  oil  colors.  During  nearly  four  years  this  enterprise  has  been 
in  progress,  and  each  session  of  the  three  first  years,  Messrs.  Anthony  and  Edwards  were  en- 
gaged in  the  Capitol  taking  likenesses  and  views  of  the  Senate  Chamber  for  the  purpose. 
Tbeir  design  was  noble,  but  many  were  incredulous  of  their  ability  to  finish  so  arduous  an  un- 
dertaking— Indeed,  after  two  years  eflort,  it  was  nearly  relinqoished.  But  the  task  is  aocom- 
pUflhed,  and  Messrs.  Anthony,  Chirk  dc  Ca,  (such  is  now  the  style  of  the  firm,)  have  given  to 
the  ooontry  and  the  world  a  work  of  art  with  which  any  artist  might  be  proud  to  have  his 
name  connected.  The  copy  we  have  seen  is  one  of  the  first  impressions.  The  engraving  will 
not  be  published  until  the  first  of  September,  and  the  propnetors  have  wisely  and  modestly 
deferred  asking  for  subscriptions  till  they  could  place  before  the  public  the  perfect  work.  We 
sincerely  hope,  and  we  believe  they  will  be  richly  repaid  for  their  long  labor  and  great  ex- 
pense. This  picture  marks  the  second  age  of  our  country,  as  TrumbulJ's  **  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence" did  the  Jlrtt,    We  cordially  cixnmend  it  to  all  whom  we  may  infiuence." 

Its  appreciation  abroad  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  note  from  Lou>  MoararB,  to 
whom,  as  a  friend  of  America  and  its  institutions,  a  copy  of  the  print  was  presented  by  the 
original  publishers : 

GaosmioB  Flags,  November  6, 1846. 
Genilemeni — 

Allow  me  to  return  yon  my  very  best  thanks  for  the  handsome  and  considerate 
manner  in  which  you  have  put  me  in  possession  of  a  print  so  interesting,  both  for  the  merits  of 
the  execution  and  for  the  iaithful  likenesses  of  so  many  distinguished  men. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen, 

7our  most  obliged  .servant, 

MORPETH. 
Measn.  Ajitbout,  Clabjc  &  Ca 

I  take  pleasure  also  in  subjoining  the  following  interesting  letter  fhim  the  Hoa  W.  H. 
Sttlxs,  Charge  tTAJfairfs  of  the  United  States  at  the  Court  of  Vienna : 

Messrs^  AirrHoirr,  Clark  &  Co., 
Gentlemen, — 

On  the  dav  following  the  arrival  of  the  Engravings,  I  called  on  His  Highness 

j  the  Prince  de  Mettemich,  the  Austrian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  and  after  communicating 

i  the  object  of  my  visit,  and  informing  him  of  the  nature  and  excellence  of  the  Engraving,  as 

\  well  as  the  time  and  labour  expended  in  itf  production,  I  placed  in  his  hands  the  copy  of  your 

\  letter  for  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,    The  Prince,  on  receiving  it,  replied  that  be 

I  had  alrradf  heard  of  the  Engraving  ;  that  he  would  take  the  eariiest  opportunity  o{  presenting 

V  to  the  Emperor  the  copy  of  your  letter,  and  that  he  would  conununicate  to  me  the  result  of 

J  his  interview  with  His  Majesty  on  the  subject 

i  As  but  a  few  days  have  elapsed  since  my  visit  to  the  Prince,  I  have  not  as  yet  been  favored 

\  with  his  reply. 

)  For  the  copy  of  the  print  which  you  have  had  the  kindness  to  send  me,  be  pleased  to  accept 

[  my  sincere  thanks ;  and  permit  me  at  the  same  time  to  assure  you  that  in  my  present  situation 

(-  as  a  resident  in  a  foreign  land,  no  present  that  I  can  think  of  could  have  been  more  acceptable 

<  or  grratifving  to  me. 

;  Whilst  by  a  dance  at  the  many  familiar  faces  which  the  picture  embraces,  it  possesses  the 

I  charm  of  transferring  roe  from  the  midst  of  strangers  to  the  land  of  my  nativity,  and  recalls 

^  the  pleasing  associations  which  such  an  event  even  in  imagination  could  not  fail  to  awaken— in 

)•  intrinsic  merit,  it  is  of  still  greater  value.    As  a  specimen  of  the  skill  of  our  artists,  I  shall  take 

\  pride  in  exhibiting  it  even  to  Europeans ;  and,  as  a  representation  of  that  which  is  most  wor- 

\  thy  of  the  arlisi's  portrayal,  vix :  the  worth  and  genius  of  our  country,  I  shall  ever  preserve 

>  and  regard  it  with  veneration. 
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By  the  next  steamer  I  hope  to  forward  you  the  reply  of  Prince  Mettenucfa,  and  peihapt  the 
views  and  opintoas  of  His  Majeaty  the  Emperot^^ODtii  'vrhtch  time, 

I  itemain.  respectfullyy 

Your  obedient  servant. 

WILLIAM  H.  srrvBs. 

The  followini^  testwionlai  i«  also  higtiy  gnxifyiogf  coming  as  it  doea  from  the  Coart  of  the 
Qbano  Duks  op  Toscart,  one  of  the  moat  enlightened  Princea  of  Surope  : 

Having  received  the  Grand  Duke's  commands  to  the  purpora.  I  feel  most  happy  in 
conveying  to  you  His  Imperial  and  Koyal  Hig-liness's  sincerest  thanks  for  ^'oar  kind  letter  of 
September  35th  ultimo,  and  for  the  realty  beantittil  and  interestinr  donation  of  your  magnificent 
National  Engraving  of  the  United  States  Senate  Chamber,  which  have  oome  to  hand  thnragh 
the  intermediary  of  Charles  Bdward  Lester,  U.  S,  Consul  for  Genoa. 

As  a  truly  splendid,  both  artistical  and  historical,  Monument,  this  precious  specimen  of  the 
most  noble  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  America  has,  after  being  highly  admired  by  the  Grand  Dake  tad 
his  aug^t  Family,  been  placed,  by  His  Highneas'a  ontor,  amongst  the  raoat  aupereoiiaent  eo- 

Kvings  collected  and  conserved  in  his  sumptuous  Court  Library^  entraated  to  my  care  aad 
pinx. 
And  naving  so  far  fulfilled  His  Imperinl  and  Roval  HIghness's  behest,  and  perforaifid  widal 
an  agreeable  duty,  i  avail  myself  oi  the  opportunity  to  add,  that  with  the  most  perfect  eateem   , 
Ittdregaidy 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sirs, 

Your  most  obedient,  humbte  servant. 
The  CBAMBKRLAiit.  Chief  Librarian  to  R  I.  dc  K  H., 

COUNT  JACOB  QILABEBG,  of  Hemsa 
Fformee,  JtMt  22, 1 347. 
To  Messrs.  Anthohy/Clabk  dc  Co.,  New  York. 

<<  His  Excellency  Gov.  Rosas,"  Ukewise,  as  states  a  late  Buenos  Ayrean  Journal, «  has  is* 
oeived  the  same  in  the  moat  gracious  manqer,  directing  it  to  be  placed  in  the  public  Musenm, 
and  his  grateful  acknowledgments  to  be  conveyed  to  the  artiaU  through  the  Minister  of  For' 
eign  Affairs  aad  the  Consul  at  New- York." 

D:^  For  \he  information  of  those  at  a  diatance,  I  would  mention  that  the  price  o<  the  Prints, 
with  descriptive  Key,  is  TEN  DOLLARS  per  copy.  Any  order  enclosing  this  amount  will  be 
punctually  attended  to,  and  the  print  carefully  boxed  and  forwarded  according  to  direction. 

Subscribers  will  be  supplied  in  the  order  in  which  their  applications  are  nceived. 


AQENCY 

rORTHS 

SALE  OF  FOREIGN  ENGRAVINGS. 


E.  QAMBART,  JUNIM  6c  Cob,  E.  ANTHONY,  (^nt,) 

Of  London  and  Paris.  247  Broadway,  N,  T. 


Tax  Public  are  hereby  reapectfully  informed  that  the  subscriber  has  been  appointed  Agent 
for  the  United  States  and  Canada,  of  the  extensive  publtahing  house  of  £.  Gambart,  Juxur  ds 
Co ,  of  London  and  Paris. 

Theobjectofthisagency  is  to  supply  the  Trade  in  America  vrith  all  the  prints  of  Franee, 
England,  Germany  and  Italy,  at  the  lowest  Eniopean  wholesale  prioesy  with  the  sqiaUest  ad- 
vsnce  that  will  suffice  to  cover  cost  of  importation,  duties,  &c. 

Samples  for  orders  will  in  all  cases  be  sent  over  at  the  eariiest  possible  moment,  and  in  some 
cases  several  months  previous  to  the  publication  of  the  print  in  Europe— thus  enabling  those 
who  purchase  at  this  agency  to  anticipate  all  othera  in  obtaining  their  aopplies. 

Orders  for  any  prints,  either  old  or  of  late  publication,  will  be  forwarded  to  Earope  immedi- 
alely  on  their  reception^  and  the  engravings  furnished  at  the  earliest  practicable  period 

E.  ANTHONY,  847BnNidwBy,  Ncw-York.      . 
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■  Wi  regard  U  u  ike  very  best  work  of  He  kind  in  the  Union.'—  51  .UNm  ^Tt)  Jmrml.  | 

*  Thx  Kmcnnsocxn  wu  received  wHh  wdkilinff  pnnctiHlitj  en  the  irst  of  the  month,  whkh  I 
however  is  the  leeet  merit  of  this  af  reeaMe  miscellany ;  for  it% contents  arv  as  invariably  good  ne  I 
its  vpptKnoce  is  panctuaL'— William  Cuftuw  Bbtamt,  in  the  Itei^Tork  Evidmg  Peet 

'Tbs  last  KmcxxMBocxxB  is  exceedingly  good.  There  are  no  less  than  twenty>lbnr  original  m^ 
tidea,  and  all  of  the  right  sort ;  some  of  them  worthy  of  Blackwood's  palmiest  daya.  The  Milfr'a 
TUIs is  in  Mr.  Gfejitx*s  happiest  vein;  varied  and  i»ey  in  a  reniarkahle  degre«b* 

Ifem-Tark  Otwmereki  JiwftUm; 

'ThsKhtcdebbocksk  seems  to  increase  in  attraction  as  it  ad  ranees  in  age.  It  exhibits  a  nMrnttfy 
variety  of  oontributioos  nnsnipassed  in  number  or  ability.'— ifalitfnal  Jhfsmysngsr. 

*Trx  KmooouiocKsm  is  one  of  the  mast  valaaMe  MagaolBee  ef  Aeday,  and  ovtstripa  all  eom- 
petitioB  in  the  higher  walks  of  literatvfe.' —^Arnqr  Jrgiu. 

'  Wi  hate  hare  an  «M  nnd  gonamJ  ftvforite  i  oM  aamg  the  pioneer*  ^  the  jMerimm  peifodieal 
press ;  the  f  enftrabfe  KmcnvBocuEX.  The '  EdItox's  Table*  n  always  the  mnat  attractive  pottloB 
df  *  Old  Knici(.V  monthly  bill  of  fkre— to  ns  at  leasC ;  and  ih  the  preeent  nnmber  we  have  femid 
it more  so  P — ifsm-  Terk  *  Om.  md  Time*.* 

PBBsiDBjrr  Etbebtt,  or  Hakyabo  Collbck,  latb  IIibistbb  to  EmcIaxd.— 'I  pemia  th* 
KmcxxBxooKBB  with  high  gratiUcation.  It  seems  to  me  of  an  order  of  xmrit  qaite  abote  tha 
average  of  the  periodicals  of  this  daai^  Eagjiah  or  American.' 

Hon.  J.  K.  Pauldixo,  latb  SacaBtABt  or  the  Navt.— *  tlie  manner  in  whleh  the  Kxtckze- 
BOCKBB  is  conducted,  and  the  great  merit  of  its  contrihBtots,j>lace  it  in  the  Ugheat  rank  of  periodicals.' 

fBor.  LoicerBZ.L0V,  Cambbibob  CifOYBBcrrr. — *  The  KmcKSBBocxXB  stands  high  fn  this  qvuw 
tab   It  is  superior  to  Mpst  of  theEaglish  —gmdnas,  and  weB  desai  i  ea  it>  larga  list  efsnbatrlbBmi* 

tfbir.  KonsBT  M.  Ckakltow,  Gboboli. — The  KxicaoiBBocxxB  is  a  work  which  requires  no  pnC 
Ingi  and  I  shall  always  feel  tliat  I  am  confhrriqg  a  fitvor  on  those  to  whom  I  reoonuiend  it. 

Una.  L.  H.  SiootnuiBT.— *  I  have  long  regarded  the  KmcxiBBCCKSB  as  the  best  periodical  in 
Imerica,  and  it  really  seems  second  to  none  abroad.' 

Tbs  Lonsoh  'TxMXt.*— *The  London  *  TYbms*  commends  the  KmcKBxaacsBB  hi  eordial 
lerma,  and  speaks  of  several  artkifli  from  whkh  it  had  aeleoied  liberal  extracts  for  aaboaqnent  p«b> 
fieatkm.'  —  Lobtboh  Cob.  N.  *  Et.  Stab.' 

Tax  L«Hi>Mf  BacAJmigB.— 'This  very  clever  MagMine  is  the  pi  easawtsst  periodiaal  In  tha  United 
Etatea.  Its  articles,  which  are  nuMerons  and  short,  varknn  and  intereiting,  are  wdD worlhyef  1lBit»> 
tioa  by  our  Magasines  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic' 

Lomwir  'Mouvmo  Ciutowiciile.  — *  Jodgiag  from Ihe^nnabefa Baibi e  ia,  we  era  iaeUnad  to ooo- 
aider  this  the  best  of  all  the  American  literary  periodicals.    Ito  eonteots  are  highly  intaraallng^  i»- 


Tbs  LomoN  LrrBBABT  Gacxttb. — '  The  taste  and  utent  which  the  Kmaanjoaatm  diaplaya 
are  highly  creditable  to  American  aiHiw^  and  eaiy  agraaahls  for  English  reedera.' 

LoHDON  McTBoroLiTAH  McimiLT  Maoazinb.  ~-  'We  have  read  several  numbers  of  ihla  tal- 
ented petiodieal,  and  rejoiced  in  them.  Thay  would  do  credit  to  any  country,  or  i6  any  stateof  dviU- 
xatkm  to  which  humamty  has  yet  arrived.' 

LoHMH  *  AmmMrnvM.' — From  a  vary  devuf  WoaHtOy  Ifegatdna.  *  1%$  JMeftarltdar'^f  Haw- 
Tork,  we  copy  the  following  spirited  story/  etc 

Btm^vWABO  BuLWBB  LTRoir.  — '  Tlie  KmcXKBueteiB  Is  tfie  beat  Ameritei  peitodicsl  t  hava 
yet  aaan.    I  take  pleasure  in  endoeing  you  an  article  which  was  penned  exprasdy  for  your  work.' 

CKablu  DiCKXifs,  Ea^ — I  read  the  KmcxxBBociaiB  with  very  great  pieaaor^  It  ia  Indeed  a 
meet  vnrioua  and  enlartaining  periodieaL  It  allbrds  me  pleesure  tocontributa  to  the  pagaa  of  a 
w«A  wfeleh  nnaiban  a«ong  its  regular  correspondents  snah  writen  aa  Br.  IttvnM.' 


Ext.  Dr.  Dick,  Bcotland.—  *I  have  read  a  mod  many  of  the  artldea  in  the  fow  nnmbaraof  Ika 
it  me,  and  ibd  nam  1  -      - 


EmcEBBBOcxn  which  you  sent  me,  and  ibidtnem  to  poasem  great  merit    Eafa  af  Ha  i»s^ei%  tela 

trna,  were  toe  "-^^  ' * -.-^    .^   _.^. — «     .    .,^ —    ..-  .. 

tasteeof  thei 


true,  were  too  light  for  my  serious  turn  of  mind ;  yet  the  whole  appears  weDealeulatad  to  gratiiy  the 
"  ammofnadan.* 


Caft.  F.  llAxAtAT. — '  ton  fluke  an  excellent  Magaxine — spirited,  variooo^  and  original.   I  kowa 
■yOtfsiBiifai'wfflradeet  no  dlacraditi<pon  the  gbodcodapany  in  whkh  te  win  fad  limit' 

TxEiD— $5  per  annmn  in  adranee.    AH  rtnuttaaeet  mut  be  made  to 

JOHN  ALLEN,  PnUUier. 

T Hi  feSUnimng  penoiie  ai«  anUieris^d  to  receive  nliMriben  and  collect  eobaerip- 
tkme  on  aocoimt  wf  the  KitfcnuooKBa  MAOkznrs. 


IhuHianiT  M.  LKWukoar  Tra^Binif  Afsat  ftr  Alnta&a  asd 

Mm.  IflUBt  E.  JamM)  for  the  Sootbem  and  Switli^weetefB  Stalls  mtMi  ht 

Jambs  K.  Wmm.!,  WajLux  H.  Wbld,  O.  H.  P.  Stim,  Jobii  E  Wbw,  B.  R 

HoMKT,  T.  g.  WATiiuiAir,  Rsnam  A.  HnmiT  and  Joan  Coixjiml 

Mn,C.W.J*iDH^fortheWeile»Statea,Iowa,and  WiiDairfn,  avirted  hy  J. 

Bon  SinTH,  J.  T.  Dbnt,  T.  Y.  JnimiifCM,  T.  GAjtrnfu  Smni,  and  FknnnicB 

J.  Hai 


JUST    PUBLISHED. 
THE 

DECURATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE, 

SMBidd  »7  0«I.  VILUMaVUr, 

FOR  THE  ROTDNDA  AT  WASHINGTON, 

EHCBATED  OH   STEBIm 

1S7  ^0  Oig  (S)iBscei£'sro 


THIB    GREAT    NATIONAL    PICTURE 
vamTmAzvtt  o7  ^ii  ssa  ue 


LEGlfil*ATTVE,   mLtTAST,  OPI>   FBUXXWH,  AND  FU9LID  tUIl*: 


All  ibytild  be  dio  EspuUiottD  Sniblem  in  the  boBM  of  irv«f7 


The  otse  of  the  EagrmD^  k  81  by  31  ineliea.  It  b  prioled  on 
the  beat  plate  ptper,  S8  by  88  inchee,  and  can  be  aent  bj  Expreet^ 
othf  waasL    FoMafo^  9}  oessis. 

Frioe  tS  per  oopy  |  bei£  Ixidk  proo&,  $5*  A  Ifbeml  dineimi 
wiU  be  made  to  a§eiiy. 

W.  L,  ORM8BY, 

Jb|ffw«f«  110  JMm^i^mf^ 

N£W-Yo»L 


QBSAT  mDtrCEMENT  TO  SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE 

finifkerbotktr. 

Evevy  penon  who  will  send,  />offl  jiuid,  to  the  pubHiber  of  iUa 
MefesmOr  aias  dollar*  ^  eh  all  receiTe  a  t3  copy  of  the  ab<yve 
gf^Ting  and  tbifl  Magazine  for  one  year«     1>ii«et  to 
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Th£  Thirty -first  Volume  of  the  Knickkrbockbr  Maoazinb  commenced  on  the 
first  of  January,  1848.    The  work  has  been  oo  long  before  the  public,  that  it  is  not 
deemed  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  its  claims  to  general  favor.    The  anneied  List  of  t 
Contributors  to  the  Magazine,  and  a  few  notices  of  the  work,  (up  to  and  including 
the  last  number)  will  8i:%ciently  attest  its  character  and  its  popularity: 
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Thk  fore|roiD(r  li»t  included  aim  Robert  Sootnbt,  R«v.  Timothy  Funt,  MIm  Lahmb,  Ce. 
Justice  McLLCM.  Ttromb  Powcr,  Robbrt  C.  Sards,  Willis  Gaylobd  Clark,  B.  B.TBATGSSt, 
Dr.  Caleb  Tickmor.  Wm.  H.  Simmonr,  Johw  Sawdcrrom,  tbe  <  Americaa  i«  P«m,*  Nicrolar  Bxih 
DLB,  Mifls  Mary-Amrb  Browne,  (MrR.  Gray,)  Eng^Rnd,  Rsv.  Dr.  Bramtlby,  South-Carolina,  Wil- 
liam L.  Stomb,  R«v.  Dr.  Bsarlby,  New-Jerssy,  J.  H.  Hillhovss,  and  other  dJRtfaig^tRhud  wricsn 
who  have  '  paid  the  debt  of  nature.'  The  following  noticeR  of  the  Knickbrbocxbr  are  from  the 
American  and  EngliRh  preaa,  and  lirom  American  and  Britiah  writera  of  diRtinction . 

*  Thb  first  number  of  the  Twtttff- Seventh  Vohme  of  this  venerable  and  wklely-popolar  periadkal 
appearR  qpon  entirely  new  and  beautiful  type,  jnall  ita  departmenta  {  and  in  ita  rich  aad  diveraiied 
eoatenta,  continuee  to  vindloate  ita  reputation  a«  the  moat  agreeable  and  eatertaininr  Mafasinepsb* 
lished  in  the  United  Sutea.  When  we  first  Riarted  tbe  old  *  Nsw-Yorker.*  our  friend  ClaRX  had 
preceded  ua  aa  Editor  of  the  KniokxrSocksr  about  a  twelvemonth;  it  haa  now  reached  ani^ 
f  reatly  beyond  that  of  any  American  Monthly ;  a  fact  which  literally  *  apeaka  volnoMa*  in  praiRe 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  haa  been  conducted.  No  number  of  the  K.  haa  ever  been  iRRaed 
under  .Clabk'r  Rupervision  that  did  not  bear  indubitable  evidence  of  editorial  care,  and  anzioai 
thottf ht  and  well-directed  labor  enatamped  upon  itR  pafee.  We  have  known  no  monthly,  of  tkv 
country  or  Europe,  ro  thoroughly  edited,  in  the  Rtricteat  aenae  of  the  term.  With  a  corpa  of  osn- 
tribotorR  embracing  the  moRt  eminent  writers  of  the  country,  with  not  a  few  from  the  other  aids  of 
tiie  water,  it  haa  been  able  to  praaent  articlea  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  mad  fan  rich  varletT  1  whil^ 
as  if  emulouR  of  the  contributed  portions,  the  editoriu  department  haa  regularly  iaereaaedui  variety 
and  abundance.'— Ae»- Fork  Dait^  Tribune,  1 

'  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  unfhiling  promptitude  of  thia  old  Monthly,  ezeept  perhapa   I 
Ita  cooRtant  and  cooRtantly  tncreaaing  excellenoe.    Mathematieiana  tell  us  of  certain  cttrrea  ealled 
atfmptotee,  whose  peculiarity  la  alwaya  to  apprbaeh  each  otkm^  and  yet,  even  when  infifrftely  ex- 
tended,  never  to  interHoct.    The  KmoKSBBOCKBR,  which  haa  reached  an  age  fbr  a  Magasiiia  much 
greater  than  a  hundred  yesra  for  a  man,  and  only  to  be  attained  by  a  more  marvelloaa  mirac  a,has 

Crpetually  approached  the  highoRt  pORsible  point  of  Interest  and  excellence ;  and  yet  it  aoesRs  la 
ve  an  exeelner^  for  each  number  aeema  better  than  that  which  went  before.  How  it  is  dons  our 
friend  CLikRK  may  understand r- but  it  is  a  sealed  mystery  to  us.  There  is  no  publication  in  the 
United  Stated  that  has  so  attractive  or  popular  a  feature  as  the  Editor'e  Table  of  the  KmcXBB^ 

SOCKBR.'  —  Tfe»'T§rk  O^mrier  emd  Mnqmrer.  

Q^  See  UUrtf  p^e  ef  O^tr, 
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NOTICE. 

Country  Subscribers  who  are  in  arrears  should  recollect  to 
make  returns  for  what  we  send  them.  Remittances  to  be  made 
to  John  Allen, 

139  Nassau-street, 
New-York. 

Mr.  T.  p.  Williams  is  our  General  Agent  to  receive  the 
names  of  Subscribers.  Editors  and  others  kindl]^  interested  in  the 
circulation  of  this  Magazine,  will  oblige  us  by  facilitating  hii 
designs. 

Entered,  tecordms^  to  the  act  of  Congreoi,  in  the  year  1848, 
BY  JOHN  ALLEN. 
In  the  Clerk's  oflioe  of  the  Distriot  Court  of  the  Soathera  Dietriot  of  Now-Yoik 
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*  QuiiHiuiD  sgnut  b<nniiwi»  votmiit  timorf  ini  vuliipti^ 
Gandia,  diMnrmu,  nostii  fiurrago  UbellL' 

Theresa  Von  Hofrath  !  How  can  I  delineate  OolJ  character ;  bow 
can  I  approach  thee,  sweet,  gentle,  heavenly  Theresa !  A  sacred 
awe  conies  over  me,  a  mysterious  reluctance  pervades  my  spirit,  as  I 
bring  back  the  recollection  of  the  days  passed  with  thee,  dear  The- 
resa !  And  shall  I  again  summon  those  fond  associations,  and  recall 
those  happy-spent  hours  1  Can  I  bear  to  dwell  upon  them,  and  live 
them  over  ?     'T  is  an  agonizing  happiness — a  blissful  torture ! 

I  am  calm,  nevertheless,  as  I  pencil  the  above  words—- very  calm. 
Why  should  I  not  be  calm  1  True,  the  days  of  the  years  of  my  life 
are  numbered,  but  the  allotment  is  universal,  and  not  to  be  dreaded. 
*  Birth'  and  '  Death'  are  words  merely.    '  Change  and  change'  define 

NoTS.  ~  By  the  <  America'  steamer,  which  arriTed  at  New-Tork  a  few  dayi  lince,  we  receiTed 
tibe  fonowing: 

'  8xB :  Tonr  letter  in  answer  to  mine  of  sixteenth  Angnat  laat,  was  receired  by  me  in  dne 
wsncn^.  I  considered  any  reply  nnnecessary  until  I  had  something  to  communicate  toncUng 
the  as.  which  it  waa  your  object  to  recorer.  I  now  enclose  the  vs.  itsell  From  its  a^ypear- 
ance  I  judge  that  it  is  complete ;  and  1  am  satisfied,  from  the  circnmstsnces  related  by  you,  that 
yoa  are  properly  entitled  to  the  possession  of  it.  The  absence  of  the  Hon.  CiiAax.BB  Ls  Fsvaa 
from  England  has  hitherto  prevented  my  ascertaining  whether  it  was  in  his  charge.  The  late 
revolutionary  events,  however,  have  caused  him  to  anticipate  his  return,  and,  as  you  see,  my 
inquiry  has  proved  successful. 

*  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  accomplish  what  you  desired.  I  hare  received 
the  numbers  of  your  excellent  Magazine  with  regularity,  for  which  please  aeeept  my  thaaka. 

'  I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  £nr, 

*  Your  moat  obedient  serraat, 

'  94  Sfae-XoiM,  AfdUcrstary.'  •Eswabd  Ltvos.' 

'We  have  only  to  add  to  the  foregoing,  that  we  are  poaltiTely  in  pcaaesslbn  of  the  long-songht- 
for  MS.,  entire,  lEz>   KvicxsiuoeKsx. 
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them.  Even  now  I  see  the  world  recede  ;  but  I  carry  mjfself  about 
with  me  wherever  I  am  transported.  Therefore  hath  Memory  her 
poition  in  my  immortality.  .... 

Yes,  I  am  calm  when  I  speak  of  Theresa  Von  Hofrath.  Why 
should  I  nttt  be  calm  1  In  her  gentle  conduct ;  in  her  quiet  life ;  in 
the  mild  dignity  of  her  nature ;  in  her  child-like  simplicity ;  in  her 
deep,  unwavering  faith  ;  what  is  there,  I  ask,  in  the  recollection  of  all 
these,  to  make  my  heatt  beat  the  quicker,  or  cause  my  pulse  to  fluc- 
tuate with  an  unwonted  trembling  ?  Yes,  I  am  calm  ;  very  calm ! 
•  ■  •  ■  • 

Theresa  Von  Hofrath,  under  God,  thou  didst  save  my  soul  1  With- 
out thee  I  had  been  lost  Ay,  I  see  the  precipice  over  which  I  was 
hastening.  I  see  thy  hand  extended  to  save.  Which,  which  shall  it 
be  1  A  plunge — a  struggle ;  death,  or  a  turning  aside — a  con- 
flict— everlasting  life !..... 

Shall  I  see  thee  never  and  never  more,  Theresa  Von  Hofrath  ? 
Shall  thy  deep,  earnest,  soul- absorbing  eyes  nevep  again  meet  mine  1 
never,  never  again  1  Shall  heart  and  soul  never  again  beat  in  sym- 
pathy with  heart  and  soul,  and  revel  in  the  ecstatic  elysium  of  a  new 
communion  1 

I  ¥»iLL  NOT  believe  it,  although  a  god  should  declare  it  unto  me! 
Sooner  will  I  believe  that  heart  and  soul  and  God  are  naught  I     .     . 

f 

Hush !  be  still,  rebellious  tempter !  Dare  not  to  disturb  the  calm 
current  of  my  thoughts  !  Down,  down,  ye  mocking  suggestions ! 
Away,  ye  dark,  thick,  brooding  fancies  ! — hence!  all,  all!  At  any 
rate,  your  time  is  not  yet.  The  mysterious  union  of  body  and  spirit 
still  is,  though  faintly  indeed  doth  Vitality  in  me  perform  her  office ; 
but  the  wheel  is  not  yet  broken :  I  am  at  the  helm  still !  Therefore, 
fiendish  Doubt,  thou  supple,  cowardly  slave  of  evil,  avaunt ! 

I  WILL  that  I  believe. 
I  DO  believe ! 

Why  have  I  to  fight  this  battle  over  and  over  ?  Why  this  never- 
ceasing,  never-ending  wrestling, '  not  with  flesh  and  blood  only,  bat 
with  principalities,  with  powers,  with  the  rulers  of  darkness  of  this 
world,  with  the  spiritual  powers  of  evil  in  the  heavens  ?' 

Have,  then,  spirits  of  evil  this  power  to  assault  us  1  Would  that 
I  were  convinced  of  it !  for  thou;;h  assailed  by  a  myriad  of  fiends,  I 
could  glory  in  the  contest ;  joyfully  could  I  struggle  with  any  thiog» 
with  all  things  out  of  myself;  but  to  find  my  enemy  within  my  gates ; 
to  cherish  in  my  bosom  the  viper  that  stings  me ;  to  be  forced  to  keep 
it  theref  yet  keep  it  under — ha !  that  is  the  fearful  fight ! 

*MJXH  ^ij,   tpafiiv^  *  AS  AN  AT  OS  iariv    i^   TOMxt^ri/,   xal  ipvlaxrig 

The  world  beyond  is  the  world  of  reality.  Here  the  world  of 
shadows  and  of  images.  Yet  to  take  leave  of  this  commodious 
f^rame-work;  to  step  out  alone  and  unattended  upon  thy  journey 
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to somewhere  f    Hath  the  thought  no  terror  for  thee  1  Doth  it 

not  bring  with  it  an  inner  shuddering  ?  .  .  . 

No!  .  .  . 

Jtdothf  .  .  .NO! 


Well,  what  was  I  to  do,  now  that  I  had  got  to  Leipsic  and  stood 
upon  German  ground  1  I  first  determined  to  know  wnat  was  going 
an  among  the  young  men.  Poor  wretch  that  I  was !  how  I  stood 
beating  my  head  against  the  wall,  without  being  able  to  burst  through 
the  adamantine  gates  that  kept^me  a  prisoner !  Oh  !  how  I  longed 
to  break  the  shell  and  get  at  the  kernel !  how  I  struggled  for  my 
eyes  to  be  opened,  for  I  felt  all  the  discomfort  of  blindness.  I  am 
aware  that  a  certain  class  of  persons  will  exclaim :  '  What  was  the 
matter  with  this  youth  1  Had  he  not  kind  friends,  bright  prospects, 
health,  youthful  vigor,  and  a  sufficiency  of  this  world's  wealth  1 
What  did  he  want  V  My  only  answer  to  such  is,  I  labor  not  for  you, 
but  for  those  that  sympathize  in  my  narrative ;  (I  say  in  my  narrative, 
not  in  myself  individually ;)  and  if  in  the  detail  of  this  strictly  and 
literally  true  experience  I  come  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the  assist- 
ance of  kindred  minds  struggling  in  a  similar  contest,  I  am  content ; 
fer  my  labor  shall  not  have  been  in  vain.     Enough. 

I  was  eager  then  for  some  explanation  of  what  was  ;  I  longed  to 
know.  Had  the  alternative  been  placed  before  me,  as  it  was  before 
the  first  man, '  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die !'  I 
should  have  incurred  the  penalty  without  the  aid  of  the  tempter 
serpent  or  the  tempter  woman.  My  previous  intercourse  vrith  the 
world  had  thrown  no  light  upon  the  mystery  of  tioing.  I  had  thus 
far  seen  every  thing  under  constraint.  Even  my  wild  excursion  to 
St.  Rilda,  the  memory  of  which  I  dearly  cherished,  did  not  help  me 
in  the  difficult  point.  Like  the  child  who  must  break  his  bauble  to 
find  out  how  it  is  put  together,  so  I  proceeded  to  break  in  pieces  the 
patch-work  which  makes  up  society,  and  which  compose  what  is 
ordinarily  called  life. 

What  youth  has  not  experienced  a  chill  pass  across  hin\  when  first 
introduced,  after  leaving  home,  to  a  circle  of  new-made  acquaint- 
ances, whose  very  cheerfulness  makes  him  sad,  and  whose  stirring 
but  welcome  greeting  causes  his  heart  to  sink  low  down  in  his  breast  1 
But  I  had  no  such  feelings.  So  great  was  my  curiosity  to  make 
ac^quaintance  with  things  as  they  were,  without  the  restraint,  I  may 
say,  of  God  or  man  upon  my  thoughts  and  actions,  that  it  was  the 
all-absorbing  desire  of  my  soul.  After  all,  considering  the  recluse 
life  that  I  had  led,  and  the  strong  passions  which  were  seeking  deve- 
lopment within  me,  tbb  could  not  be  wondered  at. 

I  lived  with  Herr  Von  Hofi-ath.  I  had  a  quiet  apartment,  with  a 
pleasant  prospect  from  the  wind'  'W,  and  the  large  and  well-,  ejected 
library  of  the  Professor  afforded  abundant  occupation  for  me  when  I 
was  disposed  to  read.  The  Professor  himself  was  at  all  times  a  cheer- 
fbl  as  weQ  as  a  most  instructive  companion. 
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The  first  feeling  that  I  enjoyed  was  a  sense  of  freedom.  Not  the 
slightest  restriction  was  put  upon  me.  The  Professor  conversed  with 
and  advised  me,  started  new  ideas,  awoke  in  my  mind  new  trains  of 
thought ;  but  he  did  not  attempt  to  fetter  me  ;  he  laid  down  no  Tules ; 
he  insisted  upon  no  conditions ;  he  prescribed  no  limits.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  pomt  out  what  course  I  had  better  adopt,  and  what  lec- 
turers I  had  better  follow.  Where  he  saw  that  he  had  made  a  sug- 
gesti'  >n  not  to  my  taste,  he  forbore  to  press  it,  but  turned  to  something 
else ;  there  was  no  dictation,  no  assumed  air  of  superior  knowledge 
or  intelligence.  The  Professor  treated  me  as  a  fellow-laborer,  not  as 
a  child ;  and  while  he  gave  me,  with  the  most  unaffected  simplicity, 
the  benefit  of  his  experience,  he  would  always  congratulate  me  that 
I  was  young,  and  had  the  years  of  my  life  in  expectation.  The  im- 
portance thus  given  to  living,  had  a  wholesome  effect  upon  me,  for  I 
beheld  in  the  Professor  a  bright  example  of  it. 

I  was  not  long  in  making  friends  with  a  good  number  of  my  fellow 
students.  My  several  acquirements,  purchased  by  years  of  severe 
study,  stood  me  in  good  part  now.  I  could  converse  fluently  in  many 
of  the  modem  languages,  and  thanks  to  De  Lisle,  was  well  acquainted 
with  ancient  literature. 

At  that  time,  there  was  scarcely  an  Englishman  at  Leipsic.  This 
of  itself  enabled  me  to  make  acquaintances  readily,  for  being  looked 
upon  with  rather  an  inquisitive  eye,  the  young  men  were  willing 
enough  to  gratify  their  curiosity,  whUe  they  could  at  the  same  time 
show  civility  to  tihe  object  of  it. 

So  I  soon  got  to  feel  at  home  wher/iver  I  was,  and  then  I  went  to 
work  at  my  old  lesson,  the  *  what  and  the  why.^  My  first  marvel  was  to 
witness  the  strange  way  the  mad  fellows  who  called  themselves  stu- 
dents, lived.  The  apparent  contradiction  in  their  actions  from  one 
hour  to  another,  and  the  singular  mixture  of  chaos  and  order  in  all 
they  undertook,  struck  me  as  inexplicable.  Young  men  who  were 
engaged  over  night  in  the  wildest  dissipation,  I  beheld  the  next  morn- 
ing seriously  engrossed  by  an  ethical  lecture  from  Herr  Von  Hofralb, 
or  engas^ed  upon  some  abstruse  subject,  requiring  the  most  patient 
and  attentive  consideration;  they  would  take  full  notes  of  every  lec- 
ture, and  afterward  re-write  them  in  order.  The  wildest  and  the 
most  blasphemous  opinions  were  freely  broached  and  bandied  and 
discussed,  and  even  when  considered  untenable,  were  not  altogether 
reprobated. 

fivery  thing  seemed  in  a  formative  state.  Darkness  brooded,  while 
light  illumined.  The  good  and  the  evil ;  the  sensual  and  the  8piri^ 
ual ;  the  sacred  and  the  sinful  were  jumbled  up,  discussed,  pulled  in 
pieces,  and  put  together ;  but  still  nothing  came  of  it  so  far  as  I  could 
see. 

Then  I  asked  myself,  What  are  they  df  dng  ]  —  to  what  end  are  they 
living ;  —  what  will  come  to  pass  out  of  this  ] 

Among  the  students  was  one  Friedrich  Rauffmann,  a  native  of 
Breslau.  This  young  man  happened  to  meet  me  immediately  afler  my 
arrival  in  Leipsic,  and  without  introduction  on  either  side  we  got  ac- 
quainted and  Decame  fiiends. 
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His  appearance  first  attracted  me  toward  him.  He  was  abuat 
twenty  years  old.  His  stature  rather  below  the  ordinary  height ;  his 
.  chest  and  shoulders  were  large  and  unwieldy ;  his  countenance, though 
thoroughly  Grennan,  was  animated.  Light  bro  wif  hair,  inclined  some- 
what to  curl,  fell  negligently  OTor  his  forehead  which  was  the  only 
beautiful  feature  he  possessed,  and  that  was  beautiful  indeed.  Ima* 
gination  and  wit,  reflection  and  the  power  of  analysis,  honesty  and 
singleness  of  purpose,  were  all  expressed  in  the  clear  outline.  His 
&ce  was  ordinary ;  his  eyes  grey,  not  handsome  but  expressive.  To 
look  at  him  one  would  have  supposed  that  he  had  a  head  or  rather  a 
forehead  that  did  not  belon g  to  mm.  Not  that  his  other  features  were 
ugly  or  unexpressive,  but  because  that  was  so  perfect. 

This  Friedrich  Kaufimann  was  honest.  Before  heaven  I  believe 
it.  He  was  an  enthusiast  without  being  a  hypocrite  or  self-deceived. 
He  knew  always  what  he  was  doing,  but  he  was  still  an  enthusiast 
I  could  trust  to  Kauffman,  and  we  learned  to  like  each  other.  I  do 
not  mean  that  I  confided  in  him  ;  my  bitter  disappointment  with  De 
Lisle  had  taught  me  a  lesson  :  beside,  with  me  tAe  day  had  pauedjbr 
all  thai,  but  I  could  talk  and  compare  views  and  reason  wiui  my  new 
friend,  and  hear  him  in  return  with  real  satis&ction,  for  I  knew  he 
spoke  ingenuously. 

There  was  a  club  at  that  time  in  Leipsic,  called  '  THE  FREE 
SPEAKERS.'  The  club  embraced  bat  twelve  members  in  aU. 
They  met  almost  every  evening  at  an  appointed  rendezvous,  and  ut- 
tered, or  professed  to  utter,  what  was  in  their  mind*. 

Their  motto  was, 

*  EvUtuupokmbnedt  eoO,* 

*  Good  untpoken  U  bamn.' 

Friedrich  Rauflman  was  the  originator  and  leading  spirit  of  dus  little 
society.  We  had  not  been  long  together  before  he  urged  me  to  join 
it  It  was  a  select  and  sacred  circle  of  true  men,  he  said,  ana  he 
could  in  no  way  show  his  friendship  for  me  so  much  as  to  ask  me  to 
make  one  in  it 

I  did  not  quite  relish  this  open  principle  of  the  club,  provided  in- 
deed one  was  really  honest  and  lived  up  to  it  On  the  other  hand 
my  cariosity  prevented  me  from  altogether  declining  the  offer. 

Tell  me  first,  said  I,  what  do  you  mean  by 

*Eva  tuupokm  kntdt  evtL* 
*Qcodun»pokeHUbmrTmt' 

I  had  supposed  that  half  the  victory  was  gained  over  ouiselves 
when  we  confined  our  evil  thoughts  to  our  bosoms. 

'  Not  so,'  exclaimed  Kauffman  vnth  earnestness..  *  Give  your  evil 
thoughts  so  much  as  a  place  to  harbor,  and  they  will  spin  their  slimy 
meshes  over  the  fine  frame-work  and  around  the  delicate  tendrils  of 
your  heart  and  lay  their  eggB  there,  and  these  will  hatch  and  breed,  and 
breed  and  breed  again,  while  you,  the  miserable  victim,  dare  not  let 
them  out  for  lack  of  moral  courage,  or  for  fear  of  the  harm  they  will 
do  to  others !  No ;  turn  out  the  unclean  spirits,  and  if  you  choose,  pray 
fin:  some  herd  of  swine,  that  they  may  enter  into  tfaem,  and  let  the 
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whole  brood  run  violently  down  a  steep  place  into  the  sea  and  be 
choked.' 

But  is  it  not  enough  that  I  drag  these  forward  into  my  own  pre- 
sence and  there  pass  sentence  upon  them  1  Are  not  others  made 
worse  by  the  knowledge  that  I  have  within  me  so  much  that  is  an- 
worthy  1 

No,  St.  Leger,  it  is  not  enough ;  you  cannot  rid  yourself  in  this  way. 
What  says  your  immortal  Shakspeare  : 

*Mai/  one  bepardoned^  and  retain  the  oftnce  f* 

'  Summon  the  culprits  into  your  own  view.  Nay,  banish  them  as 
you  try  to  persuade  yourself  you  have  done'  — 

'  Heaven  should  be  my  witness  to  that,'  interrupted  I. 

'  Ay  Heaven  in  thy  mouth,  but  in  thy  heart  the  evil  still  grows  and 
bristles  and  swells ;  but  say  it  out,  with  die  honest  purpose  of  rid- 
dance, to  true  sympathisers,  to  manly  men. —  Yet  stay;  let  me  explain 
myself  more  calmly.' 

'  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  have  evil  in  you.  Whether  much 
or  little,  it  matters  not;  how  it  came  there  it  matters  not;  when  it 
came,  it  matters  not ;  that  is,  it  matters  not  for  my  argument.  Now 
your  moral  sense  (never  mind  about  a  definition  for  that  either)  your 
moral  sense  condemns  the  evil ;  while  your  baser  sense  tempts  you 
to  the  practice.  I  do  not  advocate  a  d*»semination  of  your  evil  thoughts, 
neither  do  I  advise  an  indiscriminate  out-speaking  of  them  to  whom- 
ever you  chance  to  meet,  nor  a  mere  babbling  of  words,  without  thought 
or  reflection,  even  to  a  friend.  For  to  disseminate  evil,  because  it 
is  in  you,  is  monstrous ;  to  open  your  heait  to  the  simple  or  the 
scomer  is  folly ;  to  utter  words  without  meaning  is  idiocy  But  I 
do  advise  to  the  selection  of  ^ends  who  have  a  kindred  purpose ; 
who  shall  be  searchers  after  Truth,  and  with  such  to  be  ^fru 
speaker.  Call  it  a  confessional,  if  you  will ;  save  that  the  confessions 
are  mutual  which  of  itself  alters  their  character.  Yet  believe  me,  the 
effect  upon  the  heart  is  ennobling.  The  good  that  we  utter  is,  by  that 
act,  made  strong  and  permanent  within  us,  while  it  enriches  those  to 
whom  we  impait  it.  The  evil  which  we  boldly  bring  to  light  and  ex- 
pose, by  that  act,  perishes,  while  it  has  no  power  to  corrupt  There- 
fore we  gather  strength,  instead  of  betraying  weakness,  when  we  speak 
out  to  friendly  minds  what  is  in  our  hearts.' 

'  But  is  there  not  danger,'  said  I,  '  that  in  a  society  like  yours,  there 
will  grow  up  a  purpose  of  display,  rather  than  of  open  ingenuous 
speech.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  select  one  friend  for  such  an  object, 
and,'  I  added,  for  the  sake  of  provoking  further  discussion,  *  would  it 
not  be  better  that  that  one  should  be  of  the  sofler  sex.' 

'  O !  foolish  of  heart,'  exclaimed  Kauffman,  <  that  cannot  under- 
stand ;  or  else,  which  I  the  rather  judge,  O !  perverse  of  mind  that 
will  not ;  b^  it  known  that  in  the  intercourse  of  two  minds  only  (which 
is  your  first  suggestion)  there  is  induced  a  moral  and  intellectual  cove- 
toumess  ;  I  call  it  by  that  name,  having  no  better  at  hand  ;  since  what  is 
uttered  by  either,  whether  of  good  or  of  evil,  is  not  nut-gpoken  hntntm-' 
Jided.    The  friends  get  to  be  confidants,  and  selfishness  of  purpose 
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gradually  becomes  paramount  in  both.  The  good  is  approved,  to  be 
sure,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  hoarded  up  for  ute  on  proper  occasions, 
while,  if  the  truth  were  known,  the  evil  is  served  much  the  same  way.' 

'  We]l/  said  I, '  what  say  you  to  my  second  suggestion,  the  selec- 
tion of  one  of  the  other  sex  V 

*  Are  yoa  jesting  with  me,  fellow  student  1* 

'  No !' 

'  Do  you  seriously  ask  whether,  instead  of  healthfiil  intercourse 
with  manly  intellects  it  is  not  better  to  select  for  the  object  a  woman 
or  perhaps  some  mawkish  love-lorn  girl  ]  Why,  a  woman  will  make 
for  you  a  very  holy  sentiment  out  of  a  wicked  reality,  and  a  kind  of 
divine  beatitude  out  of  a  wicked  sentiment  She  will  bid  you  cherish 
your  sins,  so  long  as  they  be  daring,  high-wrought  and  have  a  smack 
of  the  super  sensual  about  them,  and  so  long  as  you  will  lisp  your 
confessional  into  her  ear.  Nay,  say  to  a  woman  that  you  are  a  devil 
incarnate  and  she  will  beg  you  to  be  a  devil  still,  so  long  as  you  are  a 
very  valiant  devil,  and  belong  to  her !  St.  Leger,  St.  Leger  1  remem- 
ber what  I  tell  you  ;  trust  in  hen.  Not  to  one  in  confidence,  but  open 
your  heart  to  true  hearts^  Dare  to  seem  what  you  are.  Resolve  to  be 
what  you  seem.  Above  all  things  deceive  not  yourself.  It  is  the 
part  of  a  fiend  to  deceive  another ;  it  is  the  part  of  both  fiend  and 
fool  to  practice  a  self-deception !'  ...  As  Kaufiman  finished  speak- 
ing his  eyes  flashed,  his  chest  expanded,  and  his  whole  firame  appeared 
agitated  by  the  intensity  of  his  emotions. 

I  took  no  notice  of  his  excitement,  but  after  musing  a  moment, 
replied  quietly : 

'  My  friend,  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny  any  thing  you  have  said, 
nor  yet  can  I  say  that  I  am  ready  to  give  my  entire  acquiescence 
thereto.  The  discussion  will  do  me  good.  I  am  ready  fiir  it,  carry 
it  where  you  will,  say  in  it  what  you  will-  '  What  man  dare,  I  dare ;' 
for  I  believe  the  maxim  of  one  of  your  poets,  that  we  arrive  at  truth 
through  extremes,  and  that  we  must  first  exhaust  error,  and  often 
madness,  before  we  can  reach  the  bright  goal  of  peaceful  wisdom.  ^ 
But  tell  me,  Kauflman — and  remember  that  I  want  truth  in  your  re- 
ply, for  I  think  I  have  discovered  in  you  one  foible  which  it  is  the 
part  of  friendship  to  point  out — tell  me,  have  you  not  had  some  se- 
rious love-passage  ere  now]  I  believe  you  have.  Your  friend 
coultl  not  be  brought  to  think  as  you  did.  You  felt  that  she  was 
boimd  to  do  so.  You  became  angry ;  you  acted  foolishly ;  you  lost 
her!' 

'  You  have  hit  the  nail  upon  the  head,'  interrupted  the  student, 
with  a  forced  laugh ;  *  not  another  blow  ;   it  is  driven  deep  enough.' 

'  Yet  let  the  circumstance  teach  you  a  lesson,'  I  continued  ;  *  if 
we  really  seek  for  and  worship  the  Beautiful  and  the  Good,  and  the 
Just — TO  KJAON,  TO  JlJBON^  TO  JIKjIION^vrhj  insist 
upon  our  doing  this  in  one  beaten  way,  according  to  one  prescribed 
formula,  by  one  fixed  course  of  thought  or  reasoning  1  So  long  as 
we  reach  the  goal,  why  wrangle  with  each  other  about  the  different 
routes  or  means  of  conveyance  1  Is  not  the  harmony  of  souls  a 
higher  point  to  attain  than  the  unison  of  souls  1     We  must  not  claim 
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that  others  shoald  thmk  with  our  thoughts  ;  it  is  much  happier  if  their 
thoughts  harmonize  with  ours.  Therefore  be  arbitrary  with  no  one 
except  yourself.' 

*  "So  more  now/  replied  Rauffman ;  *  we  shall  do  each  other  good. 
Think  of  my  proposition  for  our  society.  I  will  see  you  to-morrow. 
Nay,  not  to-morrow/  he  continued,  thoughtfully ;  '  not  to-morrow, 
but  the  day  after.     Good-bye  !' 

We  separated,  and  I  walked  slowly  to  the  Rosenthal.  This  was 
my  first  serious  conversation  with  a  fellow-student,  and  my  mind  by 
the  exercise  acquired  a  more  healthful  tone.  Others  beside  myself, 
then,  were  tortured  by  doubts  and  anxieties,  with  speculations  and 
with  yague  surmises.  I  was  not  in  the  wilderness  alone.  My  heart 
beat  with  a  stronger  confidence ;  the  weight  upon  it  was  a  little 
lightened. 

Before  the  door  of  Herr  Von  Hofrath  I  met  Theresa.  Although 
we  were  Hying  in  the  same  house,  I  had  had  but  little  opportunity  of 
becoming  intimate  with  her  during  the  first  days  of  my  sojourn,  in 
consequence  of  the  many  things  which  required  my  attention,  and 
which  kept  me  nearly  all  the  time  in  the  town.     Beside,  the  young 

f'rl  had  her  own  round  of  duties,  and  was  not  always  yisible  when 
might  haye  wished  to  see  her.  As  I  approached  the  threshold,  she 
advanced  a  few  steps  to  meet  me.  The  sight  of  her  gave  me  a  thrill 
of  pleasure,  which  i  could  scarcely  account  for,  and  dispelled  in  a 
moment  the  effect  of  Rauffman's  bitter  philippic.  Was  it  not  strange ! 
How  on  a  sudden  does  the  young  pulse  quicken  !  how  on  a  sudden 
does  it  falter !  What  a  slight  thing  will  disturb  its  eouipoise !  How 
differant  from  the  calm,  unruffled,  measured  beat  of  the  experimced 
heart,  which  seeks  and  only  seeks  repose  I 

Theresa  advanced  to  meet  me.  '  I  hoped  you  would  have  re- 
turned earl^,'  she  exclaimed.  '  My  father  and  myself  were  invited 
to  visit  a  friend  at  some  little  distance  from  here.  We  wished  you 
to  go,  for  you  would  have  met  many  scholars ;  it  is  now  too  late.' 

'  But  why  did  you  remain  behind  V 

*  I  thought  that  the  empty  house  would  make  you  feel  solitary ; 
for  you  have  no  home-feeling  here.' 

'  I  love  to  be  alone,  and  to  feel  solitary  and  homeless,*  said  I, 
abruptly.  I  do  not  know  what  put  the  woixis  into  my  mouth,  or 
why  1  spoke  as  I  did.  There  is  a  strange  perversity  which  besets 
us  sometimes,  when  speaking  to  a  woman  whom  we  regard ;  we  say 
rude  things  when  our  feelings  are  gentle,  and  cruel  things  when  oar 
heaxts  are  tender. 

Theresa  looked  full  at  me  in  her  placid,  earnest  manner,  and  then 
asked:  'Whyl' 

I  felt  convicted  of  uttering  a  falsehood.  I  stood  abashed  for  a 
moment,  and  then  replied,  carelessly  enough  :  *  I  do  n't  know.^ 

Afber  this,  neither  of  us  spoke  for  several  minutes.  The  pause 
was  becoming  awkward  fi)r  me,  but  I  could  not  break  it.  Theresa 
spoke  first 

*  Are  all  Englishmen  like  you  1'  she  asked,  in  her  calm,  quiet  tone. 
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*  If  they  are/  I  answered, '  you  are  ready  to  pronounce  them  very 
disagreeable.' 

'  No,  but  I  feel  disappointed.' 
•Why]' 

*  My  father  has  always  described  the  English  character  in  a  way 
that  made  me  pleased  with  it,  and * 

*  I  will  not  force  you  to  finish  the  sentence,'  said  I,  bitterly,  (what 
right  had  /  to  feel  bitterly,  instead  of  the  young  girl  whose  feelings 
I  was  woimding  by  my  rudeness?)  *  I  will  finish  it  for  you.  You 
are  sorry  that  the  specimen  you  behold  in  me  should  not  tally  with  the 
description.' 

'  And  yet,'  said  Theresa,  without  appearing  to  hear  my  remark, 
'  it  was  of  your  father  that  my  father  used  to  speak ;  and  I  thought 
v?e  should  be  friends.' 

'  For  my  own  sake  I  shall  regret  it  if  we  are  not,'  was  my  cold 
reply ;  and  I  turned  away  and  entered  the  house,  leaving  Theresa 
still  standing  near  the  door. 


HEBO       AND       LEANOBB 


Hero,  apriauu  of  VeniUB^  tumding  6y  the  atUcr  at  Suiug. 

Long,  lon^  aj^o,  I  placed  my  torch 
Upon  the  Tone  tower's  dizzy  height, 
And  ne*er  so  late  Leandbr  came, 
When,  guided  by  its  beacon  flame, 
He  sought  me  in  the  silent  night 

Ah !  crael  youth !  some  fairer  moid 
Has  banished  Hero  from  your  heart ; 
How  vain  those  oaths  that  once  you  swore. 
By  that  bright  goddess  we  adore. 
That  ne'er  but  m  cold  death  we  'd  part 

And  welcome  now  that  death  to  me  ! 
To  live  is  but  to  weep  and  sigh  ; 
I  cannot  see  another  steal 
That  bliss  which  I  alone  should  feel ; 
T  is  better,  better  far,  to  die ! 

O,  goddess !  for  whose  holy  shrine. 
The  myrtle  with  the  rose  I  twine, 
O,  Venus,  lovely  queen ! 


Kned»  at  the  altar. 


Turn  not  thy  head  m  tconi  away, 
While  at  thy  feet  I  suppliant  pray. 
But  list  with  smile  serene. 


From  Heaven's  cloud-walled  realms  above 
Send  down  thy  gentle,  spotless  dove. 
To  cheer  my  fainting  heart 
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With  tiding!^  that  my  fean  are  vain, 
And  that  we  soon  ihall  meet  again, 
And  never,  never  part ! 

O,  hear  thy  weeping  aervant's  prayer. 
Sweet  goddess  of  the  flowing  hair. 
And  drop  one  pitying  tear ! 

By  thy  fond  love  for  Mtuiha's  son, 
By  the  bright  pabn  of  beauty  won, 
I  do  adjure  thee,  hear ! 

A  raeen  Jbaurg  aman^  the  cfimau. 

Dread  omen  of  approaching  wo, 
Away !  away !  thou  gloomy  bird, 
I  know  thee  for  Death's  fatal  token, 
That  veiled  in  sombre  hue  hath  spoken 
Words  that  my  shuddering  soul  has  heard. 

Dark  fears  begin  to  haunt  my  thoughts ! 
Hark  how  the  wild  wind  rushes  past. 
And  madly  now  the  billows  roar, 
As,  white  with  foam,  they  lash  the  shore. 
Urged  by  the  demons  of  the  blast ! 

RaumttotkealiarandktueUe^tim, 

Thou  queen  of  Cyprus'  rosy  isle. 
Sweet  goddess  of  the  sunny  smile, 
Adored  at  many  a  shiine : 

Say,  say,  at  least,  Leander  lives. 
Though  to  a  happier  maid  he  gives 
The  heart  that  once  was  mine ! 

The  beacon  fltuQe  is  sinking  low. 
Like  Hope  within  this  anxious  mind ; 
Once  more  I  '11  seek  the  tower's  height. 
For  scarcely  can  the  flickering  light 
Qear  the  rude  conflict  of  the  wind. 

Wrapped  in  the  gloomy  robe  of  night 
The  panting  breast  of  Ocean  lies. 
And  from  the  surges  as  they  sweep, 
With  thundering  sound  along  the  steep. 
On  high  the  briny  spray-cloud  flies. 

Ye  powers  above,  be  merciful ! 
Methinks  I  see  Lbandbr's  form  ; 
He  strives  to  gain  the  distant  shore. 
While  angry  billows  round  him  roar. 
And  all  the  sky  is  Uack  with  storm. 

'TIS  he!  'tis  he!  oh, faithful  heart ! 
How  have  I  wronged  thy  changeless  love ! 
He  sinks !  he  sinks !  —  no,  no !  once  more 
He  rises  'mid  the  ocean's  roar. 
Borne  high  the  baffled  waves  above. 
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He  calls !  he  calls !  or  did  I  hear 
Yon  fluttering  eea-bud's  moumfol  cry? 
The  tide  mm  swift ;  his  strenirth  fails  fast; 
He  scarce  can  battle  with  the  Mast : 
And  can  I  nought  bat  weep  and  sigh  ? 

He  calls  again !  I  hear  his  voice, 
Faint  and  more  faint  *mid  ocean's  roar } 
And  farther,  farther  in  the  deep, 
The  billows,  with  remorselesB  sweep, 
Eznlting  bear  him  from  the  shore. 

He  sinks!  he  sinks!  relentlett&te! 
What  sight  of  honor  meets  my  eyes ! 
bat  hark ! — e'en  from  the  g&tes  of  Jeath 
He  calb  my  name,  with  faifing  breath — ' 
My  name,  with  life's  last  sighs ! 

And  now,  alone  apoa  the  hei^t 
i  stand,  and  view  the  raging  wave, 
Alone !  alone !  for  all  I  lore 
The  conqnering  storms  eznlt  above. 


aennffiUm] 
that  dreary 


Down  in  that  dreary  ocean  grave ! 

O,  Loneliness !  how  dark,  ho#  dread, 
When  in  thy  shadow  sits  Despair ! 
Which,  like  the  g^ost  of  bliss  that 's  dead, 
Haunts  the  poor  soul  from  whence  it  fled. 
And  pale  and  gloomy  lingeis  there. 

What,  what  has  life  i^  store  for  me 
To  warm  again  this  fate-chilled  soal  1 
I  come,  LiANDia ! — soon  we  11  meet 
And  dnin  Oblivion's  goUet  sweet, 
Where  Lethe's  pleasant  waters  roU. 

Dark  Grief,  spread  wide  thv  shadowy  Inngs^ 

And  fiom  my  soul  forever  fly ; 

Since  nought  but  death  can  end  thy  sway, 

And  drive  thy  hatefdl  form  away, 

How  sweet,  how  Uissfol  't  is  to  die ! 

Blest  thought !  how  wide  yon  awfol  golf 
Extends  its  etiger  aims  tar  me, 
Down,  down,  a  hundred  fathoms  deep  1 
A  worthy  death,  a  noble  leap ! 
One  step,  and  I  am  free ! 

Thus  then  I  break  the  galling  chain 
That  binds  me  fast  to  earth  and  wo ; 
I  come,  Lkandkk  !  soon  we  11  meet, 
And  dram  Oblivion's  goblet  sweet. 
Where  Lethe's  pleasant  waters  flow.- 
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PA80AOB    OF    THE    MOUNT AIMd. 

*  Dkab  Vfttare  is  the  kindest  mother  ttUl, 
Though  ever  varying  in  her  features  mild ; 
From  ner  bare  bosom  let  me  take  my  fill. 
Her  never  weaned,  but  not  her  favored  child. 
O,  she  is  fairest  in  her  features  wild, 
When  nothing  polished  dares  pollute  her  path ; 
On  me  by  day  and  nigbt  she  ever  smiled, 
Though  I  have  seen  her  where  none  other  hath, 
And  sought  her  more  and  more  and  loved  her  best  in  wrath. 

Chiidk  Harold. 

When  I  took  leave  of  Shaw  at  La  Bout^;'s  Camp,  I  promised  that 
I  would  meet  him  at  Fort  Laramie  on  the  first  of  August.  That 
day,  according  to  my  reckoning,  was  now  close  at  hand.  It  was  im- 
possible, at  best,  to  fulfil  my  engagement  exactly,  and  my  meeting 
with  him  must  have  been  postponed  until  many  days  afber  the  ap- 
pointed time,  had  not  the  plans  of  the  Indians  very  well  coincided 
with  my  own.  They,  too,  mtended  to  pass  the  mountains  and  move 
toward  the  fort.  To  do  so  at  this  point  was  impossible,  because  there 
was  no  opening ;  and  in  order  to  find  a  passage  we  were  obliged  to 
move  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  to  the  southward.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon the  camp  got  in  motion,  defiling  back  through  the  mountains 
along  the  same  narrow  passage  by  which  they  had  entered.  I  rode 
in  company  with  three  or  four  young  Indians  at  the  rear  of  the  whole, 
and  the  moving  swarm  stretched  before  me,  in  the  ruddy  light  of 
sunset,  or  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the  mountains,  far  beyond  my  sight. 
It  was  an  ill-omened  spot  that  they  chose  to  encamp  upon.  When 
they  were  there  just  a  year  before,  a  war-party  of  ten  men,  led  by 
The  Whirlwind's  son,  had  gone  out  against  the  enemy,  and  not  one 
had  ever  returned.  This,  as  perhaps  the  reader  will  recollect,  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  this  season's  warlike  preparations.  I  was 
not  a  little  astonished,  when  I  came  to  the  camp,  at  the  concision  of 
horrible  sounds  with  which  it  was  filled ;  howls,  shrieks  and  wailings 
from  all  the  women  present,  many  of  whom,  not  content  with  this 
exhibition  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  their  friends  and  relatives,  were 
gashing  their  legs  deeply  with  knives.  A  warrior  in  the  village,  who 
had  lost  a  brother  in  the  expedition,  chose  another  mode  of  display- 
ing his  sorrow.  These  people,  who  though  oflen  rapacious,  are 
utterly  devoid  of  avarice,  are  accustomed  in  times  of  mourning,  or 
on  other  solemn  occasions,  to  give  away  the  whole  of  their  posses- 
sions, and  reduce  themselves  to  nakedness  and  want  The  warrior 
in  question  led  his  two  best  horses  into  the  centre  of  the  village,  and 
gave  them  away  to  his  friends ;  upon  which,  songs  and  acclamations 
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in  praise  of  his  generosity  mingled  with  the  mournful  cries  of  the 
women. 

On  the  next  morning  we  entered  once  more  among  the  mountains. 
There  was  nothing  in  their  appearance  either  grand  or  picturesque, 
though  they  were  wild  and  desolate  to  the  last  degree,  heing  mere 
piles  of  hlack  and  hroken  rocks,  without  trees  or  vegetation  of  any 
kind.  As  we  passed  among  them  along  a  wide  valley,  I  noticed 
Raymond  riding  by  the  side  of  a  young  squaw,  to  whom  he  was  ad- 
dressing various  insinuating  compliments.  All  the  old  squaws  in  the 
neighborhood  watched  his  proceedings  in  great  admiration,  and  the 
girl  herself  would  turn  aside  her  head  and  laugh  with  pleasure  and 
embarrassment.  Just  then  the  old  mule  thought  proper  to  display 
her  vicious  pranks ;  she  began  to  rear  and  plunge  most  furiously, 
Raymond  was  an  excellent  rider,  and  at  first  he  stuck  fast  in  his  seat ; 
but  the  moment  after,  I  saw  the  mule's  hind-legs  flourishing  in  the 
air,  and  my  unlucky  follower  pitching  head  foremost  over  her  ears. 
There  was  a  burst  of  screams  and  laughter  from  all  the  women,  in 
which  his  mistress  herself  took  part,  and  Raymond  was  instantly  as- 
sailed  by  such  a  shower  of  female  witticisms,  that  he  was  glad  to  ride 
forward  out  of  hearing. 

Not  long  afier,  as  I  rode  near  him,  I  heard  him  shouting  to  me. 
He  was  pointing  toward  a  detached  rocky  hill  that  stood  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  valley  before  us,  and  from  behind  it  a  long  file  of  elk  came 
out  at  fiill  speed  and  entered  an  opening  in  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
They  had  scarcely  disappeared,  when  whoops  and  exclamations  came 
from  fifty  voices  around  me.  The  young  men  leaped  from  their 
horses,  flung  down  their  heavy  buffalo-robes,  and  ran  at  full  speed 
toward  the  foot  of  the  nearest  mountain.  Reynal  also  htoke  away 
at  a  gallop  in  the  same  direction.  '  Come  on !  come  on !'  he  called 
to  us.  '  Do  you  see  that  band  of  big-horn  up  yonder  1  If  there  's 
one  of  them,  there 's  a  hundred  !'  ' 

In  fact,  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  I  could  see  a  large  num- 
ber of  small  white  objects,  moving  rapidly  upward  among  the  preci- 
pices, while  others  were  filing  along  its  rocky  profile.  Anxious  to 
see  the  sport,  I  galloped  forward,  and  entering  an  opening  in  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  ascended  among  the  loose  rocks  as  rar  as  my 
horse  could  carry  me.  Here  I  fastened  her  to  an  old  pine-tree  that 
stood  alone,  scorching  in  the  sun,  on  the  mountain-side.  At  that  mo- 
ment Raymond  called  to  me  from  the  right  that  another  band  of 
sheep  was  close  at  hand  in  that  direction.  I  ran  up  the  hill-side  to 
the  top  of  an  opening,  which  gave  me  a  full  view  into  the  rocky 
gorge  beyond ;  and  here  I  plainly  saw  some  fifty  or  sixty  sheep, 
almost  within  rifle-shot,  clattering  upward  among  the  rocks,  and  en- 
deavoring, after  their  usual  custom,  to  reach  me  highest  summit 
The  naked  Indians  bounded  up  lightly  in  pursuit  In  a  moment  the 
game  and  hunters  disappeared.  Nothing  could  be  seen  or  heard  but 
the  occasional  report  of^  a  gun,  more  and  more  distant,  reverberating 
among  the  mountains. 

I  turned  to  descend,  and  as  I  did  so,  I  could  see  the  valley  below 
alive  with  the  swarm  of  Indians  filing  rapidly  through  it,  on  hone- 
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back  and  on  foot.  A  little  farther  on,  all  were  stopping  as  they  came 
up ;  the  camp  was  preparing,  and  the  lodges  rismg  rapidly.  I  de- 
scended to  this  spot,  and  soon  after  Reynal  and  Raymond  returned. 
They  bore  between  them  a  sheep  which  they  had  pelted  to  death 
with  stones  from  the  edge  of  a  ravine,  along  die  bottom  of  which  it 
was  attempting  to  escape.  One  by  one  the  hunters  came  dropping 
in ;  yet  such  is-  the  activity  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  sheep,  that 
although  sixty  or  seventy  men  were  out  in  pursuit,  not  more  than  half 
a  dozen  animals  were  killed.  Of  these  only  one  was  a  full-grown 
male.  He  had  a  pair  of  horns,  twisted  like  a  ram's,  the  dimensions 
of  which  were  almost  beyond  belief.  The  reader  may  form  some 
idea  of  diem  when  I  assure  him  that  I  have  seen  among  the  Indians 
ladles  with  long  handles,  capable  of  containing  more  than  a  quart, 
cut  out  from  such  horns. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  interesting  in  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  mountain-sheep,  whose  chosen  retreats  are  above  the 
region  of  vegetation  and  of  storms,  and  who  leaps  amon?  the  giddy 
precipices  of  its  aerial  home  as  actively  and  carelessly  as  the  antelope 
skims  over  the  prairies  below. 

Through  the  whole  of  the  next  morning  we  were  moving  forward 
among  the  hills.  On  the  following  day  the  heights  gathered  densely 
around  us,  and  the  passage  of  the  mountains  began  in  earnest.  Be- 
fore the  village  left  its  camping-ground  I  set  forward  in  company  vrith 
The  Eagle-Feather,  a  man  of  powerful  finme,  but  of  bad  and  sinis- 
ter face.  His  son,  a  light-limbed,  keen-eyed  boy,  rode  with  us,  and 
another  Indian,  named  The  Pandier,  was  also  of  the  party.  Leav- 
ing the  village  far  out  of  sight  behind  us,  we  rode  together  up  a  rocky 
defile.  After  a  while,  however.  The  Eagle-Feather  discovered  in  the 
distance  some  appearance  of  game,  and  set  off  with  his  son  in  pur- 
suit of  it^  while  1  went  forward  with  The  Panther.  This  was  a  mere 
nom  de  guerre  ;  for,  like  many  Indians,  he  concealed  bis  real  name 
out  of  some  EfUperstitious  notion.  He  was,  in  sober  truth,  a  very 
noble-looking  fellow.  As  he  suffered  his  ornamented  buffalo-robe  to 
fall  in  folds  about  his  loins,  his  stately  and  graceful  figure  was  fully 
displayed ;  and  while  he  sat  his  horse  in  an  easy  and  careless  attitude, 
the  long  feathers  of  the  prairie-cock  fluttering  from  the  crown  of  his 
head,  he  seemed  the  very  model  of  a  wild  prairie-rider.  He  had  not 
the  same  features  with  those  of  other  Indians.  Unless  his  handsome 
face  greatly  belied  him,  he  was  free  from  the  jealousy,  suspicion  and 
malignant  cunning  of  his  people.  For  the  most  part,  a  civilized 
white  man  can  discover  but  very  few  points  of  sympathy  between  his 
own  nature  and  that  of  an  Indian.  With  every  disposition  to  do 
.  justice  to  their  good  qualities,  he  must  still  be  conscious  that  an  im- 
passable gulf  lies  between  him  and  his  red  brethren  of  the  prairie. 
Nay,  so  aJien  to  himself  do  they  appear,  that  having  breathed  for  a 
few  months  or  a  few  weeks  the  magic  air  of  this  region,  he  begins  to 
look  upon  them  as  a  troublesome  and  dangerous  species  of  wild 
beast,  and  if  expedient,  he  could  shoot  them  with  as  bttle  compunc- 
tion as  they  themselves  would  experience  afler  performing  the  same 
office  upon  him.    Yet  in  the  frank  and. open  countenance  of  The 
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Panther  I  gladly  read  that  there  were  at  least  some  points  of  sym- 
pathy between  him  and  me.  We  were  excellent  friends,  and  as  we 
moved  forward  together  through  rocky  passages,  deep  dells  and  little 
barren  plains,  he  occupied  himself  very  zealously  m  teaching  me 
the  Dahcotab  language.  After  a  while,  however,  we  came  to  a  little 
grassy  opening,  where  some  gooseberry-bushes  were  growing  at  the 
K>ot  of  a  rock ;  and  these  offered  such  a  temptation  to  my  companion, 
that  he  gave  over  his  instructions,  and  stopped  so  long  to  gamer  the 
fruit  that  before  we  were  in  motion  again  the  van  of  the  village  came 
in  view.  An  old  woman  appeared,  leading  down  her  pack-horse 
among  the  rocks  above.  Savage  after  savage  followed,  and  the  little 
dell  was  soon  crowded  with  the  throng. 

That  day  my  old  ill-luck  had  again  assailed  me.  A  renewed 
attack  of  my  disorder  suddenly  prostrated  all  my  newly-gained 
strength.  As  I  rode  on,  in  any  posture  but  an  erect  one,  the  squaws 
mistook  my  weakness  and  languor  for  drowsiness,  and  laughed  at 
me  for  falling  asleep  on  horseback.  I  repaid  their  raillery  in  kind, 
and  they  never  suspected  the  truth. 

That  morning's  march  was  one  not  easily  to  be  forgotten.  It  led 
us  through  a  sublime  wast^,  a  wilderness  of  mountains  and  pine- 
forests,  over  which  the  very  spirit  of  loneliness  and  silence  seemed 
brooding.  Above  and  below,  little  could  be  seen  but  the  same  dark 
green  foliage.  It  overspread  the  valleys,  and  the  mountains  were 
clothed  with  it  from  the  black  rocks  that  crowned  their  summits  to 
the  impetuous  streams  that  circled  round  their  base.  Scenery  like 
this,  it  might  seem,  could  have  no  very  cheering  effect  on  the  mind 
of  a  sick  man  in  the  midst  of  a  horde  of  savages ;  but  if  the  reader 
has  ever  wandered,  with  a  true  hunter's  spirit,  among  the  endless 
forests  of  Maine,  or  the  more  picturesque  solitudes  of  the  Adiron- 
dack Mountains,  he  will  understand  how  the  sombre  woods  and 
mountains  around  me  might  have  awakened  any  other  feelings  than 
those  of  gloom.  In  truth,  they  recalled  gladdening  recollections  of 
simOar  scenes  in  a  distant  and  far  different  land. 

After  we  had  been  advancing  for  several  hours,  through  passages 
always  narrow,  often  obstructed  and  difficult,  I  saw  at  a  little  distance 
on  our  right  a  narrow  opening  between  two  higb,  wooded  precipices. 
All  witbin  seemed  darluiess  and  mystery.  In  the  mood  of  mmd  in 
which  I  found  myself,  something  strongly  impelled  me  to  enter. 
Passing  over  the  intervening  space,  I  guided  my  horse  through  the 
rocky  portal,  and  as  I  did  so,  I  instinctively  drew  the  covering  from 
my  nfle,  half  expecting  that  some  unknown  evil  lay  in  ambush  within 
those  dreary  recesses.  The  place  was  shut  in  among  tall  cliffs,  and 
so  deeply  shadowed  by  a  host  of  old  pine-trees,  that  though  the  sun 
shone  bright  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  nothing  but  a  dim  twilight 
could  penetrate  within.  As  &r  as  I  could  see,  it  had  no  tenants  ex- 
cept a  few  hawks  and  owls,  who,  dismayed  at  my  intrusion,  flapped 
hoarsely  away  among  the  shaggy  branches.  I  moved  forward,  de- 
termined to  explore  the  mystery  to  the  bottom,  and  soon  became 
involved  deeply  among  the  pines.  The  genius  of  the  place  exercised 
9i  strange  influence  upon  my  mind.    Its  faculties  were  stimulated  into 
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extraordinary  activity,  and  as  I  passed  along,  many  half-forgotten  in- 
cidents, and  the  images  of  persons  and  things  far  distant,  rose  rapidly 
before  me,  with  surprising  distinctness.  In  that  perilous  wilderness, 
eight  hundred  miles  removed  beyond  the  faintest  vestige  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  scenes  of  another  hemisphere,  the  seat  of  ancient  refinement 
passed  before  me,  more  like  a  succession  of  vivid  paintings  than  any 
mere  dreams  of  the  fancy.  I  saw  the  church  of  St.  Peter's  illumined 
on  the  evening  of  Easter-Day,  the  whole  majestic  pile  from  the  cross 
to  the  foundation-stone,  pencilled  in  fire,  and  shedding  a  calm  radi- 
ance, like  the  serene  light  of  the  moon,  on  the  sea  of  upturned  faces 
below.  I  saw  the  blue  peak  of  Mount  Etna  towering  above  its  inky 
mantle  of  clouds,  and  lightly  curling  its  wreaths  of  milk  while  smoke 
against  the  sofl  sky,  flushed  with  the  Sicilian  sunset  I  saw  also  the 
gloomy  vaulted  passages  and  the  narrow  cells  of  the  Passionist  con- 
vent, where  I  once  had  sojourned  for  a  few  days  with  the  fanatical 
monks,  its  pale  stem  inmates,  in  their  robes  of  black ;  and  the  grated 
window  from  whence  I  could  look  out,  a  forbidden  indulgence,  upon 
the  melancholy  Coliseum  and  the  crumbling  ruins  of  the  Eternal 
City.  The  mighty  glaciers  of  the  Splugen  too,  rose  before  me,  gleam- 
ing in  the  sun  like  polished  silver,  and  those  terrible  solitudes,  the 
binh-place  of  the  Rhine,  where  bursting  from  the  bowels  of  its 
native  mountain  it  lashes  and  foams  down  the  rocky  abyss  into  the  lit- 
tle valley  of  Andeer.  These  recollections,  and  many  more  crowded 
upon  me,  until  remembering  that  it  was  hardly  wise  to  remain  long 
in  such  a  place,  I  mounted  again  and  retraced  my  steps.  Issuing 
from  between  ^e  rocks,  I  saw  a  few  rods  before  me,  the  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  dogs  and  horses,  still  filing  slowly  across  the  little 
glen.  A  bare  round  hill  rose  directly  above  them.  I  rode  to  the 
top,  and  from  this  point  I  could  look  down  on  the  savage  procession 
as  it  passed  just  beneath  my  feet,  and  far  on  the  lefl  I  could  see  its 
thin  and  broken  line,  visible  only  at  intervals,  stretching  away  for 
miles  among  the  mountains.  On  the  farthest  ridge,  horsemen  were 
still  descending  like  mere  specks  in  the  distance.  The  imagination 
might  have  tasked  itself  in  vain,  to  have  conceived  a  more  striking 
jpectacle  than  that  wild  scene,  with  the  wilder  men  who  animated  it. 
I  remained  on  the  hill  until  all  had  passed,  and  then  descending, 
followed  after  them.  A  little  faither  on  I  found  a  very  small  meadow, 
set  deeply  among  steep  mountains ;  and  here  the  whole  village  had 
encamped.  The  little  spot  was  crowded  with  the  confused  and  dis- 
orderly host.  Some  of  tne  lodges  were  already  completely  prepared, 
or  the  squaws  perhaps  were  busy  in  drawing  the  heavy  coverings  of 
skin  over  the  bare  poles.  Others  were  as  yet,  mere  skeletons,  while 
others  still,  poles,  covering  and  all,  lay  scattered  in  complete  disorder 
on  the  ground  among  buffalo-robes,  bales  of  meat,  domestic  utensils, 
harness  and  weapons.  Squaws  were  screaming  to  one  another, 
horses  rearing  and  plunging,  dogs  yelping,  eager  to  be  disburdened 
of  their  loads,  while  the  fluttering  of  feathers  and  the  gleam  of  bar- 
baric ornaments  added  liveliness  to  the  scene.  The  small  children 
ran  about  among  the  crowd,  while  many  of  the  boys  were  scrambling 
among  the  overhanging  rocks,  and  standing,  with  their  little  bows  in 
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their  hands,  looking  down  upon  the  restless  crowd.  In  contrast  with 
the  general  conliision,  a  circle  of  old  men  and  warriors  sat  in  the 
midi^  smoking  in  profound  indifference  and  tranquillity.  The  disor- 
der at  length  subsided.  The  horses  were  driven  away  to  feed  along 
the  adjacent  valley,  and  the  camp  assumed  an  air  of  listless  repose. 
It  was  scarcely  past  noon,  a  vast  white  canopy  of  smoke  from  burn- 
ing forest  to  the  eastward,  overhung  the  glen,  and  partially  obscured 
the  rays  of  the  sun ;  yet  the  heat  was  tdmost  insupportable.  The 
lodges  stood  crowded  together  without  order  in  the  narrow  space. 
Each  was  a  perfect  hot-house,  within  which  the  lazy  proprietor  lay 
Bleeping  with  the  perspiration  bursting  fh)m  every  pore.  The  camp 
was  silent  as  death.  P^othing  stirred  except  now  and  then  an  old 
woman  passing  from  lodge  to  lodge.  The  girls  and  young  men  sat 
together  in  groups,  under  the  pine  trees  upon  the  surrounding  heights. 
The  dogs  lay  panting  on  the  ground,  too  lazy  even  to  growl  at  the 
white  man.  At  the  enti'ance  of  the  meadow,  there  was  a  cold  spring 
among  the  rocks,  completely  overshadowed  by  tall  trees  and  dense 
undergrowth.  In  this  cool  and  shady  retreat,  about  a  dozen  of  the 
girls  were  assembled,  sitting  together  on  rocks  and  fallen  logs,  dis- 
cussing the  latest  gossip  of  the  village,  or  laughing  and  dirowing 
water  with  their  hands  at  the  intrudme  Meneaska.  The  minutes 
seemed  lengthened  into  hours.  I  lay  for  a  long  time  under  a  tree, 
studying  the  Ogillallah  tongue,  with  the  zealous  instructions  of  my 
friend  Sm  PanSier.  When  we  were  both  tired  of  this,  I  went  and 
lay  down  by  the  side  of  a  deep,  clear  pool,  fbrmed  by  the  water  of  the 
spring.  Dozens  of  little  fishes  of  about  a  pin's  length  were  playing 
in  it,  sporting  together,  as  it  seemed  very  amicably ;  but  on  closer 
observation,  I  saw  that  they  were  engaged  in  a  cannibal  warfare  among 
themselves.  Now  and  then  a  small  one  would  fall  a  victim,  and  im- 
mediately disappear  down  the  maw  of  his  voracious  conqueror. 
Every  moment  however,  the  tyrant  of  the  pool,  a  monster  about  three 
incbes  long,  with  staring  goggle  eyes,  would  slowly  issue  forth  with 
quivering  nns  and  tail  from  under  the  shelving  bank.  The  small  f^ 
at  this  would  suspend  their  hostilities,  and  scatter  in  a  panic  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  overwhelming  force. 

'  Soft-hearted  philanthropists,'  thought  I,  '  may  sigh  long  for  their 
peaceful  millennium ;  for  fiom  minnows  up  to  men,  Vife  is  an  incessant 

Evening  approached  at  last,  the  tall  mountain  tops  around  were 
stin  gay  and  bright  in  sunshine,  while  our  deep  glen  was  completely 
shadowed.  I  left  the  camp,  and  ascended  a  neighboring  hill,  whose 
rocky  summit  commanded  a  wide  view  over  the  surrounding  wilder- 
ness. Such  a  scene  is  ev^i  more  impressive  at  that  hour  of  sunset, 
wben  the  whole  breathless  waste,  forest,  precipice,  and  mountain  side 
are  bathed  in  the  same  ruddy  light.  The  sun  was  still  glaring  through 
the  stiff  pines  on  the  ridge  of  the  western  mountain.  In  a  moment 
be  was  gone,  and  as  the  landscape  rapidly  darkened,  I  turned  again 
toward  die  village.  As  I  descended  the  hill,  the  howling  of  wolves 
and  the  barking  of  foxes,  came  up  out  of  the  dim  wdods  n*om  fkr  and 
neax.    The  camp  was  glowing  with  ^  multitude  of  fires,  and  alive 
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with  dusky  naked  figures  whose  tall  shadows  flitted  among  the  sur- 
rounding crags. 

I.  found  a  circle  of  smokers  seated  in  their  usual  place ;  that  is,  on 
the  ground  before  the  lodge  of  a  certain  warrior,  wno  seen^ed  to  be 
generally  known  for  his  social  qualities.  I  sat  down  to  smoke  a  patt- 
ing pipe  with  my  savage  friends.  That  day  was  the  first  of  August, 
on  which  I  had  promised  to  meet  Shaw  at  Fort  Laramie.  The  Fort 
was  less  than  two  days'  journey  distant,  and  that  my  friends  need  not 
suffer  anxiety  on  my  account,  I  resolved  to  push  forward  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  the  place  of  meeting.  I  went  to  look  after  the  Hail- 
storm,  and  having  found  him,  I  offered  him  a  handful  of  hawks'  bells 
and  a  paper  of  vermilion,  on  condition  that  he  would  guide  me  in  the 
morning  through  the  mountains  within  sight  of  Laramie  Creek. 

The  Hailstorm  ejaculated  *  How  P  and  accepted  the  gift.  Nothing 
more  was  said  on  either  side ;  the  matter  was  settled,  and  I  lay  down 
to  sleep  in  Kongra-Tonga's  lodge. 

Long  before  daylight,  Raymond  shook  me  by  the  shoulder : 

*  Every  thing  is  ready,'  he  said. 

I  went  out.     The  morning  was  chill,  damp,  and  dark ;  and  the 
whole  camp  seemed  asleep.     The  Hailstorm  sat  on  horseback  before 
the  lodee,  and  my  mare  Pauline  and  the  mule  which  Raymond  rode 
were  picketed  near  it.     We  saddled  and  made  our  other  arrange- 
ments for  the  journey,  but  before  these  were  completed  the  camp 
began  to  stir,  and  the  lodge-coverings  fluttered  'and  rustled  as  the 
squaws  pulled  them  down  in  preparation  for  departure.     Just  as  the 
light  began  to  appear,  we  left  the  ground,  passing  up  through  a  nar- 
row opening  among  the  rocks  which  led  eastward  out  of  the  meadow. 
Gaining  the  top  of  this  passage  I  turned  round,  and  sat  looking  back 
upon  the  camp,  dimly  visible  in  the  gray  light  of  the  morning.    All 
was  alive  with  the  bustle  of  preparation.     I  turned  away  half  un- 
willing to  take  a  final  leave  of  my  savage  associates.     We  turned  to 
the  right,  passing  among  rocks  and  pine  trees  so  dark,  that  for  a  while 
we  could  scarcely  see  our  way.     The  country  in  front  was  wild  and 
broken,  half  hill,  half  plain,  partly  open  and  partly  covered  with  woods 
of  pine  and  oak.     Barriers  of  lony  mountains  encompassed  it  on 
eveiy  hand ;  the  woods  were  fresh  and  cool  in  the  early  morning ; 
the  peaks  of  the  mountains  were  wreathed  with  mist,  and  sluggish 
vapors  were  entangled  among  the  forests  upon  their  sides.     At  length 
the  black  pinnacle  of  the  tallest  mountain  was  tipped  with  gold  by 
the  rising  sun.     About  that  time  the  Hailstorm  who  rode  in  frx>nt,  gave 
a  low  exclamation.     Some  large  animal  leaped  up  from  among  the 
bushes,  and  an  elk  as  I  thought,  his  horns  thrown  far  back  over  his 
neck,  darted  past  us  across  the  open  space,  and  bounded  like  a  mad 
thing  away  among  the  adjoining  pines.     Raymond  was  soon  out  of 
his  saddle,  but  before  he  could  fire,  the  animal  was  full  two  hundred 
yards  distant.     The  ball  struck  its  mark,  though  much  too  low  for 
mortal  effect.     The  elk  however  wheeled  in  his  flight,  and  ran  at  fiill 
speed  among  the  trees,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  his  former  course.   I 
fired  and  broke  his  shoulder ;  still  he  moved  on,  limping  down  into  a 
neighboring  woody  hollow,  whither  the  young  Indian  followed  and 
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killed  him.  When  we  reached  the  spot,  we  discoyered  him  to  he  no 
elk,  hut  a  hlack-tailed  deer,  an  animal  nearly  twice  the  size  of  the 
common  deer,  and  quite  unknown  in  these  eastern  regions.  We  be- 
gan to  cut  him  up  :  the  reports  of  the  rifles  had  reached  the  ears  of 
the  Indians,  and  before  our  task  was  finished  a  dozen  or  more  of  them 
came  to  the  spot.  Leaving  the  hide  of  the  deer  to  the  Hailstorm,  we 
hung  as  much  of  the  meet  as  we  wanted  behind  our  saddles,  left  the 
rest  to  the  Indians,  and  resumed  our  journey.  Meanwhile  the  vil- 
lage was  on  its  way,  and  had  gone  so  far,  that  to  get  in  advance  of  it 
was  impossible.  Therefore  we  directed  our  course  so  a(s  to  strike  its 
line  of  march  at  the  nearest  point.  In  a  short  time  through  the  dark 
trunks  of  the  pines,  we  could  see  the  glancing  figures  of  the  Indians  as 
they  passed  on,  in  their  long  array.  Once  more  we  were  amonfi^  them. 
They  were  moving  with  even  more  than  their  usual  precipitation, 
crowded  close  together  in  a  narrow  pass  between  towering  rocks  and 
old  pine  trees.  The  young  girls  and  the  children  clambered  upon 
the  backs  of  the  horses  or  clung  to  the  baskets  of  the  travaux,  while 
the  multitudes  of  dogs  not  a  little  increased  the  confusion.  We  were 
on  the  eastern  descent  of  the  mountain  and  soon  came  to  a  rough  and 
difficult  defile,  leading  down  a  very  steep  declivity.  The  whole  wild 
swarm  poured  down  together,  filling  the  rocky  passage-way  like  some 
turbulent  mountain  stream.  I  shall  never  forget  a  single  feature  of 
that  scene.  The  mountains  before  us  were  on  fire,  and  had  been  so 
for  weeks.  The  view  in  front  was  obscured  by  a  vast  dim  sea  of 
smoke  and  vapor,  while  on  either  hand  the  tall  cliffs,  bearing  aloft 
their  crest  of  pines,  thrust  their  heads  boldly  through  it,  and  the  sharp 
pinnacles  and  broken  ridges  of  the  mountains  beyond  them  were 
faintly  traceable  as  through  a  veil.  The  scene  in  itself  was  most 
grand  and  imposing,  but  with  the  savage  multitude,  the  armed  war- 
riors, the  naked  children,  the  gaily  apparelled  girls  pouring  impetuously 
down  the  craggy  heights,  it  would  have  formed  a  noble  subject  for  a 

Sainter,  and  only  the  pen  of  a  Scott  could  have  done  it  justice  in 
escription. 

We  passed  over  a  burnt  tract  where  the  g^und  was  hot  beneath 
the  horse's  feet,  and  between  two  blazing  mountain  sides.  Before 
long  we  had  descended  to  a  softer  region,  where  we  found  a  succes- 
sion of  little  valleys  watered  by  a  mountain  stream,  along  the  borders 
of  which  grew  abundance  of  wild  gooseberries  and  currants,  and  the 
children  and  many  of  the  men  straggled  fcora  the  line  of  march  to 
gather  them  as  we  passed  along.  Descending  still  farther,  the  view 
changed  rapidly.  The  burning  mountains  were  behind  us,  and  through 
the  open  v&dleys  in  ftont  we  could  see  the  ocean-like  prairie,  stretching 
beyond  the  sight.  After  passing  through  a  line  of  trees  ^at  skirted 
the  brook,  the  Indians  filed  out  upon  the  plains.  I  was  thirsty  and 
knelt  down  by  the  little  stream  to  drink.  As  I  mounted  again,  I  very 
carelessly  left  my  rifle  among  the  grass,  and  my  thoughts  being  other- 
wise absorbed,  I  rode  fi)r  some  distance  before  discovering  its  absence. 
As  the  reader  may  conceive,  I  lost  no  time  in  turning  about  and  gal- 
loping back  in  search  of  it.  Passing  the  endless  hne  of  Indians,  I 
watched  every  warrior  attentively  as  he  rode  by  me  at  a  canter,  and 
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at  length  discoyered  my  rifle  in  the  hands  of  one  of  them,  who,  on 
my  approaching  to  claim  it,  immediately  gave  it  up.  Having  no 
other  means  of  acknowledging  the  ohligation,  I  took  off  one  of  my 
spurs  and  gare  it  to  him.  He  was  greatly  delighted,  looking  upon 
it  as  a  distinguished  mark  of  favor,  and  immediately  held  out  his  loot 
for  me  to  buckle  it  on.  As  soon  as  I  had  done  so,  he  struck  it  with 
all  his  force  into  the  side  of  his  horse,  who  gave  a  violent  leap.  The 
Indian  laughed  and  spun^  harder  than  before.  At  this  the  horse 
shot  away  like  an  arrow,  amid  the  screams  and  laughter  of  the  squaws, 
and  the  ejaculations  of  the  men,  who  exclaimed :  *  W  ashtay !  —  Grood  V 
at  the  potent  effect  of  my  gift  The  Indian  had  no  saddle,  and  nothing 
in  place  of  a  bridle  except  a  leather  string  tied  round  the  horse's  jaw. 
The  animal  was  of  course  wholly  uncontrollable,  and  stretched  away 
at  full  speed  over  the  prairie,  till  he  and  his  rider  vanished  behind  a 
distant  swell.  I  never  saw  the  man  again,  but  I  presume  no  harm 
came  to  him.     An  Indian  on  horseback  has  more  lives  than  a  cat. 

The  village  encamped  on  the  scorching  prairie,  close  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountains.  The  heat  was  most  intense  and  penetrating.  The 
coverings  of  the  lodges  were  raised  a  foot  or  more  from  the  g^and, 
in  order  to  procure  some  circulation  of  air ;  and  Reynal,  who  closely 
imitated  the  habits  of  his  red  associates,  thought  proper  to  lay  aside 
his  trapper's  dress  of  buck-iikin  and  assume  the  costume  of  an  In* 
dian,  which  closely  resembles  that  adopted  by  Father  Adam.  Thus 
elegantly  attired,  he  stretched  himself  m  his  lodge  on  a  buffalo-robe, 
alternately  cursing  the  heat  and  puffing  at  the  pipe  which  he  and  I 
passed  between  us.  There  was  present  also  a  select  circle  of  Indian 
niends  and  relatives.  A  small  boiled  puppy  was  served  up  as  a 
paiting  feast,  to  which  was  added,  by  way  of  dessert,  a  wooden 
lx>wl  of  gooseberries,  from  the  mountains. 

'  Look  there,'  said  Reynal,  pointing  out  of  the  opening  of  his 
lodge ;  *  do  you  see  that  line  of  buttes  about  fifteen  miles  off  1  Well, 
now  do  you  see  that  farthest  one,  with  the  white  speck  on  the  iaice  of 
it  ]     Do  you  think  you  ever  saw  it  before  V 

*  It  looks  to  me,'  said  I, '  Hke  the  hill  that  we  were  'camped  under 
when  we  were  on  Laramie  Creek,  six  or  eight  weeks  ago.' 

*  You  've  hit  it,'  answered  Reynal. 

*  Go  and  bring  in  the  animals,  Raymond,'  said  I;  'we  'U  camp 
there  to-night,  and  start  for  the  fort  in  the  morning.' 

The  mare  and  the  mule  were  soon  before  the  lodge.  We  saddled 
them,  and  in  the  mean  time  a  number  of  Indians  collected  about  us. 
The  virtues  of  Pauline,  my  strong,  fleet  and  hardy  little  mare,  were 
well  known  in  camp,  and  several  of  the  visitors  were  mounted  upon 
good  horses  which  they  had  brought  me  as  presents.  I  promptly 
declined  their  offers,  since  accepting  them  would  have  involved  the 
necessity  of  transferring  poor  Pauline  into  their  barbarous  hands. 
We  took  leave  of  Reynal,  but  not  of  the  Indians,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  dispense  with  such  superfluous  ceremonies.  Leaving  the 
camp,  we  rode  straight  over  the  prairie  toward  the  white-&ced  bluff, 
whose  pale  ridges  swelled  gently  against  the  horizon,  like  a  cloud. 
An  Indian  went  with  us,  whose  name  I  forget,  though  the  ugliness  c£ 
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bis  face  and  the  ghastly  width  of  his  mouth  dwell  viyidly  in  my  re- 
collection*  The  antelope  were  numerous,  but  we  did  not  heed  them. 
We  rode  directly  towa^  our  destination,  over  the  arid  plains  and 
barren  hiUs ;  untU,  late  in  the  aflemoon,  half  spent  with  neat,  thirst 
and  fatigue,  we  saw  a  gladdening  sight ;  the  long  line  of  trees  and 
the  deep  gulf  tbat  mark  the  course  of  Laramie  Creek.  Passing 
through  the  growth  of  huge  dilapidated  old  cotton- wood  trees  that 
bordered  the  creek,  we  rode  across  to  the  other  side.  The  rapid 
and  foaming  waters  were  filled  with  fish  playing  and  splashing  in  the 
shallows.  As  we  gained  the  farther  bank,  our  horses  turned  eagerly 
to  drink,  and  we,  kneeling  on  the  sand,  followed  their  example.  We 
had  not  gone  far  before  die  scene  began  to  grow  familiar. 

'  We  are  getting  near  home,  Raymond,'  said  I. 

There  stood  the  Big  Tree  under  which  we  had  encamped  so  long ; 
there  were  the  white  cliffs  that  used  to  look  down  upon  our  tent  when 
it  stood  at  the  bend  of  the  creek ;  there  was  the  meadow  in  which 
our  horses  had  grazed  for  weeks,  and  a  little  farther  on,  the  prairie- 
dog  village  where  I  had  beguiled  many  a  languid  hour  by  scooping 
out  the  brains  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  with  rifle  bullets. 

'  We  are  going  to  catch  it  now ;'  said  Raymond,  turning  his  broad, 
vacant  face  up  toward  the  sky. 

In  truth  the  landscape,  the  cliffs,  and  die  meadow,  the  stream  and 
die  groves,  were  darkening  fast.  Black  masses  of  cloud  were  swell- 
ing up  in  die  south,  and  Uie  thunder  was  growling  ominously. 

'  We  will  'camp  there/  I  said,  pointing  to  a  dense  grove  of  trees 
lower  down  the  stream.  Raymond  and  I  turned  toward  it,  but  the 
Indian  stopped  and  called  earnestly  after  us.  When  we  demanded 
wbat  was  the  matter,  he  said,  that  the  ghosts  of  two  warriors  were 
always  among  those  trees,  and  diat  if  we  slept  there,  they  would 
scream  and  tlm>w  stones  at  us  all  night,  and  perhaps  steal  our  horses 
before  morning.  Thinking  it  as  well  to  humor  him,  we  left  behind 
us  the  haunt  of  diese  extraordinary  ghosts,  and  passed  on  toward 
Cbugwater,  riding  at  full  gallop,  for  the  big  drops  began  to  patter 
down.  Soon  we  came  in  sight  of  the  poplar  saplings  that  grew  about 
die  moudi  of  the  little  stream.  We  leaped  to  the  ground,  direw  off 
our  saddles,  turned  our  horses  loose,  and  drawing  our  knives  began 
to  sla^h  among  the  bushes  to  cut  twigs  and  btanches  for  making  a 
shelter  against  die  rain.  Bending  down  the  taller  saplings  as  they 
grrew,  we  piled  the  young  shoots  upon  diem,  and  dius  made  a  conve* 
nient  pent-house ;  but  all  our  labor  was  useless.  The  storm  scarcely 
touched  us.  Half  a  mile  on  our  right  the  rain  was  pouring  down 
like  a  cataract,  and  the  diunder  roared  over  the  prairie  like  a  battery 
of  cannon ;  while  we  by  good  fi)rtune  received  only  a  few  heavy  drops 
fixim  the  skirt  of  die  passing  cloud.  The  weadier  cleared  and  the 
sun  set  gloriously.  Sitdng  close  under  our  leafy  canopy,  we  pro- 
c^eeded  to  discuss  a  substantial  meal  of  wcuna  which  Weah-Washtay 
had  given  me.  The  Indian  had  brought  with  him  his  pipe  and  a  bag 
of  shongsasha  ;  so  before  lying  down  to  sleep,  we  sat  for  some  dme 
smoking  togedier.  Previously  however  our  wide-mouthed  friend  had 
taken  the  precaution  of  carefully  examining  die  neighborhood.    He 
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•reported  that  eight  men,  counting  them  on  his  fingers,  had  been  en- 
camped there  not  long  before.  Bisonette,  Paul  Dorion,  Antoine  Le 
Rouge,  Richardson  and  four  others,  whose  names  he  could  not  tell. 
All  this  proved  strictly  correct.  By  what  instinct  he  had  arrived  at 
such  accurate  conclusions,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  divine. 

It  was  still  quite  dark  when  I  awoke  and  called  Raymond.  The 
Indian  was  already  gone,  having  chosen  to  go  on  before  us  to  the  Fort. 
Setting  out  after  him,  we  rode  for  some  time  in  complete  darkness, 
and  when  the  sun  at  length  rose,  glowing  like  a  fiery  ball  of  copper, 
we  were  still  ten  miles  distant  from  the  Fort.  That  path  which  1  had 
travelled  so  often  was  well  known  to  me.  I  welcomed  every  familiar 
object  like  one  returning  to  his  home  after  a  long  absence.  At  length 
from  the  broken  summit  of  a  tall  sandy  bluff,  we  could  see  Fort  Lara- 
mie, miles  before  us,  standing  by  the  side  of  the  stream  like  a  little 
gray  speck,  in  the  midst  of  the  boundless  desolation.  I  stopped  my 
horse,  and  sat  for  a  moment  looking  down  upon  it.  It  seemed  to  me 
the  very  centre  of  comfort  and  civilization.  We  were  not  long  in 
approaching  it,  for  we  rode  at  speed  the  greater  part  of  the  way. 
Laramie  Creek  still  intervened  between  us  and  the  friendly  walls. 
Entering  the  water  at  the  point  where  we  had  struck  upon  the  bank, 
we  raised  our  feet  to  the  saddle  behind  us,  and  thus  kneeling  as  it 
were  on  horseback,  passed  dry-shod  through  the  swift  current.  As  we 
rode  up  the  bank,  a  number  of  men  appeared  in  the  gateway.  Three 
of  them  came  forward  to  meet  us.  In  a  moment  I  distinguished  the 
tall  figure  of  Shaw  ;  Henry  Chatillon  followed  with  his  face  of  manly 
simplicity  and  fiunkness,  and  Delorier  came  last,  with  a  broad  grin 
of  welcome.  The  meeting  was  not  on  either  side  one  of  mere  cere- 
mony. For  my  own  pait,  the  change  was  a  most  agreeable  one 
from  jhe  society  of  savages  and  men  little  better  than  savages,  to  that 
of  my  gallant  and  high-minded  companion,  and  our  noble  hearted 
guide.  My  appearance  was  equally  welcome  to  Shaw,  who  was  be- 
beginning  to  entertain  some  very  uncomfoitable  surmises  concerning 
me. 

Bordeaux  greeted  me  very  cordially,  and  shouted  to  the  cook. 
This  functionary  was  a  new  acquisition,  having  lately  come  from  Fort 
Pierre  with  the  trading  wagons.     Whatever  skill  he  might  have 
boasted,  he  had  not  the  most  promising  materials  to  exercise  it  upon. 
He  set  before  me  however  a  breakfast  of  biscuit,  coffee,  and  salt  pork. 
It  seemed  like  a  new  phase  of  existence,  to  be  seated  once  more  on 
a  bench,  with  a  knife  and  fork,  a  plate  and  tea-cup,  and  something 
resembling  a  table  before  me.     The  coffee  seemed  delicious,  and  the 
bread  was  a  most  welcome  novelty,  since  for  three  weeks  I  had  eaten 
scarcely  any  thing  but  meat,  and  that  for  the  most  part  without  salt. 
The  meal  dso  had  the  relish  of  good  company,  for  opposite  to  me  sat 
Shaw  in  elegant  dishabille.     If  the  reader  is  anxious  thoroughly  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  a  congenial  companion,  he  has  only  to  spent! 
a  row  weeks  by  himself  in  an  Ogillallah  village.     And  if  he  can  con- 
trive to  add  to  his  seclusion,  a  debilitating  and  somewhat  critical  illness, 
his  perceptions  upon  this  subject  will  be  rendered  considerably  more 
vivid. 
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Shaw  had  been  upwards  of  two  weeks  at  the  Fort  I  found  him 
established  in  his  ola  quarters,  a  large  apartment  usually  occupied  by 
the  absent  bourgeois.  In  one  comer  was  a  soft  and  luxurious  pile  of 
excellent  buffalo-robes,  and  here  I  lay  down.  Shaw  brought  me  three 
books. 

'  Here/  said  he,  '  is  your  Shakspeare,  here  is  Byron,  and  here  is 
the  Old  Testament  which  has  as  much  poetry  in  it  as  the  other  two 
put  together.' 

I  chose  the  worst  of  the  three,  and  for  the  greater  ^art  of  that  day 
I  lay  on  the  buffalo-robes,  fairly  revelling  in  the  creations  of  that  re- 
splendent eenius  which  has  achieved  no  more  signal  triumph  than 
that  of  half  beguiling  us  to  forget  the  pitiful  and  unmanly  character 
of  its  possessor. 


EPITHALAMIUM< 


Bi    'THs    'aaoi Ba. 


Rest,  happy  pair,  in  love  to-night. 
While  the  swift  hoiin  in  raptme  fly : 

And  if  ye  tleep,  may  vimons  bright 
Keep  pace  with  wakmg  ecatagy. 


Sweet,  sweet  the  ftilneas  of  yonr  bUas ! 

Warm,  warm  your  soft  embraces  are ! 
Bride  ne*er  received  a  holier  ktas. 

Nor  hnsband  clasped  a  wife  more  fair. 


Long  may  the  nisht  prolong  its  sway 
O^er  your  bridal  couch  so  Uest ; 

And  morning  in  its  comse  dehiy 
To  break  the  transports  of  your  rest. 


May  Heaven,  in  smiles,  on  you  bestow 
Long  life,  and  many  an  acre  wide ; 

And  sons  and  daughters  round  you  grow, 
To  be  your  blessmg  and  your  pride. 


And  when  the  earth  at  last  shall  claim 
Its  tribute  grim,  of  *  dust  to  dust ;' 

May  the  sweet  memory  of  your  name 
Be  evennore,  yonr  childron's  trust 


And  now,  good-night !    The  poet  feels 
A  sympathy  sincere  and  true : 

And  while,  a  bachelor,  he  steals 
Alone  to  bed— he 'U  think  of  yoa! 
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•love     me,     and     love     Mft     FOREyKR.' 


A     It  A  X,  X.  A  D  :     BT    OBKTTA. 


\Vk  met  all  alone  on  the  dark  river's  ahore. 
But  we  thought  not  of  dread  or  of  danger ; 

We  loved  —  though  I  knew  not  the  name  that  she  bore. 
And  mine  waa  the  form  of  a  stranger. 

Oh  !  brighter  than  Btars  were  the  glorious  eyes 

Of  that  maid  by  the  dark-rolling  water, 
And  softer  than  ^phyr's  most  musical  sighs 

The  voice  of  America's  daughter. 

1  wooed  her — my  angel,  my  heart's  peerleae  queetr, 
She  blushed  like  a  young  almond-Uoasom  ; 

And  the  soft  dayli^t  died  on  the  radSant  scene, 
As  I  pressed  my  betrothed  to  my  bosom. 


And  I  said,  <  I  am  going,  my  beautiful  one, 

To  a  home  that  is  far  o'er  the  billow ; 
But  weep  not  and  fear  not,  I  '11  claim  thee,  my  own ! 

Ere' the  spring-buds  have  yellowed  the  willow.' 

And  she  said,  as  the  moonlight  lay  bright  on  her  face. 
While  we  stood  by  that  dark-rolling  river. 

And  she  softly  returned  my  enraptureid  embrace, 
Wilt  thou  love  met  (^nd  love  me  forever  ?' 

We  parted  in  silence ;  and  often  afar, 
In  the  halb  of  the  kindred  who  claimed  me, 

I  wonhipped  in'secret  my  fair  western  star, 
And  thought  of  her  tears,  as  she  named  me. 

The  breezes  that  swept  round  my  forefathers'  home 
Seemed  the  same  that  I  heard  by  that  river ; 

And  they  ever  moaned :  'Wanderer!  wilt  thou  not  oome 
To  the  heart  that  must  love  thee  forever  7' 

Long,  long  did  I  linger ;  and  while  I  delayed, 
(Ah  !  would  that  my  heart  had  been  truer !) 

An  angel  came  down  to  the  desolate  maid, 
A  merciful  messenger  to  her. 

And  white  pinions  waved  o'er  the  couch  of  her  rest, 

As  he  told  her  his  heavenly  story, 
And  sang  her  at  midnight  the  songs  of  the  Uest, 

And  whispered  of  peace  and  of  glory. 
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I  heard  a  faint  echo  float  moomftinyhy, 

As  sleepless  I  pressed  my  lone  pillow ; 
But  little  I  dreamed  't  was  her  last  faint  sigh^ 

Sent  far  to  me  over  the  billow. 

Too  late  did  I  seek  her,  too  late  did  I  oome 

And  stand  by  that  dark-rolling  river ; 
For  I  heard  a  low  voice  ronnd  a  mota-covered  tomb, 

Say,  <  Love  me,  and  love  me  forever !' 


THE     BLIND     ARTIST. 

r&PCB      FROM      TRB      B  Jl  A  •  C  U  S  0  T  :      C  O  IC  P  1  X.  B  J>      BT       KIT      K  S  X.  V  f  V  . 


Those  who  were  anchored  iti  the  Tagus  on  the  night  of  the  fourth 
of  August,  18 — ,  were  witnesses  to  a  spectacle  they  cannot  soon 
forget.  The  city  of  Lisbon,  through  its  whole  extent,  from  the  broad 
stone  steps  at  the  upper  town  to  the  Castle  of  Bel?m,  iar  down  the 
river,  was  in  a  blaze  of  festivity.  Guns  were  thundering  from  the 
many  batteries  along  the  shore ;  rockets  streamed  up  at  intervals, 
throwing  long  trains  of  light  athwart  the  sky ;  and  ever  and  anon, 
amid  the  merry  peals  of  belb  and  bursts  of  martial  music,  the  hoarse 
shouts  of  thousands  arose  with  deafening  roar.  The  promenades, 
squares  and  gardens,  with  the  g^een  arbored  alle^ys,  contiguous  to  the 
Palace  of  Braganza,  were  hung  with  lamps ;  the  fountains  threw  out 
their  waters  in  scintillating  jets,  and  even  the  tall  church-spires  and 
lantern-like  domes  were  blazing  in  the  universal  illumination. 

But  to  him  who  has  trodden  a  deck  through  the  lon^  night-watches, 
listening  with  sea-wearied  ear  to  the  sullen  dash  of  the  waters  as 
they  alternate  with  the  tide,  those  shores  have  worn  a  scarcely  less 
magnetic  aspect  as  the  gray  twilight  has  struggled  amid  the  shadows 
into  dawn.  At  first  a  dark  outline  of  rounded  heights  reposes  against 
the  sky,  with  an  irregular  masA  of  walls,  towers  and  Ivind-mills  in 

Srofile,  then  a  dim  pencilling  of  clustering  turrets  and  roofi,  with 
ense  masses  of  verdure  scattered  here  and  there,  occupies  the  fore- 
ground, till  by  degrees  the  intermediate  and  less  prominent  parts, 
which  fancy  has  been  busily  filling  up,  assumes  the  coloring  of  reality ; 
the  veil  is  withdrawn,  and  the  Whole  glorious  prospect  stands  revealed. 
The  blue  peaks  of  Cintra,  looming  in  the  distance  \  the  near  and 
swelling  uplands  of  green  velvet,  contrasted  with  the  dark  mould  of 
tilled  land,  and  dotted  ivith  orchards  of  olive  i  the  Valley  of  the  great 
aqueduct  of  Benfica ;  the  suburbs  of  Ajuda,  with  the  new  imperial 
palace,  like  a  coronal,  on  the  hill ;  the  congregated  roofs  and  rotundas 
of  the  upper  town,  with  its  mazes  of  gardetis  and  marble  heights, 
and  the  broad  and  yellow  Tagus  before  it  with  a  world  of  hulls  and 
spars,  from  the  little  lateen  crafi  to  the  leviathan  three-decker,  altoge- 
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ther  compose  a  picture  of  mingled  beauty  and  magnificence  rarely 
equalled.  On  the  opposite  side,  the  dark  heaths  of  Alentejo  stretch 
interminably  to  the  mountains,  while  farther  up  the  river  a  chaos  of 
white  ruins,  half  merged  in  the  waters,  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city,  which  went  down  in  the  earthquake.  As  the  eye  wanders  down 
the  stream,  it  rests  on  the  time-stained  church  of  San  Greronimo,  with 
its  costly  carvings,  in  the  mingled  taste  of  Goth  suid  Moor,  the  sepul- 
chre of  a  long  line  of  kings ;  while  beyond  leans  an  old  castle,  which 
bears  marks  of  a  still  greater  antiquity,  its  batteries  looking  over  into 
the  waters  as  if  in  quiet  anticipation  of  a  plunge  below.  A  long  bar 
of  sand  stretches  partially  across  the  river  at  its  mouth,  crowned  with 
Fort  Bugio,  which  looks  out  upon  the  Atlantic.  Such  are  the  promi- 
nent outlines  of  a  capital  whose  history,  from  the  dai'k  romances  of 
dreary  ages,  has  figured  in  the  annals  of  flood,  fire,  earthquake  and 
blood ;  a  capital  which  cradled  Camoens  into  song,  which  sent  forth 
Vasco  di  Gama,  the  twin-spirit  of  Columbus,  to  his  discoveries,  and 
the  valiant  Albuquerque  to  his  conquests,  and  which  for  long  years, 
couching  herself  in  the  spoils  of  two  hemispheres,  spread  out  the 
arms  of  her  grasping  dominion  to  Goa  and  the  Brazils. 

Perhaps  something  of  all  this  is  metaphorically  shadowed  forth  in 
the  tracery  of  one  of  the  noblest  squares  of  the  city.  It  opens  directly 
on  the  river,  and  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  the  arsenal,  the  exchange 
and  the  immense  pile  of  the  Inquisition;  while  the  two  notable 
streets,  which  from  the  congregation  of  jewellers,  with  their  display 
of  precious  metals  and  stones,  are  denominated  '  Silver'  and  '  Grold' 
sti*eets,  lead  from  the  upper  part  of  it  to  the  public  gardens,  in  long 
vista  beyond.  In  the  centre  of  this  square,  supported  on  a  noble 
pedestal  of  marble,  are  two  sculptured  ei'oups.  The  one  represcntB 
a  winged  genius  leading  a  rearing  war-horse,  which,  in  the  midst  of 
standard  and  arms,  is  trampling  a  struggling  wretch  beneath  his  feet ; 
the  other  is  Fame  blowing  her  trumpet-blast  before  an  elephant  sur- 
rounded with  the  spoils  of  the  east.  The  huge  beast,  with  a  cruelty 
characteristic  of  his  new  master,  is  in  the  act  of  crushing  a  disarmed 
and  supplicating  Indian.  A  central  column  arises  between  these 
groups,  ornamented  with  figures  in  bas-relief,  emblematical  of  the 
sciences  of  astronomy  and  navigation,  with  a  liue-of-battle-ship  float- 
ing on  a  bronze  sea  beneath  the  crown  and  escutcheon  of  Portugal 
The  whole  is  suimounted  by  the  figures  of  a  colossal  black  horse, 
with  a  knight  in  full  armor.  Their  bold  and  dark  outlines,  relieved 
by  their  elevation  hi  gigantic  propoitions  against  the  sky,  render  them 
objects  of  striking  prominence ;  and  the  stranger  in  Lisbon  expe- 
riences a  feeling  akin  to  awe  as  he  is  for  the  first  time  ushered  into 
the  '  Square  of  the  Black  Horse.' 

The  reader^  of  hbtory  will  call  to  mind  that  train  of  events  which 
secured  the  independence  of  Portugal,  when  all  Europe  rang  with 
the  singular  revolution  which  freed  her  from  the  yoke  of  her  penin- 
sular sister  and  raised  the  Duke  of  Braganza  to  the  throne  of  his 
fathers.  The  subsequent  prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  under  his  health- 
ful and  vigorous  administration,  enkindled  again  a  splendor  which 
had  gone  out  with  the  ill-starred  Sebastian  and  his  chivalry,  and 
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i^;am  she  rivalled  the  days  of  her  bygone  glory,  from  itB  dawn  under 
Alfonso  to  its  wide  spread  under  the  great  Emmanuel.  The  period 
to  which  we  are  about  to  refer  was  during  the  reign  of  Joseph,  the 
fifth  of  his  line,  and  only  three  years  after  the  great  earthquaxe  had 
heaped  palace,  convent  and  hovel,  with  sixty  thousand  of  their  occu- 
pants, in  a  mass  of  unsightly  ruins.  But  Art,  though  stricken,  was 
not  palsied,  nor  ambition  crushed.  The  wail  of  the  mourner  was 
soon  drowned  amid  the  clatter  of  the  artisan ;  the  stillness  of  deso- 
lation echoed  once  more  to  the  din  of  busy  throngs ;  the  hushed 
chant  arose  with  incense  from  the  extinguished  altar ;  Pomp  began 
to  walk  forth  upon  his  lordly  threshold;  Beauty  beckoned  to  the 
midnight  masquer  ft>om  her  balcony,  and  bereaved  Avarice  again 
hugged  himself  in  his  thrift.  Long  rows  of  marble,  with  tower  and 
spire,  threw  back,  as  of  old,  the  glitter  of  the  sun ;  wild  groups,  of 
many  lands  and  many  tongues,  huddled  the  mart ;  the  Greek  met 
there  with  the  fair-haired  son  of  the  north,  the  wily  Jew  haggled 
with  the  scowling  Moor,,  t^e  Italian,  all  pantomime,  gesticulated  to 
the  courtly  Spaniard,  the  brown  peasant  shouted  to  his  weary  beast, 
burdened  from  the  vineyard,  and  nobility  hushed  the  cry  of  the  dying 
beggar  in  the  tramp  of  his  horses  and  the  rattling  of  his  wheels. 

^  autumn  day  had  passed  amid  scenes  like  these,  and  at  nightfall 
the  thick  groups  began  gradually  to  disperse  as  one  by  one  the  citi- 
zens betook  themselves  to  their  homes.  Suddenly  a  new  and  strange 
panic  seemed  to  have  stricken  the  city.  A  few  persons  in  the  vicinity 
of  Belim  were  seen  running  in  agitated  haste  in  various  directions,  the 
fisherman  bundling  his  nets  at  hand  on  the  beach,  stood  leaning  for- 
ward with  staring  eye  and  half-open  mouth  as  if  struck  aghast,  horse- 
men were  seen  galloping  onward  to  the  upper  town,  where  a  low 
rumor  already  began  to  spread  itself  among  little  knots  collected  here 
and  there,  whispering  and  exchanging  terrific  glances,  and  at  length 
as  a  trumpet  sounded,  files  of  soldiery  hastily  swept  the  streets  and 
formed  in  the  pubHc  squares  and  in  front  of  the  palace.  The  report 
now  became  universal,  that  the  royal  carriage  had  been  intercepted 
by  a  party  of  masked  assassins  on  its  return  from  Gintra,  the  guards 
and  attendants  pistolled  and  poniarded  to  a  man,  and  his  most  Faith- 
ful Majesty  dragged  ftom  his  seat,  covered  with  an  hundred  wounds 
and  literally  hewn  and  trampled  into  pieces.  It  was  added,  by  way  of 
summing  up  the  atrocity,  that  one  of  the  hands  together  with  the 
mutilated  head,  had  been  recovered  and  brought  in  sad  solemnity  to 
the  palace.  Such  was  the  first  intelligence  which  enlightened  the 
pubhc  upon  the  explosion  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  Duke  d'Aviero ; 
a  conspiracy  which  expended  itself  in  a  futile  attempt  upon  the  life 
of  the  king,  who  was  wounded  by  a  ball  fired  through  the  back  of 
fab  carriage  as  he  returned  one  evening  through  the  suburbs  of  his 
capitoL 

There  resided  at  that  time  in  Lisbon  a  celebrated  artist  by  the  name 
of  Anglostino.  From  an  origin  unrecognized  in  the  heraldry  of  the 
land,  he  had  won  for  himself  notoriety,  and  what  was  more,  a  tolerable 
competence  by  his  genius  and  the  untiring  labors  of  his  chisel.  The 
eaithquake,  however,  had  visited  him  in  its  desolating  sweep,  and 
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his  professional  skill  and  three  motherless  daughters  were  all  that  waa 
spared  him  by  a  catastrophe  which  had  made  wide  breaches  in  many 
a  happy  family  and  beggared  thousands.  It  was  not  the  least  remark- 
able of  this  man's  history  that  though  blind,  he  had  been  known  as  a 
successful  competitor  for  certain  prizes  offered  by  the  royal  approba- 
tion for  ornamental  statuary  in  both  marble  and  bronze.  But  rivahy 
is  d^gerous.  Few  men  are  awake  to  the  honor  of  a  defeat  even 
when  the  antagonist  is  deemed  invincible ;  and  the  winner  in  the 
strife  not  unfrequently  secures  to  himself  with  the  palm,  the  envy  of 
the  vanquished.  The  success  of  Anglostino  was  like  the  many-co- 
lored coat  which  made  Joseph  hated  of  his  brethren.  He  had 
thwarted  if  not  humbled  an  opponent  as  artful  as  he  was  aspiring,  he 
had  all  unwittingly  stung  to  madness  an  ambition  which  could  brook 
no  rival,  he  had  robbed  another  of  a  victory  for  which  he  haul  alter- 
nately hoped  and  wept  long  days  and  nights  of  watching  and  of  toil ; 

'  he  !  and  a  blind  man  !  —  and  while  admiration  was  loud  on  every  lip 
and  spoke  from  every  eye,  Gil  Vicente  cursed  him  in  his  heart.  That 
day  which  saw  the  pale  and  toil-worn  artist  hailed  by  nobility  itself, 
meekly  bowing  to  the  voice  of  praise,  and  greeted  by  smiles  and  beauty, 

^  which,  alas !  he  might  no  more  behold ;  mat  very  day  begat  for  him  an 
enemy  which  knew  not  to  forget  or  to  forgive,  and  who  was  ever  afler 
to  be  like  a  viper  in  his  path. 

Gil  Vicente  was  indeed  no  ordinary  foe.  Whether  he  was,  as  his 
name  might  imply,  a  descendant  of  the  great  dramatist,  history  has 
not  seen  fit  to  inform  us ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  he  lacked  neither  the 
talent  nor  the  intrigue  of  a  profound  and  calculating  villain.  The 
bitter  malignity  which  his  defeat  engendered  is  scarcely  to  be  con- 
ceived, and  was  only  equalled  by  the  inveteracy  with  which  he  pur- 
sued the  object  of  his  hate.  At  home  or  abroad,  in  the  thronged 
street  or  at  the  holy  mass,  one  object  seemed  to  stand  between  him 
and  the  light ;  it  came  upon  him  even  in  his  slumbers,  and  he  often 
awoke  from  visions  of  triumph  with  a  sigh  at  their  illusion.  He  had 
at  one  time  succeeded  in  fastening  upon  Anglostino  the  suspicions  of 
tiie  Inquisition,  but  on  confronting  that  dreadful  tribunal,  afler  lan- 
guishing for  a  season  in  their  dungeons,  those  men  of  blood  found 
nothing  for  which  they  might  in  pious  horror  devote  him  to  the  great 
adversary  of  men's  souls.  And  when  the  blind  sufferer  came  forth 
once  more  to  the  day,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  one  who  was  all  joy  at 
her  parent's  deliverance,  Gil  Vicente  was  by  no  means  the  last  to  grasp 
his  unsuspecting  victim  by  the  hand  and  to  congratulate  him  upon  his 
escape  from  that  tomb,  which  he  had  prayed  might  close  over  him 
forever. 

Many  were  die  arrests  which  soon  followed  upon  the  outrage  upon 
the  person  of  the  monarch  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  Anglostino 
was  again  indebted  to  the  secret  and  untiring  machinations  of  that 
villain  in  mask,  who  had  once  before  so  nearly  accomplished  his  ruin, 
for  being  implicated  among  the  rest.  Joseph  was  a  tyrant,  and  in  his 
wrath  he  determined  to  make  a  sweeping  example  of  both  instrument 
and  abettor,  which  should  cause  the  ears  of  future  conspirators  to 
tingle ;  and  hundreds  in  consequence,  among  whom  were  many  of 
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the  nobility  and  priesthood,  were  pnt  to  death  without  mercy.  The 
blow  fell  with  peculiar  Beverity  upon  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
tliose  of  them  who  escaped  the  scaffold  and  the  rack  were  banished 
in  a  body  frnm  the  land.  It  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  those  days 
that  in  the  eagerness  of  the  exasperated  monarch  to  punish  the  guilty, 
many  an  innocent  man  suffered,  tiie  summary  proceeding  in  many  in- 
stances leaving  little  opportunity  for  that  careful  investigatiou  which 
should  have  elicited  the  truth,  and  dcowning  the  voice  of  remonstrance 
and  of  defence  in  the  deaith  doom.  Gil  Vicente  with  ready  cunning, 
seized  on  an  occasion  so  favorable  to  his  purposes,  and  secretly  prof- 
fered aa  accusation,  charging  the  artist  with  being  leagued  with  the 
heads  of  the  conspiracy.  It  wore  some  semblance  of  truth  inasmuch 
as  it  had,  indeed,  happened  that  sundry  of  those  who  had  suffered  were 
IB  the  habit,  among  others,  through  motives  of  curiosity  of  paying  him 
an  occasional  visit,  as  he  was  employed  in  certain  extensive  works  for 
the  ornament  of  the  reviving  city.  The  event  justified  the  anticipa- 
tion of  the  accuser,  who  weU  knew  that  he  who  is  stune  by  the  in- 
gratitude of  one  whom  he  has  deemed  his  friend,  is,  in  me  first  mo- 
Hients  of  his  exasperation  perhaps  even  more  unrelenting  than  an  open 
enemy.  Jealousy  at  once  takes  the  alarm,  lest  in  some  moment  of 
weakness,  die  eludings  of  reviving  friendship  should  strangle  the 
sterner  whisperings  of  duty. 

'  The  dog  of  the  chisel,'  said  the  king, '  whom  we  have  raised  fix>m 
die  kennel  to  a  place  among  his  betters,  has  grown  drunk  with  the 
honor,  and  dared  to  lift  his  head  a<rainst  us.  But  the  blind  plotter 
shall  rue  the  day  when  he  groped  his  way  beyond  his  proper  handi- 
craft into  the  counsels  of  traitors.  I  will  crush  him  as  the  gardener 
annihilates  the  mole  that  burrows  in  his  pleasure  grounds.  His  own 
art  ^ould  have  taught  him  that  the  hand  that  makes  can  mar.' 

It  was  then  a  time  when  every  man  reg^arded  his  neighbor  with 
distrust  and  alarm,  and  was  content  quietly  to  ensure  his  own  safety 
without  exciting  too  much  attention  by  interfering  in  the  concerns  of 
others.  Among  the  whole  circle  of  Anglostino's  friends,  there  was 
only  one  who  dared  to  make  a  movement  to  arrest  his  fiite.  This  was 
an  old  physician  and  alchymist,  who  mingled  a  smattering  of  phar- 
macy with  a  great  deal  of  delusion  about  me  universal  elixir  and  the 
philosopheiB'  stone ;  but  who  was  nevertheless  tolerably  sane  and 
shrewd  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  phials  and  crucibles.  His  experi- 
ments were  never  so  near  being  crowned  with  success  as  on  the  day 
when  with  unprecedented  good  fortune,  he  stumbled  on  a  medicine 
which  actually  arrested  a  disease  of  the  king  that  others  had  pro* 
nounced  incurable.  It  was  the  grandest  of  his  discoveries ;  the  trans- 
muter  of  metals  was  in  turn  transformed  into  a  courtier,  and  being 
honored  with  a  place  near  the  king,  was  thought  to  possess  some 
little  influence,  especially  where  none  was  exerted  against  him.  He 
began,  not  by  hinting  a  doubt  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  condemned,  for  that 
he  wisely  took  for  granted  since  such  was  the  royal  pleasure ;  but  by 
*^gg^fl^g  ^c^  the  talents  of  such  a  man  were  indispensable  at  a  time 
when  the  capital  required  all  the  skill  of  all  her  artists  to  restore  her 
fixnn  her  ruins.    He  remarked  on  the  beggared  and  exposed  condi- 
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tion  in  which  his  orphans  would  be  left,  abandoned  as  they  would  be 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  unpitying  and  the  unprincipled ;  carelessly 
adverted  to  the  little  influence  which  a  blind  artist  ever  busy  at  his 
labors  could  be  supposed  to  possess  in  political  affairs ;  and,  finally 
ventured  to  suggest  a  plan  which  he  hoped  would  at  least  arrest,  if 
it  did  not  prevent  his  fate.  It  was  that  the  king  should  tax  the  skill 
of  the  artist  on  a  master  piece  which  should  be  the  price  of  his  life 
if  he  succeeded,  and  which  should  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of 
his  monarch  and  his  reign  in  monumental  glory  to  posterity.  Whether 
the  latter  suggestion  weighed  with  more  than  its  due  preponderance, 
we  cannot  pretend  to  decide ;  but  whatever  was  ue  motive,  the 
monai'ch  thought  proper  to  consider  the  matter  yet  again. 

'  By  the  saints,  Ramurez  !  that  word  was  all  in  due  time,  and  has 
done  more  for  the  life  of  the  doomed  than  ever  a  healing  drug  in  all 
your  laboratory.' 

The  more  the  king  pondeted  upon  the  proposition  of  the  Leech, 
the  more  it  found  favor  in  his  sight;  and  it  is  said  a  dream  of  his  that 
night,  in  which  he  saw  himself  represented  as  a  horseman  mounted 
on  a  superb  black  barb,  inspired  him  with  the  idea  of  a  model  for  the 
proposed  work.  The  next  morning  he  ordered  the  artist  to  be  brought 
before  him.  The  old  man,  for  a  few  gray  hairs  sprinkled  among  his 
locks  showed  him  to  have  passed  the  vigor  of  his  prime,  came  mud- 
estly  forward,  and  knelt,  as  was  the  custom,  before  the  royal  chair. 

'  We  had  thought,'  said  the  king,  in  a  tone  which  lacked  not  of 
severity, '  to  have  made  you,  too,  an  example  of  the  detestation  in 
which  we  hold  an  ungrateftil  and  perjured  traitor.  But  at  the  sug* 
gestions  of  friendship  and  in  consideration  of  former  services,  we  have 
extended  to  you  that  clemency  to  which  you  have  forfeited  all  claim  ; 
and  if  within  the  period  of  a  twelvemonth  you  shall  have  executed 
a  piece  of  statuary  according  to  a  model  that  shall  be  furnished  you, 
which  five  of  our  most  competent  judges  shall  pronounce  faultless, 
but  which,  notwithstanding,  shatt  embcwiy  a  i&ult,  you  shall  thereby 
have  redeemed  your  head  if  you  may  not  redeem  your  honor.  You 
have  now  the  alternative.  Choose  then  at  once,  for  by  the  holy  saints  ! 
if  you  reject  the  conditions  as  they  are  offered,  you  die  before  the 
vespers  ]' 

A  pause  of  the  silence  of  the  grave  for  a  few  moments  succeeded 
this  menace,  and  the  awed  courtierr  gazed  on  the  bewildered  and 
horror  stricken  being  at  the  feet  of  the  king  in  dread  anxiety. 

'  Sire,'  he  at  length  replied,  '  if  an  acquaintance  vnth  many  sorrows 
presupposes  an  acquaintance  with  guilt,  then  I  have  deeply  sinned  ; 
before  Heaven,  I  know  not  how  else  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
awaken  your  majesty's  displeasure.  For  myself,  though  life  be  sweet 
to  all,  it  has  been  to  me  for  years  like  a  cup  drugged  with  bitterness ; 
nor  has  the  world  a  single  bright  prospect  for  these  eyes  from  which 
Gon  has  shut  out  the  light  forever.  I  would  live,  su*e,  not  to  prolong 
my  sufferings,  but  that  those  whose  voices  of  affection  and  caresses 
of  love  have  soothed  me  amidst  all,  should  not  succeed  to  the  heri- 
tage of  infamy,  and  that  the  public  executioner  should  not  palsy  that 
hand  which  should  have  given  bread  to  the  despised  and  pennyless 
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phans.  I  accept  the  conditions/  he  continued  as  the  tears  rose  in 
8  clouded  eyes,  '  stem  though  they  be  to  one  gifted  with  both  skill 
id  the  blessing  of  -vision.  It  may  be  the  Holy  Virgin  will  aid  an  in- 
dent man  in  this  seemingly  hopeless  task  to  wipe  away  the  stain 
pen  his  honor ;  and  may  God  forgive  him  whoever  he  be,  that  has 
lus  wantonly  sought  my  destiiiction !' 

We  pass  over  the  weary  months  appointed  to  the  artbt  for  the 
scomplishment  of  his  task.  What  he  suffered  none  may  know.  It 
as  marvellous  with  what  devotion  the  three  beings  for  whom  he  had 
ssired  to  prolong  his  life,  strove  to  requite  parental  love,  alternately 
>othing  him  widi  caresses  of  affection,  and  cheering  him  with  the 
bisperings  of  hope !  and  we  may  well  believe,  no  voices  were  so 
veet  in  his  ear  as  those  which  reminded  him  of  better  days,  and  re- 
illed  though  mayhap  with  sorrowful  contrast,  the  visions  of  his  youth. 
Id  Ramurez  had,  in  the  meantime  discovered  his  accuser,  and  for- 
dtously  learning  that  the  same  person  had  previously  implicated  him 
ith  the  familiars  of  the  Inquisition,  he  determined  in  due  time  to  lay 
le  matter  before  the  king,  and  ever  after  watched  Gil  Vicente  with 
1  eye  of  awakened  suspicion. 

The  work  was  at  length  completed,  and  it  was  a  day  of  no  small 
terest  to  thousands  when  the  statue  was  submitted  to  die  inspection 
'  the  assembled  judges.     It  was  a  bronze  representation  of  a  knight, 
mad  and  accoutred  as  if  for  a  tournament,  and  mounted  on  a  superb 
ack  horse  with  fitting  caparison,  the  whole  in  gigantic  proportion*. 
he  horseman  wore  his  visor  up  and  rode  with  an  air  of  ^J®®?^  V^^^ 
B  bearing  o£  royalty,  perfect  m  all  bis  proportions  from  the  P*JJ      ^ 
ad  to  the  armed  heel ;  but  the  noble  beast,  was  Pf^^^ell-toit 
ppier  effort ;  a  model  of  symmetry  and  strong^  ^^^ebattle.    But 
lbs,  prancing  and  proud  as  if  he  already  snuffed  ^P  5^^^.Y^  seeto®^ 
twithstanding  the  skill  lavished  in' its  execution,  Mia  w     ^^^^^  ^^ 
bespeak  a  workmanship  in  which  other  than  h^^  ^^^  ^*^?^ 
m  concerned,  criticism  was  neither  to  be  hoodw      ^^  ^ecU  o     ^^e 
its  beauties.     One  placed  the  imaginary  ^^^"^  feiciea  ^?V^Oo«T. 
ed  which  he  pronounced  too  aiching;  ^^V^^l^^Ksy  orc^^^ 


sed  hoofs  slightly  awry;  a  third  looked  for  tl^^^  ^^^oO^v^^^^i^ 


^^ 


n  in  commission,  and  saw  that  the  cunning  ^.    ^\^  c^V^^^^e^  ^^^*^^t^ 


iC-       ..^  oo^ 


^-^x^-^^J 


knight  with  his  gauntlets ;  a  fourth  ^^^^ftb.  *^  ^^^ 
I  error  m  a  knot  of  ribbons;  while  the    *^,^    o^  ^^  ^^^'^cX  ^«»""«dft 
a  and  incredulity  pronounced  it    the  vv^  a^^*^''    co^     V^oit^^ 
atever  conviction  each  dwelt  upon  his  ^^^^^c^  ^r ^Xe<^  ^^  ^ 

ncide  in  the  opinion  of  his  fellow  ;    and  ^^^  %oie(t^  ^^^  ^ 

what  point  the  artist  had  erred,  it  was  fina^  -^  3.,  ^  v^^^^kU  -  ^ 

When  this  judgment  had  been  formally  ^^     ^l^b^*^  e  ^^'ooW  ^^ 
It  in  eager  curiowty  on  AngloBtino  as    ^^i^   ?*^^  e^^^.      ^  ^vXt^^ 
tue  at  the  direction  of  the  king.      '  It  ^^^^Ip^^T^  t^^^  ^t* V*^ 

claim  for  the  work  a  faultlessness  in  ^^5^     ^1a  "^.xjO  ^ 
t  should  belong  neither  to  tlie  liorse  ^^^^^^^\«,  ^ 
led,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  strap  ^o?**^       ^^ 

w  many  years  since  I  have  seexi  a  gaU^^ 
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but  methinks  he  were  but  an  awkward  squire  who  should  present  die 
stirrup  thiis  awry  to  his  master.'  The  fault  was  indeed  a  palpable 
one ;  for  in  turning  it  inward,  the  artist  had  given  it  a  twist  precisely 
contrary  to  custom ;  and  the  wonder  now  was,  why  so  glaring  a  blun- 
der had  escaped  the  eyes  of  all.  The  triumph  of  the  artist  was  com- 
plete. He  had  not  only  exceeded  expectation,  but  surpassed  even 
the  hopes  of  the  mo^t  sanguine.  Kings,  from  policy,  are  not  wont 
to  be  loud  in  their  approbations,  however  public  they  may  be  in  their 
munificence ;  but  Joseph  had  been  long  convinced  that  he  had  acted 
hastily,  at  least,  if  not  unjustly ;  and  he  determined  that  the  honors 
and  the  rewards  of  the  veronged  should  be  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  tardiness  of  the  reparation.  He  ordered  the  statue  to  be 
raised  on  that  very  spot,  and  that  it  should  lend  its  name  forever  to 
the  proudest  square  of  his  capital ;  and  the  flattering  commendations 
of  royalty  were  buzzed  among  the  courtiers,  bruited  among  the  at- 
tendants, and  echoed  with  a  shout  by  the  crowd  in  the  high  pulse  of 
popular  excitement,  ever  less  circumspect  in  their  expressions  of 
discontent  or  of  joy.    It  was  the  proudest  day  of  the  artist's  life. 

But  there  was  yet  an  act  of  retributive  justice  to  be  performed, 
and  with  a  voice  that  thrilled  to  the  very  marrow  of  the  base  and 
terrified  vnretch,  the  king  ordered  Gil  Vicente  to  stand  fixth.  Baf- 
fled, self-condemned,  he  would  have  sunk  into  nothingness.  There 
was  no  escape  j  no  refuge  of  lies.  All  eyes  seemed  bent  on  him  in 
horror  and  in  cursing  as  old  Ramurez,  by  order  of  the  king,  unfolded 
the  darkly-woven  web  of  his  treachery.  As  he  concluded,  Joseph 
beckoned  to  the  officer  to.  whom  were  entrusted  all  criminals  for  exe^ 
cution.  '  Is  there  even  a  Voice  in  Lisbon,'  said  he, '  to  plead  for  snch 
implacable  and  cold-hearted  villany  1  Away  with  him,  and  let  the 
priest  shrive  him  at  once ;  for  I  will  not  hear  him  speak  V 

But  there  wot  a  voice  raised  in  his  behalf,  and  that  the  only  one 
that  might  have  plead  successfiilly.  Anglostino,  the  blind  artist,  the 
vn-onged,  he  who  of  all  men  had  cause  for  rejoicing,  improved  &e 
first  sunshine  of  returning  favor  to  beg  the  life  of  bis  most  bitter 
enemy.  He  urged  his  petition  at  the  feet  of  the  king*  He  had 
prayed  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  persecutor  in  bis  hour  of  calamity, 
and  when  he  knew  him  not ;  and  now,  thanks  to  the  blessed  Virgin, 
should  he  be  less  merciful  in  the  moment  of  his  success  1  and  would 
His  Majesty  darken  the  happiest  day  of  his  life,  and  refuse  his  first, 
his  only  request  1  Gil  Vicente  was  i*espited,  but  only  upon  the  very 
conditions  which  had  been  prescribed  to  the  artist. 

Our  histoiy  now  draws  to  a  close.  In  compliance  with  the  terms 
allotted  himt  the  miserable  man  commenced  his  labors.  He  was  now 
contending  not  merely  for  honor ;  life  itself  had  become  the  prize, 
and  the  stake  was  a  fearful  one.  For  some  months  he  had  wrought, 
when,  late  on  a  vernal  evening,  a  figure  was  seen  lurking  among  the 
shadows  in  the  great  square,  and  apparently  reconnoxtering  the 
bronze  figures  which  ornamented  its  centre.  As  he  emerged  from 
their  datkness  and  the  moon  fell  upon  his  upturned  face,  there  was 
no  mistaking  its  ghastly  expression.  A  lurking  malice  and  deep 
mortification  were  graven  in  its  furrowed  lines,  but  over  all  there 
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was^  a  deeper  shade  of  despair.  The  next  morning  Gil  Vicente 
was  found  suspended  to  a  bar  in  his  own  workshop,  a  stiffened 
corpse.  His  unfinished  sculpture  stood  before  him.  It  was  the  group 
of  the  elephant,  which  other  hands  have  completed  and  raised  upon 
the  base  of  the  ornamental  pedestal  which  stiU  sustains  the  Kniobt 
OF  THB  Black  Horse. 


THE       BUTTERFLY'S       TISIT 


Comb  in,  little  creature !  I  'm  rittin|r  alone 
Where  the  fint  beams  of  morning  have  pleasantly  ihona ; 
I  am  breathing  the  fragrant  and  sweet  morning  air, 
A  draught  of  oblivion  to  sorrow  and  care. 


Ckmie  'light  on  m^  finger,  and  fold  thy  soft  wing ; 
Fear  not  I  will  injure  so  lovely  a  thing ; 
Think  not  I  would  harm  thee ;  no,  little  one,  no ! 
Thou  wouldst  wrong  me  indeed  by  imagining  so. 


Thy  delicate  pinions,  now  flntterinff  o'er  me, 
Bring  exquisite  dreams  of  the  meaioows  before  me ; 
And  again  with  the  eye  of  my  spirit  I  see 
Where  m  annor  of  gold  hangs  the  wild  honey-bee. 


My  heart  springeth  up,  and  I  buoyantly  pass 

Through  the  diusy-stanred  fields  in  their  mantle  of  giMi ; 

To  my  ear  and  my  lip,  as  I  wander  away, 

Cknne  the  voice  of  the  bird  and  the  breath  of  the  hay. 


And  now,  pretty  insect,  away  to  the  fields. 
Where  Summer  her  harvest  abundantly  yields ; 
Tell  the  i  rds  and  the  bees  how  I  long  to  be  there, 
Waere  the  shadows  are  cod  and  the  sunlijj^t  is  fair ! 


There,  dear  little  butterfly !  meet  me  ere  long, 
I  will  hail  thee  again  as  the  sprite  of  my  song ; 
But  leave  me  a  trace  of  those  exquisite  scenes. 
Though  long  be  the  distance  that  now  intervenes. 


Agam  m  the  sunlight  thy  golden  wings  shme ; 
I  would  that  such  radiant  pinions  were  mine ! 
And  now,  little  rover,  I  see  thee  no  more ; 
Farewell  tUl  I  meet  thee  agam^ou  revotr  / 
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THBCHCRCHOF      RHBIM6, 


BT     R.     H.     •TCSDARO. 


fuM  Church  of  Rheims  is  an  ancient  pile, 

Somhre  and  dim  on  the  briffhtest  day ; 
The  light  creeps  in  with  a  sickly  smile, 

And  falls  on  the  pavement  cold  and  gray ; 
But  a  mellower  flush  and  a  richer  hue. 
Purple  and  golden  and  dimmest  blue» 

Is  bathing  the  aisles  from  above ; 
Stealing  throush  stainM  windows  iaint, 
Throu^  the  %ures  of  crosiered  priest  and  saint, 

And  Cbolist  and  the  Holy  Dove. 

Hie  pillars  are  lofty,  frowning,  grand, 

Covered  with  ornaments  carved  in  stone. 
Stretching  away  on  every  hand, 

like  giant  trees  in  a  forest  lone ; 
OanneiB  are  flapping  here  and  there, 
Waving  to  and  fro  on  the  air, 

CasUng  a  trembling  shade ; 
Standards  they  in  the  olden  day. 
Brought  firom  the  holy  wan  away. 

Won  in  the  first  crusade. 

'pie  antique  organ,  quaint  and  rioh, 

SweUs  to  the  cherubim-painted  roof; 
Hie  patron  saint,  in  a  lofty  niche. 

Stands  from  the  statues  arouqd  aloof. 
Over  the  closed  confessional ; 
And  the  Viaour's  picture  hangs  on  the  waD, 

And  a  legion  of  martyrs  old. 
And  the  tapers  bum  with  a  flickering  light, 
And  the  massive  altar  glitters  bright. 

Heavy  with  gems  and  gold. 

Tlie  marble  pavement  lies  like  a  page 

Proken  with  many  a  diamond  aqaare ; 
Crypts  ensraved  with  the  name  and  age 

pf  the  dead  who  waste  and  moulder  there. 
And  gloomy  sepulchres,  vaults  o'  th'  great. 
In  iron  railingB,  in  sullen  state. 

Frown  by  the  walls  around. 
Covered  with  effigies  carved  in  stone ; 
And  see  yon  kni^t  in  the  comer,  lone, 

Watched  by  a  couchant  hound. 

How  many  have  trod,  as  now  I  tread. 
These  aiisles,  in  the  beautifrd  days  of  old ! 

Generations  forgotten  and  dead, 
Wasted,  k«t,  in  sepulchre  mould ! 

Methinks  I  behold  Uie  vanished  return. 

And  the  past  aiiae  froon  Its  burial-am, 
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And  fltalk  like  a  shadow  by; 
And  pageants  of  pomp  and  beanty  paasj 
And  flit  like  shapes  in  a  magic  i^aas. 

Or  clouds  in  a  sommer  sky. 

'The  organ  begins  its  solemn  peal, 

Which  swells  to  the  echoing  dome  prafociiid  $ 
Hie  anthem  rolls,  and  the  people  kneel 

Deyoat  in  the  pillared  aisles  aronnda 
Counting  their  beads  with  clasped  hands ; 
And  the  priest  by  the  sacred  altar  stands, 

Chanting  the  service  load. 
And  the  service-boy,  in  his  robe  of  snow, 
Swmgeth  his  censer  to  and  fro. 

Wreathed  m  a  golden  dood. 

And  hark !  I  hear  the  roll  of  the  drmn 

,  Withont,  and  the  inmpmgoi  steel-clad  men  ; 
"the  doom  unclose,  and  the  Templais  come, 

Laden  with  spoils  of  the  Saracen ; 
liaden  with  coronets,  gems  and  gold, 
With  pennons  wide  to  the  winds  nnroUed ; 

They  march  up  the  sonndine  aisles, 
And  the  priest  welcoines  them  nome  with  pmyer^ 
The  choir  with  a  hynm,  and  their  ladies  fiUr 

With  waving  of  hands  and  smiles. 

And  now  I  behold  a  bridal  nte, 

Rich  with  the  pomp  and  beanty  of  yore  i 
And  blossoms  fresh  with  the  dews  of  night 

Waste  their  sweets  on  the  marble  floor, 
J^d  the  aisles  are  thronged  with  cayalieis  bold 
And  bevies  of  stately  dames  of  old, 

And  the  bishop  the  service  saith ; 
The  bridegroom,  happy  and  proud  of  his  ehoiee,' 
Smiles,  ami  the  bride,  with  a  tremulous  voice, 

I^e^es  her  faith  till  deatk 

Funerals,  now,  and  palls  and  biets, 

And  trains  in  the  sable  weeds  of  wo. 
Gathered  by  yawning  vaults  in  tears. 

While  the  dead  is  covered  with  the  dead  beloW ) 
And  friars  in  cowls,  with  tapera  bright, 
And  penitent  nuns,  in  garments  white, 

Worn  with  vigil  and  fast, 
Count  their  beads,  and  prayers  are  said 
And  masses  sung  for  the  sonis  of  the  dead,' 

And  mercy  in  Christ  at  last. 

My  dream-  is  o'ei,  and  the  solemn  pile 

Sleeps  in  the  sombre  evening  ray. 
And  the  light  creeps  in  with  a  ghastly  smile,' 

Faint  and  fainter  melting  away ; 
Hie  pillars  frown  and  the  statues  stare, 
And  the  bannen  hang  like  paJls  in  the  air, 

And  the  tapers  have  dimmed  their  lights 
And  brooding  shadows  are  gathering  Cut 
Deeper  and  deeper,  till  all  at  last  | 

Is  lost  m  the  gloom  of  night. 

j 
i 
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LEAFY     JUNE. 

*  And  after  hor  came  iolly  Juws,  arrayd 
AH  in  greene  leaTes,  as  he  a  player  were ; 
Yet  In  his  time  he  wrought  as  well  as  playd, 
That  by  his  plou^^h-yrons  mote  right  well  appeare/  BrcKssB. 

Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  June !  fresh,  blooming,  baxom  June! 
welcome,  with  all  thy  pleasant  sounds  and  sights  and  odors : 

'  O,  coKK,  smiling  Junk,  |  '  O,  come  from  thy  monntain, 

In  beauty  arrayedi  I  O,  come  from  Oiy  bower, 

O,  come,  and  bring  with  thee  I  Thoa  ouecn  of  the  fountain. 

Young  Pleasure,  fair  maid :  '  The  breeze  and  the  flower  I' 

June  is,  at  least  in  this  climate,  the  most  delightful  of  all  the  montb. 
April  is  pleasant,  with  its  humid  air,  its  budding  plants,  and  days  fuD 
of  promise ;  September  is  pleasant,  with  its  harvest-fields,  its  many- 
colored  woods.  Its  bright,  warm  days,  and  cool  clear  nights  of  deli- 
cious moonlight ;  but  J  une,  the  blushing,  smiling  girlhood  of  summer, 
the  month  of  roses  and  singing-birds,  the  month  of  freshness  and 
beauty  and  melody,  June  unfolds  a  thousand  attractions  of  such 
marvellous  and  irresistible  power  as  causes  the  most  careless  observer 
to  look  upon  Nature  with  the  eye  of  a  painter,  and  describe  it  with 
the  tongue  of  a  poet ;  and  1  know  nothing  more  delightful  than  to 
walk  out,  with  a  friend  of  kindred  spirit, 

'  Upon  a  bonny  day  in  June, 
when  wearin'  through  the  afternoon,' 

and,  while  our  brows  are  fanned  by  that  sweet  refreshing  breeze 
which  is  one  of  June's  most  pleisising  characteristics,  to  roam,  some- 
times through  cultivated  fields  and  by  the  abodes  of  men,  sometimes 
through  the  deep  solitudes  of  the  quiet  woods,  and  with  joyful  hearts 
to 

*  Muse  on  the  beauties  of  June/ 

Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  than  to  represent  June  as 

*  arrayd  aJl  in  greene  leaves ;'  for  wherever  the  eye  can  turn,  green, 

*  sight-refreshing  green,'  is  the  hue  that  greets  and  gladdens  it ;  and 
into  such  an  infinite  variety  of  tints  is  this  exuberance  of  verdure 
subdivided,  as  entirely  precludes  the  possibility  of  sameness  or  uni- 
formity : 

*  No  tree  in  all  the  grove  but  has  its  charm, 


Though  each  its  hue  peculiar ;  paler  some, 

joplii 
And  ash,  far-stretching  his  umbrageous  arm ; 


And  of  a  wannish  gray ;  the  wulow  such, 
t  with  8 


And  poplar,  that  with  silrer  lines  his  leaf; 
And  ash,  far-stretching  his  umbrageous  am 
Of  deeper  green  the  elm ;  and  deeper  still. 
Lord  of  Uio  woods,  the  long-surriVing  oak.' 


The  surface  of  the  earth  partakes  of  the  same  diversity  as  the  groves. 
The  bright  fresh  grass  of  the  meadows  and  pasture-grounds  contrasts 
with  the  already  changing  color  of  the  waving  grain,  and  the  fair 
and  delicate  tint  of  the  graceful  Indian-corn  with  the  deep  sombre 
hues  of  its  useful  but  unpretending  compatriot,  the  potato. 
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Innuznerable  flowers  adorn  the  fields  and  waysides,  and  nestle  in 
the  woods.  True,  the  daisy,  the  sweet  ornament  of  the  fields  of 
Europe,  is  absent  here  ;  but  the  butter-cups  spread  out  their  glitter- 
ing golden  petals  to  the  sun,  and  the  meadows  and  road-sides  are 
spangled  widi  the  burnished  blossoms  or  round  woolly  heads  of  the 
dandelion,  so  quaintly  described  by  Hurdis  : 

•  Dandelion  here, 

A  eoUeffe  youth  that  flaahea  for  a  day. 
All  gold ;  anon  he  doffs  hia  ^audy  anit, 
Touched  by  the  magic  hand  of  some  grave  biahop, 
And  all  at  once,  by  commutation  atrange, 
Becomea  a  reverend  divine.* 

The  air  is  loaded  with  the  sweet  odors  of  the  roses,  both  wild  and 
cultivated,  which  seem  to  say  to  us,  literally,  what  exquisite  old 
Herrick  said  metaphorically : 

'  Gathsk  the  roae-bnda  while  jxxti  may, 
Old  Time  is  still  a-flyine ; 
And  tiiat  same  flower  which  blocntts  to-day 
To-morrow  may  be  dying.' 

The  red  lily  rears  its  stately  stem  in  the  woods,  and  opens  wide  its 
flaming  chalice  to  the  day ;  and  in  through  among  the  tall  bearded 
rye  may  be  seen  the  dazzling  cockle,  where, 

*  Flushxd  with  a  purple  grace, 
He  ahowa  hia  honest  fate :' 

but  the  European  wanderer  by  the  fields  of  America  misses  the  dar- 
ling flower  of  his  childhood,  the  gaudy,  flaunting,  scarlet  corn-poppy, 
whose  brilliant  hues  and  showy  appearance  he  considered  a  full  com- 
pensation for  its  unpleasant  smell  and  that  evanescent  character  so 
finely  illustrated  by  Bums : 

'  PLSA8UKE8  BTo  like  poppies  spread ; 
You  pluck  the  flower,  its  bloom  is  ahed.' 

If  the  seasons  are  the  same  in  Palestine  as  here,  it  must  have  been 
in  June  that  the  Hebrew  bard  penned  that  beautiful  passage  of  the 
'  Song  of  Songs,  which  is  Solomon's :  '  The  winter  is  past,  the  rain 
is  over  and  gone ;  the  flowers  appear  upon  the  earth.  .  .  .  The 
fig-tree  putteth  forth  her  green  figs,  and  the  vines  with  the  tender  grape 
^ce  a  good  smell ;'  for  the  grape-vines  are  every  where  in  blossom, 
and  the  air  is  laden  with  their  delicious  perfume.  Nor  are  the  dis- 
tinctions observable  in  autumn  at  this  time  apparent ;  for  the  mouth- 
contracting,  teeth  distraining,  all-but-uneatable  wild-grape  sends  forth 
a  fragrance  quite  as  sweet  as  the  carefully-tended  and  luscious  fruit 
of  foreign  climes,  which  stretches  out  its  delicate  branches  on  the 
sunny  southern  wall ;  and  often,  in  passing  by  a  wood,  or  thicket,  or 
clump  of  trees,  the  olfactories  are  suddenly  saluted  with  the  most 
delectable  odor  imaginable,  and  on  looking  round,  you  perceive  a 
luxuriant  wild-vine, 

'  Fbok  tree  to  tree 

Festooned,  much  like  the  back-acene  of  a  play, 
Or  melodrame,  which  people  flock  to  see, 
Where  the  last  act  la  ended  by  a  dance, 
In  vineyards  copied  from  the  sooth  of  Frasee.' 
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June  is  the  month  of  sweet  sounds,  as  well  as  sweet  sights  and 
smells.  The  purling  of  brooks,  the  hum  of  insects,  the  shrill  note 
of  the  cricket,  and  above  all,  the  song  of  birds,  fill  the  air  with  melody 
and  the  ear  with  delight  America  cannot  boast  of  the  lark,  or  die 
linnet,  or  the  nightingale,  those  exquisite  warblers  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere ;  but  yet  if  you,  gentle  reader,  could  come  and  stand 
where  we  are  writing,  on  a  lovely  morning  in  June,  you  would  hear 
such  a  delicious  strain  of  mingled  melody  as  would  make  your  very 
heart  leap  up  with  joy.  Not  to  speak  of  the  mocking-bird,  which, 
I  grieve  to  say,  visits  not  the  latitude  of  Locust  Grove,  the  little 
yellow-bird,  in  his  black  cowl  and  mantle  of  dazzling  yellow,  carols 
a  clear  note,  which  makes  you  think  he  would  be  as  good  a  musician 
as  the  canary  if  he  would  only  lengthen  out  his  strain  a  little ;  the 
blithe  bob-o-link  hops  merrily  along  the  tops  of  the  fences,  and  sings 
a  whimsical  but  not  unpleasing  song ;  the  beautiful  oriole,  errone- 
ously called  '  The  English  Robin,'  with  its  beautiful  scarlet  plumage 
and  wings  of  glossy  black,  weaves  its  hanging  nest  in  the  pendent 
branches  of  the  weeping-elm,  and  wakes  the  echoes  with  its  clear, 
harmonious  lay ;  ana  many  other  birds,  of  name  unknovm,  susbun 
their  part  in  the  concert  with  the  highest  tdaJt.  Even  the  little  hum- 
ming-bird, that  fairy  creature,  which  almost  realizes  the  dreams  of  the 
old  naturalists  concerning  the  Bird  of  Paradise,*  after  it  has  gathered 
its  fill  of  nectar  and  ambrosia  from  the  flowers,  perches  on  a  little 
twi^,  and  gaily  trimming  its  wings,  sings  a  little  song. 

Among  all  diat  we  have  to  say  of  things  in  June,  the  insect  tribes 
must  not  be  forgotten ; 

'  How  doth  the  little  busy  bee 
InqvroTe  each  sfabiiiis  honr  i' 

and  the  butterflies,  how  numerous,  how  varied, how  beautiAil  are  they! 
The  busy  ants  claim  a  passing  notice,  and  the  extensive  &mily  of  the 
sheath-winged  insects  ofiers  many  objects  worthy  of  our  admiration. 
Whoever  walks  along  a  country  road  or  hill-side  path  at  this  season 
will  scarcely  fail  to  cmerve  an  insect  of  the  beetle  kind,  (we  know 
not  its  scientific  name)  which  rolls  up  its  eggs  in  a  little  ball  of  diit, 
and  then,  with  infinite  toil,  transports  the  ball  from  place  to  place.  It 
is  curious  and  interesting  to  observe  how  indefatigably  the  httle  crea- 
tures (fi)r  there  are  almost  always  two  of  them)  pursue  their  task ; 
and  sometimes  it  is  not  a  little  amusing  in  going  up  a  hill,  to  see  the 
baU  slip  from  their  grasp,  and  in  an  instant  make  '  a  retrograde  move- 

*  Tm  Bird  of  Paradiie  CPoitKUiea  Apoda,)  has,  m  U  well  known,  long  been  prised  as  a  qdea- 
did  and  costly  ornament,  on  account  of  tbo  marreUous  structure  and  aurpassing  brilliancy  of 
Its  plnmes ;  and  it  being  customary  for  tiie  eastern  traders  to  cut  oif  its  legs,  wings  and  tail 
before  exportation,  the  naturalists  of  the  olden  time  conceived  the  idea  that  it  was  entirely 
destitute  of  those  members,  and  indulged  in  the  most  fancUiil  dreams  concerning  it,  ddigkt- 
Ing  to  describe  it  as  *  dwelling  constantly  in  the  air,  wafted  about  in  the  bright  beams  of  the 
•un,  independently  of  the  ordinary  mechanism  of  wingL  and  nourished  with  dew  and  the  nec- 
tar and  eren  odor  of  flowers.  Tb  beings  thus  imagined  to  be  raised  above  the  dull  earth  to 
enjoy  ethereal  food  and  a  perpetual  habitation  in  ue  air,  no  name  could  be  more  appropriate 
than  Birds  of  Paradise,  or  Heaven.'  Modem  science,  however —that  inexorable  foe  to  all  such 
fhocifnl  notions— has  revealed  the  odious  fact  that  the  *  Faradisea  apoda'  has  legs,  and  sturdy 
ones  too;  and  that  its  food,  instead  of  the  etherealiaed  quintessence  of  flowers,  eooaiite  of 
fruit,  worms,  insects  and  even  eamtmt  Alas  for  the  bewitching  day-dreama  of  romsDtfe 
ftoicyl 
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ment  backward/  which  it  will  taka  them  hours  to  recoYor.  Nothing 
daunted,  however,  they  quickly  run  back,  seize  it,  and  recommence 
the  ascent ;  and  the  humane  traveller  steps  aside,  and  leaves  them  to 
thmr  labor. 

'  Aiv  JnadTeitent  step  m^cnuh  the  snail 
That  crawU  at  erenisg  in  the  public  path ; 
hut  he  that  has  humanity,  forwamea, 
Will  tread  aside,  and  let  the  reptile  lire.' 

We  once  heard  an  old  lady  say  to  her  grandchild,  a  little  boy  of  four 
years  old : 

'  See !  child,  there 's  a  caterpillar ;  kill  it  P 

And  the  little  fellow,  with  an  aspect  of  fiendish  exultation,  stamped 
his  foot  upon  the  creature,  a  large  brown  haixy  one,  and  crushed  it  to 
death,  his  small  shoe  being  all  smeared  with  the  thick  green  slime  that 
oozed  from  its  shattered  body.  Bah !  We  turned  away,  involunta- 
rily repeating  to  ourself  the  fine  lines  of  Gowper : 

*Iwoin.p  not  niimber  in  my  list  of  friends 
(Though  graced  with.  poUsned  manners  and  tne  sense 
Yet  wanting  sensibili^.)  the  man 
Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm.' 

It  is  very  true  that  caterpillars  are  noxious  animals,  and  do  some- 
times devour  buds  and  leaves  precious  in  the  sight  of  men ;  it  is  true, 
moreover,  that  we  were  once  grievously  stung  in  the  back  of  the  neck 
by  a  caterpillar  which  had  crawled  diereon  from  the  wall  against 
which  we  were  unsuspectingly  leaning,  *  each  particular  hair^  of  the 
said  caterpillar  having  been  inserted  into  the  cuticle  of  our  said  neck, 
and  having  caused  on  it  an  extensive  and  painful  inflammation ;  but 
finr  all  that,  we  could  not  help  being  shocked  at  seeing  an  infant  thua 
taught  to  be  cruel,  and  almost  fancied  we  saw  in  the  Tittle  fellow  be- 
fore us  as  the  germs  of  a  future  Domitian,  that '  bold  bad  man,'  who, 
when  he  had  no  human  heads  to  cut  off,  amused  himself  by  pulling 
off  the  legs  and  wines  of  flies. 

Happy  are  they  who  in  every  flower  that  blooms  and  every  animal 
that  breathes,  behold  the  reflection  of  the  God  that  made  them,  and 
reapect  them  for  His  sake ;  happy,  thrice  happy,  they  who  in  the  Qor^ 
of  nature  see  also  the  God  of  revelation,  and  have  found  in  the  same 
Bein o  who  '  clothes  the  lilies  of  the  field'  and  feeds  the  young  ravens 
when  they  cry,'  a  Saviour  and  a  friend, '  a  very  present  help  in  trouble.' 

O  June !  charming  June !  how  manifold  are  thy  delights  !  We 
love  thee,  O  sweet  June !  most  dearly  do  we  love  thee  1  And  during 
thy  pleasant  days, 

'  How  calm  and  quiet  a  deUght 

Is  it,  alone. 
To  read,  or  meditate,  or  write, 

By  none  offended,  and  offendinff  none  I 
To  walk,  ride,  sit,  or  sleep,  at  one's  own  ease. 
And  pleasing  a  man's  aea,  none  other  to  displease.' 

But  hark !  the  voice  of  bitter  lamentation  breaks  upon  the  ear. 
Ah  !  'tis  sheep-shearing;  for  June,  as  Spenser  reminds  us,  *  works 
aa  well  as  plays.'  Urged  by  the  united  efforts  of  '  men,  boys  and 
dogs,'  the  '  soft;,  fearful  people'  are  driven  to  the  appointed  place,  and 
the  trenchant  shears  is  plied  from  morning  till  night ;  while  the  poor 
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little  lambs,  separated  from  their  mothers,  huddle  together  in  a  comer, 
or  run  wildly  about,  and  fill  the  air  with  their  melancholy  bleatings. 
Ever  and  anon,  as  a  sheep  denuded  of  her  fleece  escapes  from  the 
hands  of  the  shearers,  half  a-dozen  lambs  run  up  to  her,  in  hopes  to 
find  their  own  beloved  parent ;  but  so  changed  is  the  aspect  of  the 
sheep,  that  even  her  own  lamb  does  not  know  her,  and  hurries,  terri- 
fied and  amazed,  away  from  the  very 

'Mother  that  watched  o'er  his  childhood.' 

The  poor  sheep,  astonished  and  bewildered  by  the  strangeness  of 
the  whole  thing,  bleats  plaintively  in  her  turn ;  and  the  lamb,  instantly 
recognising  her  voice,  Uiough  it  knew  not  her  form,  rushes  back  to  her, 
and  in  a  little  time  may  be  seen  busily  and  energetically  draining  '  the 
deep  pure  fountain  of  young  life.'  The  recognition,  however,  does 
not  always  take  place  so  speedily;  and  the  mournful  and  mutual 
bleatinffs,  modulated  to  every  pitch  of  which  the  voice  of  the  sheep 
is  capable,  are  kept  up  during  the  whole  of  the  night  succeeding  the 
shearing. 

We  could  discourse  of  strawberry-gathering ;  picking  the  wild- 
strawberries  that  gprow  in  rich  profusion  on  the  hills ;  we  conld  tell, 
too,  of  botanical  excursions ;  of  gardening,  of  pic-nic  parties,  and  many 
other  things  that  are  '  pleasant  in  June ;'  but  we  know,  O  most  patient 
reader  !  Uiat  thy  forbearance  is  by  this  time  nearly  exhausted,  and  as 
we  would  fain  part  friend^  with  diee,  we  will  not  tax  it  any  more  at 
present. 

In  conclusion,  then,  we  would  only,  in  the  beautiful  language  of 
Mrs.  James  Gray,  say  to  the  pale-browed  denizen  of  the  city,  at  this 
delightful  season : 

*  Oo  forth  Into  the  country  '  Oo  forth  into  the  country. 

From  a  world  of  care  and  guile.  It  hath  many  a  solemn  grore, 

Go  forth  to  the  vntalnted  air,  And  gnmsy  altar  'midat  the  hilla. 

And  the  aunahine's  open  amile :  Sacred  to  praiw  and  love. 

It  ahall  clear  thy  clouded  brow,  And  while  with  grateful  ferror 

It  ahall  looae  the  worldlv  coil  Thine  eyea  its  glories  scan* 

That  binda  thy  heart  too  closely  up,  Worship  the  power  that  formed  tiiem  all. 

Thou  man  of  care  and  toil  t  O  holy  Christian  man  1' 

Loam  Qrove.  Iota. 
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Still  to  be  near  thee  and  to  hear  thee  speak, 
To  gaze  into  the  depths  of  thy  clear  eyes, 
This  is  the  only  boon  on  earth  I  prize, 
This  is  the  only  happiness  I  seek. 
Bri|ht  thoughts,  like  bubbles  in  a  fountain,  rise 
When  I  am  near  thee,  and  all  thoughts  of  care 
Are  banished  i^m  my  mind,  as  in  the  air 
Fade  the  light  clouds  of  morning ;  sorrow  dies 
Whene'er  f  press  thy  hand;  and  I  fall  heir 
To  such  a  wealth  of  joy  when  on  my  ear 
Thy  sweet  voice  breaks,  that  1  could  wish  to  die. 
If  in  my  fading  moments  I  might  hear 
The  music  of  that  tone,  so  soft  and  rare, 
And  look  my  last  upon  thy  loving  eye. 
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LINKS 

TO      A      MTTI.E      OIRt       WQU      OAVa      MM      A      I.OCX       Of      BBH      BAIB^ 

A  LiTTLB  angel-child  with  bright  blue  eyes 
That  apeak  as  plainly  aa  her  prattling  tongue, 
Gave  me  this  lock  of  hair  —  a  simple  curl, 
Soft  as  her  cheek,  and  sunny  as  her  smile. 
I  keep  the  token  with  a  precious  care, 
For  when  I  look  at  it  my  mind  is  filled 
With  thoughts  of  truth,  and  tenderness,  and  lov^, 
And  innocent  simplicity  of  heart, 
And  all  those  lovely  attributes  that  throw 
Around  delicious  childhood  that  soft  charm. 
Which,  like  the  violet's  perfume,  gives  td  it 
A  nameless  sweetness. 

Blissful-hearted  child ! 
If  I  can  read  thy  horoscope  «ri^t, 
The  dawning  of  thy  life  is  not  more  fair 
Than  its  late  close  will  be :  a  vision  bright. 
Shows  me  thy  sun  of  life  descending  slow  . 
Mid  rosy  clouds ;  the  portal  of  that  world 
That  lies  beyond  the  grave ;  and  voices  soft, 
Whose  tones  can  only  reach  the  spirit's  ear. 
Float  from  th^t  realm  of  never-ending  bliss ; 
Welcome,  thou  atainless  on$  i  —  no  taint  of  earth 
Unfits  thee  for  the  joys  that  angels  share  I* 
Mag,  1848.  P..  s;  Cbiltov. 
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Great  is  the  power  of  local  associafion.  To  none  is  its  influence 
indifTerent,  but  it  is  the  most  thrilling  to  minds  of  the  most  delicate 
tone.  Reverence  for  the  scenes  of  exalted  deeds  is  a  noble  instinct 
planted  in  our  hearts  for  noble  ends.  It  is  inarticulate  adoration  ad* 
dz^ssed,  not  more  to  the  understanding  than  to  the  heart.  To  be  in  a 
high  degree  void  of  this,  is  an  evidence  of  personal  ignominy  and  a 
presage  of  deserved  oblivion. 

Doctor  Johnson,  in  a  well-known  passage,  happily  refers  to  those 
feelings,  which  local  associations  awaken  in  the  refined  bosom.  On 
arriving  at  Icolmkill,  in  his  *  Tour  to  the  Western  Islands/  he  wrote  : 

*  We  are  now  ti-eading  that  illustrious  island,  which  was  once  the 
luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions,  whence  savage  clans  and  roving 
barbarians  derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge  and  the  blessings  of  re- 
ligion. To  abstract  the  mind  from  all  local  emotion  would  be  impos- 
sible if  it  were  endeavored ;  and  would  be  foolish  if  it  were  possible. 
Whatever  withdraws  us  firom  the  newer  of  the  senses ;  whatever 
makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or  the  future  predominate  over  the  pre- 
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sent ;  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings.  Far  from  me, 
and  fi'om  my  friends,  be  sucb  frigid  philosophy  as  may  conduct  usi 
indifferent  and  unmoved,  over  any  ground  which  has  been  dignified 
by  wisdom,  bravery  or  virtue.  That  man  is  little  to  be  envied  whose 
patriotism  would  not  gain  force  on  the  plain  of  Marathon,  or  whose 
piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of  lona.' 

The  associations  which  are  the  most  affecting  are  moral.  The 
venerable  monuments  of  the  past,  and  localities  connected  with  which 
great  events  transpired,  are  invested  with  irresistible  attractions  to  a 
susceptible  heart  and  cultivated  mind.  They  snatch  the  soul  away  m 
rapture,  as  if  it  had  already  traversed  the  tomb,  and  on  the  bosom  of  im- 
mensity imbue  it  with  the  inexhaustible  glories  which  Jehovah  has 
diffused  through  the  universe  : 

'  Thb  mind  liath  no  horizon, 
It  looks  beyond  the  eye,  and  oeeki  for  mind 
In  all  it  seea,in  all  it  aeci  o'errnling.' 

It  was  with  reference  to  this  power  of  local  association  that  the 
ancient  poet,  when  describing  the  battle  of  Salamis,  together  with  the 
temples  of  their  gods,  and  the  persons  of  those  most  dear  to  them, 
mentioned  also  the  tombs  of  their  fathers  as  the  objects  best  fitted  to 
rouse  the  courage  and  inflame  the  patriotism  of  the  Athenians  in 
times  of  peril.  Cicero  beautifully  ^ludto  to  the  pleasure,  which 
every  accomplished  mind  experiences  when  exercised  on  the  spots 
sanctified  by  illustrious  characters.  Germanicus  visited  Athens  with 
veneration ;  and  during  his  stay,  divested  himself  of  every  insignia 
of  power.  Atticus  paused  with  awe  among  its  tombs  and  monuments : 
Julian  shed  tears,  on  quitting  its  bowers  and  groves :  Leo  Allatries 
wept  over  the  ruins  of  a  house  which  was  said  once  to  have  belonged 
to  Homer.  And  why  are  the  rains  of  that  illustrious  city  so  thrillmg 
to  a  cultivated  and  reflecting  mind  1  Because  it  was  the  focus  of  in- 
telligence ;  the  arena  of  the  noblest  strife  of  the  noblest  heroes. 

Still  do  we  trace  there  the  bold  terrace  of  the  Pnyx ;  the  scene  of 
the  stormy  assembles  of  the  free  people  of  Athens,  and  the  batde- 
ground  of  her  mightiest  orators.  Hither  resorted  the  intellectual 
sovereigns  of  the  worid ;  the  patriots  who 

'  8H00K  the  arsenal,  and  falmined  over  Greece, 
To  Macedon  and  Artaxssxss'  throne.' 

It  was  thence  that  Demosthenes  spoke,  and  excited  or  calmed  the 
sea  of  popular  commotion,  more  powerful  than  the  .£gean,  whose 
billows,  dashinjg  near,  mingled  their  roar  with  the  thunders  of  his  elo- 
quence. 

There  is  a  hallowed  fellowship  existing  between  all  master  minds. 
The  most  meritorious  are  always  the  first  to  recognise  the  claims  of 
merit  in  others,  the  acutest  to  feel  their  excellence,  and  the  most  elo- 
quent to  proclaim  their  worth.  When  Cicero  visited  Athens,  he 
wrote  the  following  query ; 

'  Shall  I  ascribe  it  to  a  law  of  our  nature,  or  to  a  delusive  habit  of 
mind,  that  when  iv^e  look  upon  the  scenes  which  illustrious  men  of 
old  frequented,  oui:  feelings  are  more  deeply  excited  than  even  by  hear- 
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zDg  the  record  of  their  deeds,  or  perusing  the  works  of  their  genius  ? 
Such  ifl  the  emotion  I  now  experience,  when  I  think,  that  here  Plato 
was  accustomed  to  discourse ;  these  gardens  around  us  not  merely 
recall  the  idea  of  the  sage  to  my  memory,  but  place  as  it  were,  his 
very  form  before  my  eyes.  Here,  too,  Speusippus  taught ;  here  Xeno- 
crates,  here  his  disciple,  Polemon ;  this  is  the  very  seat  he  used  to  oc- 
cupy.' 

From  these  words  of  the  great  son  of  Rome,  turn  for  a  moment  to 
the  scene  of  his  grandest  struggles,  that  arena  whereon  the  mightiest 
spirits  met  in  terrible  conflict,  the  Forum.  Here,  while  Romans 
were  freemen,  all  state  affairs  were  debated  in  the  most  public  man- 
ner, and  the  spot  perhaps  deserved  the  praise  of  being  *  the  noblest 
theatre  on  this  side  of  heaven.'  Elevated  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
square  was  the  rostra,  from  which,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  capitol, 
which  immediately  faced  him,  and  the  Tarpeian  rock,  with  which  the 
meet  impressive  associations  of  honor  and  mfamy  were  connected,  the 
noblest  of  orators, '  wielded  at  will  the  fierce  democracy,'  filling  all 
bosoms  with  a  passionate  love  of  freedom  and  the  glory  of  the  Ro- 
man race.  Cicero,  in  his  work  de  FinibuSy  has  indicated  a  fine  trait 
of  his  character  in  the  following  remark : 

'  Qflen  when  I  enter  the  senate  house,  the  shades  of  Scipio,  of 
Cato,  and  of  Laelius,  and  in  particular  of  my  venerable  grandfather, 
rise  to  my  imagination.' 

Every  elegant  mind  will  be  thus  haunted  in  the  same  localities. 

The  scene  that  beneficent  spirits  have  visited  '  remains  hallowed 
to  all  time,'  says  Schiller ;  it  is  still '  blessed,  though  robbers  haunt  the 
place.'  Southey  adds, '  He  whose  heart  is  not  excited  upon  the  spot 
which  a  martyr  has  sanctified  by  his  sufferings,  or  at  the  grave  of  one 
who  has  largely  benefitted  mankind,  must  be  more  inferior  to  the  mul- 
titude by  his  moral,  than  he  can  possibly  be  raised  above  them  in  his 
intellectual  nature.'  We  are  indebted  to  the  influence  of  local  asso- 
ciation, for  one  of  the  most  valuable*  productions  in  modem  history. 
It  was  in  the  Church  of  St.  Maria  d'  Ara  Coeli,  on  the  Capitoline  Hill 
at  Rome,  as  Gribbon  himself  tells  us :  '  On  the  fifteenth  of  October, 
1764,  as  he  sat  musing  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  capitol,  while  the  bare- 
footed friars  were  singing  Vespers,  that  the  idea  of  writing  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  city  first  started  to  his  mind.' 

Why  is  Pompeii  so  full  of  thrilling  associations  to  the  thoughtful 
traveller  1  It  is  because  he  there  views  a  city  that  was  old  when 
Christ  was  a  babe,  the  well-preserved  homes  of  a  thousand  happy 
circles  all  of  whom  perished  long  before  our  ancestors  had  a  language 
or  the  world  a  substantial  hope.  It  is  a  city  that  reposed  twenty  cen- 
turies in  the  bosom  of  the  euth,  with  nations  trampling  above,  while 
its  monuments  and  decorations  have  been  so  well  preserved,  and  now 
stand  out  so  brightly  in  brilliant  day,  that  a  contemporary  of  Augustus, 
returning  to  its  sheets,  its  forums,  its  temple-fanes  and  tesselated  bou« 
^oiiB,  might  exclaim : 

'  I  greet  thee,  O  my  countrv !  my  dwelling  is  the  only  spot  upon 
fthe  euth  which  has  preserved  its  form ;  an  immunity  extending  even 
SO  the  smallest  objects  of  my  affection.    Here  is  my  couch ;  there  vr% 
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my  favorite  authors.  My  paintingB  also,  are  still  fresh  as  when  the 
ingenious  artist  spread  them  over  my  walls.  Come,  let  us  traverse 
the  town ;  let  us  visit  the  drama ;  I  recognize  the  spot  where  I  joined 
for  the  first  time  in  the  plaudits  given  to  the  fine  scenes  of  Terence 
and  Euripides.  Rome  is  but  one  vast  museum ;  Pompeii  is  a  Uvimg 
antiquity,* 

Cfn  visiting  the  universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  the  ingenu- 
ous scholar  is  inspired  by  the  genius  of  the  place.  He  remembers 
that  within  those  venerable  walls.  Hooker  and  Johnson,  Bacon  and 
Newton  pursued  the  walks  of  science,  and  thence  soared  to  the  most 
elevated  heights  of  literary  renown.  It  was  the  same  noble  emula- 
tion that  Tully  experienced  at  Athens,  when  he  contemplated  the 
portico  where  Socrates  sat,  and  the  laurel-grove  where  Plato  dis- 
coursed. 

But  the  most  interesting  associations  we  can  explore  are  those  con- 
nected with  the  early  struggles  of  our  country  to  be  free.  This  topic 
is  the  most  important,  and  we  shall  dwell  on  it  more  at  length. 

In  glancing  at  the  historical  events  of  our  revolution,  we  escape 
from  the  obscurity  which  invests  the  '  dim  and  shadowy  visions'  of  a 
remoter  past.     We  contemplate  an  age  crowded,  indeed,  with  un* 

{laralleled  and  stupendous  events,  but  one  perfectly  authentic  and 
uminous  with  the  highest  degree  of  splendor.     Mr.  Alison,  describes 
the  era  of  our  national  birth  in  the  following  high  strain  of  eloquence. 

*  The  reign  of  George  the  III.,  embraces,  beyond  all  question,  the 
most  eventtul  and  important  period  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  In  its 
eventful  days  were  combined  the  growth  of  Grecian  democracy  with 
the  passions  of  Roman  ambition ;  the  fervor  of  plebeian  seal  with 
the  pride  o^  aristocratic  power ;  the  blood  of  Marius  with  the  genius 
of  Caesar ;  the  opening  of  a  nobler  hemisphere  to  the  enterprise  of 
Columbus,  with  tne  rise  of  a  social  agent  as  mighty  as  the  press  or 
the  powers  of  steam. 

*  But  if  new  elements  were  called  into  action  in  the  social  world, 
of  surpassing  strength  and  energy,  in  the  course  of  this  memorable 
reign,  still  more  remarkable  were  the  characters  which  rose  to  emi- 
nence during  its  continuance.  The  military  genius,  unconquerable 
courage,  and  enduring  constancy  of  Frederic :  the  ardent  mind,  bam- 
mg  eloquence,  and  lofty  patriotism  of  Chatham ;  the  incorruptible  in- 
tegrity, sagacious  intellect,  and  philosophic  spirit  of  Franklin ;  tlie 
disinterested  virtue,  prophetic  wisdom,  and  imperturbable  fortitude 
of  Washington  ;  the  masculine  understanding,  feminine  passions, 
and  bloodstained  ambition  of  Catharine,  would  alone  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  cast  a  radiance  over  any  other  age  of  the  world.  But  bright 
as  were  the  stars  of  its  morning  light,  moi*e  brilliant  still  was  the  con- 
stellation which  shone  forth  in  its  meridian  splendor,  or  cast  a  glow 
over  the  twilight  of  its  evening  shades.  Then  were  to  be  seen  the 
rival  genius  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  which,  emblematic  of  the  antagonist 
powers  which  then  convulsed  mankind,  shook  the  British  Senate  by 
their  vehemence,  and  roused  the  spirit  destined,  ere  long,  for  the 
dearest  interests  of  humanity,  to  array  the  world  in  arms ;  then  the 
groat  soul  of  Burke  cast  off  the  unwuridly  fetters  of  ambition  or  fmxty, 
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and,  firaugbt  with  a  giant's  force  and  a  prophet's  wisdom,  regained  its 
destiny  in  the  cause  of  mankind ;  then  the  arm  of  Nelson  cast  its 
thunderbolts  on  every  shore,  and  preserved  unscathed  in  the  deep  the 
ark  of  Europesn  freedom  ;  and,  ere  his  reign  expired,  the  wisdom  of 
Wellington  bad  erected  an  impassable  barrier  to  Gallic  ambition,  and 
said,  even  to  the  deluge  of  imperial  power, '  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come 
and  no  farther,  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed.'  Nor  were 
splendid  genius,  heroic  virtue,  gigantic  wickedness,  wanting  on  the 
opposite  side  of  this  heart-stirring  conflict.  Mirabeau  had  thrown 
over  the  morning  of  the  French  Revolution  the  brilliant  but  deceitful 
light  of  Democratic  eenius ;  Danton  had  colored  its  noontide  glow 
with  the  passions  and  the  energy  of  tribunitian  power ;  Carnot  had 
exhibited  the  combination,  rare  in  a  corrupted  a]?e,  of  Republican 
energy  with  private  virtue ;  Robespierre  had  darkened  its  evening 
days  by  the  blood  and  agony  of  selfish  ambition ;  Napoleon  had  risen 
like  a  meteor  over  its  midnight  darkness,  dazzled  me  world  by  the 
brightness  of  his  genius  and  Uie  lustre  of  his  deeds,  and  lured  its  vo- 
taries, by  the  deceitful  blaze  of  glory,  to  perdition. 

'  In  calmer  pursuits,  in  the  tranquil  walks  of  science  and  literature, 
the  same  age  was,  beyond  all  others,  fruitful  in  illustrious  men.  Doc- 
tor Johnson,  the  strongest  intellect  and  the  most  profound  observer 
of  the  eifi^hteenth  century ;  Gibbon  the  architect  of  a  bridge  over  the 
dark  gulf  which  separates  ancient  from  modern  times,  whose  vivid 
genius  has  tinged  with  brilliant  colors  the  greatest  historical  work  in 
existence ;  Hume,  whose  simple  but  profound  history  will  be  coeval 
with  the  long  and  eventful  thread  of  English  story;  Robertson,  who 
first  threw  over  the  maze  of  human  events  the  light  of  philosophic 
genius  and  the  spirit  of  enlightened  reflection  ;  Gray,  whose  burning 
thoughts  had  been  condensed  in  words  of  more  than  classic  beauty ; 
Bums,  whose  lofty  soul  spread  its  own  nathos  and  dignity  over  dbe 
*  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor ;'  Smith,  who  called  into  exist- 
ence a  new  science,  fraught  with  the  dearest  interests  of  humanity, 
and  nearly  brought  it  to  perfection  in  a  single  life-time ;  Reid,  who 
carried  into  the  recesses  of  the  human  mind  the  torch  of  cool  and 
sagacious  inquiry ;  Stewart,  who  cast  a  luminous  glance  over  the  phi- 
losophy of  mind,  and  warmed  the  inmost  recesses  of  metaphysical 
inquiry  by  the  delicacy  of  taste  and  the  glow  of  eloquence ;  Watt, 
who  added  an  unknown  power  to  the  resources  of  art,  and  in  the  regu- 
lated force  of  steam,  discovered  the  means  of  approximating  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  earth,  and  spreading  in  the  wilderness  of  nature 
the  wonders  of  European  enterprise  and  the  blessings  of  Christian 
civilization ;  these  formed  some  of  the  ornaments  of  the  period,  during 
its  earlier  and  more  pacific  times,  forever  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
scientific  acquisition  and  literary  greatness.' 

The  colonial  and  revolutionary  history  in  this  country  comported 
with  the  intellectual  character  of  the  age  just  sketched.  The  founders 
of  our  colonies,  the  Winthrops,  the  Smiths,  the  Raleighs,  the  Penns, 
the  Oglethorpes,  were  among  the  most  accomplished  scholars  and  ele- 
gant writers,  as  well  as  the  most  elevated  and  pure  spirits  of  their 
time.    They  were  men  of  Severe  morality  and  unolemished  integrity, 
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CLB  distinguished  for  private  purity  as  fbr  public  virtue.  Being  driven 
into  war,  they  drew  theii*  swords  for  opinion's  sake ;  having  entered 
the  contest  on  conscientious  grounds,  they  deemed  no  saaifice  too 
great  to  be  made  in  defence  of  their  rights. 

*  Such  were  the  men  of  old^  whose  tempered  bladea 
Diiperaed  the  ahackleg  of  usurped  control. 
And  hewed  them  link  from  link ;  then  Albion'i  loni 
Were  aoni  Indeed  ;  they  felt  a  filial  heart 
Beat  hi^h  within  them  at  a  mother's  wrongs ; 
And  shining  each  in  his  domestic  sphere 
Shone  brighter  still  when  called  to  public  view.* 

Diodorus  Siculus  tells  us  that  the  forest  of  the  Pyrenean  mountains 
being  set  on  fire,  and  the  heat  penetrating  the  soil,  a  pure  stream  of 
silver  gushed  forth  from  the  earth's  bosom,  and  revealed  for  the  first 
time  the  existence  of  those  mines  afterward  so  celebrated.  So,  in 
circumstances  of  severe  trial,  intellectual  resources  are  developed 
in  copious  and  splendid  profusion. 

The  heroical  pioneers  of  freedom  in  our  land  were  not  only  con- 
scious of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  immediate  consequences 
of  their  acts,  but  they  were  prophetic  of  the  future  grandeur  which 
their  country  was  destined  to  attain.  The  spirit  of  lofty  and  wise 
patriotism  was  diffused  through  all  classes,  and  the  resolute  determi- 
nation to  resist  oppression  was  shared  by  all.  American  mothers  early 
learned,  like  the  Spartan  matron,  to  say  to  their  sons  marching  to  battle, 
^Return  vietoriaus,  or  retun\ no  more* 

Another  striking  feature  in  our  primitive  annals  was  the  unanimity 
of  purpose  and  action  which  subsisted  among  all  the  early  patriots. 
The  parent  colonies  teem  with  charms  '  unborrowed  fVom  the  eye.' 
They  abound  with  scenes  which  memory  has  sanctified,  history  com- 
memorated, and  poetry  adorned  ;  eveiy  rivulet  has  its  hallowed  asso- 
ciations, every  secluded  lake  and  untamed  forest  haunts  the  imagina- 
dpn  with  reminiscences  of  savage  times ;  every  field  has  its  tale  of 
blood,  every  shore  its  record  of  suffering,  and  '  not  a  mountain  lifb  its 
liead  unsung,'  or  unworthy  of  heroic  strains.  Although  the  external 
aspect  of  nature  is  becoming  rapidly  changed  by  the  inroads  of  unex- 
ampled enterprise,  and  many  vestiges  of  primitive  wOdness  are  swept 
away,  still 

*A  ipiarr  hangs, 
Beautiful  region  I  o'er  thy  towns  and  farms. 
Statues  and  temples,  and  memorial  tombs.' 

But  one  impulse  moved  our  fathers  in  the  great  work  they  were 
commissioned  to  perform.  Each  one  was  full  of  the  sentiment  of 
Grattan, '  1  never  will  be  satisfied  so  long  as  the  meanest  of  mortals 
has  a  link  of  the  British  chain  clanking  on  his  limbs ;  the  declaration 
is  planted,  and  though  great  men  should  apostatize,  yet  the  cause  shall 
live  ;  and  though  the  public  speaker  should  die,  yet  the  immortal  fire 
shall  outlast  the  organ  thEit  conveyed  it,  and  the  breath  of  liberty,  like 
the  word  of  the  holy  man,  will  not  die  with  the  prophet,  but  survive 
him.' 

That  spirit  has  survived  its  first  propagators,  enhanced  in  value,  if 
possible,  by  the  recollection  that,  equally  in  the  remotest  sections,  there 
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was  unanimous  promptitude  for  a  common  defence,  and  not  one  re* 
creant  among  avowed  patriots  to  disgrace  their  toil. 

The  blood  that  was  shed  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  was  shed  in 
the  defence  of  essential  rights,  and  to  secure  independence  for  all. 
The  bond  of  mutual  sympathy  was  strone,  and  the  interchange  of 
patriotic  labors  delightml.  The  most  glorious  victories  of  the  south, 
were  won  by  a  northern  general ;  and  the  greatest  achievements 
north  of  the  Potomac,  distmguishes  the  name  of  a  southern  officer. 
Patriots  did  not  then  stop  to  calculate  the  value  of  the  Union,  and 
strike  a  balance  between  imaginary  and  substantial  allegiance  to  a 
common  country.  Then  the  richest  consolation  men  enjoyed  in  life 
and  in  death,  was  that  their  sacred  trust  as  statesmen  ana  fellow  citi- 
zens had  been  discharged  with  equal  fidelity  to  every  portion  of  the 
struggling  land,  and  that  the  fruits  of  that  fidelity,  consecrated  with 
their  tears  and  blood,  were  entailed  on  their  latest  posterity.  Not  yet 
are  statues  and  columns,  and  temples  dedicated  to  each  of  that  immor- 
tal band.  Perhaps  the  most  appropriate  monument  and  which  best 
comports  with  their  character  and  lame,  is  the  one  they  themselves 
erected;  the  simple  and  sublime  grandeur  of  our  vast  Republic. 

The  influence  of  local  association  is  strongly  felt  in  the  bosom  of 
every  American  who  visits  the  crumbling  ruins  of  Jamestown, '  OIo- 
rious  still  in  all  her  old  decay ;'  or  the  un wasted  rock  at  Plymouth ; 
the  solid  shore  on  which  the  Pilgrims  first  stepped,  and  which  is  im- 
mortal like  Marathon  or  Nazareth.  Truly  said  the  great  statesman 
of  the  north : 

*  We  shall  not  stand  unmoved  on  the  shore  of  Plymouth,  while  the 
sea  continues  to  wash  it ;  nor  will  our  brethren  in  another  early  and 
ancient  colony  forget  the  place  of  its  first  establishment,  till  their  river 
shall  cease  to  flow  by  it.  No  vigor  of  youth,  no  maturity  of  manhood, 
will  lead  the  nation  to  forget  the  spots  where  its  infancy  was  cradled 
and  defended/ 

He  must  have  sensibilities  dull  indeed  who  can  contemplate  un- 
moved the  original  dresses  still  preserved  in  'Pilgrim  Hall;'  the 
very  plates  from  which  our  ancestors  feasted  and  thanked  Gron,  and 
the  venerable  records  in  which  their  own  hands  inscribed  the  inci- 
dents of  their  first  days  on  this  continent,  the  most  sad  and  sublime 
of  history.     *  Where  a  spring  rises  or  a  river  flows,'  says  Seneca, 
'  There  should  we  build  altars  and  offer  sacrifices. '     We  feel  the  force 
of  this  sentiment  when  we  bend  orer  the  '  sweet  and  delicate  springs 
of  water,'  for  which  the  Pilgrims  rendered  especial  gratitude,  and 
which  are  still  gushing  at  the  foot  of  that  hill,  bard  by  the  sounding 
sea,  on  the  dreary  summit  of  which,  in  that  bleak  December,  the  first 
cerms  of  our  nation  sought  a  refuge  amid  drifting  snows.     Commerce 
IS  now  busy  there,  wealdi,  science  and  art  are  multiplying  their  monu- 
znents  all  around,  but  0 1  let  them  not  encroach  on  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  that  hill's  summit' — the  fitrst  burial-ground  of  our  land; 
leave  that  as  a  hallowed  shrine  where  the  remotest  descendant  of  the 
-pvtre  and  the  free  from  his  hearth  far-off  by  the  shore  of  the  Pacific, 
may  come  and  listen  to  the  kindred  tones  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
lioly  melody  of  night- winds  as  they  sigh  a  perpetual  requiem  over  the 
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graves  of  the  first  victims  of  that  dreadful  winter,  Carver,  White, 
Kose  Standish,  and  Maiy  Allerton.  In  the  language  of  a  distinguished 
poet,  now  living  in  New-England,  may  we  not  exclaim : 

<  Oh!  if  the  young enthaslMt  bean 

O'er  weary  waste  and  sea  the  stone 
Which  crumbled  from  the  Fomm'a  atain 

Or  round  the  Parthenon; 
Or  olive-bouffh  from  some  wild  tree, 
Hung  oter  old  Thermopylgs  : 

'  If  leaflets  from  some  hero's  tomb, 

Or  mosS'Wreath  torn  from  ruins  hoary, 
Or  faded  flowers  whose  sisters  bloom 

On  fields  renowned  in  story; 
Or  fragments  from  the  Alhambra'i  creit» 
Or  the  gray  roek  by  Druids  bleit  1 

<  If  it  be  true  that  things  like  these 

To  heart  and  eye  bright  risions  bzjng, 
.  Shall  not  far  holier  memories 

To  these  memorials  cling  ? 
Which  need  no  mellowing  mist  of  time 
To  hide  the  crimson  stains  of  crime  I 

But  the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  our  early  history  is,  dial 
Providence  seems  to  have  assiraed  each  man  an  especial  duty,  and  to 
have  marked  each  battle-field  of  forensic  strife  with  distinguished 
honors.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  citadel  of  oppression  was 
attacked  at  different  points,  and  a  stone  loosened  here  and  there,  by 
individual  efforts,  preparatory  to  the  general  storm  and  complete  down- 
fall. James  Otis,  in  his  argument  against  '  Writs  of  Assistance,' 
avowed  and  triumphantly  delended  the  doctrine,  that '  taxation  with- 
out representation  is  tyranny ;'  and  Samuel  Adams,  in  a  college  exer- 
cise pronounced  ih  the  presence  of  the  chief  minions  of  British  power, 
boldly  announced  for  his  theme  that '  Resistance  to  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate IB  a  duty,  when  the  Commonwealth  cannot  otherwise  be  pre- 
served.' These  were  radical  principles,  and  sti-uck  at  the  foundation 
of  all  colonial  wrones. 

About  the  same  time,  Patrick  Henry  led  off  the  southern  wing  of 
freedom's  young  army  in  a  most  bold  and  daring  manner.  The  ruins 
of  the  old  House  of  Burgesses  will  be  forever  associated  with  his 
name.  It  was  on  that  spot,  in  1764,  that  he  originated  the  great  ques- 
tion which  led  eventually  to  American  Independence.  The  whole 
colony  of  Virginia  was  confounded  and  dispirited  on  the  promulga* 
tion  of  the  stamp-act.  It  was  in  that  dark  crisis  that  Henry  arose, 
and  the  thunders  of  his  eloquence  were  heard,  holding  up  to  public 
indignation  the  tyranny  of  Great  Britain,  and  animating  his  country- 
men to  resist  the  injustice  which  in  that  act  she  had  prasumed  to  inflict. 
It  was  in  allusion  to  the  august  scene,  when  this  '  forest-bom  Demoa- 
thenes'  boldly.braved  the  popular  feeHnff  of  the  world  and  the  world's 
greatest  power,  that  Jefferson  declared, '  Mr.  Henry  certainly  gave 
Uie  first  impulse  to  the  ball  of  the  revolution.' 

The  same  hand  smote  down  another  iniquitous  principle  in  the  old 
court-house  yet  standing  in  Hanover  county.  We  refer  to  the  famous 
controversy  between  the  clergy  on  the  one  hand  and  the  people  of 
tiha  colony  on  the  other,  touching  the  stipend  claimed  by  the  former. 
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Goaded  to  a  sense  of  religious  freedom  by  the  arrogance  of  a  State 
establishment  and  the  stings  of  intolerance,  the  colonists  sought  a  de- 
fender of  their  rights,  and  found  him  in  the  person  of  a  rustic  patriot, 
then  but  twenty-four  yeaiB  old.  We  need  not  here  recount  the 
splendid  scene  when  Henry  delivered  his  famous  '  speech  against  the 
parsons/  making  the  blood  of  all  to  run  cold,  and  their  hair  to  rise 
on  end. 

It  was  thus  that  Otis,  by  the  flames  of  his  eloquence,  calcined  the 
comer-stone  of  legal  tjranny,  and  Henry  with  a  thunder-bolt  shat- 
tered the  key-stone  of  ecclesiastical  wrongs.  Like  Hercules  and 
Theseus,  they  were  the  avengers  of  the  oppressed  and  the  destroyers 
of  monsters.  These  were  not  men  who,  as  Burke  said  of  the  aristo- 
cratic politicians  of  his  acquaintance,  had  been  '  rocked  and  dandled 
into  legislators.'  James  Otis  and  Patrick  Henry  were,  above  all 
others,  best  fitted  for  the  emergency  to  which  they  were  bom,  be- 
cause they  dared  to  say  more  in  public  than  any  otiber  men.  They 
possessed  the  brawny  strength  of  the  giant  under  whose  massy  club 
the  hydra  fell,  and  the  ethereal  terrors  that  rendered  Jupiter  Tonans 
dreadful  to  his  foes,  rather  than  the  effeminate  ease  and  elegant  locks 
of  Adonis,  graceful  in  the  dance,  but  inefficient  on  the  field  of  severe 
and  solemn  conflict. 

Every  conquest  of  value  is  at  the  price  of  popular  commotion  and 
heroic  blood.  Men  must  dare  if  Uttey  would  win.  The  atmosphere 
we  breathe  would  stagnate  without  tempests,  and  the  ocean  becomes 
putrid  without  agitation.  Gitilileo  fought  in  the  observatory  and  suf* 
lered  in  prison  while  establishing  the  true  doctrines  of  astronomy. 
Otis,  Henry  and  Adams  struggled  on  the  rostmm,  and  pleaded  with  a 
price  set  upon  their  heads,  while  they  cleared  a  space  for  the  sun- 
shine and  growth  of  enlarged  liberty.  They  were  just  the  men  iot 
the  task.  They  struck  for  freedom  and  not  for  plunder,  and  were 
ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing  in  behalf  of  the  boon  for  the  attainment 
of  which  they  foueht.  To  give  battle  single-handed,  like  Codes, 
against  a  horde  of  foes,  or,  like  Curtius,  to  immolate  themselves  for 
the  good  of  their  country,  was  a  duty  which  they  courted  rather  than 
shunned.  Those  three  men  were  the  Horatii  of  this  nation,  and  their 
renown  will  grow  broader  and  brighter  with  the  lapse  of  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  what  great  results  sometimes  flow  from 
little  causes.  On  November  the  seventeenth,  1307,  thi^ee  patriotic 
Swiss  met  at  night  on  the  border  of  a  lake  in  the  bosom  of  ue  Alps, 
and  mutually  pledged  their  labors  and  their  lives  for  the  disenthral- 
ment  of  their  country.  By  the  blessing  of  Providence  on  their 
efforts,  and  the  vigilance  of  their  successors,  Freedom  won  and  has 
maintained  her  sublime  throne  on  that  spot  for  six  hundred  years. 
Near  the  same  place,  three  rivulets  pour  their  limpid  waters  and 
unite  in  a  stream,  constantly  augmented  as  it  leaves  mountain  and 
forest  behind  and  rushes  on  to  linger  a  while  in  the  placid  beauty  of 
Lake  Constance;  thence  it  leaps  down  the  cataract  of  Schauff- 
hausen,  rolls  along  the  bases  of  the  Jura,  the  Vosges  and  the  Tau- 
rus ;  traverses  the  plains  of  Friesland,  waters  the  low  countries  of 
Holland ;  and  having  received  twelve  thousand  tributaries,  flowed 
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by  one  hundred  and  fourteen  cities  and  towns,  divided  eleven  nationBy 
murmuring  the  history  of  thirty  centuries  and  diffusing  innumerable 
blessings  edl  along  its  course,  it  stretches  its  mighty  career  from  cen- 
tral Europe  to  the  sea.  But  who  can  meajsure  the  length  or  fathom 
the  depth  of  that  current  of  good,  first  opened  by  the  instrumentality 
of  Otis,  Henry  and  Adams  1 — a  stream  which,  more  beneficent  than 
the  mighty  river  of  Egypt  or  the  Rhine,  is  destined  to  inundate  and 
fertilize  the  world. 

The  soun^  of  American  independence  may  be  traced  higher  than 
to  the  period  when,  to  speak  in  the  verse  of  Thompson, 

*  Steait  to  the  voted  aid. 
Free,  cordial,  larse,  of  nerer-failing  ionrce, 
Th'  illegal  impoaltion  foUow'd  harah. 
With  execution  kirem,  or  mthleaa  aoiiight, 
From  an  inaultea  people,  by  a  band 
Of  the  worat  miBani,  thoae  of  tyrant  power.' 

It  was  not  the  stamp-act  that  produced,  although  it  immediately 
occasioned,  the  struggle  with  the  mother-countiy.  It  has  been  well 
said  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  that '  the  ball  of  the  Revolution  received  its 
first  impulse,  not  from  the  actors  in  that  event,  but  firom  the  first  colo- 
nists.' The  latter  emigrated  to  America  in  search  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious freedom  ;  they  fled  hither  with  a  hatred  toward  the  shackles 
which  feudal  institutions  and  the  canon  law  imposed  upon  the  souL 
The  spirit  of  revolt  against  oppression  originated  in  England,  and 
went  with  Robinson's  congregation  to  Holland ;  thence  it  emigrated 
in  the  May-flower  to  Plymouth,  and  became  the  basis  of  all  the  legis- 
lation put  forth  by  the  wisest  of  colonists.  Our  Pilgrim  Fathers 
moulded  their  social  compacts  and  ecclesiastical  government  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  systems  under  which  they  had  been  so  severely  op- 
pressed. But  this  spirit  of  fireedom,  which  had  been  developing  from 
the  first  planting  of  the  colonies,  England  attempted  to  quell.  The 
chief  resistance  was  made  to  her  aggressive  measures  in  Massachu- 
setts, because  that  colony  was  selected  for  the  first  trial  of  tyrannic 
control.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  the  South  was  as  prompt  to 
resist  as  her  more  oppressed  brethren  at  the  north. 

The  historian  of  Greece  records  the  names  of  ten  distinguished 
orators  who  resisted  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  and  the  penons  of 
whom  he  demanded,  as  being  hostile  to  his  supremacy.  Our  youth- 
ful colonies,  soon  afler  the  conflict  was  commenced  by  the  venerated 
patriots  already  named,  presented  an  array  of  orators  equal  in  num- 
ber and  efficiency  to  those  of  any  land.  Henry,  Lee  and  Randolph, 
in  the  south,  and  Otis,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  Josiah  Quincy, 
Hamilton,  and  others,  in  the  north,  rose  in  grandeur  and  usefulness 
as  the  storm  increased ;  showing  that  they  were  the  voices  and  the 
beacon-fires  which  Goo  had  loved  and  Ughted  for  the  welfare  of 
mankind. 

Several  coincidences  in  our  early  history  are  remarkable.  The 
first  and  last  battle-fields  of  the  Revolution  are  almost  within  sight 
of  the  colleges  where  our  leading  patriots  were  educated*  and  the 
rostra  where  the  first  popular  debates  occurred.    All  the  chief  ora- 
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ton  of  New-England  were  graduated  at  Harvard,  the  popular  dis- 
cussionB  which  ted  to  actual  conflict  with  the  mother-country  took 
place  in  the  public  buildinffs  of  Boston,  and  the  first  great  battle  for 
freedom  raged  on  Bunker  Hill. 

The  chief  leaders  of  the  patriotic  party  in  the  south  were  educated 
at  the  college  of  William  and  Mary.  Jefferson,  then  a  student, 
heard  Patrick  Henry's  first  eloquent  denunciation  of  oppression 
almost  under  the  eaves  of  his  Alma  Mater,  as  John  Adams,  then  a 
young  man,  heard  Otis  when  he  first  attacked  the  principle  of  unjust 
taxation  in  the  north.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  WilliaimB- 
burg  Comwallis  surrendered,  and  the  long  struggle  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war  was  closed.  Thus  the  ball  rested  near  where  it  received 
its  first  impulse.  Without  those  colleges  to  discipline  our  heroical 
&thers,  how  different  would  have  been  the  destinies  of  the  world  ! 
Long  may  the  venerable  halls  remain,  and  there 

'  Lovo  may  ▼oong  Geniiu  ihed  his  sparkling  ray, 
And  llirow  nil  emanations  bright  around.' 

The  apostles  of  liberty  in  America,  like  the  original^  preachers  of 
our  holv  religion,  first  proclaimed  their  doctrines  to  a  few  fishermen ; 
men  of  toil  and  enterprise,  such  as  Burke  described :  '  While  we 
follow  them  among  the  tumbling  mountains  of  ice,  and  behold  them 
penetrating  into  the  deepest  frozen  recesses  of  Hudson's  Bay  and 
Davis'  Straits;  while  we  are  looking  for  them  beneath  the  arctic 
circle,  we  hear  that  they  have  pierced  into  the  opposite  region  of 
polar  cold ;  that  they  are  at  the  antipodes,  and  engaged  under  the 
nrozen  serpent  of  the  south.  Falkland  Island,  which  seemed  too  re- 
mote an  object  for  the  grasp  of  national  ambition,  is  but  a  stage  and 
resting-place  in  the  progress  of  their  victorious  industry.  Nor  is  the 
equinoctial  heat  more  discouraging  to  them  than  the  accumulated 
winter  of  both  the  poles.  We  know  that  while  some  of  them  draw 
the  line  and  strike  uie  harpoon  on  the  coast  of  Afiica,  others  run  the 
longitude  and  pursue  their  gigantic  game  along  the  coasts  of  Brazil. 
No  sea  but  is  vexed  by  their  fisheries ;  no  climate  that  is  not  witness 
to  their  toils.  Neither  the  perseverance  of  Holland,  nor  the  activity 
of  France,  nor  the  dexterous  and  firm  sagacity  of  English  enterprise, 
ever  carried  this  most  perilous  mode  of  hardy  industry  to  the  extent 
to  which  it  has  been  pushed  by  this  recent  people ;  a  people  who  are 
still,  as  it  were,  but  in  the  gristle,  and  not  yet  hardened  into  the  bone 
of  manhood. 

*  When  I  contemplate  these  things ;  when  I  know  that  the  colonies 
in  general  owe  little  or  nothing  to  any  care  of  ours,  and  that  they 
are  not  squeezed  into  this  happy  form  by  the  constraints  of  a  watch- 
ful and  suspicious  government,  but  that  through  a  wise  and  salutary 
neglect  a  generous  nature  has  been  suffered  to  take  her  own  way  to 
perfection ;  when  I  reflect  upon  these  effects ;  when  I  see  how  pro- 
fitable they  have  been  to  us,  I  feel  all  the  pride  of  power  sink,  and 
all  presumption  in  the  wisdom  of  human  contrivances  melt  and  die 
away  withm  me ;  my  rigor  relents ;  I  pardon  something  to  the  spirit 
of  liberty.' 
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Such  being  the  spirit  of  enterprise  among  the  colonists  in  their 
efforts  to  obtain  an  honest  livelihood  on  the  land  and  on  the  sea,  we 
cannot  suppose  that  they  would  long  submit  to  oppressive  exactions. 
Popular  discussions  of  popular  wrongs  soon  became  frequent,  and 
one  of  the  most  noted  places  of  fathering  was  around  Liberty 
Tree.  This  was  a  majestic  elm,  a  species  peculiar  to  America,  and 
one  of  the  grandest  trees  in  the  world.  It  stood  opposite  where 
now  stands  the  Boylston  Market,  with  its  immense  branches  over- 
spreading the  street.  Grovemor  Bernard,  writing  to  Lord  Hillsbo- 
rough, in  a  letter  dated  Boston,  June  16,  1763,  gives  the  following 
description  of  the  renowned  spot : 

*  Your  lordship  must  know  that  Liberty  Tree  is  a  large  old  elm 
in  the  High-street,  upon,  which  the  effigies  were  hung  in  the  time  of 
the  stamp  act,  and  mm  whence  the  mobs  at  that  time  made  their 
parades.  It  has  since  been  adorned  with  an  inscription,  and  has  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Liberty  Tree,  as  the  ground  under  it  has  that  of 
Liberty  Hall.  In  August  last,  just  before  the  commencement  of  the 
present  troubles,  they  erected  a  flag-staff,  which  went  through  the 
tree  and  a  good  deal  above  the  top  of  the  tree.  Upon  this  they  hoist 
a  flag  as  a  signal  for  the  '  Sons  of  Liberty,'  as  they  are  called.  I 
gave  my  lord  Shelbume  an  account  of  this  erection  at  the  time  it  was 
made.  This  tree  has  ofl»n  put  me  in  mind  of  Jack  Cade's  '  Oak  of 
Reformation.' ' 

The  towering  elm  thus  referred  to  was  the  grand  rallying-point 
for  the  ancient  Sons  of  Liberty.  On  its  sturdy  trunk  notices  of  ty- 
rannical movemoDts  and  calls  to  resist  the  same  were  wont  to  appear 
in  the  night,  nobody  could  tell  from  whence ;  from  its  lofly  branches 
obnoxious  fiinctionaries  were  often  suspended  in  ridiculous  represen- 
tations, nobody  could  tell  by  whom.  For  instance,  on  the  fl^urteenth 
of  August,  1766,  an  effigy  of  Mr.  Oliver,  recently  appointed  to  dis- 
tribute the  stamps,  and  a  hocU,  (emblematical  of  Lord  Bute,)  with 
the  devil  peeping  out  of  it  with  the  stamp  act  in  his  hand,  and  vari- 
ous other  satirical  emblems,  here  appeared  in  the  manner  described. 
By  this  time,  so  strone  had  the  popular  indignation  become,  that  the 
sheriffs,  when  ordered  to  the  task  by  Chief  Justice  Hutchinson,  de- 
clined the  danger  of  removing  the  pageantry  from  the  tree.  It  would 
seem  that  on  mis  spot '  liberty-poles'  originated,  and  one  now  marb 
the  site  of  the  tree  so  dear  to  our  fathers ;  a  locality  thrilling  indeed 
in  its  associations. 

To  the  thoughtful  American,  as  he  perambulates  Boston  and  vici- 
nity,  there  are  many  scenes  calculated  to  arrest  and  strongly  to  ab- 
sorb attention  ;  but,  all  things  considered,  perhaps  no  place  in  New- 
England  is  more  interesting  than  Faneuil  Hall.  We  have  already 
alluded  to  several  distinguished  battle-fields  of  early  American  elo- 
quence, each  of  which  is  remarkable  for  the  conquest  of  some  grand 
and  specific  principle  of  freedom.  The  old  State-House,  the  head- 
quartera  of  colonial  government  in  Boston,  was  the  arena  on  which 
unrighteous  taxation  was  combatted  and  the  true  ground  won.  The 
House  of  Burgesses,  at  Williamsburg,  was  the  field  on  which  open 
rebellion  against  Parliament  was  first  declared,  and  Hanover  Court- 
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house,  in  the  same  colony,  was  the  blessed  spot  whereon  priestly  rule 
was  effectually  destroyed ;  but  Faneuil  Hall  will  be  forever  memo- 
rable for  still  more  noble  and  enduring  associations.  Within  those 
venerable  walls  transpired  not  so  much  the  work  of  destruction  as 
construction ;  patriots  therein  not  only  resisted  wrong,  but  they  eli- 
cited and  moulded  into  practical  use  the  elements  of  what  is  right 
and  good ;  while  they  pulled  down  antique  forms  of  goviemment, 
they  at  the  same  time  built  up  a  new  order  of  political  and  moral 
architecture  the  most  symmetrical  and  sublime. 

Three  prominent  features  characterize  our  republican  institutions ; 
universal  representation,  free  discussion,  and  the  decision  of  all  ques- 
tions by  majorities.  It  is  easy  to  demonstrate  where  these  funda- 
mental principles  were  first  established. 

The  *  town-meetings'  of  New-England  were  entirely  a  new  fea- 
ture introduced  to  the  world  in  connection  with  politicd  reform.  A 
noted  one  was  held  in  Faneuil  Hall  on  the  twelfth  of  September, 
1768.  Dr.  Cooper  opened  the  exercises  with  prayer.  A  letter  writ- 
ten to  the  commissioners  of  the  British  government,  by  one  of  their 
spies,  gives  us  some  interesting  details  with  respect  to  the  customs 
and  feelings  that  prevailed  in  the  popular  meetmgs  of  those  times. 
The  informer  tells  them  that  the  people  met  in  FaneuU  Hall ;  that 
Mn  Otis  was  chosen  moderator,  and  was  received  with  an  universal 
clapping  of  hands ;  that  the  heJl  not  being  large  enough  to  contain 
them,  they  adjourned  to  Dr.  Sewall's  meeting-house ;  that  after  seve- 
ral motions,  and  the  appointing  a  deputation  to  wait  on  his  excel- 
lency, they  agreed  to  aajoum  to  the  next  afternoon  ;  '  the  moderator 
first  making  a  speech  to  the  inhabitants,  strongly  recommending 
peace  and  good  order,  and  the  grievances  the  people  labored  under 
might  be  in  time  removed ;  if  not,  and  we  were  called  on  to  defend 
our  liberties  and  privileges,  he  hoped  and  believed  we  should  one  and 
all  resist,  even  unto  blood ;  but  at  the  same  time,  prayed  Almighty 
God  it  might  never  so  happen.' 

Thus  was  the  right  of  free  discussion  in  a  popular  assembly  as- 
serted and  exercised,  and  the  still  higher  right  of  universal  suffi^ge 
was  connected  therewith.  The  show  of  hands  decided  every  ques- 
tion, and  the  hard  hand  of  the  laboring  man  counted  as  much  as  that 
which  signed  orders  for  tens  of  thousands.  Such  gatherings  and 
discussions  had  the  most  salutary  effects.  The  people  became  ac- 
quainted with  each  other,  and  felt  the  need  of  mutual  dependence 
as  well  as  mutual  restraint.  The  influence  of  eveiy  man  was  esti- 
mated according  to  his  personal  worth.  In  the  popular  strife  for 
universal  freedom  they  struck  upon  the  fundamental  principle  of  re- 
publicanism that  the  majority  must  rule  ;  it  was  this  that  gave  each 
member  of  an  assembly  a  pride  in  maintaining  its  decisions,  as  he 
thereby  fortified  his  own  judgment  and  self-respect.  No  sooner  had 
these  meetings,  actuated  and  controlled  by  such  original  and  exalted 
principles,  began  to  be  held  in  the  '  Cradle  of  Liberty,'  than  the  saga- 
cious Burke  recognized  and  proclaimed  their  superior  dignity.  Said 
be  of  the  colonists :  '  Their  governments  are  popular  in  a  high  de- 
gree ;  some  are  merely  popmar,  in  all  the  popular  representative  is 
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the  most  weighty;  and  this  share  of  the  people  in  their  ordinary 
government  never  fails  to  inspire  them  with  lofty  sentiments  and 
with  a  strong  aversion  for  whatever  tends  to  deprive  them  of  their 
chief  importance.'  But  what  this  magnanimous  statesman  approved, 
others  maligned.  Grovemor  Bemara  vilified  the  character  of  the 
popular  meetings,  to  which  misrepresentations  the  *  Vindication  of 
the  Town  of  Boston/  written  by  Otis,  replied  as  follows:  *The 
governor  has  often  been  observed  to  discover  an  aversion  to  free  as- 
semblies ;  no  wonder  then  that  he  should  be  so  particularly  disgusted 
at  a  legal  meeting  of  the  town  of  Boston,  where  a  noble  freedom  of 
speech  is  ever  expected  and  maintained ;  an  assembly  of  which  it 
may  be  justly  said,  to  borrow  the  language  of  the  ancient  Roman, 
'  They  think  as  they  please,  and  speak  as  they  think.'  Such  an  as- 
sembly has  ever  been  the  dread  and  often  the  scourge  of  tyrants.' 

The  struggle  between  the  metropolis  of  New-England  and  the 
British  government  was  severe,  and  continued  from  £e  time  of  the 
stamp  act,  in  1765,  till  the  evacuation  of  the  foreign  troops  in  1776. 
Every  walk  of  industrious  life  and  every  profession,  the  bar,  the  pul- 
pit and  the  press,  combined  to  give  intensity  and  efficiency  to  the 
civil  war.  As  an  indication  of  the  plainness  and  power  of  the  latter, 
the  following  anecdote  will  suffice.  A  negro,  whose  principles  were 
like  his  master's,  a  tool  of  foreign  despotism,  one  day  met  Mr.  Edes, 
the  printer  of  the  Boston  Gazette,  which  was  the  devoted  organ  of 
the  patriots,  and  inquired  of  him  what  was  the  news.  The  printer 
rephed  that  there  was  nothing  new.  '  Well,'  said  the  sable  ansto> 
crat,  *  if  you  've  nothing  new,  Massa  Edes,  I  s'pose  you  print  the 
same  old  lie  over  again.' 

It  is  important  to  remember,  that  in  all  the  excitements  of  thoae 
times;  the  vexations  that  arrested  commerce;  the  irritations  pro- 
duced by  the  presence  of  mercenary  troops ;  the  menaces  of  arro- 
gant officers,  and  even  the  massacre  of  severed  citizens  in  open  day; 
despite  all  sorts  of  provocations  and  the  most  favorable  opportunities 
for  revenge,  during  the  whole  period  of  the  revolution  not  a  single 
life  was  destroyed  by  the  Bostonians,  either  by  assassination,  mob- 
law,  or  public  execution. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  meetings  in  Faneuil  Hall  and  other  large 
public  edifices  were  spreading  tihe  most  salutary  influence  all  over 
the  country.  The  town-meetings  and  provincial  assemblies  were 
the  arenas  wherein  the  people  were  trained  and  armed  intellectually 
for  the  great  battle  of  independence.  It  was  then  that  oratoiB,  fitted 
expressly  for  that  preparatory  work,  like  Otis  and  Henry,  appeared, 
and  consummated  their  exalted  task.  Driven  at  the  points  of  British 
bayonets  from  Williamsburg,  the  noble  band  of  Virginia  patriots 
were  still  loyal  to  the  highest  duty.  The  Old  Dominion  continued 
to  respond  to  the  Bay  State  ;  the  '  Old  Church'  at  Richmond  echoed 
back  in  tones  of  thunder  the  patriotic  cries  that  rang  from  Faneuil 
Hall. 

Hallowed  are  die  associations  connected  with  that  venerable  church 
in  Richmond !  Often  has  the  writer  sought  its  precincts  alone,  and 
pondered  there  on  the  scene  when,  within  the  walls  yet  standingi 
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Henry,  as  the  embodiment  of  the  Revolution  and  all  its  sublime  re- 
sults, rose  like  one  inspired,  and  delivered  that  speech  unequalled  in 
the  history  of  man,  enaing  with  the  ominous  words,  '  Give  me  liberty ^ 
or  give  me  death  J*  It  was  in  the  same  burst  of  transcendent  elo- 
quence that  the  phrase  *  After  all,  we  must  fight !'  first  broke  on  the 
popular  ear,  ana  fired  the  universal  heart  The  history  of  that  ex- 
pression is  interesting,  as  showing  the  close  relations  that  subeifited 
oetween  the  north  and  south  in  all  the  revolutionary  struggle.  They 
are  the  expression  of  a  quiet  Puritan  iu  the  interior  of  Massachu- 
setts, given  to  the  world  on  wings  of  fire  by  the  bold  Cavalier  of 
Virginia.  The  fects  are  stated  as  follows,  in  a  letter  fitxn  John 
Adams  to  William  Wirt : 

*  When  Congress  had  finished  their  business,  as  they  thought,  in 
the  autumn  of  1774, 1  had  with  Mr.  Henry,  before  we  took  leave  of 
each  other,  some  familiar  conversation,  in  which  I  expressed  a  fiill 
conviction  that  our  resolves,  declarations  of  rights,  enumeration  of 
wrongs,  petitions,  remonstrances  and  addresses,  associations  and  non- 
impoitation  agreements,  however  they  might  be  expected  in  America, 
and  however  necessary  to  cement  the  union  of  tiie  colonies,  would 
be  but  waste  paper  in  England.  Mr.  Henry  said  they  might  make 
some  impression  upon  the  people  of  England,  but  agreed  with  me 
that  they  would  be  totally  lost  upon  the  government.  I  had  but  just 
received  a  short  and  hasty  letter,  written  to  me  by  Major  Joseph 
Hawley,  of  Northampton,  containing  'a  few  broken  hints,'  as  ha 
called  them,  of  what  he  thought  was  proper  to  be  done,  and  con- 
cluding with  those  words, '  After  all,  we  must  fight  !*  This  letter  I 
read  to  Mr.  Henry,  who  listened  with  great  attention ;  and  as  soon 
as  I  had  pronounced  the  words  '  After  all,  we  must  fight,'  he  raised 
his  head,  and  with  an  energy  and  vehemence  that  I  can  never  forget, 
broke  out  with  '  Bt  Ood,  I  am  of  that  man's  mind  I'  I  put  the 
letter  into  his  hand,  and  when  he  had  read  it,  he  returned  it  to  me, 
with  an  equally  solemn  asseveration  that  he  agreed  entirely  in  opi- 
nion with  the  writer.  1  considered  this  as  a  sacred  oath,  upon  a  very 
great  occasion,  (and  would  have  sworn  it  as  religiously  as  he  did,) 
and  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  what  you  say,  in  some  part  of 
your  book,  that  he  never  took  the  sacred  name  in  vain. 

'  As  I  knew  the  sentiments  with  which  Mr.  Henry  left  Congress  in 
the  autumn  of  1774,  and  knew  the  chapter  and  verse  from  v^ch  he 
had  borrowed  the  sublime  expression, '  We  must  fi^it,'  I  was  not  at  all 
surprised  at  your  history,  in  the  hundred  and  twenty-second  pag^,  in 
tlie  note,  and  in  some  of  the  preceding  and  following  paces.  Mr. 
Henry  only  pursued,  in  March,  1775,  the  views  and  vows  of  Novem- 
ber, 1774. 

*  The  other  delegates  ftxnn  Virginia  vetumed  to  their  State  in  full 
confidence  that  all  our  grievances  would  be  redressed.  The  last 
vrords  that  Mr.  Richard  Henry  Lee  said  to  me  when  we  paited 
'virere  :  *  We  thaU  infallibly  tarry  aU  our  pointi ;  you  mil  te  com^ 
pleUhf  rdieved;  all  the  offendve  acta  unU  he. repealed;  the  army  and 
floet  vriU  be  recalled,  and  Britain  will  give  up  her  Ib^ish  project' 

*  Washington  only  was  in  doubt    He  never  spoke  in  public    In 
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private  He  joined  with  thoBe  who  advocated  a  non-expoitadon,  as 
well  as  a  non-importation  ag^ement.  With  both  he  thought  we 
should  prevail ;  without  either  he  thought  it  doubtful.  Henry  was 
clear  in  one  opinion,  Richard  Henry  Lee  in  an  opposite  opinion,  and 
Washington  doubted  between  the  two.  Henry,  however,  appeared 
in  the  end  to  be  exactly  in  the  right' 

It  is  evident  that  John  Adams  and  Patrick  Henry  parted  on  the 
above  occasion  with  a  perfect  identity  of  sentiment,  and  returned  to 
their  respective  colonies  to  urge  on  the  crisis  which  they  saw  was 
inevitable.  Henry  acquitted  himself  of  his  duty  at  Richmond,  as 
has  been  already  described.  Adams  rejoined  his  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  the  popular  movements  in  Faneuil  Hall.  To  deaciibe 
the  immediate  ana  remote  consequences  of  those  movements  we 
cannot  do  better  than  by  employing  the  following  extract  from 
Daniel  Webster  :  '  No  where  can  be  found  higher  proofi  of  a  spirit 
that  was  ready  to  hazard  all,  to  pledge  all,  to  sacrifice  all,  in  the 
cause  of  the  country.  Instances  were  not  unfrequent  in  which  small 
free-holders  parted  vnth  their  last  loaf  and  the  last  measure  of  com 
from  their  grranaries,  to  supply  provision  for  the  troops  and  hire  ser- 
vice for  the  ranks.  The  voice  of  Ods  and  of  Adams  in  Faneuil  Hall 
found  its  full  and  true  echo  in  the  little  councils  of  the  interior  towns ; 
and  if  virithin  the  Continental  Congress  patriotism  shone  more  con- 
spicuously, it  did  not  there  exist  more  truly,  nor  bum  more  fervently ; 
it  did  not  render  the  day  more  anxious  or  the  night  more  sleepless ; 
it  sent  up  no  more  ardent  prayer  to  God  for  succor,  and  it  put  fbitii 
in  no  greater  decree  the  fulness  of  its  effort  and  the  energy  of  its 
whole  soul  and  spirit  in  the  common  cause,  than  it  did  in  the  small 
assemblies  of  the  towns.' 

These  primary  meetings,  we  remark  again,  which  soon  began  to 
prevail  throughout  the  country,  served  to  enlighten  all  classes,  and 
became  the  firmest  cement  to  bind  them  together,  when  a  compre- 
hensive and  combined  effort  was  demanded.  The  source  and  model 
of  those  assemblies  waa  in  the  '  Cradle  of  Liberty,'  happily  yet  ex- 
tant Lone  may  it  remain  one  of  the  most  hallowed  spots  on  the 
globe.  What  men  have  there  spoken,  and  what  events  have  therein 
transpired  !  What  American  can  ever  ascend  to  that  Forum  widiout 
standing  enthralled  by  the  intensity  of  thrilling  associations  1  Here, 
as  in  the  famous  area  where  the  masters  of  the  world  were  wont  of 
old  to  address  the  Roman  people,  the  applause  of  venerated  patriots 
mingled  with  the  tones  of  kindred  orators,  cheered  and  fortified  them 
in  the  exposure  of  crime,  the  vindication  of  justice,  and  the  defence 
of  freedom.  Here,  too,  as  there,  are  palpable  reminiscences  of  the 
heroic  past  Every  foot  of  the  forum  at  Rome  was  hallowed  by  the 
memory  of  some  g^at  domestic  or  national  event  Columns  and 
arches  and  temples  testified  on  all  sides  the  devotion  of  individuals 
and  the  triumphs  of  the  republic.  Standing  in  Faneuil  Hall,  one 
sees  not  only  tne  colonnades,  the  galleries,  the  floor  and  the  ceiling 
of  the  vast  gatherine-place  of  early  patriots,  the  battle-field  of  con- 
summate eloquence,  but  there  too  are  the  artistic  forms  of  some  who 
mingled  in  the  sternest  strife  of  our  country's  darkest  days.     Would 
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that  the  walls  were  all  granite,  and  the  roof  iron,  firm  and  enduring 
as  the  souls  whose  memories  are  forever  linked  with  the  locality,  and 
that,  from  niches  all  round  this  theatre  of  most  glorious  deeds,  the 
marble  forms  of  all  the  chief  actors  might  look  down  upon  inteimi- 
nable  generations  of  American  freemen. 

We  come,  finally,  to  consider  the  most  glorious  battle-field  of  all ; 
the  Congress  of  *76.  Every  thing  has  been  prepared  for  the  grand 
and  decisive  blow.  Providence  summons  the  whole  country  to  a 
general  council  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  choicest  spirits  of  every  sec- 
tion are  prompt  to  obey.  What  were  the  thoughts  that  accompanied 
those  patriots,  as  they  turned  their  backs  upon  every  thing  dear  around 
home's  hearth,  and  set  their  faces  toward  a  common  altar,  journeying 
tip  thither  with  the  determination  to  consecrate  every  thing  to  the 
public  weal]  It  is  certain  that  they  were  capable  of  properly  ap- 
preciatine^  the  perils  that  encompassed  them,  as  well  as  the  benefits 
iNrhich  might  flow  from  the  efforts  they  designed  to  make.  Never 
was  there  a  popular  assembly  of  politicians  that  comprised  a  greater 
proportion  of  highly  educated  members.  Nearly  one  half  were 
grraduates  of  colleges  at  home  or  abroad.  Some  were  self-educated, 
in  the  best  school,  and  to  the  highest  degree.  The  ancient  poets 
taught  that  Astraea,  the  goddess  of  Justice,  had  her  last  residence 
among  unsophisticated  husbandmen  before  she  quitted  tbe  earth. 
The  Genius  of  Liberty  found  a  rural  home  in  our  land  ere  she  was 
tfari>ned  by  general  acclamation  at  Carpenter's  Hall,  in  the  central 
colony  of  America.  Twenty-five  of  the  fifty-six  immortal  men  had 
trod  the  soil  and  studied  in  the  institutions  of  Great  Britain.  Among 
those  who  had  not  received  university  laurels  were  philosophers  like 
Franklin  and  jurists  like  Roger  Sherman. 

In  this  connection,  we  should  not  forget  the  stripling  surveyor,  bom 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  beneath  a  farmer's  roof,  and  early  left 
an  orphan.  No  academy  aided  his  youthful  aspirations,  no  college 
crowned  him  with  its  honors.  But  industry  and  integrity  provided  for 
the  best  education  of  his  great  natural  powers.  *  Himself  his  own 
cook,  having  no  spit  but  a  forked  stick,  no  plate  but  a  large  chip,'  at 
sixteen  years  of  age,  he  is  found  roaming  over  the  Alleghanies  and 
along  the  Shenandoah,  training  himself  under  the  eye  of  Heaven,  one 
day  to  be  the  hope  and  leader  of  a  nation  in  arms.  Most  truly  might 
be  have  said : 

'  To  rear  me  wm  the  tuk  of  power  dlTine, 
Supremeit  wiBdom,  and  primeval  loTe.' 

In  the  language  of  Sparks,  *  Happy  was  it  for  America,  happy  for 
the  world,  that  a  great  name,  a  guardian  genius,  presided  over  desti- 
nies in  war,  combining  more  than  the  virtues  of  the  Roman  Fabius, 
and  the  Theban  Epaminondas,  and  compared  with  whom,  the  con- 
querors of  the  world,  the  Alexanders  ana  Caesars,  are  but  pageants 
crimsoned  with  blood  and  decked  with  the  trophies  of  slaughter,  ob- 
jects equally  of  the  wonder  and  the  execration  of  mankind.  The 
hero  of  A  merica  was  the  conqueror  only  of  his  country's  foes,  and 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.    To  the  one  he  was  a  terror,  and  in  the 
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other  He  gained  an  ascendency,  supreme,  unrivalled,  the  tribute  of 
admiring  gratitude,  the  reward  of  a  nation's  love  —  our  WASHiNGTf»N  !' 

The  congress  of  '76  has  assembled,  and  solemn  prayer  has  just 
been  offered  for  the  divine  blessing  on  the  country  and  in  behalf  of 
the  patriotic  cause.  Let  us  enter  the  hall  and  contemplate  the  august 
assemblage.  The  Brst  thing  that  strikes  us  is,  the  wonderful  diver- 
sity of  character  present,  constituting  a  perfect  whole.  The  quality 
that  is  deficient  in  one,  in  another  superabouods ;  where  one  is  wise 
to  construct  a  theory,  another  is  equally  skilful  to  demonstrate  its 
practicability.  Whedier  we  desire  severe  logical  deduction,  or  gorge- 
ous rhetorical  expression ;  whether  it  be  necessary  to  convince  the 
judgment  or  inflame  the  passions ;  no  models  can  in  the  world  be 
found  superior  to  those  here  con^egated. 

In  the  President's  chair  sits  Hancock,  crowned  with  a  demeanor 
graceful  and  splendid,  like  '  blazing  Hyperion  on  his  orbed  throne.' 
Prominent  in  the  heroic  band,  and  oldest  of  their  number,  is  he  who 
at  the  same  time  snatched  the  lightnings  from  the  skies  and  the  sceptre 
from  the  oppressor's  hand.  There  too  is  Morris,  the  financier  of  the 
Revolution,  whose  generous  aid,  advanced  on  his  own  credit,  paved 
the  way  for  the  victories  at  Trenton  and  Princeton,  and  in  the  gloom- 
iest hour  caused  die  American  eagle  to  soar  aloft  toward  Heaven. 
More  retired,  but  not  less  interested,  is  that  old  puritan,  Samuel  Adams, 
'  on  his  front,  engraven  thought  and  public  care.'  He  was  among  the 
very  first  to  excite  popular  rebellion  against  wrong,  and  he  is  here  to 
aid  its  progress  ana  pray  for  its  consummation.  Of  few  words,  but 
abounaing.  in  great  and  beneficent  deeds,  he  sits  in  council  gi*ave  and 
taciturn,  like  '  gray-haired  Saturn  quiet  as  a  stone,'  his  soul  firm  as 
granite  and  unbending  before  the  storm.  His  more  oratorical  name- 
sake, John  Adams,  with  watchful  eye  and  ear  is  scanning  the  pro- 
ceedings ;  while  every  look  and  motion  betrays  his  readiness  to  ex- 
emplify his  favorite  maxim,  *  I  woold  rather  be  in  the  wrong  with 
Plato  than  in  the  right  with  Epicurus.'  Lee,  with  inimitable  suavity 
and  elaborate  grace,  moves  in  chivalrous  majesty  on  the  scene.  With- 
erspoon,  the  divine,  '  visibly  written  blessed  in  his  looks,'  is  there,  with 
the  meekness  of  a  minister  of  Jesux  Christ,  but  with  a  firmness  that 
never  quailed  in  the  presence  of  his  country's  foe.  In  the  alternative 
between  the  sacrifice  of  freedom  or  the  loss  of  life,  like  the  Spartan 
mother,  he  would  rather  have  seen  his  son  brought  home  a  corpse  upon 
his  shield,  than  dishonored  by  its  loss.  And  Rutledge,  the  youngest 
of  the  patriots,  comes  forward  to  illustrate  in  his  own  person  the  an- 
cient apalogue  of  the  youthfiil  Hercules,  in  the  pride  and  strength  of 
beauty,  suiTendering  his  entiie  soul  to  the  worship  of  exalted  virtue. 
But  it  is  needless  any  further  to  specify ;  all,  as  one  roan,  are  ready  to 
exclaim,  our  mother  is  America,  our  battle  is  for  freedom,  purity  of 
purpose  is  our  breast-plate,  and  the  favor  of  Heaven  is  our  shield. 

In  the  momentous  proceedings  of  July  4th,  1776,  we  miss  the  per- 
sons of  several  of  the  most  famous  men  in  our  colonial  and  revolu- 
tionary history.  Their  absence  stiikingly  indicates  the  care  of  Provi- 
dence in  all  great  events.  Bold  and  daring  patriots,  vrith  the  most 
intrepid  zeal,  had  long  since  roiused  the  colonies  and  stung  them  into 
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indignation  against  t]rrannic  wrongs.  Those  pioneers  of  national, 
prosperity  had  urged  on  the  fearful  crisis,  and  at  length  the  period  had 
arrived  when  every  thing  was  at  stake.  But  when  counsel  was  needed 
most,  and  the  action  of  sublime  statesmanship  commenced,  the  men 
of  passion  declined,  nnd  their  mission  being  gloriously  fulfilled.  He 
who  rules  over  all  withdrew  them  from  the  scene.  Otis,  disabled  by 
a  brutal  attack  made  on  him  by  a  British  emissary,  lay  secluded  from 
public  life.  Henry  was  indeed  sent  up  to  congress,  with  one  effort  of 
almost  divine  eloquence  to  break  the  spell  that  at  first  bound  the 
assembly  in  awful  silence ;  then  he  withdrew  and  was  little  heard  of 
more.  The  successors  of  these  primitive  patriots  were  not  less  reso- 
lute, but  more  discreet.  A  consciousness  of  the  fearful  responsibility 
devolved  upon  them  by  their  position,  seems  to  have  rendered  them 
solemnly  reflective  and  sublimely  self-possessed.  To  describe  their 
eloquence  will  be  the  purpose  of  subsequent  chapters ;  at  present, 
we  will  look  only  at  the  one  grand  event  and  its  associations  —  the 
Declaration  of  Independejice, 

One  whom  we  have  not  yet  named,  but  in  some  respects  the  most 
renowned  of  men,  Jefferson,  appears  before  congress,  bearing  in  his 
hand  that  noblest  of  all  documents  not  the  result  of  inspired  wisdom. 
•  Whether  we  regard  it  as  a  specimen  of  strong  and  fervid  eloquence, 
of  manly  remonstrance,  or  of^  deep  and  solemn  appeal,  it  is  every  way 
sustained  and  wonderful.  The  writer  speaks  as  u  he  felt  himself  to 
be  the  voice  of  a  great  and  outraged  people,  giving  indignant  utte- 
rance to  its  many  wrongs  and  oppressions,  and  in  face  of  Heaven,  and 
the  whole  earth  for  witnesses,  declaring  tiiat  they  shall  be  endured  no 
longer.' 

The  question  was  on  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration.  We  should 
consider  the  character  of  that  document,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  reported.  It  has  been  called  the  Chart  of  American 
Freedom  ;  but  it  was  vastly  more  elevated  than  the  famous  Magna 
Charta  wrung  from  King  John  at  Runnymede.  There  is  some  resem- 
blance in  the  original  of  the  two  documents,  but  their  spirit  is  very 
little  alike.  John  Lackland,  as  he  was  called,  levied  heavy  contiibu- 
tions  on  the  barons,  and  seized  at  his  pleasure  their  beasts  of  burden 
and  agricultural  implements.  This  touched  the  selfish  interests  of  the 
owners  of  the  serfe  and  soil.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  great  instru- 
ment of  English  freedom  had  no  nobler  origin  than  this.  It  seems 
atill  more  strange  that  one  article  of  that  great  charter  forbids  the 
destruction  of  houses,  woods,  or  mm,  without  the  special  permission 
of  the  proprietor,  who  had  fUll  power  over  the  life  of  Englishmen. 
The  haughty  slave-holding  barons  who  extorted  Magna  Charta  from 
King  John,  did  not  in  the  least  consult  the  welfare  of  the  plebeian 
orders.  Nulltis  liber  homo,  is  its  domineering  phraseology.  The  vas- 
aals  who  were  chained  to  the  soil,  were  lefl  just  where  Magna  Charta 
found  them.  No  mistake  can  be  greater  than  to  suppose  that  the  war 
of  the  barons  against  the  infamous  Ring  was  waged  for  the  benefit 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  or  that  the  treaty  of  Runnymede 
secured  their  tiberties.  Certain  great  privileges  were  exacted,  it  is 
cnie,  but  the  end  designed  was  far  aside  fh>tti  popular  freedom. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  first  sentence  in  the  American  Chart  of  '76 
recognizes  the  equality  of  mankind,  and  the  Declaration  proceeda  to 
demand  the  highest  privileges  for  all.  The  conflicts  in  which  our 
fathera  signalized  their  courage  and  their  strength  were  in  the  defence 
of  exalted  principles,  and  the  resources  they  chiefly  relied  on  were 
moral.     They  diet  not  desire  to  arm  themselves  in  the  spirit  of  those 

'Whose  g«me  wm  empires,  and  whose  stakes  were  thrones, 
Whose  teble  earth ;  whose  dice  were  human  bones.' 

The  circumstances  under  which  that  Declaratinp  was  reported  and 
discussed  were  of  the  most  impressive  character.  A  proposition  was 
brought  forward  in  favor  of  separating  the  colonies  from  the  parent 
country.  The  grand  question  then  agitated  was  between  power  and 
right.  The  orators  seemed  to  feel  and  speak  as  if  they  clearly  saw 
that  in  the  decision  then  to  be  made  lay  the  libeities  of  three  millions 
of  colonists,  as  well  as  the  hopes  of  all  the  civilized  nations  that  should 
thencefoith  people  the  earth.  The  depositories  of  the  immediate 
and  prospective  rights  of  mankind  were  not  unfaithfiil  to  their  trust 
They  seceded  from  their  age  and  elevated  themselves  above  it.  Thej 
emerged  from  the  dubious  atmosphere  of  ordinary  views,  and  stood 
in  calm  grandeur  on  the  serenest  heights  of  political  prophecy.  They 
assembled  around  the  sacred  shrine  of  liberty,  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  loftiest  inspiration,  consulted  the  eternal  wants  of  man, 
and  legislated  for  all  coming  time.  Napoleon  said  to  his  staff  as  they 
entered  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids, '  Think  that  forty  centuries  look 
do\^n  upon  you  from  the  summits  of  yonder  mrmuments.' 

But  our  patriotic  sires  took  a  more  comprehensive  view,  from  a 
higher  point,  and  under  convictions  of  a  more  solemn  cast.  "With  a 
full  consciousness  of  the  perils  they  incurred,  they  voted  for  the  De- 
claration. 

A  classic  poet  has  described  Heaven  itself  as  surveying  with  pleasute 
the  scene  of  *  a  brave  man  struggling  with  the  storms  of  fate.'  If  this 
is  allowable,  we  think  a  much  sublimer  spectacle  is  presented  by  a  brave 
nation  struggling  for  freedom  and  independence,  especially  when  the 
odds  are  so  gi*eat  asin  the  instance  under  consideration ;  a  few  feeble 
colonies  on  one  side,  numerous  disciplined  troops,  veteran  skill,  and 
all  the  vast  resources  of  despotic  power  on  the  other.  But  the  ques- 
tion was  not  what  is  safety  to  ourselves,  but  what  is  duty  to  our  con- 
BtituenlB,  our  successor,  the  world.  Each  man  of  them  seems  to  have 
set  his  name  to  that  immortal  pledge  with  the  feelings  with  which 
Leonidas,  in  view  of  inevitable  and  speedy  immolation  on  the  altar 
of  his  country,  exclaimed : 

*  But  ye  rocks  of  Thermopylae,  free  mountains  and  happy  plains, 
ye  will  remain  !* 

The  congress  of  '76  was  a  more  than  Amphictyontic  council,  in  the 
intelligence  and  devotion  of  which  one  might  safely  predict  the  per- 
petuity of  nat'onal  strength  at  home  and  increasing  influence  abroad. 
Prafound  and  impassionate  consecration  possessed  every  breast,  uni- 
ted the  congress  in  one  purpose,  and  electrified  the  whole  continent. 
Every  faculty  of  the  human  soul  was  summoned  to  the  highest  duty, 
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and  braced  up  to  the  most  intense  exertion.  The  light  then  kindled 
in  Independence  Hall  seemed  to  be  immediately  leflected  back  from 
every  cottage  in  Amenca,  and  at  every  moment  since  has  gone  on 
spreading  wider  and  brighter  over  prison  and  palace  round  the  globe. 

The  pen  with  which  the  several  signatures  were  made  on  the  De 
claration  of  Independence  is  now  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  touether  with  a  sealed  vial  full  of  tea,  caught  in 
the  shoes  of  one  of  the  '  Mohawks'  who  destroyed  the  obnoxious  car* 
goes  in  Boston  harbor.  What  American  can  look  upon  those  memo- 
rials without  emotions  of  the  purest  and  most  thrilling  gratitude  1 

Those  patriots  have  all  passed  awiy,each  one  deserving  the  enco- 
mium of  Pericles,  '  No  citizen  through  their  means  ever  put  on 
mourning :' 

'  Tht  were  below,  ore  they  uriTed  in  heareii, 
8o  mighty  in  renown,  as  every  mu«e 
Blight  grace  her  triumph  with  them.* 

The  brightest  thing  about  the  congress  of  '76  was  the  integrity 
which  its  members  pledged  in  behalf  of  their  common  country.  Their 
lives  were  dear  to  them,  their  fortunes  were  ample,  but  theii*  sacred 
honor  was  their  choicest  wealth  and  greatest  glory.  They  encoun- 
tered hardships  of  the  most  fearful  magnitude,  and  temptations  of  the 
greatest  power,  but  not  one  of  them  hesitated  a  moment  in  his  alle- 
giance to  duty,  or  swerved  in  the  slightest  degrree  from  the  discharge 
of  it.  They  were  not  only  all  true  to  their  solemn  vows,  but  not  a 
single  stain  ever  soiled  the  escutcheon  of  one  of  them.  They  were 
republicans  to  the  last.  The  noble  sentiments  proclaimed  to  the 
world  on  July  4th,  1776,  their  authors  never  beliea.  As  a  class,  they 
were  remarkably  frugal  and  temperate,  and  nearly  all  of  them  lived 
to  extreme  old  age.  For  intelligence,  patriotism,  purity  of  life  and 
loyalty  to  country,  the  history  of  the  world  at  large  has  nothing  to 
conopare  viith  the  names  of  the  immortal  fifty  six. 

If  other  battle-fields  are  interesting  in  their  associations,  what  shall 
we  say  of  that  glory  of  Philadelphia,  Independence  Hall  ]  '  If  there 
be  a  sp't  upon  eaith,'  says  Doctor  Clarke,  *  pre  eminently  calculated 
to  awaken  the  solemn  sentiments,  which  such  a  view  of  nature  is  fitted 
to  make  upon  all  men,  it  may  surely  be  found  in  the  plain  of  Mara- 
thon ;  where,  amidst  the  wreck  of  generations,  and  the  graves  of  an- 
cient herpes,  we  elevate  our  thoughts  toward  Him,  '  in  whose  sight  a 
thousand  years  are  but  as  yesterday ;'  where  the  stillness  of  Nature ; 
harmonizing  with  the  calm  solitude  of  that  illustrious  region,  which 
once  was  the  scene  of  the  most  agitated  passions,  enables  us,  by  the 
past,  to  determine  of  the  future.  In  those  moments,  indeed,  we  may 
be  said  to  live  for  ages ;  a  single  instant,  by  the  multitude  of  impres- 
sions it  conveys,  seems  to  anticipate  for  us  a  sense  of  that  eternity 
'  when  time  shall  be  no  more ;'  when  the  fitful  dream  of  human  ex- 
istence, with  all  its  turbulent  illusions,  shall  be  dispelled ;  and  the  last 
sun  having  set,  in  the  last  of  the  world,  a  brighter  dawn  than  ever 
gladdened  the  universe,  shaU  renovate  the  dommions  of  darkness  and 
of  death.' 

But  to  the  free  citizens  of  this  continent,  the  power  of  local  i 
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ciations  is  more  powerful  in  the  precincts  of  Independence  Hall  than 
on  the  plains  of  Marathon.  Collisions  with  a  mightier  fne,  and  deeds 
of  daring  put  forth  for  licher  conquests,  took  place  there,  than  when 
heroic  Greeks  grappled  with  the  Persian  host.  What  history,  what 
picture,  could  ever  tell  the  half  of  what  is  suggested  to  every  intelli- 
gent and  susceptible  mind  on  entering  that  venerable  hall  ]  Who  is 
not  immediately  canned  back  to  that  ORy,  thencefoith  memorable  for- 
ever, when  an  awful  stillness  pervaded  the  assembly  for  several  mo- 
ments previous  to  voting  *  that  these  United  Colonies  are  and  i)i  right 
ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  states  V  What  devotii  >n  then  filled 
that  consecrated  place,  and  rose  to  heaven  in  silent  prayer  fir  firm- 
ness, unanimity  and  deathless  rc3(dve !  One  almost  hears  Hancock 
suggesting  to  Franklin,  *  We  must  all  hang  together  now/  *  Yes,'  is 
the  characteristic  response  of  that  plain  old  Nestor  of  patriots,  *  we 
must  indeed  all  hang  together,  or  most  assuredly  we  shall  all  hang 
separately.' 

jPerhaps  the  only  edifice  in  the  world  invested  with  associations  at 
all  comparable  witn  this,  was  the  old  Parliament  House  in  Westmin- 
ster. It  was  there  that  the  Commons,  in  their  feebleness,  sent  for  the 
prelates  to  aid  their  consultations.  Afterward,  when  the  days  of 
*  the  usurping  blood  of  Lancaster*  were  past,  and  the  power  of  the 
Tudors  and  tie  Stuarts  were  trophies  in  their  hands,  the  same  *  poor 
Commons'  abrogated  the  arrogant  rights  of  the  peerage,  and  destroyed 
the  very  prelacy  for  whose  counsel  they  had  once  sued.  There 
Charles  had  come  to  seize  the  obnoxious  members ;  and  in  the 
chamber  adjoining  the  Commons,  Stafford  and  Laud  had  pleaded. 
There,  in  1653,  Cromwell  entered,  dismissed  the  attendants,  locked 
the  doors,  and  made  himself,  as  Protector,  the  council  of  a  nation 
upon  whose  council  chamber  was  seen  inscribed,  *  This  house  to  let, 
unftimished.'  That  room,  the  cradle  of  English  freedom,  had  wit- 
nessed the  consummation  of  governmental  power,  and  its  greatest 
possible  restrictions  within  regal  limits.  From  16S8  to  its  destruc- 
tion, it  had  been  the  arena  of  the  greatest  eloquence  and  most  im- 
pressive scenes.  There  Shaftsbury  and  Bolingbroke  had  spoken; 
there,  from  1740,  the  contentions  of  successive  parties,  animated  and 
adorned  by  the  speeches  of  Walpole,  Windham,  Pulteney,  Chatham, 
Burke,  Pitt,  Fox  and  Sheridan,  had  been  fought  with  a  passionate 
strencth  of  intellect,  and  the  mighty  excitement  produced  by  the  con- 
flict of  gigantic  minds.  When  that  ancient  palace  of  legislation  was 
consumed,  it  was  indeed  a  mournful  sight.  To  all  the  English  na- 
tion, and  their  colonies  in  every  clime,  a  link  in  the  chain  of  historic 
interest  and  thrilling  associations  was  destroyed.  A  splendid  new 
palace  ^ot  Parliament  is  now  rising  on  the  same  site.  In  accotdance 
with  the  laws  of  mind,  and  with  a  wise  respect  for  the  distinguished 
dead,  the  commissioners  of  the  realm  have  recently  reported  in  re- 
spect thereto  that,  'as  St.  Stephen's  Hall  stands  on  the  spot  where 
tne  House  of  Commons  was,  during  many  centuries,  in  the  habit  of 
assembling,  it  should  be  adorned  with  statues  of  men  who  rose  to 
eminence  by  the  eloquence  and  abilities  which  they  displayed  in  that 
house/ 
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But  the  great  battle-field  whereon  our  fathers  met  that  Parliament 
in  its  most  august  display  of  oratorical  talent,  braved  that  great  king- 
dom with  all  its  consolidated  strength,  and  won  the  day  under  the 
most  fearful  odds,  yet  remains.  The  heroes  indeed  are  departed, 
but  here  before  us  is  still  open  their  scene  of  action.  Death  has 
claimed  them,  but  war  and  wasting  elements  have  spared  the  theatre 
of  their  stupendous  struggle.  We  can  go  and  meditate  there,  gazing 
at  the  places  where  they  sat,  the  floor  on  which  they  stood,  the  win- 
dows through  which  the  bright  sun  looked  in  smilingly  upon  their 
sublime  transactions,  and  may  touch  the  walls  which  seem  yet  to 
yibrate  to  the  thundera  of  their  eloquence. 

Long  may  those  walls  remain,  the  Mecca  of  a  worship  holier  than 
the  Saracen's ;  and  when  they  shall  have  passed  away,  may  the  Ge- 
nius of  American  Art,  haimonious  with  the  Genius  of  Liberty,  her 
best  patron,  and  commemorative  of  her  grandest  work,  here  come, 
and  in  a  worthy  master-piece  heave  up  a  monument  which  shall 
perish  only 

•WHrN  wrapped  tn  fire  the  realms  of  ether  glow, 
And  heaven's  last  thunders  shake  the  world  below.* 

Yes,  the  men  of  the  Conp^ess  of  '76  have  passed  away,  but  let  us 
hope  that  the  spirit  they  evoked,  and  which  guided  them  to  victory,  is 
not  yet  become  obsolete.  Their  laurels  fn'shen  in  eternal  bloom  on 
their  sepulchres,  and  their  posthumous  influence  is  busy  every  where 
disenthralling  the  world.  May  the  flame  kindled  on  the  national 
altar  in  the  first  true  Hall  of  Freedom,  to  illuminate  and  consecrate 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  America,  bum  with  inextinguish- 
able splendor,  quicken  every  tardy  pulse  with  patriotic  zeal,  and 
blast  to  cinders  every  fetter  and  every  tyrant's  accursed  throne ! 


FOREST        CAROL. 


I  bucathe  mofQ  free  and  deep 

With,  my  foot  on  the  forest  ground, 
When  winds  awake  from  sleep 

The  hufire-armed  Xitans  round. 
I  love  the  organ's  peal 

In  fanes  upreared  by  art, 
Bat  nearer  God  I  feel 

In  the  greenwood's  leafy  heart 

To  every  bosh  a  ion^rne 

Is  given  by  the  hrceze ; 
And  a  thousand  harps  seem  hung 

High  on  the  mossy  trees ; 
fVom  oak,  and  elm  and  pine 

Comes  whispering  a  voice, 
$aying, '  Thine  ear  incline. 

Sad  poet  I  and  rejoice-' 


The  cloud  foreakes  my  brow, 

And  grief  *s  wild  throb  my  soul. 
While  murmuring  leaf  and  boogh 

Mock  ocean  8  distant  roll : 
True  time  my  pulses  beat 

To  notes  of  praise  and  love. 
With  moss  beneath  my  feet, 

And  the  swinging  bougbi  abov^ 

The  shade  of  woods  I  seek 

When  tired  of  strife  with  men ; 
Old  voices  comfort  speak 

In  thicket,  glade  and  glen  ; 
I  leve  the  organ's  peal 

In  fanes  upreared  by  art, 
But  nearer  Goo  I  feel 

In  the  greenwood's  leafy  heart 

W    IT.  C.  KosVTRj 
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HARMONY    OF    PHILOSOPHY    WITH    POETRY. 


BX      J.      ■TAXrORD      fiOLVS. 


Truth  and  beauty  are  but  kindred  manifestations  of  divine  wis- 
dom. As  a  ray  of  light,  in  passing  through  a  prism,  is  in  some  man- 
ner decomposed  and  presented  to  the  eye  in  varied  though  blinding 
hues,  so  the  wisdom  of  G-od,  as  seen  through  his  works,  appears  in 
different  forms,  though  its  supreme  glory  consists  in  its  indivisible 
Unity. 

Tlis  divine  principle  constitutes  at  once  the  vital  element  of  all 
true  philosophy  and  the  noblest  and  only  imperishable  inspiration  of 
the  poets.  Thus  the  philosopher  and  the  poet,  though  oflen  conn- 
dered  antagonistic,  when  true  to  the  spirit  of  their  high  vocation 
seem  to  be  the  harmonious  offspring  of  one  common  parent ;  fellow- 
worshippei's  at  one  common  shrine ;  co-workers  in  one  great  cause. 

So  vital,  indeed,  ai-e  the  bonds  of  this  union,  that  a  disrelish  for 
either  is  inevitable  hostility  to  the  true  spirit  of  both ;  and  he  who 
would  exterminate  the  one,  is  sure  to  enslave  and  prostitute  the 
other ;  so  that  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  palmiest  days 
of  poetry  and  philosophy  will  be  contemporaneous. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  an  element  in  a  rude  state  of  so- 
ciety which  is  not  only  favorable  to  the  development  of  poetic  talent, 
but  which  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  character  of  a  great  poet 
I  know  of  nothing  with  which  to  compare  it  better  than  the  simplicity 
and  open  heartedness  of  childhood.  When  the  soul,  in  its  native 
vigor,  *  simple,  sensuous  and  passionate,'  invests  all  things  with  the 
hue  of  its  own  feelings;  even  the  most  familiar  objects  in  nature 
seem  to  be  wrapt  in  mystery ;  and  conscious  of  its  ignorance,  it  is 
credulous  and  tractable.  This  characteristic  is  found  no  less  in  Mil- 
ton, Wordsworth  and  Shakspeare,  than  in  Homer  and  Dante ;  hut 
while  with  the  latter  it  wsa  but  the  prevailing  spirit  of  their  age,  with 
the  foimer  it  was  the  result  of  talents  and  acquirements  that  raised 
them  immeasurably  above  theii-  age. 

Philosophy,  too,  is  docile  and  child-like  in  proportion  to  the  noble- 
ness of  its  aims  and  the  depth  of  its  research ;  and  if  in  the  earlier 
part  of  its  career  it  puts  an  end  to  the  rude  simplicity  of  a  primitive 
age,  and  by  familiarizing  the  mind  with  the  yet  unexplained  myste- 
ries (if  nature,  it  induces  a  state  of  all  others  the  most  uncongenial 
to  the  spirit  of  poetry,  a  state  of  unconscious  ignorance,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  its  more  mature  and  ultimate  influences  will  favor 
the  development  of  a  higher  order  of  poetic  talent  than  has  yet  been 
witnessed.  Since  the  philosophy  of  the  universe  is  but  the  exempli- 
fied wisdom  of  God,  he  is  the  truest  philosopher  who  sees  the  most, 
in  every  thing  around  him,  that  is  inexplicable  and  mysterious.  For 
aa  clouds  and  thick  darkness  have  always  surrounded  the  presence  of 
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theDiTiNB  Majesty  in  his  communicatioiis  with  maii»  so  the  emana* 
dons  of  his  wisdom  are  always  enshrouded  io  mystery.  As  man  could 
not  behold  his  unveiled  face  and  live^  so  could  not  the  human  intel* 
lect  endure  an  unclouded  display  of  a  single  ray  of  his  wisdom,  com- 
ing in  its  peerless  beauty  from  the  celesial  throne.  Its  faintest  scin* 
tilTations  Uierefore  partake  of  the  incomprehensible  character  of  their 
infinite  source ;  and  the  philosophy  wluch  attempts  to  tear  the  veil 
of  mystery  from  the  forms  and  workings  of  nature,  and  explain  all 
things  to  Uie  satisfaction  of  reason,  is  not  only  false  to  its  high  voca^ 
tion,  but  is  unwoithy  of  the  name  of  philosophy.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  proudest  triumph  of  true  philosophy  to  afford  such  glimpses 
into  the  depths  of  infinite  wisdom  as  will  give  vivid  imprt* ssions  of 
its  measureless  profundity  $  revelations  before  which  the  intellect  of 
man  falls  down  m  mute  wonder  and  astonishment.  If  in  future  ages 
the  discoveries  of  Newton  should  be  eclipsed  by  any  of  ereater  mag- 
nitude, the  fact  that  he  felt  himself  only  as  a  little  child  picking  up 
pebbles  upon  the  shore  of  the  g^eat  ocean  of  truth,  will  encircle  his 
name  vnih  a  glory  which  will  be  unsurpassable  and  immortal.  If 
the  workings  of  nature  appear  clear  to  us,  we  may  be  sure  our  view 
is  but  imperfect  and  superficial.  It  is  only  necessary  to  see  deep 
and  clear  enough,  and  every  thing  will  be  wnnderful  and  mysterious. 
In  knowledge  men  seem  to  be  men  only  when  what  little  they  know 
is  compared  with  the  less  that  is  knovni  by  children,  and  we  are  all 
children  when  we  consider  the  immense  amount  that  we  have  yet  to 
learn.  To  teach  man  this  is  the  last  and  proudest  achievement  of 
philosophy,  and  in  so  doing  it  restores  the  state  of  mind  most  favorable 
to  the  development  of  poetic  talent;  a  state  of  child-like  simplicity 
and  Burprise,  when  every  thing  around,  above  and  beneath  is  replete 
with  mystery.  In  the  mean  while,  at  the  sacred  feet  of  the  muse, 
philosophy  pours  out  her  treasures  of  learning  and  wisdom,  amassed 
ny  centuries  of  intellectual  toil,  and  throws  open  the  broad  fields  of 
her  conquest  to  the  range  of  the  imagination  and  the  fancy.  Tn  the 
freshness  and  vigor  of  spring  are  added  the  maturity  and  abundance 
of  autumn ;  a  truth  long  smce  beautifully  though  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously symbolized  by  the  poets  when  they  made  '  the  fabled  sun  of 
Latona'  at  once  the  patron  of  poetry  and  of  science,  and  adorned 
his  brow  with  the  unfading  garlands  of  etenial  youth. 

But  vre  are  told  by  some  that  the  images  in  which  the  imagination 
embodies  and  with  which  the  fancy  illustrates  the  passions  of  the 
sotily  though  bearing  the  semblance  of  truth,  are  in  fact  unreal,  and 
that  the  light  of  philosophy,  by  dissipating  these,  will  rob  poetry  of 
its  charms. 

If  they  are  false  and  unreal,  poetry  loaths  them  no  less  than  philo- 
sophy, and  to  scatter  and  disJipate  them  is  an  essential  service  to 
poetry.  But  the  glance-like  intuitions  of  cenius  upon  which  poetry 
relies  for  the  apprehension  of  truth  in  the  keenness  and  delicacy  of 
their  action  far  out-strip  the  cautious  and  cumberous  movements  of 
the  reason,  which  is  the  basis  of  philosophy.  While  philosophy  was 
yet  in  its  helpless  infancy,  poetry  was  the  nurse  of  the  soul.  OAen 
by  <»ne  sweep  of  its  pinions  it  has  reached  heights  which  it  has  taken 
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philosophy  ages  of  patient  toil  to  attain.  And  in  its  child  like  ram- 
bles after  beauty  it  has  found  invaluable  treasures,  which  though  for 
a^es  considered  but  the  fictions  of  the  poets,  have  at  length  been 
discovered  to  be  gems  of  eternal  truth;  ay,  gems  so  bright  and 
beautiful  that  even  an  inspired  apostle  did  not  hesitate  to  snatch 
them  fi'om  the  rubbish  of  hujjian  speculation  and  place  them  in  the 
casket  of  Divine  Truth.  Wht)  then,  judging  from  the  past,  will  say 
that  even  the  wildest  imaginings  and  fancies  of  the  Poets  may  not 
unfold  'the  secret  harmnnies  of  the  universe;  links  in  the  chain  tbat 
binds  the  spiiitual  to  the  material  wnrld,  which  the  focal  blaze  of 
philosophy  will  only  render  more  bright  and  beautiful,  and  which, 
though  lone  know  nonly  in  the  ideal  world,  are  none  the  less  real, 
abiding  and  precious.  But  while  the  sun  of  science  in  his  tardy 
course  is  revealing  more  clearly  the  truth  of  the  beauties  of  the  poets, 
the  aurora  of  poetry  is  speeding  her  onward  course  already  in  '  the 
regions  beyond,'  scRttering  her  golden  beams  upon  the  confines  of 
darkness,  and  heralding  in  joyous  pasans  the  progressive  and  univer- 
sal triumph  of  the  day.  Nay,  is  not  this  the  divine  mission  of  the 
divinest  of  our  faculties,  the  poetic,  to  beckon  the  mind  to  new  dis- 
coveries and  concjuests  in  the  unexplored  realms  of  eternal  truth  1 

*Bt  scattering  blooms 
To  lead  through  paths  though  hid  that  monxit  on  high. 
Though  forms  and  tones  more  pure  and  more  sublime  — > 
Alp  upon  Alp  of  beauty,  till  the  time, 
when  what  we  long  as  Poetry  have  nursed, 
Shall  as  a  god's  swift  Inspiration  burst. 
And  flash  in  glory,  on  that  Toungest  day 
Ons  with  the  T&xtth,  to  which  it  wings  tfie  way  f ' 

Thus  in  the  tender  infancy.  Poetry  watched  over  and  nourished 
Philosophy  ;  and  if  in  the  early  part  of  its  career.  Philosophy  invaded 
some  of  the  promises  of  Poetry  in  its  tiiumph,  it  restores  again  her 
realm  entire,  and  enrirhes  her  shrines  with  the  spoils  of  its  victories, 
while  Poeti-y  in  turn  sheds  her  light  to  assist  and  guide  the  advance 
of  Philosophy. 

But  when  they  stand  together  upon  the  last  confine  of  reason ; 
when  the  broad,  impassable  oceavi  o\  the  Infinite  stretches  out  on  all 
sides  before  them,  and  human  Philosophy  falters  and  can  go  no  fik^ 
ther,  Poetry,  spreading  her  pinions,  mounts  far  above  the  regions  of 
time  and  sense,  and  piessing  through  the  very  gate  of  Heaven,  gazes 
with  eagle  eye  up-  n  the  unrevealed  splendors  of  the  Infinite.  And 
even  then,  in  the  radiance  of  a  briurhtcr  and  a  purer  philosophy,  drink- 
ing frum  the  very  fountain  of  inspiration,  Poetry  virill  live  and  flourish 
immortal, 
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They  tell  you  that  your  brow  is  fair, 
And  iiiMurpaflwd  by  none ; 

To  me  the  canae  ia  very  clear — 
Yoa  bnw-beat  every  one. 


LITERARY     NOTICES. 


OsATiON  ov  Tin  Dbatr  of  Jobn  Qumcr  Adams,  deliTflfed  befbra  t1i«  Leglitatiire  of  New* 
York,  at  Albany,  on  the  lizth  day  of  April.  1846.  By  Wilx^iak  H.  Sswaad.  Publiabed  by 
order  of  the  Legialatore.    pp.  36.    Albany :  Ciubx.m  Van  Bknthutssn. 

We  have  perused  this  oration  with  grelit  pleasure.  It  is  the  production  of  a  mind 
well  stored  wit)i  important  and  interesting  historical  facts,  and  it  contains  sound  and 
patriotic  reflections  upon  the  lessons  taught  in  the  career  of  a  distinguished  citizen» 
who  '  in  the  ripeness  of  age  and  fulness  of  honon  has  descended  to  his  rest^*  We 
have  nowhere  seen,  in  the  many  addresses  tipon  the  death  c€  Mr.  Adam^,  any  refe- 
rence to  the  facts  set  fbrth  hi  the  ensuing  tlrell-expreflsed  sentences :  *  He  bent  tturt 
e^rts  with  success  to  such  a  policy  of  internal  improvement  as  would  increase  tlie 
facilities  of  communication  and  intercoune  between  the  States,  and  bring  into  being 
that  great  internal  trade  which  must  ever  constitute  the  strongest  bond  of  federal 
unioti.  Wherever  a  light-house  has  been  erected,  on  our  sea-coast,  on  our  lakes,  or 
bn  our  riven ;  wherever  a  mole  or  pier  has  been  constructed  or  begun  ;  wherever  it 
channel,  obstructed  by  shoals  or  sawyers,  has  been  opened,  or  begun  to  tie  opened ; 
wherever  a  canal  or  rail-road,  adapted  to  national  uses,  has  been  made  or  projected, 
there  the  engineers  of  the  United  Stater^  during  the  administration  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,  made  explorations,  and  opened  the  Way  for  a  diligent  prosecution  of  his  de<* 
iigns  by  hvi  snccessoreL  This  policy,  apparently  so  stupendous,  wan  connected  with  A 
system  of  fiscal  economy  so  rigorous,  that  the  treasury  augmented  its  stores,  while 
the  work  of  improvement  went  on  ;  the  public  debt,  contracted  in  past  wan,  dissolved 
tfway,  and  the  nation  flourished  in  imexampled  prosperity.'  The  force  and  beauty  of 
the  folloWmg  passages,  and  the  striking  contrast  Which  they  embody.  Will  arrest  and 
well  repay  the  attention  of  the  reader : 

'  Tm  distinguiBhed  characteristiea  of  Ma.  Aoams's  life  weTe  SKftxncEilT  labos  and  »■*« 
soiVAX  coyTBNTKBNT.  He  never  sought  wealth,  but  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  men- 
kind  ;  yet  by  the  practice  of  frugality  and  method  he  secured  the  enjoyment  of  dealing  forth 
c<mtiiraally  no  atinted  charities,  and  died  in  affluence.  He  never  solieited  place  or  preferment, 
and  had  no  partizan  combinations,  or  even  coUnectiotis ;  yet.  he  received  honors  which  eladed 
the  eovetots  grasp  of  those  who  formed  partfei,  rewarded  frimds  and  proscribed  enendes ; 
and  he  filled  a  longer  period  of  varied  and  distingaiihed  service  than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any 
other  citizen.  la  every  stage  of  this  progress  he  was  contbmt.  He  was  content  to  be  Presi- 
dent. Minister,  Representative  or  Citizen. 

« Stricken  in  the  midst  of  this  service,  in  the  very  act  of  rising  to  debate,  he  fell  faato  the 
arms  of  the  Conscri|it  Fathers  of  the  Republic.  A  long  lethargy  supervened  and  oppressed 
his  senses.  Natare  rallied  the  wasting  powers,  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  for  a  very  brief  pe- 
riod I  bnt  it  was  long  enough  for  him.    The  re^Undled  eye  showed  that  the  re-eolleoted  mtaid 
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wna  clear,  calm  and  vigorous.  His  weeping  family  and  his  sorrotvrng  compears  were  there. 
Hj  eurwy.id  the  scene,  and  knew  at  once  ita  fatal  import.  He  had  left  no  daty  unperformed; 
he  had  no  wish  unsatisfied ;  no  ambition  tinattained  ;  no  regret,  no  sorrow,  no  fear,  no  remorse. 
He  could  not  shake  olT  the  dews  of  death  that  gathered  on  his  brow.  He  could  not  pierce  the 
thick  shades  that  rose  up  before  him ;  but  he  knew  that  Eternity  lay  close  by  the  shores  of 
Time ;  he  knew  that  his  REDKKMBa  lived.  Eloquence,  even  in  that  hour,  inspired  him  with 
his  ancient  sublimity  of  utterance.  *  This,'  said  the  dying  man,  '  this  m  thb  end  of  kaxth  I' 
He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  added,  *  1  am  contbnt  I'  Angels  might  well  draw  m^e  the 
curtains  of  the  skies  to  look  down  on  such  a  scene ;  a  scene  that  iqiprozimated  even  to  Oat 
scene  of  unapproachable  sublimity,  not  to  be  recalled  without  reverence,  when,  in  mortal 
agony,  Onk  who  spake  as  never  man  spake;  said,  *  It  is  finished.' 

*  Only  two  years  after  the  birth  of  John  Quincy  Adams  there  appeared  on  an  ialand  in  ^ 
Mediterranean  8ea  a  Human  .Spirit,  newly  bom,  endowed  with  equal  genius,  without  the  regu- 
lating qualities  of  Justice  and  benevolence  which  Adams  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree.  A 
like  career  opened  to  both.  Bom,  like  Adams,  a  subject  of  a  king ;  the  child  of  more  genial 
skies,  like  him,  became  in  early  life  a  patriot  and  a  citizen  of  a  new  and  great  repablie.  Like 
A»aM9,  he  lent  his  service  to  the  State  in  precocious  youth,  and  in  its  hour  of  need,  and  won 
its  confidence ;  but,  unlike  Adams,  he  could  not  wait  the  dull  delays  of  slow  and  laborious  bat 
sure  advancement  He  sought  power  by  the  hasty  road  that  leads  through  fields  of  carnage, 
and  he  became,  like  Adams,  a  supreme  magistrate,  a  consul ;  but  there  were  other  consols ; 
he  was  not  content  He  thrust  them  aside,  and  was  consul  alone.  Consular  power  was  too 
short :  he  fought  new  battles,  and  was  consul  for  life.  But  power,  confessedly  derived  from 
the  people,  must  be  exercised  in  obedience  to  their  will,  and  must  be  resigned  to  them  agsia, 
at  least  in  death.  He  was  not  content  He  desolated  Europe  afresh,  subverted  the  repobbe, 
imprisoned  the  patriaroh  who  presided  over  Rome's  comprehensive  see,  and  obliged  him  to 
pour  on  his  head  the  sacred  oil  that  made  the  persons  of  kings  divine  and  their  right  to  reign 
indefeasible.  He  was  an  emperor ;  but  he  saw  around  him  a  mother,  broUiers  and  sisters  not 
ennobled  ;  whose  humble  state  reminded  him  and  the  world  that  he  was  bom  a  plebeian ;  and 
he  had  no  heir  to  wait  impatient  for  the  imperial  crown.  He  scourged  the  earth  again,  and 
again  Fortune  smiled  on  him,  even  in  his  wild  extravagance.  He  bestowed  kingdoms  sed 
principalities  upon  his  kindred ;  put  away  the  devoted  wife  of  his  youthful  daya.  and  another, 
a  daughter  of  Hapsburgh's  imperial  house,  joyfully  accepted  his  proud  alliance.  OflTspring 
gladdened  his  anxious  sight ;  a  diadem  was  placed  on  its  infant  brow,  and  it  received  the 
homage  of  princes,  even  in  its  cradle  Now  he  was  indeed  a  monarch,  a  legitimate  monarch ; 
a  monarch  by  divine  appointment ;  the  first  of  an  endless  succession  of  monarchs.  Bat  th^e 
were  other  monarchs  who  held  sway  in  the  earth.  He  was  not  content ;  he  would  reign  with 
his  kindred  alone.  He  gathered  new  and  greater  armies,  flrom  his  own  land,  from  anfatjogated 
lands.  He  called  forth  the  young  and  brave,  one  from  every  household,  from  the  Pyrenees  to 
the  Zuyder  2<ee.  from  Jura  to  the  ocean.  He  marshalled  them  into  long  and  majestic  columns, 
and  went  forth  to  seize  that  universal  dominion  which  seemed  almost  within  his  grasp ;  but 
Ambition  had  tempted  Fortune  too  far.  The  nations  of  the  earth  resisted,  repelled,  pursoed, 
surrounded  him.  The  pageant  was  ended.  The  crown  fell  from  hit  presumptiMms  head. 
The  wife  who  had  wedded  him  in  his  pride  forsook  him  when  the  hour  of  fear  came  apoo 
him.  His  child  was  ravished  from  his  sight  his  kinsmen  were  degraded  to  their  first  estate, 
and  he  was  no  longer  emperor,  nor  consul,  nor  general,  nor  even  a  citizen,  but  an  exile  and  a 
prisoner,  on  a  lonely  island,  in  the  midst  of  the  wild  Atiantic  Discontent  attended  him  there. 
The  wayward  man  fretted  out  a  few  long  years  of  his  yet  unbroken  manhood,  looUng  off  at 
Hie  earliest  dawn  and  in  evening's  latest  twilight  toward  that  distant  world  that  had  oaly  jnat 
eluded  his  grasp.  His  heart  corroded.  Death  came,  ttot  unlooked  for.  thongh  it  temeeven 
then  unwelcome.  He  waa  stretched  on  his  bed  wi^n  the  fort  which  conatitoted  his  ptiaoo. 
A  few  fiut  and  faithful  firiands  atood  around,  with  the  guards,  who  r^oiced  that  the  hov  of 
relief  from  long  and  wearisome  watching  waa  at  hand.  Aa  his  strength  wasted  away,  deliriaia 
stirred  up  the  brain  from  its  long  and  inglorioua  inactivity.  The  pageant  of  ambitioD  retunied. 
He  was  again  a  lieutenant  a  general,  a  consul,  an  emperor  of  France.  He  filled  ag«B  the 
Hironc  of  Charlemagne.  Hla  kindred  preaaed  around  him,  again  relnveated  with  tiie  pomptnt 
pageantry  of  royalty.  The  daughter  of  the  long  line  of  kings  again  stood  proudly  by  his  aid^ 
and  the  sunny  Ihoe  of  his  child  shone  out  from  beneath  the  diadem  that  endroled  its  flowing 
lecka.    The  aerlhala  of  the  empire  aweited  hia  commaiid.    The  legloiia  of  the  OldOucd 
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were  in  the  field,  their  ■caned  facee  reJaTenated,  and  iheir  ranka,  thinned  in  many  hatflea, 
repleniahed.  Raaaiat  Proaaia,  Auatria,  Denmark  and  England,  gathered  their  mighty  hoats  to 
give  him  battle.  Onoe  more  he  moonted  hia  impatient  charger,  and  nuiied  forth  to  conqoeat 
He  waved  hia  aword  aloft  and  cried  *  Tbts  d^Abmsk  1*  The  foTeriah  riaion  broke ;  the  mock- 
ery waa  ended.  The  diver  cord  waa  looaed,  and  the  warrior  fell  back  upon  hia  bed  a  liieleaa 
corpae.    Tma  waa  the  End  of  Eabth.    Thk  CoaaiCAir  was  not  content.' 

Few  of  our  i«aden  bnt  will  agree  with  iw ,  that  the  leaKm  hen  inenlcated,  not 
le«  than  the  feUeitooi  manaar  of  its  ineuleatMo,  ie  worthy  alike  of  the  author  and 
of  hia  repatatioB. 


Mairon  or  Mas.  Mabt  E.  Van  Lcnnsf,  only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Jost  Haws8,  D.  D.,  and 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Hsnbt  J.  Van  Lsniisp,  lliaalonary  in  Turkey.  By  her  Mother.  In  ooo 
▼olnme.    pp.  382.    Hartford :  Bblknav  amv  Hiuc]fXBai.sT. 

Wc  cannot  better  indicate  the  character  of  this  book  than  by  gmng  the  woidi  of 
the '  Mother*  who  is  ita  antbor :  * '  Hiat  life  is  lon^  (hat  auewen  life's  great  end.'  To 
few  perhaps  whose  period  of  action  was  so  limited  oonld  the  above  sentiment  be  better 
applied  than  to  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  Her  life,  though  short,  was  filled  up  with 
acts  of  beneiicenee  and  love  ;  and  although  many  of  those  acts,  like  fragrance  home 
upon  the  breath  o(  morning  and  then  scattered  by  the  winds  of  heaven,  can  never 
again  be  gathered,  yet  something  remains  in  the  memory  of  those  who  best  knew  her, 
and  something  more  in  her  writings ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  from  these  two  sources  a 
little  volume  is  here  made,  which  will  be  both  interesting  and  profitable  to  the  young. 
In  regard  to  the  memoir  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  it  was  not  attempted  onder  the 
impressiou  that  the  subject  of  it  possessed  extraordinary  powers  or  attainments.  Such 
qualifications,  however  desirable  in  themselves^  or  coveted  by  others,  are  not  deemed 
indispensable  to  a  life  of  usefulness.  A  friend  remarked :  <  I  know  of  no  character 
more  worthy  of  being  presented  as  a  model  for  the  youug  than  MAaf  *s ;  and  for  this 
reason,  among  many  others,  that  it  exhibits  no  unattainable  excellence.  It  was  not 
by  any  extraordinary  gills  of  nature  that  she  won  all  hearts  and  adorned  her  Christian 
profession  more  than  any  other  young  person  I  ever  knew ;  it  was  the  complete  sub- 
jection into  which  she  had  brought  her  every  wish  and  purpose  to  the  one  object  of 
promoting  the  happiness  of  others,  and  their  spiritual  welfare,  that  made  her  daily  life 
aoch  a  steady  light,  and  gave  to  her  manneis  that  indescribable  sweetness,  so  that 
none  saw  her  but  to  love  her.  I  think,  however,  there  was  in  Mart's  disposition  a 
very  nneomnum  share  of  affectionateness  and  simplicity ;  but  of  comae  I  cannot 
judge  as  well  as  those  who  knew  her  in  childhood  whether  these  traits  were  as  striking 
then  as  in  after  years ;  though  it  seems  to  me  that  no  self-cullivation,  nor  even  the 
grace  of  God,  oould  have  supplied  them*  had  they  not  always  existed  in  an  unusual 
degree.  But  on  this  account  I  should  think  her  character  would  be  a  difficult  one  to 
delineate  with  distinctness.'  8he  was  early  called  away  from  the  field  of  her  lahon; 
and  as  she  was  eminently  qualified  and  disposed  to  do  good,  it  does  seem  to  be  no  mon 
than  a  suitable  tribute  to  the  promise  she  gave  of  future  usefulness  to  attempt  to  extend 
her  influence  beyond  the  brief  period  of  her  life.'  Another  reason  for  writing  the 
memoir  w«i  found  in  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  recalling  the  incidents  of  a  lile 
which,  while  its  few  fleeting  yean  were  passing,  was  the  source  of  so  much  hi^- 
nees  to  the  mourning  survivors.  The  present  is  the  second  edition  of  the  werk  ;  ao 
that  the  writer's  wish  can  hardly  fail  of  accomptishinent 
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IiBOTUBJU  ON  Shakspkajub.     By  H.  a.  HumoN.     In  two  Tolwnesw    pp.  664.    Kew-York: 

BAXJBB  and  SCUBZfKB. 

Oua  readers  are  not  unaware  of  the  opinion  which  We  have  entertained  of  Mr. 
HuoflON'a  lectures,  and  of  his  manner  of  delivering  them.  We  ask  attention,  there- 
fore, in  place  of  any  remarks  of  our  own,  upon  the  well-printed  Tolnmes  befoie  os, 
to  the  following  well-expressed  cDmmeuts  upon  the  lectures,  which  we  take  fitm  the 
columns  of  our  contemporary,  the  <  Literary  World '  weekly  gazette : 

'  WHOKvsa  comes  to  the  task  of  considering  Shakspbaek  mast  bring  thereto  not  the  intd> 
lect  merelj^  not  the  anatomical  acnteneas  of  the  perceptions,  nor  the  analysis  of  the  under- 
standing only,  essential  as  tbeae  must  be,  but  he  must  bring  likewise  the  elements  of  fancy, 
imagination  and  beauty ;  the  warmth  of  affection  glowing  and  kindliog  into  passion.  Without 
these  he  will  be  left  in  the  restibule  of  the  great  temple  of  Shakspbabb,  beholding  the  pomp 
and  magnificence  within  only  from  the  portal,  and  the  characters,  rital  and  indiTidual  as  they 
are,  Will  be  but '  men  as  trees  walking.' 

'  We  hare  denied  abore  the  existence  of  passion  in  the  modem  drama ;  We  do  this  anin. 
It  is  not  passion  acting  in  combination,  such  as  exists  in  real  life ;  passion  modilied,  suspended; 
swayed  from  within  and  from  without;  sometimes  wayward,  often  inconsistent,  always  inco- 
herent, till  some  tremendous  power  crystalizes  it  into  form,  at  the  rery  moment  of  die  final 
catastrophe  fatal  to  itoelf  and  others.  But  the  modem  written  passion  has  an  intellectoal 
malice  pfepense  in  it.  like  a  being  who  dissects  his  oWn  case  up  to  the  time  in  which  he  deals 
the  coup  de  gra-* ;  it  is  not  a  fulfbeing  with  counteracting  faculties,  but  a  being  distorted  by 
one  passion,  which  produces  not  a  man,  but  a  monster  moring  about  among  men  Without  their 
humanity  ;  we  have  intensity,  but  not  harmonv ;  excitability,  but  not  the  depth  which  prodneei 
repose ;  a  repose  as  terrible  and  majestic  as  the  mysterious  calm  preceding  the  earthquake,  at 
which  even  dumb  creatures  tremble. 

*  Now  the  scenes  and  occasions  of  Shakspbabk  are  not  of  this  character.  His  personaf^es 
are  not  isolated  from  those  about  them,  not  creaturea  at  his  own  disposal,  subject  to  his  whun 
or  Tolition,  but  living,  breathinir  men  and  women,  in  a  living,  breathmg  world ;  with  hiteresta, 
perceptions  and  circumstances  accordant  with  thoae  about  them,  and  only  distinguished  froo 
others  by  events  in  which  others  share,  and  by  a  more  distinct  individualism.  Thev  are  aoC 
wonderful  as  a  whole,  but  only  by  shades ;  We  mean  not  to  those  about  them ;  and  their  liner 
essence  is  a  reminiscent  perception  with  us,  just  as  in  life,  when  a  friend  or  a  great  man  dies, 
We  sum  up  his  life  and  find  that  he  was  not  of  common  clay.  We  feel  the  very  stir  of  the 
periods  he  delineates ;  the  bustle  of  the  streets,  the  winks  and  nudges  of  serving-people,  sad 
all  the  little  episodes  of  a  household.  It  is  this  oneness  of  humanity,  this  harmony  With  life, 
which  stamps  the  greatness  of  ^^HAKSPKABX ;  when  therefore  a  writer  comes  b«iore  us,  pro- 
fessing to  have  looked  into  what  is  apparently  so  simple,  yet  in  reali^  so  great,  we  are  apt  so 
examine  his  credentials  warily. 

*  Every  admirer  and  studier  of  Shakspbabb  knows  how  jealously  he  guards  the  i^roachea 
to  his  idol ;  how  he  places  him  temple  beyond  temple,  as  did  the  Egyptians  of  old  their  greatest 
divinities,  guard^g  the  way  by  lohg  avenues  of  lesser  gods,  sphinxes,  groves  and  obelisks,  and 
gateways  of  mystery  and  beauty,  till  the  penetralia  is  reached.  We  are  jealous  at  all  invasions : 
We  know  that  *  Fools  rush  in  where  angcla  fear  to  tread,'  and  we  are  indignant  at  the  hardihood 
of  some  and  the  stolidity  of  others.  If  with  severest  insight  they  have  found  the  secret  of 
Interpretation  such  as  we  behold,  we  are  apt  to  be  jealous  more  than  approving  ;  and  if  tbev 
talk  with  inflated  and  superficial  wonder,  we  are  silent  in  our  indis^nant  contempt.  The  treta 
is,  we  do  not  like  commentators  and  interpreters,  nor  midwives  of  anv  kind  to  truth,  essentisl 
as  tiioy  may  be  to  dull  thinkers  and  obtuse  perceivers.  We  would  rather  strive  ourselves  Sp- 
Wards  to  an  oracle  than  take  the  diluted  message  through  the  paraphraaings  of  a  prieat. 

'  Still,  we  would  not  force  strong  meats  upon  weak  stomachs ;  milk  for  babes  is  safe  and 
nutricious ;  and  the  few  who  dare  eat  meat  offered  fo  idols,  do  so  at  the  peril  of  xnisconstnic- 
tiLon ;  they  partaking  as  of  common  and  necessary  food,  others  beholdmg  in  it  the  feast  of 
sacrifice.  To  us,  a  commentator  upon  the  Bible  or  a  corament&tor  upon  Shakspbabb  is  an 
abomination ;  a  putter  forth  of  the  nand  to  sustain  the  Ark'  of  Oon,  tremblinc  witii  the  mighty 
truths  therein  contained ;  troths  so  universal  in  their  import  and  so  concisely  and  simply  ut- 
tered, ^at  the  feeblest  understanding  may  receive  aU  that  its  capacities  require,  and  the  great- 
est read  with  devout  and  growing  interest. 

'After  these  preliminaries,  our  readers  will  perceive  in  what  spirit  we  opened  the  book  be- 
fore us.  Thnt  Mr.  Hudson  is  a  careful  and  devoted  studier  of  the  great  dramatiat  We  do  not 
in  the  least  doubt ;  that  he  haa  labored  eamestly  and  successfully  before  the  public  as  a  lec- 
turer upon  Shakspbabb  is  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers,  thu  book  being  In  part  the  re- 
sult of  these  lectures.  Vices  of  style  may  be  nardoned  by  an  audieace  who,  sympathizing 
with  the  voice,  the  eye  and  the  hand  of  the  speaxer,  catch  the  spirit  and  are  not  disposed  to 
cavil  at  tefms ;  but  the  case  is  different  in  the  closet.  An  author's  enthusiasm  and  originality 
even  here  may  take  captive  our  critical  taste  and  recreate  us  into  a  newer  and  better  judgment; 
but  if  devoid  of  these  requisites,  we  read  him  with  unrestrained  judgment,  and  pronoonoe 
upon  him  accordingly.  Any  one  who  has  ever  seen  Mr.  Hudson  will  remember  the  eager  out- 
stretched head  of  the  lecturer,  the  keen  eye  playing  under  the  heavy  arch  of  the  brow,  and 
an  acute,  well-nigh  cunning  expression  of  face,  all  betraying  the  intenae  natural  language  of 
the  peroeptlons ;  to  say  nothing  of  a  choppy,  sntithetical  s^le,  Indlcrons  often,  and  the  run- 
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mad  antHheeit  tediooB  and  proroUng.  Still  it  was  taking  with  many,  and  answered  the  pur- 
pose designed — that  of  arresting  attention ;  and  Mr.  Hudson  was  in  a  certain  degree  success* 
fol — at  least  with  the  masses. 

*  He  is  an  acnte  and  admiring  rather  than  a  profound  reader  of  Ph^ikspeaxk  ;  a  ready  per- 
^Ter  of  the  force,  Tariety  and  legionary  faculties  of  the  dramatist,  but  no  elucidator ;  he 
finds  him,  and  points  a  telescope  for  others  to  see,  but  he  has  no  power  to  deTelope  a  new  or 
hidden  truth.  Indeed,  the  unirersaUam  of  BHAXSPXAaK  of  itself  so  expands  the  sense  of 
power  and  beauty,  that  the  contrast  in  the  turn  of  mind  in  the  book  before  us  is  painful  and 
oppressire.     Fragmentary  and  full  of  conceits,  it  would  »eem  ss  If  the  writer  hsd  absorbed 


loo.    He  sieacs  upon  an  idea,  and  presenla 

till  he  fairly  runs  it  into  the  ground,  and 


the  worst  fault  of  the  vast  mind  he  had  in  contemplation. 

ns  with  one  side  of  it  and  then  another  and  another,  till 

we  lose  sight  of  the  thought  cTeii  and  Hhakstkamk  altogether,  and  see  only  Mr.  Hudson,  with 

his  abominable  antitheses  and  acute  dissecting  abilities.' 

We  are  nol  unwilling:  to  be  naiiiiy  confinned  in  our  impreniom  of  Mr.  HuMoir, 
aince  eflbrto  were  made,  we  remember,  to  induce  the  belief  that  our  remarks  upon 
the  leotnres  at  the  time  of  their  delivery  were  dictated  by  personal  prejudice,  which 
was  very  far  from  beinf^  the  fact,  as  we  then  took  occasion  to  say. 


Tax  Xatob  :  a  Familiab  Epistxb.    By  Fkavk  Idti..    Pamphlet-form :  pp.  34.    Written  sad 
published  by  *  Ths  Lobdknowswho.' 

This  ananymous  satire,  as  may  be  gathered  from  many  passages,  and  allusions  en* 

tirely  local,  is  a  '  fair  hit,  a  palpable  hit,*  at  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  writer,  <  whoever  he  may  be,  or  not,'  had  evidently  m  mind,  in  the  construction 

of  his  epistle,  Hali^bck's  well-known  poetical  letter  to  *  Dear  Dick  Eikbk  ;*  yet  we 

do  not  by  this  intend  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  poem  before  us  lacks  originality.    It 

is  written  with  ease  and  spirit,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extract,  which 

is  all  for  which  we  have  space : 


*T  DTAS  in  New-Hampshire's  piney  wfld 
That  yoD  first  roamed,  a  fair-haired  chUd. 
Then  well  the  pasture-lot  you  knew ; 

Your  frequent  footstep  preased  its  grass, 
With  the  old  bars  to  bound  your  riew, 

Through  which  the  cow  and  you  might  pass. 
And  you  remember  still,  to  praise, 
Ttie  school -house,  where,  in  wintry  days, 

With  grammar  yon  had  many  a  bont» 
Where  manfully  you  atroTe  to  rise. 
Fought  toughest  battles  for  the  prize, 

Bat  often  left  the  school  without 

O I  days  were  short,  and  will  was  strong ; 
The  head  was  thick,  the  lessons  long ; 
W^hat  wonder,  then,  that  school-days  o*er, 
You  Totcd  books  and  maps  a  bore ; 
Sprung  to  the  plough-tail  and  the  hoe, 
And  casting  off  your  look  of  wo. 
Cried  with  triumphant,  boyish  glee, 
•  A  woodsman'a  hfe  is  the  life  for  me  t' 

But  time  passed  on.    The  urchin  grew 
And  thriTed.  as  other  urchins  do. 
Your  hair  grew  wiry,  stiff  and  black. 
Broader  the  outline  of  your  back ; 
And  as  your  roung  corporeal  frame 

Expanded  m  the  mountain  air, 
So  in  your  soul  arose  a  flame. 
Kindled  to  spread  abroad  the  name 

To  which  your  father  left  you  heir. 

Then  on  your  arm  you  swung  an  aze. 
And  in  tiae  woodland  left  Tour  tracks, 

Wh€re  eren  hunters  seldom  go ; 
Heedless  of  prowling  wolf  or  bear. 
Careless  of  enmehixig  panther's  lair, 


Or  catamount  that  harbored  thste. 

Amid  the  winter  snow. 
And  then,  along  the  riTer's  shore. 
Where  hyperborean  tempests  roar, 

Amid  prlmeral  forests  dark. 
You  heard  the  stalwart  Lumbzbxkn 
Shout  o'er  the  hill  and  down  the  glen. 

Blithe  as  the  morning  lark. 

You  joined  your  fortune  there  with  thoso 
Wild  men,  whose  arms  dealt  sturdy  blows 
Amid  the  tall  age-strengthened  trees. 

That  stood  in  lordly  grandeur  round : 
But  oTen  then,  on  every  breeze 
That  swept  the  snow-drifts  round  your  knees 
Ambition^s  whisperings  charmed  you  on. 
Until  you  thought  you  stood  upon 

Some  fair  enchanted  ground. 
But  when  Spring'a  breezea  o'er  yon  blew, 
You  i^arted  from  that  jOTial  crew : 
Learmg  the  saw-mills  far  behind, 
;  You  spread  your  canvass  to  the  wind ; 
;  Auspicious  was  the  gale,  and  you 
i  Before  its  prospering  influence  flew. 
I 
<  Arrived  at  length  along  our  shores. 

You  turned  your  prow  and  safely  landed ; 
i  Unshipped  at  once  your  steering  oara. 

And  all  yoiu-  traps  on  shore  you  handed. 
j  Steam-boat  nor  rau-car  hither  bore  you, 

Nor  yet  balloon,  nor  magic  craft ; 
•  But,  with  the  wide  world  all  before  yoo. 
You  made  your  advent  on  a  raft  I 

I  'T  was  dius  our  joyous  city  found  yon, 
I      In  this  inglorious,  ^uiet  manner ; 
The  smell  of  fresh  pme  all  around  you, 
Your  riches  in  a  red  baadanna. 
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Pbt«»  BCHX.BKIBL  »  AvKBici.     Ib  One  Tolame,  cTOwn-oeUTo.    pp.  4d4.    PUkdelphk : 
Caast  and  Haat. 

Wi  cannot  better  introduce  thki  remarkable  work  to  our  readers,  than  by  preaenting 
an  extract  from  the  gifted  and  versatile  author's  preface :  <  When  I  began  *  Prrti 
SoHLCMiHL  in  America/  I  had  no  thought  of  extending  the  story  beyond  three  nam- 
ben  for  some  Magazine.  A  distinguished  literary  friend  read  the  story  when  it  had 
reached  the  second  number,  and  on  being  told  it  would  be  wound  up  m  the  third 
and  last,  he  remonstrated  agamst  such  mercilen  dispatch  of  my  dramutU  per$9M, 
and  urged  me  to  make  a  book  of  it.  The  idea  seemed  at  the  moment  an  imposMbility ; 
but  finding  pleasure  in  the  labor,  I  continued  to  write,  and  found  the  work  grew  under 
my  hands.  The  publication  of  the  series  was  coounenced  in  the  KNicxsasocitE, 
but  the  restrictions  necessarily  imposed  by  the  requirements  of  a  monthly  Magazine 
were  not  at  all  fitted  for  the  license  of  one  accustomed  to  take  seven  leagues  at  a  step ; 
and  with  mutual  kindness  and  no  lack  of  friendship  on  the  part  of  the  *  Old  Knick.,' 
the  series  was  discontinued.  But  the  advice  of  those  whose  opinions  I  respect,  and  the 
solicitation  of  those  I  love,  induced  me  to  resume  my  labor,  and  changing  my  plan,  the 
work  has  reached  its  present  shape.  It  has  been  my  purpose  to  present,  in  a  form 
likely  to  attract  attention,  topics  of  general  interest  In  doing  so,  I  have  soppnsMd 
many  things  which  would  have  given  brilliancy  to  the  coloring,  and  added  depth  to  the 
shadows,  and  so  have  brought  out  in  stronger  relief  the  several  subjects  I  have  at- 
tempted to  portray.  I  have  been  guilty  of  no  exaggeration ;  I  have  not,  to  use  the 
saying  of  an  old  author,  either  *  dug  out  hell,  or  blackened  the  face  of  the  devil ;'  the 
public  will  not  bear  the  whole  truth.  There  are  some  scenes  and  subjects  which,  had 
they  been  written  out,  the  outline,  as  it  lay  in  my  .mind,  would  have  been  filled  up' 

This  last  allusion  we  take  to  be  the  fact,  that  Prter  had  been  induced  to  make 
several  changes  in  his  manuscript,  so  as  to  take  away  all  ground  of  exoeptaon  from 
those  fastidiously  fine  folks  who  can  admire  the  most  infamous  scenes  when  dressed  in 
the  graceful  Parisian  costume  of  Eugene  Sub  and  Madame  George  Sand.  In  Peter, 
there  are  no  luscious  descriptions  of  brothels,  no  abortions  procured  by  dissolute  ladies, 
no  sconce  of  madness  from  rampant  lust,  as  depicted  in  *  The  Mysteries  of  Paris ;'  do 
refined  sensualism,  as  delineated  in  the  pages  of  George  Sand.  Peter's  men  and 
women  are  just  such  persons  as  we  meet  with  in  the  walks  of  fashionable  life,  and  they 
talk  no  sublime  nonsense  of  socialism.  We  cannot  but  think  that  such  a  work,  al- 
though it  ministers  to  none  of  the  vile  passions,  may  find  favor  with  the  sensible  renden 
pf  the  present  day.  The  efibrt  at  least  was  well  worth  making.  The  humbugs  of  the 
day  are  handled  gingerly,  and  those  who  know  the  most  of  these  subjects  will  find  that 
Peter  has  exeroised  no  little  forbearance  in  keeping  in  abeyance  the  uitimates  of  their 
theories.  *  Old  Knick.'  is  well  pleased  to  welcome  the  child  dandled  on  his  knees,  and 
now  grown  into  manhood.  Peter's  powers  of  description  are  of  the  first  order  of  ex- 
cellence ;  his  satire  is  trenchant,  adroit,  and  keen ;  his  observation  acute  and  clear. 
Aside  from  those  portions  <^  the  work  which  appeared  in  these  pages,  of  which  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  that  we  should  speak,  there  are  entire  scenes  of  such  tmthfalnsB 
and  mterest,  that  the  latter  part  of  our  volume  is  dog's-eared  and  pencilled  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  very  *embarra»8  deg  riehe99e9^  which  it  presents  has  prevented  libsnl 
extracts.  We  mu$t  indicate,  although  we  cannot  give,  the  scenes  of  enforced  court- 
ship  between  Adxla  Tripp  and  Mr.  Winterbottom,  the  description  by  the  latter  sf 
the  miseries  of  being  wealthy,  and  the  matrimonial  trep-layings  of  the  old  woman. 
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Trs  lats  Hbnet  BmsTooftT.— Hie  recent  dealh  of  HniKT  Bebtookt  ii  an 
erent  which  will  be  deeply  lamented  by  ft  wide  dicle  of  bersayed  friends  He  was  ft 
man  pcwewiiig  great  purity  of  heart,  refined  taatea,  remarkable  amenity  of  manners, 
and  large  and  Yarioai  knowledge  in  literature  and  the  arte.  He  waa  the  moat  agreea- 
ble of  companions ;  an  acute  yet  qniet  observer  of  the  wodd,  a  pleasant  raeeontevrf 
and  one  of  the  most  suggestive  and  mstmcttve  permns  in  convention  we  have  ever 
seen.  He  spoke  always  from  a  fldl  mind.  He  added  to  the'  ^[nalities  we  have  indi- 
cated the  virtues  of  strict  inte^frity  and  the  highest  sense  cf  |ter9onal  honor ;  and  more 
than  all,  he  was  a  devoted  husband,  a  tender  ond  afiectionate  father,  and  a  true  and 
ateadfiiA  friend.  It  has  been  our  good  fortune  for  several  yean  to  enjoy  the  acquaintafioe 
and  friendBhi|>  of  the  subject  of  this  brief  and  hurried  tribute ;  and  scarcely  a  vohmie 
of  the  KmcKsaBoicKna,  since  first  tre  had  the  pleasure  to  enjoy  his  society,  bat  has 
oontahied  something  from  his  pen  which  has  mstmcted,  entertained,  or  delighted  our 
readers.  Oneof  his  last  visits,  only  a  short  time  before  his  death,  and  during  an  interval 
of  the  malady  which  finally  removed  him  hence  to  be  here  no  more,  was  at  the  sanctum ; 
and  even  then  he  had  been  employing  a  little  leisure,  and  respite  from  pain,  in  arrang- 
ing materiel  for  our  pages,  ffnyel  and  rasidenciB  in  fbreign  countries,  extensive  and 
various  reading,  an  intimate  adquaintanoe  with  men  of  mark  m  science  and  literaturey 
abroad  and  at  home,  an  observant  eye  of  men  and  things,  aind  a  dear,  simple  style, 
made  him  a  most  versatile  and  entertaining  correspondent ;  nor  was  it  leas  fhdtfbl  of 
pleasure  to  enjoy  his  discourse  in  his  own  hospitable  mansion ;  in  his  library,  so  exten- 
sive, and  well  stored  with  the  mtellectual  riches  of  the  past  and  the  preient,  in  the 
langnages  of  diilerent  nation^ ;  amidst  his  valuable  manuscripts,  and  origiiM  autograph 
oorreqxmdence  with  not  a  few  of  the  most  eminent  persons,  American  arid  feuropean, 
of  his  time ;  and  in  his  spacious  and  tasteful  room*,  hung  with  pictures,  including  the 
best  eflSnts  of  American  artirts,  with  mainy  rare  wcxrks  of  old  mtasters.  Mr.  Bekvooet's 
rural  tastes  were  equally  refined  with  his  tastea  ibr  literature  and  the  arts.  No  one 
ftMniliar  with  his  noighborfadod  can  fall  to  have  rietaarked  the  richness  and  variety  of 
iiDliage  and  flowen  which  lAirrounded  the  mansion  in  which  he  li ved  and  died ;  and  al- 
most the  last  question  he  asked,  as  he  looked  forth  into  the  garden-parK  ift  which  H 
stands,  was  '  whether  the  wrens  had  yet  come.' 

We  had  written  thus  fkr,  when  we  received  from  the  halnds  of  one  who  hwA  known 
Mr.  BnxvooET  from  childhood,  and  had  always  been  on  terms  of  the  most  ddrdlal  inti- 
macy and  friendship  with  hhn,  the  IbUowmg  tribute  to  his  memory :  '  lie  Tatd  Itf  smiT 
BftsvooET  was  a  member  of  one  of  those  old  colonial  DnUdi  funilies  wfaied  are  iden- 
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tified  with  the  history,  traditioiu  and  habitudes  of  this  city.  The  Beevooitc,  or 
Beedvoorts,  came  from  Hdlaxid  about  two  hundred  years  ance,  during  the  goren- 
ment  of  Petkr  Stuyvesant,  and  settled  on  a  small  farm  about  two  miles  from  the  city 
(then  called  New-Amsterdam)  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Governor's  *  Bowerie,*  or 
country  retreat  There  they  continued  from  generation  to  generation,  and  may  be 
traced  by  their  intermarriages  with  the  Dutch  and  Huguenot  families,  as  reooided  in 
the  register  of  the  primitive  Dutch  Church,  once  situated  in  Garden-street.  Hbhit 
Brevoort's  father  was  the  last  of  the  line  who  cultivated  the  family  farm.  He  wis 
bom  in  the  old  homestead,  and  he  continued  in  it  ninety-six  yean,  obstinately  main- 
taining his  rural  occupations  and  rural  habitudes,  though  the  little  farm  was  gradually 
swallowed  up  by  the  city,  and  so  cut  up  and  traveraed  by  streeta  and  avenues,  that  nothing 
remamed  unchanged  but  the  M  family  farm-house  and  ita  adjacent  garden.  Even 
these  would  have  been  swept  away  in  the  opening  of  a  new  street,  had  not  the  corpo- 
ration of  the  city  been  checked  by  a  feeling  of  respect  for  the  venerable  patriarch  wiiD 
occupied  them ;  and  who,  after  leading  a  blameless  life  for  near  a  century  in  his  paternal 
home,  was  suffered  to  close  his  eyes  in  peace  in  the  chamber  in  which  he  first  qwned 
them. 

'  The  late  Henry  Brevoort  was  bom  m  the  old  homestead,  while  it  was  yet  sur- 
rounded by  meadows  and  orchards,  and  might  have  grown  up  m  the  rural  habitndeaof 
his  father,  for  which  he  had  a  strong  predilection,  had  he  not  been  placed,  at  an  early 
age,  in  a  counting-house.  He  now  devoted  himself  to  the  diligent  cultivation  of  his 
mind,  passing  all  the  intervals  of  business  occupation  in  intellectual  pursuits.  The 
first  money  he  could  command  was  expended  m  the  purchase  of  books,  and  almost  the 
iirat  property  he  possessed  was  a  small  but  well-chosen  library.  A  few  years  of  spirited 
and  intelligent  enterprise,  comprising  expeditions  into  the  *  Indian  country,*  and  dealingi 
with  the  British  North-west  Company,  gave  him  fortune  sufficient  fox  his  moderate 
desires ;  whereupon  he  abandoned  all  farther  pursuit  of  gain,  and  gave  himself  np  to 
those  refined  and  intellectual  sources  of  enjoyment  most  congenial  to  his  tastes.  A 
marriage  with  an  intelligent  and  accomplished  lady  of  South  Carolina,  while  it  added 
to  his  fortune,  enlarged  his  sphere  of  domestic  happiness. 

<  Since  then  he  has  led  a  life  of  literary  leisure ;  partly  in  Europe,  where  he  enjoyed 
the  intimacy  and  esteem  of  men  distinguished  in  science,  literature  and  the  arts.  For 
some  years  past,  however,  he  had  settled  down  on  a  comer  of  the  old  family  domain, 
which  had  now  become  one  of  the  most  fashionable  parts  of  the  city.  Here  he  built  a 
spacious  house,  m  a  style  of  simple  elegance ;  furnished  with  objects  of  taste  in  the 
arts,  and  with  an  excellent  well-chosen  library ;  while  surrounding  trees  and  an  um- 
brageous garden  brought  about  him  reminiscences  of  the  *  bowerie'  of  former  days.  In 
this  house  he  breathed  his  last,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  vault  of  a  neighboring  church, 
on  the  very  play-ground  of  his  childhood. 

*  Mr.  BreVoowt  might  have  gained  for  himself  an  enviable  name  m  literature,  for  he 
held  a  ready  and  fluent  pen,  commanded  a  good  style ;  had  a  mind  enriched  by  obserra- 
tion,  experience  and  extensive  eradiUon,  a  sound  judgment  and  an  accurate  and  discrimi- 
nating taste;  but  his  innate  modesty  and  almostdiffidence  prevented  his  exerting  his  men- 
tal powers  in  a  conspicuous  manner ;  and  he  needed  the  spur  of  necessity  to  oblige  him 
to  continued  literary  exertion.  He  luxuriated  among  his  books  and  objects  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  only  exercised  his  pen  occasionally  for  amusement ;  but  his  unacknowledged 
contributions  to  various  periodical  publications  show  the  riches  of  the  nnworked  mine. 

<  In  all  the  relations  of  life  his  conduct  has  been  most  exemplary.    A  dutiful  son,  a 
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fiuthftil  and  aflfectkmate  hnslMuid,  a  tender  parent,  a  sincere  unwayering  friend.  His 
fellow  citizens  can  bear  witnen  to  his  honorable  dealings  with  his  fellow  men ;  but  it 
li  only  those  who  have  had  the  happinen  of  his  confidential  intunacy,  who  knew  the 
extent  of  his  worth,  half  hidden  by  his  modesty  from  the  world.  Snch  can  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  inexhaustible  vaiiety  of  his  conversation,  distinguished  by  fertility  of  thought, 
by  apCnen  of  remark,  by  copious  and  diverrified  knowledge ;  by  a  liberal,  enlightened 
and  tolerant  spirit ;  by  a  quick  perception  of  every  thing  noUe,  refined  or  beautiful, 
and  by  the  sweetest  and  most  beneyolent  sympathies.  Such  at  least  can  be  testified 
by  one  who,  his  bosom  fiiend  almost  from  boyhood,  now  attempts,  in  an  agitated  mo- 
ment, and  with  a  faltering  hand,  to  pen  this  scanty  memoriaL' 


'  Childhood  :*  an  Inquikt.  —  Will  the  coirespondent  from  whom  —  too  many 
long  yean  ago  to  look  back  upon  with  altogether  unmixed  pleasure —  we  derived  the 
following  truly  exquisite  essay,  favor  us  with  farther  communications  from  his  facile 
pen  7  Especially,  will  he  remember  his  promise  to  inform  us  *  some  day,*  why  it  is, 
that  with  all  his  appreciation  of,  and  love  for  little  people,  he  remains  an  obstinate  old 
bachelor  7  Our  readeis  will  have,  we  are  sure,  a  deep  interest  in  the  answer  which 
may  vonchsafed  to  these  queries.  Sp   x»ioxaaaooKB»i 

*  Oh  gentle  bnd,  that  bloomest  in  the  mora. 
When  PBonus  erlnuona  o'er  the  eaitera  aky. 
Long  may  thy  tender  blnahing  face  adorn 

The  atom  wmeh  beareUi  thee  I'  Lat  ov  mm  Mom  Ro«a. 

/ 

If  you  have  ever  visited  the  good  old  village  of  Hampden,  you  cannot  but  have  no- 
ticed the  number  and  beauty  of  the  children  who  throng  its  streets,  building  castles, 
not  of  air  but  of  mud,  or  trooping  in  noisy  procession  down  its  lanes  and  alleys.  The 
village  itself  is  one  of  those  sweet-faced  remnants  of  antiquity,  which  are  to  be  seen 
here  and  there,  (alas !  that  they  are  so  few  !)  scattered  over  the  early  settled  portions 
of  our  country.  One  long  winding  street,  flanked  by  rows  of  stately  poplar  and  but- 
ton-wood trees,  with  a  sprinkling  of  sycamores  and  Chinas,  and  bearing  the  somewhat 
invidious  appellation  of  Main-street  —  for  what  reason  it  would  be  hard  to  say,  mas- 
much  as  it  is  the  only  thing  that  presents  the  slightest  claim  to  the  name  of  street  —  is 
well  garnished  with  a  double  row  of  queer-looking,  old-fashioned  houses,  who«p  one- 
storied  brick  fronts,  and  moss-grown,  broken-backed  roo&,  give  a  delightful  image  of 
the  comfort  and  simplicity  of  the  olden  time  in  Virginia. 

'  If  you  pass  through  in  the  smnmer,  the  doora  and  windows  are  all  open.  Hall  and 
parlor,  dining-room  and  chamber,  are  equally  free  to  the  view  of  every  lounger.  A 
venerable  old  lady,  surrounded  by  females  in  regular  gradation  of  age,  from  fifteen 
years  and  upwards,  may  be  seen  cozilyseated  in  the  wide,  breezy  hall,  sewing  and  chat- 
ting, and  not  without  an  eye  to  any  new  face  that  may  chance  to  pass  along  the  street, 
A  female  servant,  perhaps,  may  be  detected  in  adjusting  her  cape,  or  ogling  her  ebony 
charms,  in  the  mirror  of  the  now  deserted  parlor.  Ducks  standing  on  one  foot,  young 
oocks  practising  their  firat  lessons  in  crowing — a  yery  nervous  kind  of  noise,  by  the 
way,  and  generally  accompanied  with  a  drawing  up  of  one  leg,  not  unlike  those  twitcb- 
ings  at  hb  pantaloons  which  usually  accompany  the  tyro's  first  efibrts  at  declama- 
tion —  and  old  cocks,  strutting  in  a  slow,  aristocratic  manner,  with  their  lady-heps  and 
their  jealonsly-gaarded  brood;  may  be  seen  in  the  sunny  court-yard  behind :  while 
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■a  ecjoally  nnmenNv  brood  of  small  ladies  and  gentlemen ;  from  the  cfanhby-fiioed 
school-boy  to  the  little  'sqnab/  who  has  jost  acquired  ezperieace  enofogh  in  this 
world's  waystoworiL  himself  along  on  the  soft  grass,  by  dint  of  wriggling  and  kicking 
with  hands  and  heels,  or  to  scream  with  a  new  hoist  of  laughter  at  erery  odd  fiuse, 
which  Bill,  the  corly-headed  rogae !  is  making  for  his  amusement ;  are  rolling  and 
tumbling  on  the  shady  gnus-plat  in  ftont  Few  men  are  to  be  seen.  It  is  moraing, 
and  they  are  all  off  on  bosineBB  er  pleasure,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  are  anoosing  away 
in  some  quiet  apartment  up  stairs.  A  few  negroes,  of  both  sexes,  may  be  seen  laoi^- 
ing  and  talking  at  the  lower  end  of  the  town,  near  the  wharf»  or  leaning,  with  a  happf 
iinrgetftilnesB  of  this  world's  cares,  against  the  sunny  side  of  an  old-faahumed  ware- 
house. 

'  But  every  thmg  has  the  same  staid,  respectable  appearance.  There  are  no  signs  of 
confusion  or  bustle.  The  grass  grows  green  and  tempting,  between  the  iHicks  which  pave 
the  side-walks,  leaving,  however,  a  narrow  path  for  the  accommodation  of  pedestriian 
The  fanner's  team,  destined,  God  willing,  to  accomplish  its  ten  miles  in  as  many  honiB, 
trudges  slowly  onward,  picking  the  way  with  as  much  certainty  as  if  the  driver,  who 
is  comfortably  snoring  within  the  covered  wagon,  were  awake  to  direct  it  A  few 
weather-beaten  old  schoonen  disembcffk  their  monthly  cargo  of  reUi  at  the  whatC  And 
though  one  su^icious  movement  has  been  going  on  by  which  a  dashing  new  draw- 
bridge has  taken  the  place  of  the  firm  beams  and  boards,  which  once  said  to  i 
*  Thus  far  shall  ye  come  and  no  farther,'  the  town  is  evidently  tu  behind  this  \ 
tkm  of  rail-roads  and  racket,  in  every  thing  that  goes  under  the  name  of  '  improve- 
ment' 

*  Time  and  your  patience,  reader,  would  fail  me,  were  I  to  go  on  describing  all  the 
l^eantiep  of  my  native  place.  Reclined  on  ycm  grasqr  knoll,  in  the  shade  of  those  con- 
secreted  elms,  it  has  been  the  solace  of  thirty  yean  to  drink  in  the  sweet  soundi  of 
life  and  enjoyment,  as  they  floated  up  amid  the  stillness  of  a  summer^s  eve :  the  meiiy 
laugh  of  children  engaged  in  their  evenmg  gambols ;  the  kiw,  faint  hum  of  convena- 
tlon ;  the  bark  of  some  restless  dog ;  the  lowing  of  cows ;  the  boisterous  mirth  of  the 
negroes ;  all  softened  mto  a  plaintive  hum  by  the  distance,  chime  delightfully  in  with 
the  din  of  the  insects,  which  make  night  vocal  with  their  chirping,  and  relieve  a  silence 
that  might  otherwise  be  oppressive.  Here  have  I  loved  to  lie,  night  after  night,  in  a 
delicious  reverie,  gazing  upon  the  glorious  heavens  above,  or  watching  the  lights  of  the 
village  beneath,  with  a  pleasure  unconscious  of  sameness.  Every  familiar  sound  brings 
B  throb  to  my  bosom  as  exquisite  and  thrilling,  as  when  my  blood  boiled  with  the  in- 
tenser  feelings  of  youth.  I  have  never  travelled  —  nor  have  I  ever  desired  to.  I  care 
not  for  scenery ;  fbr  in  yon  blue  fields  of  the  skies,  I  can  see  brighter  landscapes  than 
the  Rhine  or  the  Alps  could  afibrd  me.  I  care  not  fbr  wealth ;  then,  why  should  I 
launcb  my  bark  among  the  cross  currents  of  men's  passions  and  interests,  ndien  it  is 
^ow  90  safely  and  snugly  moored  in  this  quiet  haven  7  •!  am  a  lover.  But  hokk  is 
the  object  of  my  idolatry.  I  love  my  native  place,  and  I  love  all  that  is  in  it  I  kve 
her  young  men  and  maidens ;  her  old  men  and  children ;  her  venerable  houses ;  her 
serpentme  street  winding  so  naturally  along.  I  love  to  stroll  among  the  sweet  nooks 
of  the  neighborhood ;  to  sip  the  cool  water  under  the  great  vine-mantled  oak,  that 
shadows  the  sparkling  eddies  of  *  Cod  Spring ;'  to  follow  the  playful  windings  of  the 
'  branches,'  which  flow  on  in  their  sandy  beds,  at  the  bottom  of  each  wooded '  gnlly  ;* 
in  short,  I  love  every  sound,  and  sight,  and  taste,  and  smell  of  home,  with  all  the  pas- 
sion of  the  most  ardent  lover. 
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*  But,  as  I  have  hinted  before,  it  is  in  the  number  of  the  children,  thai  my  own 
Hampden  holds  a  decided  preeminence.  They  are  so  simple  and  pnmitiye,  too,  so  un- 
like the  rude  school-boyB  and  miases  of  other  towns,  that  I  like  to  forget  my  yean, 
and  to  kneel  on  all-foors,  and  become,  for  a  moment,  as  one  of  them.  My  own  house, 
alas !  is  desolate ;  (I  am  a  bachelor,  and  may  some  day  tell  why ;)  bat  my  neighbom 
are  blessed  indeed.  Seven  rosy  boys,  and  five  blushing  girls,  with  two  or  three  others, 
of  whose  gender  I  am  not  so  certain,  have  learned  to  make  my  dwelling  their  home, 
and  to  cheer  the  lone  bachelor's  heart  with  their  innocent  prattle.  Then  seems 
something  in  the  very  air  of  the  place  favorable  to  family  increase.  Whether  it  is  that 
the  town  is  growing  old,  and  '  ranning  to  seed'  as  a  natval  conseqnence,  or  whether  its 
qaiet,  heavenly  situation  renden  it  a  fit  soil  for  these  sweet  blossoms  of  humanity,  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  there  has  been,  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  a  constant,  steady  supply 
of  children,  which  is  truly  wonderful.  My  pew  in  church  is  immediately  behind  that 
of  a  worthy  lady,  who  has  been  strenuously  engaged,  for  many  yean  back,  in  rearing 
up  children  for  the  commonwealth.  And  not  one  of  thcae  yean  has  past,  without  my 
devotions  being  disturbed  by  a  sweet-faced  little  tempter,  who  will  kned  upon  the  seat, 
and  try  to  provoke  me  into  a  mmp.  With  her  large  blue  eyes,  and  her  prim  mouth, 
fun  of  comic  gravity,  turned  toward  me,  how  can  I  be  serious  7  I  try  to  frown,  but  I 
smile,  and  the  little  rogue,  taking  advantage  of  my  weakness,  leaves  no  means  ontried 
to  disturb  my  devotion.  It  is  in  vain,  too,  that  her  mother,  in  a  whisper  loud  enough 
fn  half  the  church  to  hear,  threatens  to  send  her  home ;  and,  m  order  to  keep  her 
qnietysetB  sister  Jane  alongside  of  her ;  a  prim,  sober*looking  little  lady,  whom  I  with 
difficulty  recognise  as  the  one  who  three  yean  ago  performed  exactly  the  same  part  hi 
cfanreh  that  little  Mary  is  now  acting.  And  so  they  go  on  fiom  year  to  year.  Every 
sommer,  a  new  one  comes  to  church,  and  takes  the  place  nearest  the  pew  door ;  whHe 
her  predecessor,  now  sobered  into  a  young  lady,  site  down  on  the  right  side  of  her  mo* 
ther.  And  it  is  the  same  all  over  the  churdi.  So  gradually  does  one  crop  follow 
another,  that  I  can  hardly  perceive  a  difference  between  the  sncoesrive  genemtions ; 
but  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  I  see  the  same  set  of  young  ones  with  whom  I  played 
twenty  yean  ago. 

'  lliere  are  certain  manifest  signs,  however,  which  inform  me  when  any  new  adven> 
tnrer  is  landing  on  our  shores.  In  my  constant  visits  among  the  neighbom,  both  those 
who  have  long  lived  together  in  eonnubial  bliss,  and  those  who  having  just  bought 
their  tickets  m  the  grand  lottery,  are  anxiously  scanning  whether  it  be  blank  or  prize ; 
I  (rften  notice,  with  the  curious  eye  of  a  bachelor,  those  sli^t  tokens  whidi  tell  th« 
wise  that  a  new  guest  is  expected.  In  the  new  families,  especially,  the  signs  are  not 
to  be  mistaken.  Occasional  gHmpses  of  very  small  shirts  and  eaps,  and  several  other- 
wise unintelligible  articles  of  clothing,  convey  an  information  more  certain  than  woidsy 
A  mysterious  cradle,  perhaps,  may  meet  my  eye  in  some  out-of-the-way  oorner  of  the 
house ;  there  beghis  to  be  a  strange  seriousness  m  the  looks  of  the  young  husband ; 
and,  altogether,  an  atmosphere  of  mystery  pervades  the  establishment,  and  gives  to 
every  familiar  face  and  object  a  hue  which  is  as  certainly  indicative  of  some  expected 
change,  as  the  murky  sttUnesi  of  a  sultry  day  is  the  forerunner  of  astorm. 

<  But  what  a  joyous-melancholy  day  is  that,  which  ushen  a  new  soul  into  the  werid ! 
The  blinds  of  the  house  are  all  dosed ;  the  doon  fast  shut ;  and  all  is  rilent,  till  a  low 
voice  of  wailing  may  be  heard  through  the  mufiled  chamben,  like  the  si|^  of  a  dymg 
gale.  WhaU  an  expresrion  too,  may  beseen  in  the  husband's  face !  Like  a  timid  con- 
joror,  who  has  said  his  charm,  and  standi  tremblingly  awaitmg  the  fiend's  arrival. 
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almost  hoping  the  exorcism  may  fail,  he  seems  at  a  loss  how  to  view  his  nnezpected 
bliss.  His  brow  is  cloudy ;  his  eye  distracted.  Uncertain  how  to  act,  he  peen  anzi- 
oQsIy  around,  and  hopes  and  fean,  and  fean  and  hopes,  until  at  last  his  suspense  iff 
changed  into  joy,  and  he  claps  his  wailing  image  in  his  arms.  Interesting  little  stran- 
ger !  Thou  little  knowest  what  anxious  hearts  have  beat  for  thy  safety !  Cast,  as 
saith  a  worthy  ancient,  like  a  shipwrecked  mariner,  naked  and  destitute,  upon  this 
dreary  strand,  to  those  standing  upon  the  beach,  and  looking  into  the  mist  for  some  gfim- 
mering  of  the  ^oming  sail,  thou  puling  babe  as  thou  art,  hast  been  of  far  more  interest 
than  the  highest  of  those  who  sit  upon  thrones,  and  build  their  towers  upon  the  shat- 
tered landmarks  of  their  neighbors.  And  what  a  nest  of  love,  too,  is  prepared  for  thy 
reception,  in  the  hearts  of  a  father  and  mother !    From  the  sayage  hovel,  where 

'  the  dvkAj  mother  prewed 

Her  new-born  Infant  with  a  n^torooa  thrill 
Of  tmfaaagtned  loTe,' 

to  the  glittering  palace  of  luxury,  where  an  excesrive  polish  has  lessened  the  radiating 
powers  of  the  heart,  and  substituted  smoothness  for  warmth,  nature  still  asserts  htf 
prerogatiye,  in  this  at  least  and  binds  the  mother  to  the  babe,  with  <  cords  of  perdurable 
toughness.'  Wiiateyer  may  be  its  destiny  afterward,  the  child  has  little  cause  to  com- 
plain of  its  first  reception  on  earth. 

*  It  has  been  my  favorite  employment,  for  thirty  years,  to  watch  these  fair  buds,  as 
they  gradually  expand,  and  merge  into  the  green  fruit  of  boyhood,  or  ripen  to  the  ma- 
turity of  man.  The  very  appearance  of  infancy  has  something  in  uniscm  with  the 
nobler  feelings  of  the  heart  Its  helplessness,  its  tender  outlines,  its  pure  and  healthy 
complexion,  like  snow  unsullied  by  the  earth,  convey  an  idea  of  love  and  innocence, 
that  wakes  the  airy  harp  of  the  soul,  and  draws  a  strange  wild  music  from  its  strings. 
It  is  the  magical  influence  of  this  little  charmer,  which  binds  the  dmnestic  eirde. 
Even  its  tricks  and  petty  passions,  proceeding  from  selfishness,  have  something  eloquent 
in  them.  What  a  transforming  power  must  a  babe  possess,  when,  as  I  have  often  ob- 
served, its  tender  arms  can  May  the  wild  young  rake  in  his  course,  and  bind  him  dowa 
to  the  sameness  of  the  fireside  circle.  Yet  such  is  often  the  moral  power  of  infants. 
fVom  the  first  morning  of  joy,  when  the  pale  young  mother*  presents  her  jewel  to  the 
arms  of  the  Uushmg  father,  a  new  spring  of  feelings  has  gushed  forth  in  his  heart,  and 
is  there  working  deep  but  sUent  channels  for  its  streams.  He  feels  that  he  is  another 
man.  He  looks  down  upon  earth,  and  sees  a  bright  hue  of  sunshine  mellowing  the 
roughness  of  its  path ;  he  looks  up  toward  heaven,  and  finds  no  difficulty  in  eonoeiv- 
mg  a  Miss,  of  which  he  has  had  a  foretaste  on  earth. 

*  In  my  bachelor  visitations  to  my  married  friends,  I  have  often  chuckled  over  the 
bashfrilnesB  contending  with  love  which  distinguishes  the  touno  father.  In  the 
pride  of  his  heart,  perhaps,  when  his  little  man  has  first  given  evidence  of  that  degree 
of  mental  exertion  called  f  taking  notice,'  he  clasps  the  crowing  baby  in  his  arms ;  he 
rests  its  lily  feet  upon  his  knees ;  he  endures  with  philosophio  patience  all  the  <  gouging' 
and  pulling  and  kicking  with  which  the  young  hero  may  testify  his  triumph ;  and 
while  the  young  mother  stands  by,  her  eyes  beaming  with  mingled  love  and  pride,  he 
beoomes  warmer  in  his  romps ;  makes  faoes  as  the  nervelen  fingers  of  the  little  one 
seek  with  moro  earnestness  his  eyes,  or  pull  with  a  greater  eflbrt  at  his  lips ;  and  amid 
screams  of  laughter  he  chases  the  flying  hours,  until  at  length  a  *  pale  cast  of  thooght' 

*  *  And  when  thou  thlnk'it  upon  the  caaae, 
That  palenen  will  have  charms  for  thee  I' 
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flits  orer  the  baby's  faee»  like  a  cloud  in  a  sninmer  sky.  This  is  the  ngnal  for  inune- 
diate  serionsnesB.  The  father  grows  grave,  then  frightened.  He  raises  him  gently 
from  his  Jap,  and  with  a  single  exclamation  of  <  Take  him,  mother !'  consigns  the 
precious  charge  to  her  arms,  and  darting  a  hssty  glance  at  his  *  pants,'  he  walks  in 
silence  from  the  room. 

<  Nor  do  we  bachekus  always  esc^M  with  impunity.  Anzknis  to  win  a  smile  from 
some  fond  mother,  more  than  one  of  ns  may  have  dared  to  approach,  with  a  kiss,  the 
hallowed  lips  of  her  darling.  But  mark  the  qoick  wing  of  vengeance !  Darting 
from  iti  lurking-place  in  the  month,  out  flies  the  little  doubled  fist,  and  slams  a  well- 
beolabbered  biscnit  into  the  face  of  the  intruder.  He  recoils,  with  his  *  reeking  honors 
fresh  upon  him,'  and  the  little  squab  ooos  in  triumph  at  his  failure. 

'  This  habit  of  using  its  fingeis,  whether  it  arise  from  *  oombativeness,'  as  the  phre- 
nologists would  call  it,  or  from  *  ontdacious  himpidence,'  as  '  old  Annt  Racbsl'  would 
say,  has  always  made  me  very  cautious  in  my  approaches  to  infants.  Beside,  I  have 
noticed  that  the  little  wretches  are  not  without  a  Sense  of  the  humorous.  They  can 
always  tell  when  they  have  put  any  of  their  friends  in  an  awkward  sitoatioo ;  and 
no  one  enjoys  the  joke  so  much  as  themselves.  Nothing  can  be  mora  conuc  than  the 
look  of  mingled  fright  and  pleasuro  which  they  assume  when  they  have  done  any 
work  of  mischief,  and  nothing  mora  iircsistible  than  the  joyous  crow  they  give  when 
they  have  lost  the  mingling  of  fear  and  reach  a  tower  of  safety  in  the  arms  of  a  mo- 
ther or  a  nuise.  Hieir  pugnacious  qnahties  ara  developed  sooner  than  any  otheis. 
They  punch  and  '  gouge*  and  kick  and  scream  through  all  opposition.  And  thai 
mmgled  generosity  and  selfishness  with  which  they  give  away  their  playthings  and 
straightway  demand  them  again,  forms  an  excellent  comment  upon  the  virtues  of 
riper  yeari.  They  an  fond  of  seeing  folks  happy ;  and  they  evince  their  fondness 
by  taking  things  out  of  their  own  mouths  to  put  them  in  those  of  their  friends.  But 
what  I  consider  most  remarkable  is  their  great  curiosity.  They  not  only  fix  the  big 
roond  eye  of  uiqniry  on  every  external  object,  but,  like  true  philosophers,  observe  the 
yFCtftfc  «Mvrw  of  the  Greeks.  Often  have  I  watched  the  movemente  of  a  youthful 
sage,  who  has  just  made  the  discovery  that  he  hss  a  big-toe.  With  what  a  sagacious 
air  does  he  eye  it  round  and  round ;  how  serious  and  sober  his  looks ;  how  he  handles 
and  togs  at  the  newly-discovered  member,  until  at  last,  by  too  hard  a  pull,  he  finds 
that  it  is  bon4-fide  a  part  of  himself;  and  his  investigation,  like  those  of  older  philoso- 
phen,  ends  only  in  tears. 

<  Some  people  love  to  plague  babies ;  they  tease  them  and  vex  them  and  take  a 
savage  pleasuro  in  their  cries.  I  often  walk  the  streeUi  with  a  waggish  acquaintance 
of  mine,  who  never  fails,  when  he  sees  a  baby  ahead,  looking  back  over  its  nnise's 
dioolder,  to  salute  it  with  such  horrid  grimaces  as  would  pickle  a  banel  of  cucum- 
bers, if  placed  in  his  way.  Hiis,  of  coutm,  sete  the  infant  screaming ;  and  the  poor 
none,  who  kwks  round  and  sees  only  two  gentlemen  converring,  searohes  in  vain  for 
the  secret  pin !  I  never  join  in  such  wicked  amusementB;  and  I  counsel  all  nnises 
who  ara  placed  in  such  a  situation,  to  look  carefully  around,  to  see  whether  the  gentle- 
man behind  seems  particularly  grave  and  innocent ;  and  if  he  does,  to  charge  him 
boldly  with  the  deed.    Babies  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  law. 

'  Poor  little  things !  Them  is  a  strange  mixture  of  calm  and  of  storm.  One  mo- 
ment screaming,  as  if  racked  to  death,  the  next  laughing  at  some  novel  toy,  they 
poivue,  not  the  '  even'  or  the  '  noiseless'  tenor  of  their  way,  with  a  number  of  jo|^ 
and  jolts,  which  make  up  in  frequency,  if  not  in  intensity,  fior  the  greater  iq»  and 
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downs  of  after  life.  We  hardly  dare  to  eay  that  thein  is  a  life  of  happimM,  fat  we 
haye  no  means  of  knowing ;  hat  when  we  look  upon  the  fine  Mne  eyes  of  an  intelli- 
gent diild,  wafted  like  a  bahUe  on  the  waves  of  existence,  and  glowing  wHh  all  the 
rainbow  tints  of  health  and  spirits,  and  then  npon  a  poor  sick  infant,  rednoed  to  a 
skeleton  by  the  lean  hand  of  Sickness,  or  whirled  with  a  qoickening  motion  in  the 
eddy  that  leads  to  the  jaws  of  death,  we  cannot  help  admitting  the  fact  that  even 
the  piB6  brow  of  childhood  is  branded  with  the  cone  of  Caot  ;  that  he  is  sent  forth, 
ere  Reason  has  taken  her  throne,  an  ontcast  and  vagabond  upon  the  face  of  the  eartfL 
Death  has  fixed  his  broadest  seal  upon  the  brightest  page  of  existence.  Nature  pots 
forth  her  thousand  buds  on  the  trees,  and  renden  spring  fh>licksome  by  filling  air, 
earth  and  water  with  a  fresh  supply  of  young  and  beantifh!  creatures.  But  of  these 
how  few  ever  come  to  maturity !  The  bods  are  scattered  in  the  breeze ;  the  Ueak 
winds  howl  over  the  cold  stiff  form  of  the  once  fiisky  lamb ;  and  the  sweet  bad  of 
immortality,  which  promised  so  fhigrant  an  opening,  is  gathered  to  adom  the  icy  coro- 
net of  death.  * 

'  In  my  fteqoent  romps  with  the  children,  I  have  always  loved  to  notice  how  early 
the  diffiwenoe  developes  itself  in  the  dispositions  and  carriage  of  the  two  sexes.  Long 
before  he  has  displaced  the  unmanly  gown  for  the  breeches,  the  boy  shows  himself 
fbnned  of  groaser  elements  by  his  rude  and  boisterous  actions,  while  the  girl  w  as 
eariy  known  by  a  certain  primness  and  decorum,  and  a  slight  tinge  of  afiectstion, 
which  seens  proper  to  the  sex.  Their  behavior  to  strangers  is  entirely  different.  Tlie 
boy  comes  forward  whh  a  boM,  confident  air,  as  if  he  meant  to  take  the  heart  by 
fttorm ;  he  has  a  thousand  questions  to  ask,  and  unless  checked,  is  apt  to  weary  by 
his  talkativeness.  But  iiot  so  with  the  giri.  She  firat  peeps  at  the  visitor  from  be- 
hind her  mother's  chair ;  then  slowly  ventures  out  from  her  place  of  safety ;  poaCs 
her  rosy  lips ;  looks  out  of  the  comers  of  her  eyes ;  and  if  die  is  at  last  tempted  into 
the  stranger^  arms,  receives  his  caresses  in  modest  silence,  hanging  down  her  head, 
Imd  hardly  venturing  an  answer  to  his  simplest  question.  She  shows  a  motherly  care, 
too,  for  her  wild  young  brother.  She  is  fond  of  holding  his  head  m  her  lap  and  lulling 
him  asleep.  She  loves  to  have  gloves  on  her  hand,  and  a  reticule,  with  a  handker- 
chief staffed  in  it,  which  she  takes  great  pride  m  fblc^ng ;  and  when  her  brotheis 
have  ruined  a  parsnip-bed  by  digging  after  babies,  it  is  she  who  dresses  the  young  in- 
animates and  tends  them  with  a  mother's  care.  Nor  is  she  in  other  respects  without 
the  use  of  her  hands.  She  can  apply  a  box  to  the  ears  of  a  naughty  brother  widi 
an  emphasis  and  decorum  that  would  not  disgrace  a  lady  of  thirty.  She  has  already 
learned  to  stroke  down  her  gown,  and  shows  particular  expertness  in  that  art  which 
the  ladies  call '  fixing  themselves.'  And  all  these  accomplishments  are  served  up  to- 
gether, upon  a  rich  ground  of  modesty,  which  relieves  their  more  glaring  tints,  and 
makes  the  cokxs  harmonize  with  the  most  lovely  and  delicate  hues.  Hiis  distinction 
in  her  favor  is  often  a  lasting  one.  Little  giris,  of  any  age,  have  a  peculiar  tact  in 
noticing  any  slight  shade  of  sorrow,  especially  upon  the  face  of  a  mother ;  and  they 
seldom  fail  to  shew  their  sjrmpathy  by  sober  silence.  Their  better  soul  is  bom  before 
their  reason  buds.  And  perhaps  of  all  the  beautifal  things  apon  earth  there  is  none 
more  charming  than  the  quiet  looks  and  modest  ain  of  a  sweet  young  giri  before  she 
has  gone  to  school  and  been  taught  how  to  giggle.  Hiere  is  a  flood  of  mind  and 
Ibeling  in  the  mellow  glance  of  her  eye ;  a  thrilling-  sweetness  in  the  tones  of  her 
voiee ;  an  artless  playftdness  m  her  very  nictations,  which  can  melt  even  the  badie- 
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lor's  aool,  and  tend  the  most  exqnislto  throbt  abng  the  heartniiriiigB  of  a  fotfaer.  She 
TOgns  the  quetffi  of  hearts  before  ahe  has  learned' the  language  of  love. 

'  My  next-door  neighbor  is  peenliaily  happy  in  the  management  of  his  ehildren, 
vliioh  makes  his  lads  and  lasses  the  sweetest  playmates  alire.  Their  play-room  Is  a 
peileet  paradise.  Yomg  leather-laced  ladies  and  gentlemen,  ranged  arocrnd  on  minia- 
ture diaiiB,  may  there  be  seen,  looking  with  a  marble  rigidity  of  featore ;  dogs  and 
eats,  taught  by  oomidieated  machinery  to  make  dtyen  strange  noises ;  hones,  whose 
pfaaeing  legs  form  a  deli|^tfiil  contrast  to  the  movelesB  carriages  behind  them ;  pigs, 
cows  and  squirrels,  and  birds  of  every  shape  and  material,  are  neatly  pot  np  in  their 
pnper  places ;  all  being  under  the  inspection  of  thai  busy  little  woman,  my  rosy- 
iaced  Mjjiy.  There  is  nothing  like  riot  or  disorganizatioii  under  her  rale.  Not  a 
doU  is  tooefaed,  nor  a  pappet  moved,  but  in  the  way  riie  wishes.  WHh  her  lady-fika 
ways  and  motheriy  ain  she  keeps  aU  her  yoong  brothen  and  sistera  m  order,  while 
tiiare  is  ahvays  a  prim  torn  at  the  comer  of  her  month,  which  rsreab  the  laugh 
hirking  within ;  and  when  she  does  laugh,  what  d  flood  of  life  and  melody !  what 
music !  — unrivalled  by  the  strains  of  Paoanin i,  or  any  other  ninny,  who  ever  charmed 
away  the  guineas  of  Europe.  And  what  an  expression,  too !  With  your  eye  upon 
that  sunny  foce,  and  your  ear  tuned  to  those  honied  tones,  you  might  imagine  Eden 
rustored  as  when  the  sun  fitst  lighted  upon  it ;  '  when  the  morning  stan  sang  toge- 
ther, and  all  the  sons  of  Odd  shouted  for  joy  V  How  skilflil  too  is  she  in  the  manage- 
ment of  parties !  Being  a  decided  favorite  among  the  small  folks,  I  often  contrive  to 
smuggle  myself  in  when  any  thing  of  that  kind  is  going  on  among  them.  And  then 
what  a  scene  of  enjoyment !  little  Mast  ponn  out  tea  for  the  assembled  viritom. 
All  are  now  grave  and  serious,  finr  they  feel  that  they  are  acting  an  important  part 
Their  diminutive  cups  of  tea  are  sipped  with  the  utmost  gravity  and  decorum.  Every 
thing  is  on  a  scale  of  small  magnificence.  little  |4ates  of  sweetmeats;  little  baskets 
of  cakes ;  nice  little  waiten ;  delicate  little  plates,  and  sweet  little  cups,  like  thimUes, 
in  sanoeiB  of  pn^iortionate  sixe:  and  then,  above  aU,  those  dear  little  fingers !  those 
ipazkling  eyes,  in  which  glee  and  frolic  seem  almost  ready  to  burst  from  the  esrious- 
ness  which  the  awful  occasion  has  thrown  around  them ;  those  comic  mouths  and 
dimpled  cheeks,  where  the  laughs  and  the  graces  seem  dancing  in  mockery  of  the 
^grare  part  which  the  urchins  are  acting. 

'  But  aupper  is  over.  All  now  rush,  with  glee  let  loose,  mto  the  a^oining  pla^- 
vosm.  And  now  what  laughing  and  screaming  \  what  rolling  and  tumbling !  what  a 
gushing  flow  of  life  and  merriment !  what  giggling !  what  dressing  of  babies  in  one 
comer  I  what  boisterous  fun  among  the  boys,  and  what  screams  among  the  girls ! 
And  what  ain,  too !  what  a  singing  together,  among  those  young  sons  of  the  mora- 
tng  \  what  a  shouting  for  joy,  as  the  room  becomes  dizzy  with  their  glee !  In  the 
meaii  time,  there  sits  my  neighbor  B  •— ^'s  poor  little  William,  all  alone  by  himself 
His  ftoe  is  pale  and  meagre ;  the  hectic  of  consumption  burns  in  one  red  spot  on  his 
chsek,  and  the  lamp  of  lifo  flicken  with  a  strange  unearthly  glare  in  hk  eye.  The 
poor  little  fellow  has  come  with  the  othen  to  the  party,  but  bis  soul  is  not  there.  A 
thou^tiulnesi  beyond  his  yean  has  waved  her  pale  sceptre  over  his  brow ;  and  now 
he  sits  sorrowful  among  the  gay,  silent  among  the  noisy  ;  his  bright  eye  fixed  upon 
Tucaaoyy  and  his  features  hushed  into  a  repose  too  awfiil  for  kft.  Imagination  is 
aJnady  working ;  and  the  messengeia  of  thought  from  the  unseen  wodd  may  be 
alm^  seen  coming  and  going,  in  the  oocasionid  quiver  of  his  cheeks.  Death  km 
marked  him  for  his  victiniy  and  mooks  him  with  the  fleeting  piiaatwns  of  thMmht. 
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Poor  child!  his  flower  u  withered  in  the  bud,  uid  mutt  await  a  more  genial  dime  to 
revive  it  In  the  nnaeen  fiekk  of  the  stars  it  may  soon  bloom  fngnni  and  lovely ; 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  that  garden  whose  finit  is  immortality  and  glory. 

<  Childhood  is  never  without  its  romance.  It  has  a  world  pecnhar  to  itself;  a  May- 
day world  of  rains  and  sunshine ;  of  the  flower  opening  for  a  moment  and  then  douig 
its  leaves ;  a  world  whose  fleeting  impressions  of  joy  and  beauty  are  too  soon  dispelled 
by  the  hanher  realities  of  life.  Bfemory  cannot  always  recall  them ;  and  thon^  in 
after  yean  we  may  sometimes  discern  some  &r-away  island,  mantled  with  beauty, 
and  hanging,  like  some  creation  of  the  fata  morgana,  inverted  over  the  misty  waten 
of  the  past*  it  is  only  a  solitary  image,  so  unconnected  with  every  thing  else  that  we 
can  only  wonder  at  its  ezistenoe.  But  little  ap  I  have  to  rest  upon,  I  love  to  build  up 
pay  castles  m  these  &iry  spots  of  purity  and  innocence ;  and  while  I  recline  on  my 
fKfnmie  knoll,  with  the  starry  hearens  above  and  the  meUow  sounds  of  earth  beneath, 
I  weave  the  slight  fabrics  of  imagination,  and  people  them  with  those  little  beingi 
whose  voices  are  music  to  my  ean.  I  follow  the  wild  young  creatures  in  their  devioai 
course  through  the  day,  and  in  fancy  I  follow  their  thoughts  during  the  nin^t.  I  love 
to  mingle  with  the  spirits  who  guard  their  pillows ;  and  when  one  of  them  depaili 
from  among  us,  I  picture  bright  fields,  where  they  stray  by  the  sides  of  sunny  stream, 
and  chase  the  butterflies  of  pleasure,  through  an  eteroity  of  bliss.  I  listen  with  inte- 
rest to  all  their  childish  prattle.  With  their  little  arms  around  my  neck  and  their 
•weet  £Mses  turned  up  to  mine,  I  hear  their  most  triflmg  adventures,  charmed  with  the 
music  of  innocence  and  glee.  I  loye>  too,  to  have  them  as  listeners ;  to  tell  them  of 
pants  and  fairies,  and  all  the  mystic  creatures  of  fancy ;  of  cruel  men,  who  eat  little 
boys  and  girls  at  a  morral,  but  are  hoiribly  punished  for  their  wickedness ;  of  the 
jbrighlt  angels  who  take  pity  upon  the  children  of  men,  and  hover  around  their  oonchea 
I  introduce  thpm  to  the  |Kuad  &ce  of  uature.  J  point  them  to  the  bonndlesB  gkriei 
gf  the  milky-way,  and  I  tell  them  how  their  little  brothen  or  sisten,  who  have  died 
in  the  bud,  are  now  shming,  bright  as  the  stars,  and  winging  their  joyous  fli|^  over 
the  st^-spangled  fields  of  ether.  I  show  them  the  polar  star,  and  tell  them  of  tbo 
great  ships  wandering  on  the  hoary  deep,  and  of  the  poor  sailor,  that  shuttle  of  for- 
tune, tossed  from  shore  to  shore  in  the  great  well  of  commerce,  nntil  he  '  sinks  like  a 
bubble  in  the  yest  of  waves  ;*  and  I  show  them  the  bear,  the  crown,  the  moMleia 
who  keep  waich  on  the  aodiae,  and  Orion,  with  one  knee  resting  on  the  horiaoo, 
while  his  huge  body  is  drawn  up  into  the  fathomless  concave  of  the  skies.  AH  this 
and  more  I  show  them,  w^iile  their  sweet  faces  beam  with  intelligence  and  the  low 
tones  of  inquiry  come  in  whispers  from  their  lips ;  and  so  we  pass  the  houis,  as  the 
long  winter  night  rolls  away,  shading  no  brighter  soeneq  than  our  humble  hearths  at 
Han^Nlen.' 

Thus  fax  our  moit  pleapant  correspondent  We  should  be  delighted  to  take  him  by 
the  hand,  and  to  mtroduce  him  to  the  hearts  of  our  own  <  little  people.'  lliere  is  no 
better  evidence,  to  our  mind,  of  the  tmthfhlnesi  and  goodness  of  a  man's  heart  than 
a  love  for  the  gufltolusiousB  and  innocence  of  children : 

'  Tinim  HtOe  wtaBfaur  wayi, 
Tlielr  pretty  playfiM  emiles.' 

The  beautiful  anecdote  of  Washington,  given  to  us  by  the  late  Mr.  Beivookt, 
and  published  recently  in  the  Knickubbookbe,  evinced  his  regard  for  the  feefiags 
and  affwtions  of  childhood ;  and  a  kindred  sympathy,  as  manifested  by  the  emlBeBt 
Chief  Justice  Mamham.,  will  be  fresh  in  the  mmds  of  all. 
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GoisiF  WITH  Rkadem  and  CoftftBiPONDBim. —  A  new  and  weloome  eomqpondent, 
from  wboin  we  shall  at  all  timea  be  pleased  to  hear,  sends  us,  tinder  the  nam  de  plume 
of  '  Jack  Bkacb,'  the  followmgr  <  Remini§eenee  of  LamartiHe.*    It  is  as  authentic 
as  it  is  interesting :  *  While  attached  to  the  Mediterranean  squadron  in  183 -,  I  accom- 
panied, hry  invitation,  a  distiiignished  countryman  and  his  ftmily  on  a  tour  thron|^ 
S^a.    Among  other  works  un  the  country  through  which  we  were  paaring,  we  car- 
ried along  that  of  Di  LAMAatiiiB :  we  found  it,  howevet,  of  little  or  no  value  as  a 
guide-book.    It  was  all  poetry  and  imagination ;  and  we  were  so  often  deceived  by  its 
l^owfng  descriptions  of  what  fell  unmeasnrably  short  in  reality,  that  we  finally  voted 
it '  a  bore,'  and  the  poet  *  a  humbug.'    During  the  two  days  that  we  aqjoomed  at 
Baalbec,  however,  I  had  again  taken  hold  of  his  bright  and  beautiful  fiction,  and  fell 
upon  the  description  of  the  '  Cedars  of  Lebanon.'    Forgetful  of  delusion  in  previous 
cases,  I  once  more  indulged  in  the  anticipation  of  a  rare  sight    Aa  usual,  our  disap- 
pointments commenced  with  the  fint  morning  of  our  resumed  journey ;  and  at  night- 
fall, when  we  first  pitdied  our  tents  beneath  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  we  were  soon 
in  high  dudgeon  at  having  found  the  poet's  fairy  scenes  as  unreal  as  the  '  stufiT  which 
dreams  are  made  o£'    Being  quite  ill,  I  left  the  party,  who  were  preparing  for  the 
night's  accommodation,  to  their  labors,  and  sauntered  off  to  examine  the  remaining 
speciimens  of  those  old  and  venerable  denizens  of  the  forest,  twin-growth  perhaps 
with  those  whidh  had  furnished  alike  materials  for  the  temple  of  Solomok  andi  the 
war-ships  of  the  Phoenicians.    I  had  not  gone  far  before  I  was  arrested  by  two  names, 
carved  on  one  of  their  time-worn  trunks  in  Roman  characters,  but  evi^ntly  of  mo- 
dem date.     I  approached  and  read:  'LAMAariNC — Julia.'    You  must  excuse  my 
vancialism,  but  my  recent  wrongs  were  still  burning  m  my  bosom.    Here  was  his 
name  who  had  so  often  deceived  and  deluded  us ;  destined,  as  he  vainly  supposed,  to 
go  down  to  future  generations  in  connection  with  the  venerable  relic  it  defaced.    *  I 
will  have  my  revenge !'  thought  I ;  '  I  will  disappoint  him !'  —  and  full  of  the  bctflia- 
rons  intent,  I  raised  a  small  axe,  which  I  happened  to  carry  in  my  hand,  to  efiace  the 
names.    '  Stop !'  cried  a  gentle  voice ;  and  looking  over  my  shoulder,  I  perceived  one 
of  the  ladies  of  our  party  just  behind  me.    '  Surely,  Mr.  Brack,'  said  she,  *  yon 
would  not  be  so  unjust  as  to  destroy  the  record  of'  a  passing  pilgrim's  name !'    *  But  he 
deserves  it,'  said  I,  *  for  having  so  often  deceived  us.'    '  You  forge^  that  he  is  a  poet, 
and  entitled  to  his  license ;  but  if  that  be  not  sufficient  argument,  see  the  name  of  his 
gentle  daughter,  whose  sweet  spirit  has  fled,    t  conjure  you,  by  the  bright  eyes  of 
yoor  own  lady-love,  touch  them  not !'    What  could  I  dot    The  names  of  the  poet- 
traveller  and  his  lovely  child  were  preservetL    No  sacrilegious  hand  will  ever  reach 
that  record  which  the  SAVioua  of  France  has  carved  high  on  the  temple  ot  Fame ! 
I  had  some  reason,  however,  the  next  day  to  repent  my  yielding  mood ;  for  Irhen  we 
arrived  at  the  little  village  of  Cdon,  at  the  fboi  of  the  Lebanon  Mountains,  We  were 
entertained  by  the  chief  of  the  Druses,  in  whose  house  Dc  Lamartini  haii  remained 
some  days ;  and  there  we  became  acquainted  with  a  French  priest,  who  gave  us  many 
particoIaiB  of  the  poet's  visit,  and  among  other  things,  tdd  us  that  he  dic^noC  viat  the 
cedars,  owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  but  that  he  employed  a  man  to  go 
mnd  cut  the  namee^  which  he  wrote  for  that  purpose  on  a  eheet  of  paper  ! — and  yet 
he  described  them  as  though  he  had  spbni  bonis  in  coiitemplafing  thett  sublime  old 
forms !'    .   .   .    Wb  have  before  us  the  third  edition  of  '  Chriatian  Sfonge^  hy  the 
Rev,  James  Oilbome  Lyons,  LL.D.,^  from  which  we  select  the  following  admimhle 
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lines.    It  is  but  one  of  many  beantiful  efibnona,  of  somewhat  kindred  chancier,  i 
the  same  volume : 


'  Oh  I  steal  not  tfaou  iut  faith  awav. 
Nor  tempt  to  doubt  a  lowly  mind, 
Make  all  that  earth  can  yield  thy  prey, 
Bat  leave  this  heavenly  gift  behind : 

*  Oor  hope  la  but  the  aea-boy'a  dream, 
When  loud  winds  rise  in  wrath  and  gloom ; 
Our  life— a  faint  and  fitful  beam 

That  lights  us  to  the  cold  dark  tomb. 

•  Yet  since,  as  Om  from  Heaven  has  said. 
There  lies  beyond  that  dreary  bourne 

A  region,  where  the  faithi\il  dead 
Eternally  forget  to  mourn : 


*  Welcome  the  seoiT,  the  sword,  the  chain. 
The  burning  waste,  the  black  abyss ; 
I  shrink  not  from  the  pad&  of  pam. 
Which  leads  me  to  that  world  of  bliss. 

*Then  hush,  thou  troubled  heart  I  be  stiU ; 
Renounce  thy  vain  philosophy ; 
Seek  thou  to  work  thy  Makba's  win. 
And  Ud^t  from  Heaven  shall  break  on  Oee. 

<  'T  vrUl  glad  thee  in  the  weary  strife. 
Where  strong  men  siiik  wiUi  failiuK  breath; 
'T  will  cheer  thee  in  the  noon  of  life, 
And  bless  thee  in  the  night  of  death.* 


We  were  not  until  recently  aware  that  Mr.  Lyons  was  in  this  country.  He  resides 
at  Philadelphia.  He  is  certainly  a  feeling  and  tender  poet  The  Yolume  is  puhUied 
by  the  Afpletons.  ...  Up  and  away,  town-reader,  over  the  superb  New- York 
and  Erie  Rail-road,  to  Port-Jervis,  if  you  would  have  a  trip  that  is  better  worth  making 
than  any  one  of  the  same  distance  out  of  Gotham.  The  blue  mountains,  swelling 
hills,  and  fertile  vales  of  Rockland  and  Orange ;  the  vast  embankments  and  rocky 
ravines,  cut  by  the  hands  of  man  through  the  lofly  Shawangunk ;  these  of  themselves 
would  well  repay  the  traveller.  But  more  than  all  this;  when  you  arrive  at  the  pic- 
turesque village  of  '  The  Port,'  as  it  is  familiarly  called,  lying  in  the  green  lap  of  the 
valley,  and  around  it  the  mountains  of  three  States  swelling  up  into  the  clear  sky,  that 
seems  to  spring  like  a  blue  dome  f^m  their  summits,  go  you  up  to  mine  host,  the 
prince  of  hostB,  Truaz,  who  is  himself,  in  his  *  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lined,' 
the  best  exemplar  of  his  fare,  and  having  dined  sumptuously,  he  will  put  you  in  the 
way  of  betakUig  yourself  to  the '  Shinglekill,'  a  wide  and  rapid'  trout-stream,  empty- 
ing into  the  adjacent  swift-running  Delaware.  Much  good  sport  had  our  pleasant 
party  there,  thanks  to  the  kindness  and  'fore-preparation  of  Chief  Superintendent 

S of  Fiermont,  and  Chief  Citizen  K of  « The  Port*    One  there  was  of  us, 

a  '  personable'  youth,  with  silky  moustache,  and  '  dark-locks  flowing  free,'  who  would 
have  inveigled  more  trout  to  taste  his  hook,  but  for  his  habiliments.  Hie  '  fashionable 
plaid'  and  patent-leather  shoes  adorned  his  lower  membexs ;  hence,  accoutred  as  he 
was,  <  Old  KmcK.,'  *  in  rustic  garb,  thick-booted  to  the  thighs,'  listening  to  his  urgeat 
solicitations  \o  be  borne  across  the  deep  and  boiling  brook,  did  essay  to  do  that  ssme^ 
*  As  ^NEAS  did  Ancuisks  bear,'  he  took  the  youth  upon  his  back  and  set  sail  for  the 
other  side.  Now  it  so  chanced  (quite  as  unexpectedly  as  the  elder  Wblucr's  upeetof 
the  coach-load  of  voters)  that  when  arrived  at  the  deepest  and  most  tumultuous  part  of 
the  stream,  an  unlucky  misstep,  and  some  little  fatigue,  compelled  *  the  writer  hereof,' 
although  against  vehement  remonstrance,  to  set  his  burthen  down !  Have  n't  been  so 
'  sorry'  for  several  years  as  we  were  at  that  *  accident ;'  and  so  we  remarked  at  the 
time,  but  with  very  little  effect,  we  thought,  to  the  *  complainant,'  after  he  had  scram- 
bled up  the  bank,  through  the  tangled  bushes,  and  sat  croaking  on  an  old  log,  a  *  dem'd 
moist,  unpleasant  body.'  .  .  .  <  Herb  is  a  very  fair  set-off  to  the  afiectionate  letter 
from  a  disconsolate  husband  in  town  to  his  wife  in  the  country.  The  lady  seems  to 
have  been  equally  lonely  and  inconsolable : 

*  Mv  DSAB  Hdbst  :  I  reoaiTed  your  aflTeotioaate  letter  yesterday.  (I>o  t — do  n't  I  —be  qatet  0 
and  it  was  truly  welcome,  (be  atill  I  you  $ha*fU  aqneexe  my  hand  I)  I  aaaure  yon.  Tov  hare  no 
idea  how  loneaome  (there,  you  have  made  me  make  a  great  blot  I)  I  foel  when  I  am  ( 
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(will  joa  ff)  from  you ;  buttfae  •Mintace  tb«t  IshaU  lee  yoa  on  Bataxxdtj  0f  jon  attempt  inch 
a  thing  I)  U  a  gnat  comfort.  2  look  forward  to  that  day  wiih  io  mvoh  plearara  (Will  I  if  yon 
kii«  me  again,  I  '11  write  to  CitASLKS  I)  for  you  know  it  ia  delightful  (there  I  you've  broken 
my  bracelet !)  delightful  (you  We  made  me  write  delightfal  twice)  to  lire  in  hopea.  (It 'a  too 
late  to  take  a  ride,  la  'nt  it  f )  I  could  not  but  feel  pity  for  you  when  you  apoke  of  being '  alone 
(upon  my  word,  Mr.  Impndamee,  that  'a  three !)  in  the  ttiUne»$  of  yout  dkamber.*  It  aeemed  aa  if 
I  could  aee  you.  my  dear  Hubby,  (a-c-h  I  do  behave,  wUl  you  t^  aa  yon  were  writing  to  yoor 
fSdthfnl  little  wife.  I  too  am  *alon^  (I  'm  telling  a  great  atory.  now  t)  and  thinking  of  the  daya 
that  atill  interyeto  between  (hdtr  becomingly  your  collar  ia  tifrned  down.)  now  and  Saturday. 

(Not  another,  for  the »-c-hf)    Th«  country  looka  beauttfbl,  (it  would  be  nice  to  take  a 

akart  ride  to  the  beach)  but  I  never  eyjoy  it  while  you  are  abaent.  (I  declare,  there  are  the 
honea  at  the  door.)  I  have  but  a  few  minutea  to  conclude  in,  (tell  Jans  to  bring  my  bonnet)  aa 
the  maO  closea  (and  my  akirC)  in  a  lew  mimitw.  Adieu,  mf  dear  (well  I  'm  glad  you  have 
atnek  youraelf  with  a  pbi  i)  Hnbbt  I  *  Faithfully  youra, 

—  'Mast.' 

'  Thb  setting  of  a  frreat  hope  is  like  the  Mtting  of  the  mm.  The  brightness  of  our 
life  is  gone.  Shadows  of  evening  fall  afoond  vs,  and  the  world  seems  bat  in  dim  re- 
flection —  itself  a  broader  shadow.  We  look  forward  into  the  coming,  lonely  night 
The  soul  withdraws  into  itsel£  Then  stan  arise,  and  the  night  is  holy.'  Thos  speaks 
the  gifted  author  of  '  Hy^rion.'  We  have  experience<i(  the  truth  of  the  sentiment, 
and  withm  a  few  days  have  Witnessed  the  departure  to  the  *  silent  land'  of  a  little  being 
whose  loss  to  Its  parents  has  been  like  *the  setting  of  the  son.'  There  is  nothing  in 
Kfe  more  beaiftiful  than  the  solicitude  of  a  mother  for  her  child.  It  is  the  purest,  most 
disinterested  aflection,  out  of  heaven.  When  the  little  blossom  has  expanded,  and  life 
and  strength  ^gin  to  develope  themselves,  and  the  innocent  mind,  reflecting  surround- 
ing objects,  tells  over  its  little  store  of  wealth  by  many  an  arch  gesture  and  innocent 
expression,  wtougfat  alike  upon  the  face  Of  the  beloved  one  and  the  heart  of  its  doting 
parent.  When  its  tottering  steps  have  been  followed  with  a  *  fearful  joy,'  until  it  has 
mastered  that  mystery;  and  time  rolling  on  has  brought  it  to  its  third  or  fourth 
year,  surrounded  with  a  th<iasand  witcheries  and  endearing  recollections ;  when  its  joy 
has  been  like  the  radiance  of  an  angel  in  the  house,  shedding  beams  of  gladness  and 
comfort  every  where  ;  when  it  has  been  the  companion  of  its  mother  during  the  day, 
the  star  to  which  the  father  looks  when  the  night  oometh ;  when  its  smile  in  the  morn- 
ing and  its  farewell  kiss  at  night  have  been  to  them  as  priceless  jewels ;  when  it  is 
bound  to  them  by  these  countless  ties ;  when  it  is  the  only  one  —  and  Death  comes ; 
then  it  is  as  if  darknen  was  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the  sun  had  sunk,  never 

to  rise  again.    Little  Bkssie  S has  gone  from  us.    A  green  leaf  has  fallen  in  the 

spring ;  a  bud  has  opened  for  a  time,  and  shut  forever !  No  more  that  little  breast 
shall  heave  with  life,  the  tiny  fingers  play  with  the  dark  curls,  the  innocent  prattle 
pour  like  a  stream  of  rare  music  from  her  warm  lips.  She  is  gone !  Over  her  lonely 
bed  the  grass  shall  weave  its  green  covering  m  the  spring — the  snow  spread  its  white 
mantle  in  the  winter.  The  leaves  of  autumn  will  drop  from  the  trees  upon  her  breast, 
and  she  will  not  awaken.  She  is  gone !  The  dew  came  from  heaven  in  the  night,  and 
exhaled  to  heaven  again  with  the  breath  of  the  morning.  But  her  pure  spirit,  un- 
touched by  earth,  has  gone  to  that  hallowed  place  where  there  is  peace,  and  love,  and 
miendnig  day,  and  joy  eternal.  .  .  .  Mkssbs.  Stodart  and  Dunham,  whose  piano- 
fyrtem,  by  their  elegance  of  finish  and  excellence  of  tone,  have  attained  so  high  and 
tv1<le  a  reputation,  have  been  compelled  to  *  enlarge  their  bordeis.'  They  have  re- 
moved their  sales-rooms  to  Number  Tliree  Hundred  and  Forty-three,  Broadway,  the 
^lendid  estabiirfmient  formeriy  occupied  by  Menn.  Williams  and  Stevens  as  a  look- 
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ing-glan,  picture,  and  print-store.  Measn.  Stodart  and  Dunham  have  had  at  do 
previoufl  period  m  lai^e  and  superb  a  collection  of  instruments  as  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. Nor  does  their  supply  consist  of  pianos  alone.  *  Musical  instruments  and  that 
of  all  Boits/ and  ofthe  best  quality,  may  be  ordered  through  their  establishment  .  .  .A 
PhiiiADElphia  correspondent,  *  D.  W.  B.,*  appeals  to  us  touchingiy  in  the  Mowing  son- 
net: 

*  TntftB  i>  a  nr  of  hope  which  oft  inspires 

My  wayward  muse  to  weave  an  hiunble  strain ; 

Though  weak  the  effort*  vet  sometiinea  remalxi. 
Long  after  they  have  left  the  trembling  wires. 
Some  pleasing  sounds,  which,  as  they  die  away, 
Linger  like  echoes,  at  the  close  of  day. 
And  the  best  friend  who  taught  my  muse  to  stag, 
y       Was  '  KiviCK.'  himself;  alnioagh  he  comes  no  more  f 
I  watch  each  mail,  expecting  it  will  bring 

To  me  his  pleasant  face ;  but,  as  before, 

*  No  Kkick.  to-night  I'  the  honest  postmen  say, 
'  No  Knick.  to-night !'  think  I.  and  turn  away 

Reluctantly,  as  I  had  done  before. 

Exclaiming,  •  Kmicx,  I'  ah,  wilt  thou  come  no  more  f 

Mr.  Allkn,  send  the  Knickerbocker  regularly  to  Mr.  *  D.  W.  B.'  *  A  little  flat- 
tery sometimes  does  weli,'  saith  Richard  the  Third  ;  and  ii?#are  not  stone,  but  pene- 
,trable  to  our  correspondent's  loud  entreaty.  .  .  .  Mr.  Cranston  opens  the  '  Rocka- 
way  Pavilion*  House  on  the  first  day  of  July.  The  spacious  edifice  has  been  placed 
in  perfect  order,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  to  have  it  surpass  all  proTioai 
years,  although  it  were  quite  enough  if  it  only  sustained  its  previous  high  reputation. 
One  of  its  new  attractions  will  be  found  to  consist  in  the  watchful  care  and  courteous 
attention  of  our  old  friend,  Mr.  Richard  Card,  well  known  to  all  who  have  travelled 
within  the  last  two  years  on  the  splendid  Hudson  steamer  *  Empire,'  as  a  '  great  card' 
for  any  establishment.  It  will  be  difficult  to  ferret  out  discomfort  in  any  sphere  over 
which  Mr.  Card  has  any  control ;  and  as  for  Mr.  Cranston,  every  body  knows  what 
he  is,  in  every  quality  of  a  good  landlord.  The  glorious  sea-bathing !  —  the  roUmg 
surges !  —  the  breeze  that  *  roughens  their  crests,  and  scatters  high  their  ^ray,  and 
swells  the  white  sail' — these  too  are  at  Rockaway.  .  .  .  We  presume  that  few 
persons  read  quack  advertisements  in  the  newspapen,  save  such  as  may  relate  to 
some  malady  with  which  themselves  are  afiSUcted.  Acting  upon  this  suppositiou,  and 
aware  of  the  little  liability  of  detection,  there  is  a  Yankee  in  this  town  whose  busi- 
ness is  that  of  *  Certificate-Maker  to  Patent-Medicine  Venders*  *  My  time,'  said 
he  the  other  day  to  a  friend  of  ours,  *  day  and  night,  is  occupied  in  receiving  calli 
from  *  the  afflicted.'  Yesterday  a  consumptive  sufferer  called  to  know  how  I  had 
been  raised  as  it  were  from  the  dead  by  the  use  of  the  medicine  he  had  seen  adver- 
tised, with  my  name  as  a  certifier  of  its  virtues ;  but  he  stayed  so  long  boring  me 
with  his  symptoms,  that  he  met  a  dropsy  case  in  the  hall,  who  had  come  on  a  similar 
errand.  Sometimes  erysipelas  and  dyspepsia  cases  meet  in  the  same  way ;  but  it 
does  not  often  happen.'  He  was  anxious  to  *  get  the  business'  oY  the  '  Grafifenbeig 
Pill  Company,'  but  we  presume  that  close  corporation  do  not  require  his  valuable  ser- 
vices. .  .  .  Thanks  to  <  C  for  his  comi^iment  We  have  a  good  memory,  for 
which  we  never  ceasd  to  be  grateful,  for  it  is  an  untold  pleasure  ;  bat  the  best-com- 
pacted memory,  some  old  writer  has  said,  is  like  a  sieve ;  more  of  necessity  slips 
through  than  stops  upon  the  way ;  and  well  is  it  if  that  which  is  of  most  vahie  be 
what  remains  behind.  .  .  .  <  How  is  your  wife  to-day  7*  said  a  friend  of  oun  to  a 
French  gentleman.  '  Oh  !  moche  de  sem,'  said  he  ;  <  she  is  no  better,  and  I  am  'fraid 
ver*  little  wais.    If  she  is  gon  to  die,  I  wish  she  would  do  it  soon ;  I  feel  so  nnhap- 
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pie ;  my  miml  ia  lo  mocfae  wiMt-tel.  Wen  she  die,  I  shall  not  be  to  mocfae  die- 
eatiefied !'  .  .  .  Dm  700  never  hear  a  strain  of  music  which  touched  a  hidden 
sprini^  in  the  n^emory,  and  unconsciouriy  carried  yoo  back  to  some  sonny  day  in  the 
May-time,  of  fife  7  The  following  little  yerses  *  On  the  Dead,*  by  Walter  Savaok 
Landor,  always  prodnce  a  similar  feeling  in  our  mind  whenever  we  read  them : 


*  THOtr  in  tliii  wide  cold  church  art  laid, 
Cloae  to  the  waU,  my  little  maid  i 
My  little  Fannt  Vsrcuii.d  !  thou 
Sole  idol  of  an  infant  row  I 
My  playmate  in  life's  break  of  day, 
'V\nien  all  we  had  to  do  waa  play  I 
Even  then,  if  any  other  girl 
To  kiaa  my  forehead  seiz'd  a  curl, 
Thon  woaldat  with  sad  dismay  run  in, 
And  stamp,  and  call  it  shame  and  sin. 
And  should  some  rough  intrusive  boy 
Brine  thee  an  oranse,  flower,  or  toy, 
Mt  tiny  fist  was  at  his  frill, 
I  Dore  my  Jealousy  so  ill : 


'  And  felt  my  bosom  beat  so  bold, 
Although  he  misht  be  six  years  old. 
Against  the  marble  slab  mine  eyes 
Dwell  fixed ;  and  from  below  arise 
Thoughts,  not  yet  cold  nor  mute,  of  thee 
It  was  their  earliest  joy  to  see. 
One  who  had  marched  o'er  Mlndien's  plsda 
In  thy  young  smile  grew  yotmg  again. 
That  stem  man  melted  into  love. 
That  father  traced  the  line  above. 
His  Roman  soul  us^  Roman  speech, 
Andtaught<ahl  thou,  too,  cAou  didst  teach  I) 
How,  soon  as  in  oiir  course  we  start, 
Death  foUows^th  uplifted  dart' 


Wi  mice  heard  of  a  very  polite  Frenchman,  who  when  asked  <  What  is  the  time 
o*  day,  Sir 7*  replied,  'Ten  o'clock,  I  'm  very  much  obliged  to  you!'  This  extra 
couiteoos  answer  reminds  us  of  an  eccentric  English  country  nobleman,  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  and  a  great  patron  of  his  curate,  who,  naturally  regarding  him  with  some 
reverence,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him  one  Sunday  morning,  during  the  preliminary  ser- 
vice, as  he  observed,  *  Let  us  pray.'  *  By  all  means  !*  was  the  obliging  response  of 
his  patron,  and  the  petition  went  up.  .  .  .  The  *  tragedy*  of  *  Jacob  LetMler*  at 
the  Bowery,  as  we  learn  from  the  daily  journals,  was  a  complete  failure.  It  was 
ihelved  after  the  third  night,  h*iving  *  attracted'  audiences  *  small  by  degrees  and 
beautifully  less.'  We  hope  that  Mr.  MaanocH,  who  is  really  a  talented  and  most 
industrious  actor,  will  now  see  that  one  who  has  utterly  failed  in  every  department  of 
literature  can  have  no  farther  claim  to  add  him  to  his  list  of  victims.  .  .  .  Raii^ 
moAoe  have  become  so  common,  that  the  great  marvel  which  they  present  is  almost 
lost  to  the  general  eye.  But  coming  home  from  the  Delaware  *  Fishing-Ground'  the 
other  day,  by  the  New- York  and  Erie  Rail-Road,  we  were  made  to  feel  one  thing, 
which  had  not  before  struck  us,  and  that  was  that  it  could  no  longei;  be  said,  in  the 
wends  of  an  American  poet,  that 

*  CLOtms  like  earthly  barriers  stand. 
Or  bulwarks  of  some  viewless  land' 

OD  the  borderB  of  the  horizon ;  for  so  rapid  was  our  transit,  on  the  broad  smooth  track, 
that  a  huge  *  thunder-head'  far  to  the  east,  with  the  forked  lightning  playing  on  its 
boacnn,  was  left  a  long  way  behind  us,  before  we  embarked  on  board  the  spacious 
steamer  *  Erie'  tor  the  metropolis.  Another  thing  we  remarked,  as  we  skimmed 
safely  and  smoothly  over  the  ground,  as  if  *  on  wings  of  the  wind,'  and  that  was,  the 
denuding  for  ihiles  together  of  the  hitherto  unproductive  and  rocky  mountain-sides 
of  their  duninutive  forest-growth ;  a  fact  which  presents  one  lesson  in  the  <  political 
economy*  of  rail-roads;  for  the  iron-hone  must  have  food,  and  here  he  finds  the 
very  best  of  '  browse.'  Long  and  short  piles  of  wood,  from  eight  cords  to  eight  hun- 
dred, dot  long  reaches  of  the  mountains,  reminding  the  beholder  of  the  annual  autumn 
stores  of  '  cord-wood'  deposited  around  the  district  school-houses  in  the  country,  pre- 
cnrsive  of  roaring  winter  firea  .  .  .  Perhaps  you  have  been  down  on  <the 
Uand' — Limg  Island  of  course  we  mean  —  the  Island,  par  excellence.  Well,  there 
are  eome  people  there  who  are  as  wild  as  Camanche  Indians,  and  never  saw  a  brick 
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building,  although  bom  and  brad  within  iorty  or  fifty  miles  of  the  gnat  metfopolii. 
A  specimen  of  this  kind  rode  up  to  the  piaiza  of  a  hotel  on  *  the  South  Side,'  kefit  bjr 
a  great  wag  by  the  name  of  John  Yam  Blarcom.  Dismounting  fipm  his  bene,  *  Be 
yedu  the  lanMord?'  said  he.  <  Yes,  Sir.'  «  Wa],  take  my  hoes  under  the  ^e-tiee 
yonder,  and  give  him  tuppence  wotih  of  hay ;  take  off  his  saddle  and  mb  him  down, 
and  do  nH  give  him  any  water  yet,  cos  I  set  great  store  by  htm.'  *  Yes,  Sir,'  The 
operation  was  duly  performed  *  What  have  yon  got  to  drink  V  *  Oh,  any  tiling 
you  want'  *  Wal,  heAw  much  a  glass  7*  *  Sixpence.'  <  T's  tew  much ;  any  thing 
less?'  <  Yes,  we  have  some  cider  at  two  cents  a  glass.'  '  That  11  dew.  How  much 
for  them  cookies  ?'  pointing  to  some  red-brown  cushions  in  a  mahogany  case.  *  One  cent 
a*piece.'  '  Bring  me  one.  Got  the  papen?'  <  Yes.'  *  Bring  me  them,  tew.*  After 
reading  all  the  news,  drinking  the  cider  and  eating  the  ginger-cake  with  an  expres- 
sion of  delightful  complacency,  the  guest  rose  to  depart  '  Lan'lord,  bring  up  my 
boss,  rub  him  off  ag'in,  and  yedu  can  give  him  a  drink  nedw.'  The  horse  was  nib- 
bed down  and  brought  up.  <  Hedw  much  do  I  owe  yedu  7'  <  Five  cents,  Sir ;  thank 
you.  One  cent  change,  Sir ;  you  gave  me  sixpence.'  <  Wal,'  said  the  ultra  *  libe- 
ral,' as  he  mounted  his  hone,  *  I  can  tell  yeOu  one  thing,  lan'lord :  yedu  keep  a  dam'd 
good  house  here,  and  if  any  of  my  friends  are  coming  this  way,  I  '11  tell  'em  to  stop 
and  patemixe  ye6u !'  .  .  .  We  have  received  9.*Cirevlttr  of  the  Richmond  Semi- 
narif  for  Young  LadieMt  at  Staten  Jeland;*  and  knowing  as  we  do  the  estimable 
gentleman  under  whose  charge  it  is,  we  can  cordially  commend  the  institution  to  the 
regard  and  patronage  of  the  public.  The  building,  which  is  large  and  commodioos, 
with  all  the  modem  improvements  of  hot-air  furnaces,  ventilation,  etc.,  stands  about 
a  mile  from  the  pleasant  village  of  Richmond,  which  is  in  constant  communicatioD 
with  the  city,  and  commands  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  varied  and  extensive  views  on 
the  island,  embracing,  beside  the  chaxming  inland  view,  New- York  bay,  the  Nar- 
rows and  the  ocean,  with  all  their  suiroundings  and  accessories  of  loveliness.  Mr. 
J.  W.  FaAXBa,  A.  M.,  the  Principal,  is  an  accomplished  scholar,  with  a  talent  at  in- 
struction, (a  rare  merit,)  and  his  assistants  will  be  of  the  first  order.  All  the  branches 
of  learning  necessary  to  an  accomplished  lady  wiU  be  taught  by  the  best  masten ; 
nor  will  the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of  the  inmates  be  lost  sight  of.  Indeed, 
we  are  satisfied,  that  in  all  respects  the  Richmond  Female  Seminary  will  win  for  it- 
self a  reputation  second  to  no  kindred  establishment  in  the  coiintry.  It  has  oar 
warmest  wishes  for  its  success.  .  .  .  *  To  Be  or  Not  to  Be*  it  seems  to  us,  mmt  be 
a  *  personal'  sketch,  the  writer's  implied  denial  to  the  oontrary  notwithstanding.  We 
detest,  with  him,  and  to  quite  as  great  a  degree, 

'  Uiose  ipiritaal  hedgert, 

Who  baek  their  risid  Babbaths,  so  to  speak, 
Againtt  the  wickea  remnanta  of  the  week ;' 

but  at  ^e  same  tune  we  should  reluct  at  being  aoceasory  to  a  prying  inquisitivenflM 
into  matters  merely  private ;  and  such  we  take  to  be  the  character  of  the  incidenti 
contained  in  the  loi|g  paragraph  which  commences  the  third  page  of  our  correspond- 
ent's manuscript  *  •  .  Rkadee,  if  yon  wish  to  see  how  *  mirrors  are  held  op  to 
nature'  in  New-Ymrk,  just  step  into  the  magnificent  new  establishment  of  MesMi. 
Williams  and  Stxvbnb,  Number  353,  Broadway.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  nnprove- 
ment  which  has  been  efiected  within  the  last  five  or  six  yeans  in  mirrors  and  the  tasts- 
Ail  framing  of  pictures ;  and  to  no  American  manufacturers  are  the  public  so  much 
indebted  for  this,  as  to  the  enterprising  finn  mentioned  above.    We  were  suiprissd  to 
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hear  that  all  the  desiguB  of  their  frames,  which  in  beauty  and  variety  exceed  any 
thing  we  ever  before  saw,  are  original.    It  aeemed  to  us  that  the  force  of  taste  and 
gracefnbien  of  form  *  could  no  farther  go.'    The  establishment  is  indeed  one  of  the 
woDders  of  the  city ;  nor  is  it  surpassed,  we  are  credibly  informed,  by  any  simUar  one 
in  the  worid.    Vast  wall-mirrors,  which  would  reflect  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  are  ar- 
ranged in  spacious  side-cases  along  the  whole  length  of  the  store  ;  while  elsewhere 
may  be  seen  the  lesser  glasses,  down  to  the  smallest  that  would  serve  a  lonely  old 
bachelor  to  hang  against  a  window  in  his  solitary  attic.    Nothing  however  impressed 
08  more  forcibly  than  the  rare  paintings,  English,  French,  Italian  and  American,  and 
prints,  plain  and  colored,  of  every  description,  in  line,  lithograph  and  mezzotint,  the 
earliest  specimens  of  which  are  regularly  received  from  abroad.    These  may  be  ex- 
amined under  an  ample  sky-light  of  ground-glass,  forty  feet  in  length  ;  a  desideratum 
in  all  similar  places  in  this  town,  which  we  are  g^ad  to  find  Messn.  Wiluams  and 
Stxtens  have  had  the  good  taste  to  supply  ;  for  much  depends  upon  the  quiet  and 
beautiful  effect  of  light  upon  prints,  the  London  specimens  of  which,  in  these  days, 
are  only  second  to  fine  oil  paintings.    We  conmiend,  alike  to  citizens  and  strangers, 
the  noUe  establishment  whose  character  we  have  rather  indicated  than  described,  as  one 
of  the  rare  objects  of  interest  for  which  our  metropolis  b  so  remarkable.    .   .   .    We 
have  omitted  until  now  to  caU  attention  to  the  superb  engraving,  in  the  highest  style 
of  the  art  of  celature,  of  *  TrumbuWe  Declaration  of  Independence,^  by  Mr.  W.  L. 
Ohmibv,  at  Number  116,  Fulton-street,  and  at  the  office  of  the  Knickb&bocker, 
where,  as  our  readers  may  have  discovered  by  the  advertisement  of  the  publisher,  it 
may  be  obtained  gratis,  in  connection  with  the  Magazine.    It  is  a  picture  which 
ahould  be  in  the  parlor  of  every  true  American.    It  has  already  had  a  very  extensive 
sale.    .    .    .    Wb  think  it  was  Major  Buss  who  told  us,  during  what  was  to  us 
a  most  pleasant  sitting  in  the  sanctum  one 'night  untU  *  the  wee  short  hours  ayont 
the  twal,'  of  a  man  in  Mexico  who  was  supposed  to  be  dying  from  fever,  suddenly 
starting  up  from  his  cot  on  hearing  his  friends  speaking  of  his  near  dissolution  and  of 
the  probable  cost  of  his  funeral  expenses,  and  exclaimed,  *  Oh !  the  devil !  — that  'a 
too  much  !     I  can't  spare  that  amount  for  burial-money !     I  '11  get  well  first !'    And 
he  did  actually  recover.    We  recently  heard  an  officer  in  the  navy  describe  a  similar 
feeUng  on  his  own  part    While  lying  prostrate  and  helpless  with  the  dysentery  at 
Tampioo,  his  meas-room  companions  would  now  and  then  come  in,  always  exclaiming, 
*  Good  Heavens  I  how  poor  B  — ^  looks !     He  is  going  to  make  a  die  of  it !'    *  This 
put  me,'  said  he,  *  upon  my  good  behaviour,'  and  I  was  determined  to  disappoint 
them  —  and  I  did !'  .    .    •   The  reader's  attention  will  be  arrested  and  rewarded  by 
*The  Battle  Fieldtof  Early  American  Eloquence'  in  preceding  pages.    This  paper 
is  from  the  capable  pen  of  Rev.  E.  L.  Maooon,  of  Cinoiimati,  a  dergjnnan  of  the 
Baptist  peisaasion,  and  a  writer  of  great  force  and  originality ;  while  all  who  have  heard 
his  oral  diflcoorsee,  will  concede  to  him  oratorical  powers  of  the  first  order.    His  recent 
address  in  behalf  of  the  <  American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society,'  at  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Broome-street,  was  one  of  the  most  forcible,  origmal,  instructive  and 
entertaining  of  all  the  unpremeditated  speeches  of  all  the  anniversaries  put  together ; 
and  we  have  only  to  regret  that  our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  prove  this  by  extracts. 
Mr.  Maooon  has  a  work  in  the  press  of  Messrs.  Baker  and  ScribneKi  entitled  •  The 
Oratorw  of  the  American  Revolution:    We  shall  afford  our  readers  a  *  taste  of  its 
quahty*  in  our  next.  .   .   .  Is  n't  it  Cowpeb  who  says  that  *  most  writers  would  rather 
cut  off  the  ends  of  their  children's  noses,  because  their  friends  thought  them  too  longt 
TOL.   xzxi.  78 
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than  make  aay  alteration  in  their  literary  pngeny  to  suit  the  tastes  of  otheia7    Onr 
own  experience  has  j^enerally  been  (with  exceptions,  certainly,)  that  it  is  your  writen 
of  *  secondary  formatioi^,'  geologically  speaking,  who  come  under  this  category.  What 
amusing  incidentswe  could  record  on  this  theme!  .   .   .  Musns.  BABTurmifD  Wbl- 
ro&D,  Astor-Honse,under  thebeqnestof  the  *  Smithsonian  Institute*  at  Washhigton,h&Te 
issued,  for  subscribers  only,  oi^e  of  the  most  superbly-printed  and  illustrated  woiki  we 
have  lately  seen.    It  is  a  description  of  the  *  Ancient  MonumenU  of  the  Mietimpfi 
Valley.*  ^  The  work,  which  is  in  unperial  quarto,  printed  with  large  cleanly-cat  tfpei, 
on  the  finest  paper,  and  liberally  illustrated  by  engravings  in  the  finA  style  of  the  arti 
comprises  the  results  of  extensive  original  surveys  and  explorations  of  earth-worlD  for 
defence  and  sacred  purposes,  as  enclosures,  mounds,  etc,  with  articles  found  in  them, 
as  implements  and  ornaments  of  metal,  weapons  of  stone,  ornaments  of  sUme,  bone, 
ihell,  sculptures,  carvings,  crania,  etc.,  etc    The  authon  are  E.  G.  Sanxsa  and  £.  E 
Davis,  Esqrs. ;  and  they  have  made  a  work  second  to  no  one  of  its  character  in  anthen- 
ticity,  mterest  and  value  ...   A  FaiiND  tells  that  he  knows  a  certain  distinguiihed 
legal  gentleman  in  this  State  who  never  gets  <  excited'  with  drink  except  when  there  ii 
a  fire  in  the  little  village  where  he  lives.    At  a  late  conflagration  there,  he  headed  the 
line  of  fire-buckets,  and  as  fast  as  they  were  passed  to  him  he  threw  them,  bocketi  and 
all,  mto  the  fire ;  crying  all  the  while,  <  Pass  on  the  buckets !  pass  up  the  buckets f 
The 'error*  was  discovered  at  length,  and 'judgment  revened' — 'with  costs.'  .  .  .Wi 
commend  to  the  especial  attention  of  our  readers  two  works  recently  published  by  Mi. 
J.  S.  RsonELD,  Clinton-HaU.  <  HogartVe  Mueieal  Biography'  and  '  The  Seaautn9$: 
The  first  will  recommend  itself  strongly  to  all  who  are  interested  m  the  great  namei 
of  the  musical  worid,  past  and  present,  and  the  second  will  win  the  admiration  and 
pin-money  of  the  ladies, .'  will  they  nill  they ;'  being  just  what  they  want,  and  what 
they  must '  just  have.'    .    .   .   '  The  HamUtan  Houee,*  at  the  Narrows,  aooeenble  m 
an  hour  from  New- York,  by  land  or  water,  a  dozen  times  m  a  day,  and  occupying  a 
site  wholly  unmatched  for  variety  and  beauty  of  land  and  ocean  views,  cool  breean 
and  pleasant  grounds,  has  been  opened  for  the  season  by  Bir.  Hawlit  D.  CLarr,  an 
enterprising  and  accomplished  landlord.    He  house  has  been  put  in  perfect  order,  ill 
grounds  greatly  improved  and  beai|tified,  and  nothing  will  be  omitted  that  attentioQ, 
courtesy  (and  the  maikets)  can  produce,  to  make  the  '  Hamilton  Uonae'  seoood  to 
none  of  its  class.  .    .   .   <7*Ae  Memoir  of  William  Ellery  Chanmng,  with  ExtraeU 
from  hie  Correspondence  and  Manuecripte*  in  three  large  volumes, is  a  woik  of  too 
great  variety  of  interest  to  be  hastily  discussed.    It  will  receive  adequate  nofttee  in  oo 
next  .   .   .   We  have  seldom  been  more  gratified  than  with  the  appeanmce  of  the 
crowded  'Mechanics'  School,*  at  the  recent  examination,  in  all  its  departments.    The 
young  gills  all  in  white,  the  boys,  so  neatly  dressed,  and  both  so  orderiy,  the  instmetioa 
•o  thorough  and  agreeably  imparted ;  these  were  the  characteristics  of  that  interesting 
exhibition.  .   .   .   Extenoed  notices  of  the  pictures  m  the  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign, of  new  joflmals,  and  editorial  changes  m  old  contemporaries,  with  several  brief 
reviews  of  new  workf,  mcluding  volumes  of  prose  and  poetry,  and  many  late  favon 
of   correspondents,  are  unavoidably  omitted  until  next  month.  ...    A  hew  and 
very  beautifnl  edition  of  the  gifted  Lacr  HooPEft's  poems  is  on  the  eve  nf  publica- 
tion. .   .   .   GoQD  Gracious!'  'how  old  Tempos  does  Fngit!'    Hers  we  are  at  the 
end  of  onr  lliirty-First,  and  on  the  eve  of  commencing  the  Thirty-Second  Volume 
of  the  Knieherboeker  !    Hiat  volume,  health  bemg  spared  —  and,  thanks  to  an  orer- 
ruUng  PnoviDENOB,  ours  has  always  been  uninterrupted,  and  we  feel  now  as  hfofal  as 
a  boy  of  eighteen— shall  not  be  surpassed  by  any  of  its  predeoeasoli. 
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'  Wx  regftrd  it  u  the  ?ery  bete  work  of  tU  kiad  in  ths  IXnioo.*  —  51:  Atkn$  (  PL)  /mtmL 
'  Tbx  KincnBBocKXK  wm  receired  with  nnrailin^  panctuality  on  the  flnt  of  the  month,  whieh 
howof  er  u  the  least  ment  of  this  af  raeahle  qiiacellany ;  for  its  contenU  are  aa  inirariaMy  good  as 
iU  appeafaace  is  pUD-:tttal.'— Wuxiah  Cullbm  Bar  ant.  in  tk§  Wno-Tork  JSvenimg  P99i. 

*Tbx  last  Knickkibocdck  is  exceediDplj  good.  There  are  no  less  than  twenty-four  oricina]  ar> 
tieles,  and  all  of  the  #ifht  sort ;  some  of  them  wortlijr  of  BlaOXWOOD^s  palmiest  dajrs.  The  tUtU^f't 
Table  is  in  Mr.  Clark's  happiest  vein ;  varied  and  racy  in  a  remarkable  de^ee,' 

Asw-rerik  CMMsrcurf^iesff^Mr. 

'  Tbx  KmcxxmsocKHB  seems  to  Increase  in  attraction  as  it  advances  in  age.  It  czhiblu  amonthly 
'  variety  of  oontribotions  unsurpassed  in  number  or  ability.'  —  NmtimuH  IniilUgemter. 
\  *Tm  KincincKnocxxs  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  Magasines  of  the  day,  and  outstrips  all  com- 
petition in  the  higher  walks  of  literature.'  —  Albany  ArguM. 
*  Wx  have  here  an  old  and  Kenerst  favorite ;  one  amonr  the  pioneers  of  the  American  periodical 
'  press ;  the  Tenerable  Knickerbockkr.  The '  Editor's  Tsble*  is  always  the  most  attractive  portion 
j  of  *Oi.x>  Knicx.'8'  monthly  bill  of  fare— to  us  at  least;  anil  in  the  present  number  we  have  found 
!    it ~— > more  so  T  —  JSao-York  '  Qat.  mmd  T^smji.' 

I      Prbsidbut  Etcrctt,  or  Harvard  Collbgk,  latb  Mikistkr  to  Ewclakd.  — ' I  peruse  the 
j   KmcKERBocKER  With  high  gratification.     It  seems  to  me  of  an  order  of  merit  quite  above  the 
average  of  the  periodicals  of  thiB  clafs,  English  or  American.' 

Hoif.  J.  K.  PAT71.DIMO,  LATB  SccRETART  OF  THB  Navt.  — *The  manner  in  which  the  Knickxr- 
I   BOCKXR  is  conducted,  and  the  great  merit  of  its  contributors,  place  it  In  the  higheat  rank  of  periodicala.' 
Paor.  LojfcreLLow,  Cambhidcr  UNrvxRsrry.  — '  The  Knicxkrbocbxr  stands  high  in  this  quar- 
'   ter.    It  is  superior  to  roost  of  the  English  magazines,  and  well  deserves  its  large  list  ofsubscribers.* 
I      H OK.  RoBKRT  H.  Charlton,  Gcobcia. — The  Knickxrbocxxr  ia  a  work  w hich  requires  no  puif. 
iflgr;  and  I  shRJI  always  feel  that  1  am  conferrii^  a  favor  on  those  to  whom  1  recommend  it. 
IfBfl.  L.  H.  SioouRsrxr.— *I  have  long  regarded  the  Kmicxxrbockxr  as  the  best  periodical  in 
.   America,  and  it  really  seems  second  to  bobo  abroad.' 

Thx  LoNDoiv  'Tnixs.'— 'The  London  * TVaMs*  commends  the  Knickxbmckkb  io  cordial 
,  terns,  and  speaks  of  several  articles  from  which  it  had  aelecied  liberal  extraeta  for  subaaqneDt  pub- 
lieation.'  —  Lomiow  Cor.  N.  *  Ev.  Star.' 

Thx  LoivDON  Exawtnbr.— 'This  very  clever  Magaxiae  is  the  pleasantest  periodical  in  the  United 
States.  lu  articles,  which  are  numerous  and  abort,  various  and  interestiBg,  are  well  worthy  o(  imita- 
tioD  by  our  Magasines  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.* 

LoffDON  *  MoBViKO  CBBOiacLB.—'  Judging  from  the  numbers  before  us,  we  are  inclined  to  con- 
sider  this  the  best  of  all  the  American  literary  periodicals.  Its  contents  are  highly  interesting,  in- 
urneOve  and  amnsiug.' 

Thx  LoicDOM  Litxbabt  Gazxttb.—  'The  taste  and  talent  which  the Kkicxxrbockxr  displays 
are  lilghly  creditable  to  American  writers,  and  very  agreeable  for  English  readers.' 

Loinx»!r  llBTR0pox.rrAir  MoimiLr  Haoazirx.  —  'We  have  read  aeveral  numbers  of  this  tal* 
ented  periodical,  and  rejoiced  in  them.  They  would  do  credit  to  any  eoontry,  or  to  any  state  of  eivjll> 
xatioo  to  which  humanity  has  yet  arrived.' 

LoVDOir  '  ATHRiffJxnM.'  —  From  a  very  clever  Monthly  Magaxtne,  *  Tkt  Kmiektrh^ektr*  of  New- 
York,  we  eopy  the  following  spirited  story,'  etc.  > 

Sib  Kdwaro  Bitlwxr  Lrrroir.  — >  *  The  Knickxrbockbb  is  the  best  American  periodical  I  have 
yet  eeen.    I  uke  pleasure  ia  enckwiBg  yon  an  article  which  was  penned  expressly  for  your  work.' 

Catftl.Xf  DiCKXn,  Ba^—  I  read  tke  Knicxxbiocxxb  with  very  great  pleasure :  it  la  indeed  a 
moat  various  and  enlertainfaig  periodieaL  It  alfords  me  pleasure  to  contribute  to  the  pafUa  of  a 
work  which  oumbers  among  its  regular  correspcmdents  such  writers  as  Mr.  Ibtiro.' 

Kxt.  Dr.  Dicx,  Scotland.—  *I  have  rend  a  good  many  of  the  articles  in  the  fow  uBBdMra  of  the 
Knxckxbbockxb  which  you  sent  me,  and  find  them  to  possess  great  nmrit  Bome  of  its  ps^era,  it  it 
tme^  were  too  light  for  my  serious  tnm  of  mind ;  yet  the  whole  appears  well  calculated  lo  gratUy  Uie 
taatee  of  the  mass  of  readers.' 

Catt.  F.  Mabbtat.  «-  *  Ton  make  an  excellent  Mafaxlae  —  spirited,  varioua,  and  orif inaL  I  hopa 
my  •M«9fuMi^  will  reflect  no  discredit  upon  the  good  company  in  which  it  wOl  And  itselC' 


TKmjf»— (5  per  annum  in  adTxnce. 


All  remittancM  rnmrt  be  made  to 

JOHN  ALLEN,  PnUidier. 


Turn  followisg  penona  are  antborised  to  receiTe  subacriben  and  collect  lubaerip* 
tiona  on  account  of  the  KmcttaiocxKa  Maoazimk. 

BiK.  HsmiT  M.  Lkwib  ia  our  TraToIling  Agent  for  Alabama  and  Tennevee. 

Km.  laaAiL  E.  Jambb,  fbr  the  Sonthem  and  Sonth-weatem  Statea,  aamtad  br 
Jameb  K.  Wmppu,  WiixxAM  H.  Wku>,  O.  H.  P.  Btbit,  John  &  Wild,  B.  B. 
HraasT,  T.  S.  WATxajiAN,  RainBir  A.  HimiT  and  John  Colukb. 

Mm.  C  W.  Jambi,  for  the  Weatem  SUtea,  Iowa,  and  W»eonrin,  atfriated  by  J. 
Roma  SmTB,  J.  T.  Dint,  E.  Y.  JmNNiNoa,  T.  GiaDNSft  Skith,  and  FafttoiaioK 
i.  Hawsk. 


THIRTY-FIRST  VOLUME 

or    THK 


The  Thirty-first  Volume  of  the  Knickekbockkr  Magazine  commenced  on  the 
first  of  January,  1648.  The  work  has  been  so  long  before  thepuUic,  that  it  is  not 
deemed  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  its  claims  to  general  favor.  The  annexed  List  of 
Contributors  to  the  Magazine,  and  a  few  notices  of  the  work,  (up  to  and  including 
the  last  number)  will  sufficiently  attest  its  character  and  its  popularity : 


WASHINGTON  IRVING, 
WILLIAM  C.  BRYANT, 
J.  FENIMORE  COOPER, 
FITZ-GREENE  HALLECK, 
Pbop.  H.  W.  LONGFELLOW, 
J.  K.  PAULDING, 
Miss  C.  M.  sKOGWICK, 

Rkv.  vvm.  ware. 

Hon.  LKWLS  CASS, 
Uapt   F.  MAKRYAT, 
J.  H.  t^TEPflENS. 
SirE.  L.  BULWER. 
Rkv.ORVILLE  DEWEY, 
J.  H.  PRESCOTT,  Esq., 
Hon.  R.  ftl.  CHARLTON, 
JAMn.««  G.  PERCIVAL, 
Gov.  W.  11.  SEWARD, 
Hon.  R.  H.  WILDE. 
JAKED  SPARKS, 
•HARlir  FRANCO.' 
NATH.  HAWTHORNE. 
Mrs.  L.  n.  SIGOURNEY, 
Rkv.  Dn.RETHUNE. 
MRS.R1R  K  LAND,(Mary  ClaTers) 
Miss  LB^LIE. 
W.D.GALLAGHER. 
Hon.  JUDGE  CONRAD, 
Dr.  O.  W.  HOLMES, 
JOSEPH  C.  NEAL, 
THOS.  W.  PARSONS, 
Phof.  HITCHCOCK, 
Mrs.  E.  C.  EMBURY. 
Hon.  D.  D.  BARNARD, 
J.  P.  BROWN,  ConstanuDople. 


F.  W.  EDMONDS, 
WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH, 
CHARLES  A8TOR  BRISTED. 
Mas.  GIL  MAN,  (8.  C.) 
E.  T.  T.  MARTIN. 
H.W.ELLSWORTH, 
H.J.  RAYMOND.  Esq. 
H.  R.SCHOOLCRAFT, 
Rkv.  J.  PIERPONT, 
Col.  T.  S.  McKENNY, 
PHILIP  HONE.  Esq. 
JOHN  T.  IRVING, 
ALBERTrJMKE,  Esq. 
Rev.  henry  BASCOM, 
CHARLES  SPRAGUE, 
RICHARD  a  KIMBALL,  Esq. 
PARK  BENJAMIN, 
THEODORE  8.  FAY, 
Mrs.  fanny  K.  BUTLER, 
Misa  CHARLOTTE  CUSHMAN 
Hon.  JAS.  KENT, 
R«v.  WALTER  COLTON, 
PRESIDENT  DUER, 
JOSEPH  BARBER, 
Bliss  H.  F.  GOULD, 
Hon.  judge  HALL.  (III.) 
ALEXANDER  WATSON,  E«<^ 
Rev.  W.  B.  O.  PEA  BODY. 
Prof.  CHARLES  ANTHON, 
ALFRED  B.  STREET, 
JOHN  WATERS, 
CONSUL  G.  W.  GREENE, 
JAMES  BROOKS, 


HENRY  BREVOORT, 
CHARLES  H.  LEUPP, 
Hon.  G.  C.  VERPLANCR 
J.  N.  BELLOWS, 
Rrv.  Mr.  GANNETT.  (Ma*.) 
PROFESSOR  FELTON, 
STACY  a  POTTS, 
J.  G.  WHITTIER. 
H.  W.  ROCKWELL, 
WILLIAM  PITT  PALMER. 
ROBERT  S.  CHILTON,  Esq. 
Db.  a.  BRIGHAM, 
FREDERICK  W.  SHCLTON. 
EDWARD  S.  GOULD, 
CHARLES  F.  HOFFMAN, 
Mrs.  E.  F.  ELLET. 
ANSON  H.  CENTER.  EhQ. 
J.  H.  GOURLIE,  Esq. 
HORACE  GREELEY, 
Rsv.Dr.PI8E, 

THOMAS  W.  STORROW  E»q. 
R.  H.  BACON,  CAJCBRnMJB^tifS 
GEORGE  LUNT. 
H.T.TUCKER  MAN. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  HEWITT, 
Pbof.  JAMES  J.  B1APE8, 
Ret.  Mr.  BACON, 
J.  H.  SHELDON,  Jb^ 
J.  G,  8AXE.  Esij., 
JOHN  HENRY  HOPKINS^T.) 
J.  F.  JACKSON.  AljlBaka, 
Mr.  F.  PARKMAN.  (Boston,) 
JAS.  RUSSELL  LOWELL,  £sQ, 
PETER  SCUEMU^' 


Rkv.  Dr.  SPRING, 

The  foTogo'mK  li»t  included  also  Robert  Soothet.  Rev.  TiMorny  Flint,  Miss  Lakooii,Cb. 
Justice  Mri.len,  Ttrohb  Power,  Robert  C.  Sands,  Willis  Gayloro  Clark,  B.  B.  Tratchei, 
Dr.  Caleb  Tickmor,  Wm.  H.  8immon5,  John  Sanderson,  the  'American  in  Paris,*  Nicholas  Bid- 
DLB,  Miss  Mary-Anne  Browne, (Mr^.  Gray,)  Eng^nd,  Rev.  Dr.  Brantley,  South-CaroHaa,  Wil- 
liam L.  Stone,  Rev.  Dr.  Bbabley,  New-Jeri«ey,  J.  H.  Hilluouss,  «nd  other  dtstiDguished  writer* 
who  have  *  paid  the  debt  of  nuture.'  The  fi>UowiDg  notices  of  the  Knickerbocker  are  front  ths 
American  and  English  press,  and  fi-om  American  and  British  writers  of  distinction  : 

*  The  first  number  of  the  Thoenty- Seventh  Voluuu  of  this  venerable  and  widely-populnr  periodicsl 
appears  upon  entirely  new  and  beuutiful  type,  in  all  its  departments;  and  in  its  rich  and  diversified 
contents,  continues  to  vindicate  its  reputation  as  the  most  arreeable  and  ontcrtainiDg  Magazine  pub. 
lished  in  the  Unitod  States.  When  we  first  started  the  old  '  New-Yorker,' our  fricrnd  Clark  had 
prncfdod  us  as  Editor  of  the  Knickbrbocrrr  about  a  twelvemonth;  it  has  now  retched  ansfs 
greatly  beyond  that  of  any  American  Monthly ;  a  fact  which  literally  '  speaks  volumes*  in  praise 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  conducted.  No  number  of  the  K.  has  ever  been  unned 
under  .Clark's  supervision  that  did  not  bear  indubitable  evidence  of  editorial  care,  and  anxio&a 
thoufrlil  and  well-directed  labor  enstamped  upon  its  pages.  We  have  known  no  monthly,  of  this 
country  or  Europe,  so  thoroughly  edited^  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  With  a  icorpsof  coo> 
tributors  embracing  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  country,- with  not  a  few  firom  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  it  has  been  able  to  present  articles  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  and  in  rich  variety ;  while, 
us  if  pmiilouM  of  the  contributed  portions,  the  editorial  department  has  regularly  increased  in  variety 
and  abundance.'  —  Iftw-York  Dailif  Tribune, 

*  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  unfailing  promptitude  of  this  old  Monthly,  except  perkspt 
its  constant  aud  constantly  increasing  eKcellenae.  Mathematicians  tell  us  of  certain  curves  called 
tuymptotes.  whose  peculiarity  is  always  to  approacli  each  other,  and  yet,  oven  when  infinitely  ex* 
tended,  never  to  intersect.  The  Knickerbocker,  which  has  reached  an  age  for  a  Magazine  vuch 
greater  thau  a  hundred  years  for  «  man,  and  only  to  be  attained  by  a  more  marvellous  mine  cbas 
perpetually  approached  the  highest  possible  point  of  interest  and  excellence ;  and  yet  h  seems  to 
nave  an  exetl$ior^  for  each  number  seems  better  than  that  which  went  before.  How  it  ie  done  osr 
friend  Clark  may  understand  —  but  it  is  a  sealed  mystery  to  us.  There  is  no  publication  in  ths 
United  States  that  has  so  attractive  or  popular  a  feature  as  the  Edttor't  TahU  of  the  Kkxcxzr- 
'BOCKZViJ' —  I^ew-T^rk  OowrUr  and  Enqmrer.  , 

Q^  8—  third  f9g%  of  Omt. 
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NOTICE. 

Country  Subscribers  who  are  in  arrears  should  recollect  to 
make  returns  for  what  we  send  them.  Remittances  to  be  made 
to  John  Allen, 

139  Nassau-street, 
New-York. 

Mr.  T.  p.  Williams  is  our  General  Agent  to  receive  &e 
names  of  Subscribers.  Editors  and  others  kindly  interested  in  the 
circulation  of  this  Magazine,  will  oblige  us  by  facilitating  his 
designs. 


Entered,  aecoiding  to  the  act  of  Congraee,  in  the  year  1848, 
BY  JOHN  ALLEN, 
In  the  Clerk*!  oflSce  of  the  Dktrict  Court  of  the  fik>athenr  Dktriot  of  New-Yekk. 
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REFORM    IN    REMEDIAL    LAW    IN    NEW-YORK. 


HCUB8R    OKI. 


It  is  well  known  that  the  project  of  a  thorough  reform  in  the 
administradon  of  remedial  law  ia  one  which  has  long  occupied  the 
attention  of  eminent  jurists,  both  in  England  and  in  our  own  country. 
The  antiquated,  intricate  and  tedious  formulae  with  which  the  prac- 
tice was  burthened,  and  by  which  the  course  of  justice  was  not  only 
embarrassed,  but  not  unfrequently  defeated,  gave  cause  for  deep  and 
nniyessal  complaint.  The  inquiry,  therefore,  naturally  presented  it- 
self, whether  a  system  might  not  be  devised  which  should  be  firee  from 
the  evils  alluded  to,  and  calculated  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  civil 
remedies.  But  the  apprehension  of  disastrous  consequences  which 
might  result  fix)m  innovation  upon  institutions  which  had  received  the 
sanction  of  ages,  was  so  powenul  as  to  discourage  any  actual  attempt 
to  accomplish  what  was  felt  to  be  a  most  desirable  object.  It  is  true, 
that,  some  years  ago,  the  subject  was  entrusted  by  the  British  Parliar 
ment  to  a  commission  composed  of  several  of  the  ablest  barristers  in 
the  kingdom,  but  with  the  exception  of  various  enactments,  simplify- 
ing specific  modes  of  procedure,  and  an  extensive  interchange  of 
views  among  legal  practitioners,  no  important  advantage'  appears  to 
have  resulted  from  meir  labors. 

The  legislature  of  this  State  has,  from  time  to  time,  introduced  al- 
terations in  the  practice,  most  if  not  all  of  which  have  had  the  effect 
of  rendering  more  simple  and  convenient  the  proceedings  to  which 
diey  related,  and  of  interposing  checks  to  abuses  which  had  been  found 
to  exist.  In  some  instances  these  changes  were  of  a  truly  radical 
character,  and  were  at  first  regarded  with  distrust  by  the  most  expe- 
rienced practitioners.  The  evils  which  were  predicted,  however,  as 
the  consequence  of  their  introduction,  have  never  been  seriously  re^ 
aHzed. 

These  improvements,  though  valuable,  left  the  main  body  of  the' 
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system  untouched.  Substantially  the  same  verbose  and  technical  fonns 
of  pleading  were  retained ;  the  same  nicety  of  discrimination  was 
necessary  in  determining  the  precise  class  of  proceedings  under  which 
the  relief  sought  was  embraced,  and  a  failure  in  the  proper  selection 
of  which  exposed  the  suitor  to  defeat ;  the  same  unnecessary  fictions 
were  continued  \  and  we  were  still  compelled  to  use  the  jargon  so 
strange  to  the  uninitiated,  and  often  so  complicated  and  obscure,  even 
to  the  pleader,  as  to  require  no  small  amount  of  patient  study  and  care- 
ful analysis  to  discover  its  meaning. 

None  but  those  familiar  with  the  practice  as  it  has  heretofore  ex- 
isted, can  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  an  undertaking,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  demolish  a  superstructure  which  'the  greatest  minds  had 
pronounced  to  be  founded  in  truth  and  cemented  by  wisdom,  and  to 
present  a  substitute  so  cautiously  arranged,  so  skilfully  constructed,  and 
so  accurately  balanced,  that  all  its  parts  harmonizing  with  each  other, 
and  forming  a  symmetrical  whole,  should  be  a  bulwark  to  the  rights 
of  the  citizen  which  chicanery  could  not  successfully  assail.  No  or- 
dinary share  of  moral  courage  as  well  as  mental  sagacity  was  required 
in  men  who  would  voluntarily  engage  in  so  momentous  an  enterprise. 
Their  reputation  as  lawyers  must  necessarily  stand  or  fall  accordioe 
to  the  success  of  their  attempt.  It  was  at  best  an  experiment ;  and 
none  would  undertake  it  but  those  who  were  fiilly  confident  of  ac- 
complishing a  work  whose  merits  should  far  outweigh  the  impeifec- 
tions  which  must  unavoidably  attach  to  this  as  well  as  to  every  other 
human  performance. 

The  occasion  of  re-modelling  the  Constitution  of  this  State  was  deem- 
ed a  proper  time  for  entering  m  earnest  upon  the  great  work  of  practi- 
^  cal  reform.  Provision  was  accordingly  made  in  that  instrument  for 
the  appointment  by  the  legislature  of  three  commissioners  '  to  revise, 
reform,  simplify  and  abridge  the  rules  and  practice,  forms  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  courts  of  record  of  this  state.'  The  legislature,  in 
conformity  with  this  direction,  at  the  first  session  after  the  adoption  of 
the  new  constitution,  designated  a  commission,  consisting  of  Messn. 
Graham,  Loomis  and  Hill,  who  at  once  accepted  and  entered  upon 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  thus  confided  to  them.  Mr.  Hill,  however, 
soon  avowed  his  conviction  of  the  impracticability  of  the  radical  re- 
form on  which  his  colleagues  had  agreed,  and  resigned  the  appoint- 
ment, in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Field.  The  result  of  the 
labors  of  the  commissioners,  thus  far,  is  now  before  the  people,  having 
been  ratified  by  the  legislature  with  great  unanimity. 

For  the  information  of  such  as  possess  but  little  acquaintance  with  the 
matters  embraced  in  the  reform  now  effected,  it  is  proposed  briefly  to 
refer  to  them  in  this  communication.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  how- 
ever, that  no  data  will  be  attempted  to  be  furnished  from  which  the 
real  magnitude  or  responsibility  of  the  undertaking  in  question  can  be 
determined. 

The  fir^t  important  change  to  be  noticed  is  the  abrogration  of  forms 
of  actioni.  These  arbitrary  divisions  have  ever  been  a  prolific  source 
of  perplexity  and  vexation.  Before  venturing  to  commence  a  suit, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  ascertain  the  particular  classificatioQ  to  which 
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it  belonged.  A  decision  upon  this  point,  which  would  beyond  doubt 
be  sustained  by  the  court,  was  in  some  instances  extremely  difficult, 
and  in  others  impossible  Thus  it  has  not  unfrequently  happened 
that  a  party  with  a  eood  cause  of  action  has  been  driven  out  of  court 
and  mulcted  in  a  biU  of  costs,  merely  because,  in  the  view  of  the  court, 
be  had  mistaken  the  form  of  his  remedy.     Under  the  new  system,  a 

Slain  and  simple  statement  of  the  cause  of  complaint  ok*  ground  of 
efence,is  aU  tnat  is  required,  without  regard  to  any  technical  distinc- 
tions  as  to  the  form  of  the  action. 

The  absurd  and  unconscionable  prolixity  which  has  prevailed  in  the 
'  science  of  pleading'  is  likewise  done  away.  We  shall  hear  no  more  of 
joinders  in  demurrer,  rejoinders  and  surrejoinders,  rebutters  and  surre- 
butters. For  good  or  for  evil,  they  have  received  a  quietus.  So  much  in- 
genuity and  learning  have  heretofore  been  requircid  in  this  department 
that  it  has  ever  been  considered  a  high  distinction  to  have  the  character  of 
a  eood  special  pleader.  Speaking  of  the  mode  of  pleading  and  the  forms 
of  the  allegations,  the  commissioners  in  their  notes  remark :  '  The  rules 
and  commentaries  upon  them  form  one  of  the  most  technical  and  ab- 
struse branches  of  the  law ;  a  science,  as  some  persons  delight  to  call 
it.  It  has  been  praised  as  a  logical  and  useful  science.  We  are  more 
disposed  to  pronounce  it  a  system  of  dialectics,  very  fit  for  the  school- 
men with  whom  it  originated,  but  unfit  for  the  practical  business  of 
life.' 

The  only  forms  of  pleading  to  be  in  future  allowed,  are  the  com- 
plaint, demurrer,  answer  and  reply,  and  each  pleading  must  in  gene- 
ral be  '  verified  by  the  party,  his  agent  or  attorney,  to  the  effect  that 
be  believes  it  to  be  true.' 

A  reference  to  the  character  of  the  pleadings  heretofore  in  use, 
will,  it  is  presumed,  convince  every  unprejudiced  mind,  that  the  plan 
recommended  by  the  commissioners  is  both  judicious  and  desirable. 
In  the  common  action  for  an  assault  and  battery,  for  example,  the 
plaintiff  is  made  to  allege  that  the  injury  complained  of,  consists  of  a 
most  unprovoked  and  diabolical  attack  upon  him  by  the  defendant, 
with  '  swords,  staves,  ropes,  hands,  fists  and  feet,'  and  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  outrage  nis  life  was  '  greatly  despaired  of,'  when  the 
truth  of  the  case  is,  that  the  defendant  simply  gave  the  plaintiff,  a  gen- 
tle, and  probably  not  unmerited  kick,  a  posteriori.  In  an  action  for 
pulling  the  plaintiff's  nose,  on  which  a  slight  scuffle  ensued,  the  victim, 
with  wonderful  circumstantiality  and  touching  pathos,  proceeds  to 
state  '  that  the  defendant  on,  etc.,  with  force  and  arms,  etc.,  assaulted 
the  said  plaintiff,  to  wit :  at,  etc.,  and  then  and  there  with  great  force 
and  violence  seized  and  laid  hold  of  the  said  plaintiff  by  his  nose, 
and  greatly  pulled  and  squeezed  the  same,  and  then  and  there 
plucked,  pulled  and  tore,  divers  large  quantities  of  hair  from  and  off 
the  bead  of  the  said  plaintiff,  and  then  and  there  gave  and  struck  the 
said  plaintiff  a  great  many  violent  blows  and  strokes  on  and  about 
divers  parts  of  the  body,  and  also  then  and  there  with  great  force 
and  violence  shook  and  pulled  about  the  said  plaintiff,  and  cast  and 
threw  the  said  plaintiff  down  to  and  upon  the  ground,  i^d  then  and 
there  violently  kicked  the  said  plaintiff,  and  gave  and  struck  him  a 
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great  many  other  blows  and  strokes,  and  also  then  and  there,  with 
great  fdrce  and  violence  rent,  tore  and  damaged  the  clothes  and 
wearing  apparel,  to  wit :  one  coat,  one  waistcoat,  one  pair  of  panta- 
loons, one  cravat,  one  shirt,  one  pair  of  stockings  and  one  hat,  of  the 
said  plaintiff,  of  great  value,  etc. ;'  concluding  with  an  appalling 
statement  of  the  anguish  of  body  occasioned  by  uie  numerous  woan£ 
received  in  the  fearful  encounter ;  the  enormous  outlay  for  drugs  and 
doctors'  bills,  and  the  almost  ruinous  consequences  to  his  busmeaa, 
and  asking  for  damages  accordingly. 

The  pleadings  in  this  particular  action  are  admirably  hit  off  in  a 
scarce  English  book  entitled '  The  Pleaders'  Guide,  a  Didactic  Poem, 
in  two  parts,  containing  Mr.  Surrebutter's  Poetical  Lectures  on  the 
conduct  of  a  suit  at  law,  including  the  arguments  of  Counsellor 
Botherum  and  Counsellor  Boreum  m  an  action  for  assault  and  bat- 
tery betwixt  John-A-Gull  and  John-A-Gudgeon.'  An  extract  from 
Counsellor  Botherum's  opening  to  the  jury  is  here  given : 

*  Trx  pleadings  state  'that  Jorn-A-Gdu., 
With  enry,  wrath  and  malice  Aill, 
With  swords,  knires,  sticks,  sUTes,  fist  and  bludgeoa. 
Beat,  bruised  and  wounded  JoHN-A-GxTsasoir.* 
First  eonnt's, '  For  that*  with  divers  Jugs, 
To  wit,  twelve  pots,  twelve  cups,  twelve  mngs 
Of  certain  vulgar  drink,  called  toddr, 
Said  Gui.!.  did  sluice  said  GuDOSoir  s  body ; 
The  tecond  count 's  for  '  other  toddy, 
Cast,  flung,  or  hurled  on  Gudokon's  body ; 
To  wit,  his  gold-laced  hat  and  hair  on. 
And  clothes  which  he  had  then  snd  there  on ; 
To  wit,  twelve  Jackets,  twelve  snrtoats, 
Twelve  pantaloons,  twMve  pair  of  boots, 
Which  did  thereby  much  discompose 
Said  Gudoxon's  mouth,  eyes,  ears  and  nose. 
Back,  belly,  neck,  thighs,  feet  and  toes ; 
Bt  which,  and  many  wrongs  unheard  o^ 
His  clotiies  were  spoiled  and  life  despaired  of.' 
To  all  these  counts  the  plea  I  find 
Is  9on  auauk,  and  issue  U  joined.* 

But  perhaps  a  still  more  striking  illustration  is  furnished  in  the  ac- 
tion for  slander.  The  plaintiff  there  expatiates  in  the  most  exalted 
terms  upon  the  singular  purity  of  his  former  reputation,  the  enviable 
and  happy  position  he  enjoyed  in  society,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
he  was  travelling  on  the  high-road  to  a  princely  fortune,  when,  alas  I 
'  the  cruel  spoiler  came,'  and  the  poor  plaintiff  was  hurled  from  his 
proud  estate,  hb  friends  were  estranged,  his  prospects  blighted,  and 
his  heart  was  wrung  and  crushed  to  the  extent  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  and  thereof  he  brings  suit,  etc.*  These  details  are  fre- 
quently spread  out  to  an  enormous  length ;  the  first  three  or  four 
pa^es  being  occupied  by  a  most  interesting  description  of  the  *  plain- 
tiff's  happy  estate  and  condition  ;*  and  setting  forth,  that  in  conse- 
quence or  his  unbending  integrity  and  the  general  excellence  of  his 
character,  his  acquaintance  was  sought  by  tiie  good  and  wise  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country.  '  His  wife  was  unto  hun 
as  a  fruitful  vine,  and  his  children  like  olive-plants  around  his  tabla' 
Then  follows  a  charge  of  the  most  fiendish  malice  and  a  deliberate 
design  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  '  to  vex,  harass,  oppress,  iinpo- 
yerisn  and  wholly  ruin  him  the  said  plaintiff,  to  wit»  at,  etc'    The 
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words  complained  of  are  then  set  forth  and  repeated  again  and  again, 
with  explanatory  innuendoes.  For  instance  :  <  You,  (the  said  plain- 
tiff meaning,)  are  a  thief;  (thereby  meaning,  and  intending  to  be 
understood,  that  the  said  plaintiff  was  a  dishonest  and  disreputable 
person,  and  had  been  and  was  guilty  of  felony.)'  Another  count  fol« 
lows,  in  which  the  words  are  laid  as  spoken  in  the  third  person,  with 
similar  innuendoes ;  then  another,  perhaps,  in  which  there  is  a  slight 
yariation  in  the  phraseology  of  the  slanderous  words ;  and  so  on, 
through  as  many  counts  as  the  pleader  may  think  it  judicious  to  em- 
ploy. 

These  familiar  examples  are  presented  as  a  specimen  of  the  cha- 
racter of  pleadings  generally ;  to  multiply  them  would  be  unneces- 
sary. And  who  will  contend  that  all  this  rigmarole  is  indispi-nsable 
for  the  purposes  of  justice  1  Is  this  the  only  way  in  which  the  ad- 
verse party  and  the  court  can  be  made  distinctly  and  fully  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  controversy  )  On  the  contrary,  does  it  not 
seem  that  its  tendency  is  to  embarrass  the  course  of  legal  proceed, 
ings,  and  render  the  attainment  of  rights  more  difficult  and  uncertain  1 

The  fictions  prevailing  in  the  late  practice  have  been  already  allu- 
ded to.  Some  of  these  were  from  time  to  time  abolished,  and  not 
tlie  slightest  inconvenience  was  the  result.  The  grreater  part  of 
them,  however,  were  tenaciously  retained,  although  there  seems  to  be 
no  valid  reason  why  these  should  have  constituted  exceptions.  These 
fictions  were  defended  as  necessary  parts  of  the  system,  and  the  terms 
'  beautiful'  and  '  ingenious'  were  often  applied  to  them.  But  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  strange  proposition  that  falsehood  is  necessary  for  the  elabo- 
ration of  truth.  If  the  genius  of  the  old  system  really  required  a 
resort  to  these  fictions,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  it  was  itself  ab- 
surd. And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  in  this  connection,  that  one  promi- 
nent fiction  did  in  fact  pervade  the  entire  procedure  of  a  suit,  firom 
its  commencement  to  its  termination ;  which  is,  that  the  parties  are 
supposed  to  be  stating  their  case  orally  to  the  cnurt  This  was  the 
ancient  practice ;  and  when,  for  the  sake  of  greater  accuracy,  written 
pleadings  were  resorted  to,  they  were  framed  upon  the  principle  of 
oral  statements,  and  this  practice  has  always  been  continued. 

The  precise  adaptation  of  the  pleadings  to  the  testimony  which 
was  considered  indispensable,  led  to  the  practice  of  stating  the  cause 
of  action  as  having  originated  in  various  ways.  Thus,  in  an  action 
upon  a  promissory  note,  the  plaintiff  alleges  indebtedness  for  goods 
sold  and  delivered,  or  work  and  labor  done  and  performed;  theii 
fi)llow  what  are  called  *  the  common  money  counts,'  aeclaring  for  mo^ 
Bey  lent ;  for  other  money  paid  for  the  defendant's  use ;  and  for  other 
money  received  by  defenaant  for  plaintiff's  use ;  concluding  with 
the  averment  that  before  the  suit  was  commenced  the  parties  had  an 
interview,  at  which  the  amount  of  the  indebtedness  was  specifically 
liquidated ;  a  copy  of  the  note  is  then  appended,  and  the  defendant 
is  by  a  notice  given  to  understand  that,  after  all,  this  is  the  only  claim 
against  him.  The  advantage  of  these  common  money  counts  was, 
that  if  the  plaintiff  failed  to  prove  the  real  cause  of  indebtedness,  he 
might  stand  some  chance  of  saving  himself  fix>m  being  defisated,  bj 
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falling  back  upon  these  common  counts,  and  showing,  if  lie  could,  the 
liability  of  the  defendant  from  some  other  cause.  Hence  there  was 
seldom  an  action  of  assumpsit  brought  in  which  these  counts  were 
not  resorted  to,  and  without  the  least  regard  to  truth.  The  debt 
may  have  arisen  solely  on  the  purchase  of  a  horse,  and  yet  the  plain- 
tiff pretends  that  it  is  for  any  and  every  thing  else. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  old  system  of  pleading  was  defended 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  necessary  to  elicit  with  precision  the  very 
points  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  court  and  jury ;  and  yet  it  was  so 
contrived  as  to  cover  any  state  of  facts  which  might  be  proved  at  the 
trial.  In  their  notes  the  commissioners  say,  thai  the  extent  to  which 
the  common  counts  are  used  '  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  out  of  eighty- 
nine  cases  taken  at  random  from  the  records  of  the  couits,  eighteen 
had  the  common  counts  alone,  and  forty-two  others  the  same  counts, 
with  copy  of  note,  or  bill  of  exchange  annexed.'  The  answer  of  the 
defendant  was  in  most  instances  of  the  same  general  character,  sim- 
ply denying  the  whole  cause  of  action,  without  apprizing  the  plaintiff 
of  the  real  nature  of  the  defence. 

Prominent  among  the  fictions  of  the  old  practice  was  one  which 
was  appropriately  denominated  '  the  feigned  issue.'  When  in  the 
course  of  equity  proceedings  a  question  of  fact  arose  proper  to  be 
passed  upon  by  a  jury,  a  sham  record  was  made  up  by  a  declaration 
m  which  John  Doe  alleges  that  he  and  Richard  Roe  have  a  bet  pend- 
ing between  them  upon  the  matter  in  question,  and  asseverates  the 
fact  to  be  as  he,  John,  alleges.  To  this  declaration  Richard  pleads 
the  general  issue,  denying  the  asseitions  therein  contained,  and  the 
issue  is  then  tried  by  a  jury,  and  their  finding  remitted  to  the  court  of 
equity.  Several  pages  of  foolscap  are  thus  wasted/  when  it  is  evi- 
dent the  whole  object  may  be  accomplished  in  the  manner  prescribed 
in  the  new  code  of  procedure ;  that  is,  by  an  oi'der  directing  the 
court  to  try  the  matter  in  question. 
I  The  delay  and  expense  attendant  upon  litigation  have  ever  been 

matters  of  deep  and  well-founded  complaint.  Instances  are  not  un- 
common in  which  suits  have  dragged  along  not  only  from  term  to 
term,  but  yeai'  after  year,  to  the  great  hardship  of  paities  and  wit- 
nesses. The  chief  causes  of  these  delays  will,  it  is  believed,  be 
effectually  obviated  in  the  future  practice.  The  evil  of  constandy 
accumulating  costs  will  also  be  materially  remedied  by  the  mode  of 
compensation  which  is  now  prescribed.  Heretofore,  costs  attached 
as  a  matter  of  course  upon  any  service  rendered,  or  supposed  to  be 
rendered,  however  trivial  or  unnecessary.  By  the  new  code,  how- 
ever, costs  are  measured  by  the  substantial  results  secured  in  the 
progress  of  the  suit  That  suitors  will  be  benefitted  by  this  arrange- 
ment is  manifest  from  the  opposition  it  has  met  with  from  that  portion 
of  the  profession  who  are  not  scrupulous  about  the  consideration 
upon  which  their  drafts  upon  their  clients  are  founded. 

In  the  body  of  the  new  code  will  be  found  a  number  of  new  provi- 
sions, intended  more  effectually  to  define  the  remedies  of  parties  and 
to  settle  the  conflicting  decisions  of  the  courts  upon  various  matters 
of  practice.    An  examination  of  the  learned  and  labored  notes  of 
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the  commissioneTB  will  show  the  necessity  which  existed  for  definite 
action  upon  these  subjects.  The  provision,  for  instance,  in  the  statute 
of  limitations  restricting  the  commencement  of  actions  of  assumpsit 
to  six  years  after  the  cause  of  action  accrued,  has  at  times  received  a 
strict  constiiiction  at  the  hands  of  courts,  while  at  others  the  effect  of 
their  decisions  has  been  to  render  it  almost  entirely  inoperative.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  slightest  recognition  of,  or  allusion  to,  the  indebtedness 
has  been  held  sufficient  to  take  the  case  out  of  the  statute.  The  new 
code  gives  the  effect  to  the  limitation  act  which  it  was  doubtless  de- 
sigpned  it  should  possess ;  that  of  a  statute  of  repose ;  and  in  order 
to  release  a  stale  demand  fix)m  its  operation,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
promise  reviving  it  should  be  in  writing. 

Again.  In  the  action  of  replevin,  the  plaintiff,  upon  giving  satis* 
&ctory  security  for  a  return  of  the  property  claimed,  should  return 
be  adjudged,  has  been  allowed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  take  it  out 
of  the  defendant's  possession.  But  there  is  no  good  reason  why  this 
privilege  should  vest  exclusively  in  the  plaintiff  Indeed,  the  other 
party  being  in  possession  is  to  be  presumed  lawfully  so,  until  the 
right  of  the  plaintiff  is  finally  established.  Provision  is  therefore 
made  for  the  retention  of  the  property  claimed  upon  his  executing  a 
similar  bond  to  that  required  before  delivery  to  the  plaintiff. 

The  intricate  proceedings  in  relation  to  arrest  and  bail  have  been 
ereatly  condensed  and  simplified ;  and  a  provision  has  been  intro- 
duced which  gives  a  paity  on  arrest  the  privilege  of  depositing  mo- 
ney to  the  amount  named  in  the  order  of  arrest,  in  lieu  or  bail. 
Provision  has  also  been  made  for  the  more  speedy  adjudication  of 
litigated  cases,  by  reference  in  proper  cases,  and  by  trial  before  a 
judge  where  the  parties  choose  to  dispense  with  a  jury.  The  latter 
arrangement  must  greatly  diminish  die  trouble,  delay  and  expense 
w^hich  have  ever  been  the  consequences  of  trial  by  jury.  The  man- 
ner of  obtaining  an  inspection  or  copies  of  papers  necessary  to  the 
pleadings  or  trial  is  rendered  very  simple  and  direct;  and  either 
party  may  call  the  other  as  a  witness  in  the  cause. 

Various  other  changes  have  been  introduced,  which  it  is  believed 
w^ill  be  found  to  be  of  great  practical  utility.  Indeed,  no  one  can 
examine  the  proposed  system  without  being  convinced  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  commissioners  has  been  solely  to  facilitate  the  attainment 
of  legal  remedies.  With  this  view  they  have  aimed  at  the  abroga- 
tion m  '  every  form  and  proceeding  not  necessary  to  ascertain  and 
preserve  the  rights  of  parties.'  They  practically  recognize  the  only 
test  of  the  right  of  a  party  to  his  legitimate  remedy  to  be  whether  he 
presents  a  sufiicient  legal  right,  and  a  violation  or  withholding  of  that 
right  by  the  party  complained  against.  For  the  technical,  unintelli- 
gible and  voluminous  pleadings  heretofore  in  use,  they  substitute  a 
statement  of  the  facts  constituting  the  cause  of  action  or  defence, 
truly, '  in  plain  and  concise  language,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ena- 
ble a  person  of  ordinary  understanding  to  know  what  is  intended.' 

The  commissioners  are  entitled  to  great  praise  for  their  zealous, 
and  it  may  be  added,  fearless  devotion  to  the  duty  assigned  them. 
These  gentlemen  have  been  long  and  favorably  known,  not  only  to 
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the  profession,  but  to  the  people  at  large ;  and  it  is  generaUy  con- 
ceded that  a  more  judicious  selection  pould  not  have  been  made.  It 
is  gratifying  too  to  know  that  the  system  they  propose  has  received 
the  approbation  of  many  distinguished  jurists ;  although  there  are 
some  who  profess  to  regard  it  as  too  radical  and  sweeping  in  its  cha- 
racter, and  venture  to  predict  its  failure  to  answer  even  the  most  mo- 
derate expectations  of  its  friends. 

No  calamitous  consequences,  however,  are  feared  by  the  advocates 
of  this  experiment  The  plan  proposed  was  submitted  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  highest  legal  talent  in  our  State,  and  their  suggestions 
were  respectfully  and  maturely  considered  by  the  commisaionerB. 
They  have  also  had  a  full  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  tone  of  public  sentiment  generally,  through  the  medium  of  the 
press ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remai'k,  that  in  that  quarter,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  scarcely  a  show  of  opposition  has  been  made  to  the 
contemplated  reform.  No  doubt  exists  as  to  whether  the  community 
demand  reform.  That  is  irrevocably  decreed ;  and  they  look  with 
the  utmost  confidence  to  the  disdnguished  gentlemen  selected  for  the 
performance  of  this  laborious  and  responsible  duty  for  a  system  of 
legal  remedies/ which,  in  the  facilities  it  shall  provide  for  the  speedy 
attainment  of  substantial  justice,  shall  reflect  lustre  and  dignity  upon 
the  jurisprudenee  of  the  '  Empire  State.'  k. 
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Sad  was  the  hour  when  for  the  sea 

My  Willie  left  his  home ! 
The  day  was  hriffhi  with  spring's  delight, 

But  round  my  heart  was  gloom : 
I  thought  on  ocean's  perils  wil(^, 

The  changes  too  of  years ; 
That  wateiB  wide  should  us  drride 

Forever,  were  my  feaxa. 

I  see  hhn  as  at  parting,  now ; 

His  calm  and  manly  air  ; 
Hjs  eye  that  glowed,  no  tear  bestowed. 

Yet  sorrow  still  was  there: 
He  grasped  me  warmly  by  the  hand, 

He  murmured  but  my  name, 
The  words  were  few  at  our  adieu, 

For  words  we  could  not  frame. 

The  wind  blows  freshly  from  the  sea, 

A  ship  is  off  the  shore ; 
But,  ah !  I  know  no  breeze  will  blow 

To  waft  poor  Willie  o'er. 
Full  low  on  ocean's  bed  he  lies. 

Above  the  billow's  play ; 
The  waters  wide  will  us  divide 

UntU  the  judgment  day! 
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THE       HO^L      OF      THE      NOKTH-WIND 


k.     •  W  A  V. 


Mt  home  is  in  the  caves 

'Mon^  icy  northern  waves, 

Where  the  famished  white-bear  raves, 

Beyond  the  Spitzberg  moontain ; 
Where  through  long  summer  days 
The  ice-berg  gleams  and  plays 
With  the  cold  sun^s  level  rays, 

Like  the  frozen  jet  of  a  fountain. 


And  while  the  daylight  dim 
Lurks  on  the  horizon's  brim, 
Calmly  the  fields  I  skim,      * 

Nor  ruffle  aught  before  me  \ 
But  when  o'er  angry  seas 
Flash  the  fierce  Hyades, 
Then  calmness  from  me  flees, 

And  the  old  Noise  rt»ge  comes  o*er  i 


Then  the  icy  billows  roar, 
And  my  fierce  wrath  I  pour 
On  the  bold  Norway  shore. 

Like  a  vexed  ghost,  resting  never ; 
Lashing  the  waves  to  foam, 
I  drive  the  ship,  bound  home, 
Into  the  dark  Maelstrom, 

To  whirl  and  sink  forever. 


They  know  me  'mong  the  gray 

Hills  of  Siberia, 

Where  the  heart-sick  exiles  stray 

Through  forests  bleak  and  hoary) 
And  o'er  the  upland  plain 
Blasting  the  half-ripe  grain 
With  which  they  sow  in  vain 

The  Kamtchatkian  promontory* 


And  on  far  Labrador, 
Screaming  along  its  shore, 
I  make  the  hoarse  waves  roar 

With  never-ceasing  clamor ; 
Their  homes  to  earth  I  beat, 
And  rack  the  wolves'  retreat, 
Using  thf  hail  and  sleet 

As  the  god  Tsoa  used  his  hammer'. 
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The  merchant,  leeking  gain, 
Defies  the  Northern  main, 
Steering  by  Charies*fl  Warn 

Thnmgh  waters  coldly  flaahing ; 
Then  I  loose  my  ahiieking  blaat ; 
Cracks  the  eomplaining  mast, 
And  the  ice-berg  hnrries  past. 

The  ship  to  min  dashing. 


Southward  in  wrath  I  go, 
Bearing  the  ice  and  snow 
Where  the  Rhme  waters  flow. 

Wide  spreading  consternation  } 
And  my  bowlings  loud  and  shrill 
Both  fflen  and  valley  fill, 
And  the  everlasting  hill 

Rocks  to  its  deep  foondation. 


The  hnnter  comes  not  back 
Wl^en  I  sweep  his  moontam-track, 
Hnnying  the  dark  clond-rack 

Throi^rh  skies  red-hued  and  asure  ^ 
And  where  the  clear  and  deep 
Waves  of  the  Amo  sleep. 
With  gathered  strength  I  sweep 

Freeh  from  the  Alpine  glacier. 


I  howl  across  the  way 

Of  the  traveller,  old  and  gray, 

Fhnn  his  homeward  path  astray ; 

He  sinks  in  death  unfriended ; 
Then  from  the  driving  sleet 
I  weave  his  winding-sheet ; 
He  may  rest  his  weary  feet. 

For  his  wanderings  are  ended. 


Sadly  the  peasant  sire 
Collects  his  children  nigher 
The  half-fed  cottage-fire, 

And  there  they  shrink  and  shiver ; 
For  they  hear  my  rude  storm-tone 
Through  crack  and  crevice  groaB, 
And  in  the  chinmey  moan. 

And  the  strong  beams  quake  and  quiver. 


I  oome  in  Autumn's  reign 

Across  the  smilinff  plain« 

With  the  Frost-King  in  my  train, 

And  the  cold  and  wintery  weather ; 
Clouds  hide  the  azure  sphere ; 
The  leaves  grow  brown  and  sere. 
And  the  flowen  disappear ; 

They  perish  all,  tb{f»ther. 
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Mine  is  the  dreary  hour 
When  gloomy  tempesta  lower, 
Stretchmg  my  aim  of  power, 

The  great  and  strong  defying: 
I  shriek  'mcng  mins  old, 
Crashing  the  ivy  fold, 
And  moan  thnmgfa  the  midnight  oold 

A  dirge  for  the  old  year  dying. 


But  when  retnnis  the  spring, 
And  birds  begin  to  sing. 
And  borne  on  flowery  wing 

Comes  back  the  hriflfat-eyed  Floea, 
I  seek  my  Northern  elime, 
And  dwell  with  the  giant  Tbstm 
In  the  caves  of  J6tunheim, 

By  the  golden-spiked  Anrara. 
OamAfidgt,  AprU  1«,  1848. 
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XV     TWO     rAAT*  :    rAMT      VZH9T. 


<  WHxmx  doei  the  Mm! 
Consent  her  louring  liney  to  restrain  t 
Upon  the  wide  creatfon't  atmoct  there 
Bhe  atandeth,  and  the  dreadfhl  apace  beyond 
Contemplatea,  half  recoiling :  nathleaa  cTown 
The  gloomy  void,  aatoniah'd,  yet  unqneU'd, 
Bhe  plangeth.    Empyrian  tracta, 
Where  happy  aoola  beyond  thdr  conesTe  heeTon 
Abide,  the  then  explores,  whence  purer  light 
For  eonntleaa  agea  traTela  through  the  abyaa 
Nor  hath  in  aight  of  mortala  yet  arrived.'  Axbvubb. 

MiDmoHT,  solitude  and  death !  How  the  stern  realities  of  the  in- 
visible world  congeal  the  heart  as  we  approximate  to  them,  and 
dampen  the  atmosphere  of  this  warm  and  social  being !  Even  the 
natural  creation  partakes  of  our  depression  in  scenes  like  these,  and 
wears  a  mantle  of  blacker  melancholy.  Darkness  profound  and 
awful  reposes  like  a  deep  lethargy  upon  the  landscape.  Yonder 
rising  cloud  uufolds  its  leaden  skirts  like  a  funeral  pall,  and  seems 
pregnant  with  sorrow.  Sombre  and  silent,  the  surrounding  city  re- 
sembles a  vast  burial  place.  Grim  walls,  rayless  windows,  deserted 
streets  and  half-seen  spires  possess  the  very  spirit  of  loneliness ;  while 
the  heavy  tread  of  a  passing  watchman  renders  desolation,  if  possi- 
ble, more  oppressive.  The  howling  cur,  the  moaning  wind,  the 
creaking  of  that  unfastened  shutter,  are  things,  at  this  moment,  of 
terror.  These  apartments,  recently  the  arena  of  gayety  and  splen- 
dor, now  faintly  illuminated  with  the  sickly  light  of  an  untrimmed 
lamp ;  these  appendages  of  taste  and  luxury,  now  unoccupied  and 
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partly  obscured  by  heavy  shadows ;  his  fanciful  time-piece,  that 
now  ticks  unnoticed,  and  knells  the  gloomy  hours  iinheened,  remmd 
me  too  painfully  of  the  transitoriness  of  human  felicity  and  grandeur. 
Communing  thus  with  myself,  and  removing  from  beside  the  dead 
where  I  had  been  a  watcher,  I  looked  forth  toward  the  east,  earn- 
estly desiring  the  approach  of  moiTiing.  The  earliest  herald  of  day 
was  trembling  above  the  mountains,  and  consonant  with  the  object 
and  occasion,  my  musings  partook  of  the  mysterious  and  supernatu- 
ral. *  Alas  !*  thought  I,  *  that  man  with  his  insatiable  thirst  for  know- 
ledge, and  to  gratify  which  he  originally  periled  so  much,  should 
continue  almost  the  finite  being  which  he  was  created  !  Why  have 
none  returned  from  the  *  Spirit  land'  to  inspire  us  with  the  wonders 
which  they  have  witnessed  ]  What  has  prevented  Franklin  from 
ftilfilling  the  engagement  made  with  his  friend  to  i-e-visit  this  sphere 
and  impart  some  information  of  that  beyond  ?  Wherefore,  since  the 
dead  may  not  return,  are  we  tlebarred  Uie  privilege  of  tracking  them 
to  their  ethereal  dwellings,  and  learning  their  employments  and  plea- 
sures 1  Good  men  were  once  permitted  to  behold  the  glories  of 
paradise  previous  to  their  eternal  journey  thither.  Are  there  none 
now  worthy  of  that  lofty  antepast  ]  Has  the  world  deteriorated  so 
far  since  that  era,  that  we  must  ever  remain  ignorant,  save  from  vague 
revelations,  of  what  awaits  us  beyond  the  sepulchre  1  Oh  for  *  the 
wings  of  the  morning !'  Oh  for  some  chariot  of  cloud  and  tempest 
which  might  waft  the  eager  soul  fi-om  its  present  dull  and  circum- 
scribed abode,  to  the  vast  area  which  stretches  away  to  eternity  !' 

*  Come  then  with  me,'  said  a  voice,  *  and  surfeit  your  spirit  with 
wonders.'  I  looked  up,  and  saw  a  man  in  dark  apparel,  possessing  a 
grave  but  affable  countenance,  and  an  eye  which  beamed  with  an 
unearthly  lustre. 

*  Since  Sacred  Writ  has  proved  insufficient  to  satisfy  your  yearnings 
for  the  secrets  of  after  life,'  continued  he,  *  I  should  probably  receive 
little  attention  and  less  credit  for  the  marvels  which  I  might  reveal. 
But  follow,  and  view  for  yourself  the  horrors  of  the  nether  world,  and 
the  ecstacies  of  its  antipode.' 

Immediately  without  volition  I  found  myself  pursuing  his  footsteps. 
We  descended  into  an  immense  cavern,  and  beneath  its  colossal 
arches  threaded  our  way  to  the  earth's  centre.  Astonished  at  my 
speed,  far  exceeding  all  my  powers  of  locomotion  at  any  other  period, 
and  with  strength  undiminished  by  fatigue,  I  rushed  after  my  leader. 
Anivinff  at  a  vast  arch  which  served  as  an  outlet  into  a  dark  un^- 
thomable  abyss,  Claii-voyant,  for  that  was  my  companion's  name,  made 
sundry  passes  over  my  head  and  his  own.  Forthwith  I  saw  two  bo- 
dies resembling  closely  those  with  which  we  commenced  our  journey 
lying  side  by  side  upon  the  stony  floor  of  the  cavern,  and  by  an  inex- 
plicable paradox,  I  stood  up  invisible  to  myself,  and  unable  to  discover 
my  companion. 

*  Fear  not,*  said  he  ;  *  we  leave  these  old  tenements  until  our  re- 
turn. You  are  now,  in  common  with  myself,  wholly  spiritual,  and 
can  traverse  the  subtlest  element.     Let  us  advance.' 

Extending  my  glance  forward,  I  beheld  a  bridge  of  immense  lengtli 
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and  pToportiotis.  It  seemed  of  adamant,  and  of  a  span  so  lofty  that 
the  tumultuous  clouds  beneath  appeared  soft  and  mdistinct  as  the 
spray  in  the  vortex  of  an  unfathomable  cataract 

<  This  structure/  said  I,  inquiringly,  '  from  its  ponderous  strength 
would  seem  capable  of  bearing  the  weight  of  a  universe.' 

'  Why  should  we  put  off  our  bodies  to  cross  it  V 

'  None  but  spirits,'  roplied  my  guide, '  traverse  this  thoroughfare, 
and  we  must  conform  to  usage ;  beside,  this  atmosphere  wouM  not 
sustain  a  corporeal  creature,  and  had  we  brought  our  earthly  systems 
with  us  we  should  have  forfeited  them  forever.' 

Beyond  me,  far  as  my  enlarged  and  quickened  vision  could  discern, 
it  seemed  for  hundreds  of  miles,  the  bridge  was  suspended  over  an 
ocean  of  wild  and  angry  tempests,  at  times  belching  hail  and  light- 
ning, and  again  pouring  along  in  a  deep  black  flood  that  resembled 
congealed  aarkness.  Its  piers  were  formed  of  various  substances 
roughly  thrown  together,  yet  wedged  compactly  into  masses  of  en- 
during solidity.  Occasionally  it  received  the  support  of  a  mountain- 
ous iceberg,  the  peaks  of  which  ascended  to  a  dizzy  altitude  and 
sparkled  with  shining  and  variegated  rays.  Elsewhere  it  was  poised 
upon  petrified  vapor,  the  fantastic  shapes  of  which  reminded  the  spec- 
tator of  a  Briareus,  or  an  Atlas,  antagonizing  with  the  volume  of  a 
world.  Here  and  there  it  was  buoyed  up  by  sooty  rocks,  which 
aeemed,  from  their  position  and  contour,  to  have  been  disgorged  from 
infinity  by  the  throes  of  anarchy  and  chaos. 

Against  the  dome  of  space,  which  confronted  us,  there  flashed  at 
intervals  a  strong  red  blaze,  similar  in  motion  and  activity  to  an  Au- 
rora Borealis.  but  more  intense  and  diffused.  This  affoi^ed  us*  suffi- 
cient light,  and  tinged  the  bridge  with  a  color  like  blood.' 

*  Yonder,'  said  my  companion, '  where  you  behold  those  fitful  scin- 
tillations, lies  the  dominion  of  Hell.  This  is  the  original  causeway 
constructed  by  Sin  and  Death,  in  the  track  of  ^^atan  from  pandemo- 
nium to  the  garden  of  Eden.  It  is  now  a  great  thoroughfare  ;  thou- 
sands pass  it  hourly,  and  the  Prince  of  Evil  goes  over  it  from  and  to 
our  world  constantly.  When  earth  becomes  the  theatre  of  an  extra- 
ordinary outrage,  he  not  unfrequently  traverses  this  highway  with  an 
immense  cortege  of  infernal  spirits.  And  behold  what  a  countless 
throng  of  emigrants  from  our  planet,  are  now  journeying  with  us !' 
Surveying  as  he  spoke  a  motley  crowd  which  was  pressing  forward, 
I  discovered  among  them  some  bearing  a  near  resemblance  to  indi- 
viduals once  much  respected  in  society,  and  whom  I  little  anticipated 
meeting  with  under  such  disparaging  circumstances.  Either  over- 
looking us,  or  disinclined  for  a  recognition,  we  exchanged  no  saluta- 
tions. 

Proceeding,  my  companion  pointed  out  to  me  many  curiosities  which 
in  my  perturbation  would  oUierwise  have  been  unnoticed.  Lying 
near  an  abutment  was  a  prodigious  beetle  several  cubits  in  length, 
and  with  a  head  cut  from  a  huge  block  of  granite. 

'  That,'  said  he, '  is  the  mace  with  which  Death  compacted  the  ag- 
gregated soil  while  erecting  this  fabric.  This  heap  of  concrete  msU 
ter  is  a  portion  of  the  '  asphaltic  slime'  which  served  as  mortar,  and 
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that  broad  tablet  of  iron  is  the  anvil  upon  which  Mulciber,  with  his 
sledges  and  thunder-bolts,  wrought  the  ponderous  bolts  and  braces.* 
'  Observe  also/  continued  mj  conductor, '  the  trophies  with  which 
the  royal  stockholder  of  this  hanging  turnpike  has  at  different  periods 
since  the  creation  embellished  the  same.  Here  is  the  altar  which 
Cain  built,  and  upon  it  reposes  the  club  which  slew  his  brother.  This 
goblet,  which  you  behold  brimming  over  with  fiery  liquid,  is  the  same 
which  transformed  the  husbandman  Noah  into  a  helpless  inebriate. 
Placed  at  regular  intervals  you  notice  the  hideous  idols  which  Solo- 
mon debased  his  wisdom  and  manhood  to  worship.  There  smoulders 
a  half-extinguished  faggot,  plucked  from  the  auto  da/e  o£  s,  Protes- 
tant christian ;  and  above  it,  tastefully  arranged,  are  the  scourges,  red 
hot  pincers,  chains  and  wheels  which  tore  the  flesh  and  mangled  the 
limbs  of  saints  long  since  beatified.  Nothing  however  appears  dis- 
posed of  with  more  insolent  pomp  and  bolder  blazonry  than  the 
*  thirty  pieces  of  silver,'  which  you  perceive  scattered  at  the  base  of 
the  statue  of  Mammon,  and  claiming  attention  by  a  sarcastic  inscrip- 
tion.  But  let  us  hasten ;  we  have  leagues  yet  untravelled.  Hurrying 
after  the  speaker,  my  progress  was  momentarily  checked  by  striking 
my  foot  against  a  large  square  impediment  which  occupied  almost 
the  centre  of  the  bridge,  and  which  intuitively  I  paused  to  inspect 

*  Ah  !'  resumed  my  friend,  observing  my  curiosity,  'you  have  en- 
countered that  which  has  ruined  the  eternal  felicity  of  many  other- 
wise excellent  fellow  creatures.'  That  hard  mass  which  had  nearly 
caused  you  a  fall,  is  what  on  earth  is  termed  a  <  stumbling  block.' 
'  Thousands  in  their  moral  walk  tumble  over  it,  and  few  ever  recover 
their  direct  cai-eer  to  virtue.'  Communing  thus  with  each  other,  we 
at  leneth  obtained  a  commanding  view  of  the  Infernal  Metropolis. 
Instead  however  of  finding  it  nrt  about  with  a  fiery  lake,  as  1  had 
anticipated,  I  was  much  relieved  by  remarking  that  it  crowned  a  gen- 
tle slope,  enamelled  with  flowers,  and  irrigated  by  clear  and  babblbg 
cascades.  The  flames  noticed  at  a  distance  now  discovered  them- 
selves to  be  beacons  upon  the  summits  of  bronzed  and  massive  watch- 
towers.  Perceiving  my  desire  for  information,  Clairvoyant  explained : 

*  Yonder  hill,'  said  he,  '  contains  the  *  mine'  from  which  *  Pandemo- 
nium arose ;  the  meadows  surrounding  it  are  warmed  into  vegeta- 
tion by  an  exhaustles§  volcano  beneath.  Seemingly  beautiful,  those 
flowers  are  nevertheless  immortal  ag^ony  to  the  touch  or  smelL  They 
were  conjured  from  the  sulphuric  soil  by  the  spells  of  crime  and  athe- 
ism. They  are  stained  with  the  blood  of  plague-smitten  souls  and 
bedewed  with  the  tears  of  unavailing  remorse,  while  the  streams  that 
meander  among  them  are  fervid  with  liquid  poison,  and  indeed  are 
nothing  more  dian  the  sluices  of  Satan's  still-houses.  Examine  as 
you  pass,  and  you  will  discern  serpents  squirming  upon  their  shallow 
beds,  and  groups  of  malignant  imps  crouching  alon^  their  borders.' 

Leaving  the  bridge,  we  speedily  reached  Sie  '  triple  gate'  of  the 
city,  which  was  standing  wiae  open,  just  as  it  was  lefl  six  thousand 
years  ago  by  the  egress  of  Satan.  Here  my  guide,  after  assuring  me 
that  we  were  invisible  and  intangible  to  the  swarms  of  populace  about 
us,  and  enjoining  strict  silence,  beckoned  me  forward.    Entering  the 
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prrncipal  street,  we  proceeded  along  pavements  of  asphaltum  and 
under  by  no  means  gloomy  or  inelegant  buildhigs.  Sights  and  noises 
like  those  usually  met  with  in  affluent  marts  saluted  us  as  we  ad- 
Tanced.  I  began  to  think  that  my  companion  had  mistaken  our 
destination.  Among  the  Babel  of  sounds  which  almost  stunned  the 
traveller  was  one  ^  from  displeasing.  A  fine  choreal  chime  of  bells 
rang  out  a  lively  and  dulcet  air,  that  seemed  to  fill  all  space  with  sil- 
very circles  of  harmony.  Desirous  of  making  inquiry  concerning 
them,  I  was  nevertheless  forced  by  my  companion's  injunction  to 
marvel  in  muteness ;  but  having  spiritual  attnbutes,  and  conceiving 
my  wish,  he  at  once  relieved  me  by  conferring  the  sought-for  informa- 
tion without  language.  In  fine,  he  had  only  to  think,  and  my  under- 
standing at  once  grasped  the  idea. 

From  his  information  I  learned  that  the  chime  had  recommended 
itself  to  the  Prince  of  Darkness  from  the  fact  of  having  proclaimed 
the  bloody  signal  which  consigned  so  many  unarmed  and  unsuspect- 
ing Protestants  to  barbarous  and  indiscriminate  slaughter  upon  '  St. 
Bartholomew's  Day.'  Satan  had  exchanged  counteneits  for  the  ori- 
ginals, and  the  latter  now  adorned  the  belfry  of  his  palace.  Their 
syren  voices  seemed  admirably  appropriate  for  their  present  purposes, 
since  their  holy  christening  had  been  so  irredeemably  proraned. 
Passing  up  and  down  the  thoroughfare,  with  little  regard  to  the  safety 
or  convenience  of  pedestrians — numbers  of  whom  were  crushed 
under  their  wheels — 'several  war-chariots  were  noticed.  These  once 
belonged  to  mighty  conquerors,  who  had  strewn  earth  with  desola- 
tion, and  reared  for  themselves  stupendous  monuments  of  human 
wretchedness.  Of  course  Appolyon's  lien  upon  them  was  indisf>utar 
ble.  The  comers  of  the  streets  were  embellished  by  sundry  antique 
whipping-posts,  painted  intensely  blue,  and  surmounted  with  effigies 
of  decrepit  old  women ;  emblematical  of  idiotic  crones,  who,  under 
the  accusation  of  witchcraft,  and  bound  to  these  insienia  of  civiliza- 
tion, had  suffered  the  tortures  of  the  scourge.  Lucifer  rejoices  in 
cruelty,  and  is  most  gratified  when  it  receives  the  sanction  of  mis- 
taken piety.  Numberless  shops  and  warehouses  solicited  the  atten- 
tion of  purchasers.  Several  we  entered,  and  found  as  much  to 
eratify  the  virtuoso  as  the  mere  trifler.  One  tradesman  offered  the 
identical  necklace  secreted  by  some  member  of  the  unfortunate 
Louis  the  Sixteenth's  family ;  the  fraud  ultimately  lavine  an  empire 
in  carnage  and  horror.  Another  exhibited  the  ring  which  Elizabeth 
gave  the  Earl  of  Essex ;  the  retention  of  which  by  the  Countess  of 
Nottingham  brought  that  nobleman  to  the  scaffold.  Farther  on  we 
examined  the  royal  robes  in  which  Henry  the  Eighth  witnessed  the 
burning  of  Lambert,  alias  John  Nicolson,  the  conscientious  but  sel^ 
sufficient  school-master,  who  ventured  to  discuss  theological  matters 
with  his  majesty.  At  a  stationer's  we  fi>und  the  deadb-warrant  of 
Servetus  and  an  assortment  of  ffriffin's  quDls,  with  one  of  which  the 
fiital  instniment  was  written  and  signed.  These  were  evidentlv  in 
much  demand,  and  the  shop-keeper  mformed  a  customer — who  from 
portraits  I  supposed  to  be  a  great  philosopher — that  they  were  used 
Dy  Byron  while  inditing  his  '  Vision  of  Judgment'    Copies  of  this 
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work,  it  may  be  added,  were  freely  circulated  in  Helldom.  Theae 
tradesmen  were  from  the  ranks  of  such  as  had  enriched  themselyes 
in  another  state  of  existence  by  fraudulent  dealings,  by  false  accounts 
and  swindling  &ilures.  For  them  was  reserved  the  bitter  retribution 
of  having  their  names  execrated  after  death,  their  coffers  wasted  by 
profligate  and  improvident  heirs,  while  in  Hell  they  were  obliged  to 
renew  their  odious  labors,  without  remuneration  or  respite. 

A  broker's  table  was  decorated  with  lots  of  counterfeit  coin,  many 
of  which  had  consigned  their  authors  to  the  gallows.  Among  these 
were  distinguishable  specimens  of  currency  debased  by  avaricious  or 
prodigd  rulers.  We  noticed  several  brazen  noses,  and  the  *  Iron 
Dollar'  imposed  upon  his  subjects  by  a  monarch  who  had  squandered 
the  national  treasury  in  useless  and  bloody  campaigns.  Beside  these, 
he  had  quantities  of  notes,  through  the  instrumentality  of  which 
knavish  financiers  once  scattered  want  and  distress  among  flourishing 
communities  and  happy  families.  Poverty  is  one  of  Satan's  agents, 
not  less  powerful  than  lucre.  Both  are  productive  of  crime  by  their 
excess,  and  of  course  would  find  places  in  this  arcana  of  evil.  '  Jacob's 
Pottage,'  with  whichTa  famishing  brother  was  defrauded  of  his  birth- 
right, was  '  served  up  at  all  hours'  in  the  different  refectories,  and 
the  '  forbidden  fruit'  fay  in  heaps  upon  every  green-grocer's  platform. 
There  was  no  end  of  licentious  pictures,  prints  or  books,  or  of  works 
libelling  Deity  and  opposing  His  government  All  were  stamped 
with  Satan's  coat-of-arms ;  but  « The  Age  of  Reason,'  « Taylor^s 
Diegeses,' '  Hume  on  Miracles,'  some  German  volumes  on  Revela* 
tion,  the  *  Mormon  Bible,'  and  hundreds  of  filthy  plays  and  novels, 
were  thickly  covered  with  gilt,  and  boi*e  prominent  marks  of  Satan's 
approval. 

Entering  a  theatre,  we  were  entertained  by  Mahomet  and  his  cooi- 
fidential  fnends  and  advisers  with  a  farce  founded  upnn  hia  lying 
visions  and  absurd  translations.  Performing  apparently  under  great 
restraint,  they  were  still  farther  perplexed  and  agitated  by  the  riotous 
behavior  of  the  audience,  who  cast  various  missUes  at  the  actors,  aod 
compelled  them  to  repeat,  until  they  sank  down  through  exhaustion, 
and  implored  a  higher  tribunal  to  shield  them  with  eternal  annihila- 
tion. My  cicerone  gave  me  to  understand  that,  although  the  molti- 
tude  knew  with  terrible  truth  the  &llacy  of  his'  dog^mas  and  the 
hypocrisy  of  his  principles,  yet  they  assaulted  the  false  prophet  not 
as  an  act  of  retribution  but  because  they  revelled  in  tormenting. 

From  thence  we  passed  to  what  seemed  a  criminal  court.  A  mise- 
rable ruffian  occupied  the  prisoner's  box,  charged  with  offences  com- 
mitted while  in  the  body,  and  which  the  lawyer  for  the  crown  insisted 
had  escaped  punishment  in  the  other  world.  His  counsel,  on  the 
contrary,  asserted  his  innocence  in  certain  matters,  and  in  othen  ooa- 
tended  that  he  had  suffered  sufficiently  to  exonerate  him  firom  fiother 

Penalties.  The  judge,  who  resembled  Jeffreys  or  Bonner,  it  was 
ifficult,  owing  to  his  contorted  features,  to  say  which  the  most,  as 
might  be  anticipated  in  '  a  region  where  mercy  never  comes,'  strongly 
charged  a  cut-throat  looking  jury  against  the  culprit,  and  he 
eondemned  to  extraordinary  agoay.    Immodialalji  to  my  i 
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meiit,  the  cronrd  seized  upon  the  vaiious  officials  of  the  courts  brought 
foith  engine^  of  torture,  and  I  escaped  from  the  scene  amid  the 
shrieks  of  the  lacerated  yictims ;  such  shrieks  as  none  but  the  damned 
could  utter. 

Clairvo jant  was  again  interpreter :  '  The  judge  was  a  fiend  while 
living ;  the  jury  have  frequeutly  expedited  a  hanging  to  return  to 
their  cards  or  bottle,  and  have  taken  bribes  without  stmt  or  remorse. 
The  attorneys  were  legal  pirates,  who  robbed  the  friendless  and  un- 
protected, extorted  damages  from  the  guiltless,  defended  villains  for 
money,  peijured  their  consciences  for  clients,  and  grew  rich  by  out- 
rage. In  hell  they  are  forced  to  pursue  their  now  detested  vocation, 
and  to  suffer  among  themselves  the  pangs  which  they  infficted  upon 
others.  Nevertheless,  the  mob  entertain  no  sense  of  law  or  justice ; 
for  although  they  visit  former  sins  upon  these  creatures,  you  perceive,* 
continued  my  companion,  '  they  release  the  accused,  who  perhaps  is 
not  less  guilty.  Hemember  then  what  has  been  previously  stated; 
that  every  thing  here  is  transacted  with  a  view  to  making  the  wretched- 
ness deeper  and  more  universal.' 

Gliding  along  the  crowded  highway,  we  saw  a  heavily-loaded  wain, 
drawn  by  a  single  horse,  approaching.  Staggering  with  his  burden, 
the  overtasked  animal  was  urged  along  by  a  goad  armed  with  scor- 
pions' stings,  and  wielded  by  a  personification  of  all  that  was  brutal 
and  demoniac.  The  harness  of  the  quadruped,  composed  of  plates 
and  strips  of  red-hot  iron,  hissed  with  his  scathing  flesh,  ana  was 
luminous  with  flame.  Groaning  at  every  step,  the  beast  champed 
his  bit  fiercely,  disgorging  as  he  went  broken  teeth  and  clots  of 
bloody  foam.  Remarking  my  emotion  at  the  sickening  spectacle, 
my  companion  explained  the  mystery.  A  ruffiab,  notorious  for  cru- 
elty to  his  horses  and  his  family,  upon  his  ingress  to  the  home  of  devils 
had  been  transformed  into  the  animal  just  describcKl.  His  son,  trained 
by  his  wicked  progenitor  to  every  vice,  a  confirmed  thief,  inebriate, 
and  at  last  a  murderer,  soon  followed  his  father.  To  him  the  thong 
was  gi%'en  ;  and  while  his  senior  is  thus  expiating  bis  parental  delin- 
quencies and  merciless  deeds,  the  son  stalks  horror-stricken  by  his 
side,  compelled  to  be  the  avenger  of  their  mutual  Enormities. 

Several  princes  and  potentates  strode  with  melancholy  air  along 
the  pavements.  Among  them,  distinguished  by  their  sensual  or  piti- 
less expression  of  physiogntfmy,  were  many  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
some  of  the  kicrgs  of  England,  France  and  Spain,  and  numbers  of 
barbarian  chieftains.  The  monsters  of  Italy,  Greece  and  Hesperia 
were  hciwever  for  the  most  part  condemned  to  drudge  in  the  kitchen 
of  his  Satanic  highness  ;  a  post  conferred  upon  them  for  the  predi^ 
lections  which  during  life  tney  manifested  lor  roasting,  boiling  and 
baking  their  subjects. 

Occupying  the  position  of  head-banker,  Judas  Iscariot  sat  sur- 
rounded by  heaps  of  money.  Doomed  forever  to  the  monotonous 
task  of  counting  treasures  which  constantly  accumulated  beneath  his 
hands,  he  was  nevehheless  prevented  from  using  any,  and  experi- 
enced pinching  want  in  the  midst  of  abundance.  Each  coin  that  he 
told  added  firesb  horror  to  his  visage  and  weighed  down  his  ^ul  with 
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heavier  despair.    Indeed,  every  coontenance  in  itmdearUk  plaee 
was  marked  with  6yt1  passions,  wo  and  terror. 

Emerging  from  the  naunts  of  business,  we  entered  a  street  Hned 
with  substantial  dwellings,  and  introduced  ourselves  to  the  saloons  of 
a  gi*and  mansion.  Without  regarding  whither  my  stepa  tended,  for 
they  were  impelled  by  an  irresistible  agency,  I  found  myself  stand* 
ing  by  a  auperb  couch,  on  which  reclincNi  what  might  have  been  con- 
sidered, but  for  the  malignity  of  her  looks,  a  beautiful  woman.  A 
middle-aged  man  sat  upon  an  ottoman  hard  by,  and  extended  a  cup 
filled  wiu  some  tinted  fluid  toward  the  female.  Instantly  a  nnewy 
arm  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder,  his  jaws  were  wrenched  open,  and 
the  contents  of  the  vessel  poured  into  his  mouth.  Fire  burst  from 
his  eyes,  ears  and  nostrils,  and  with  a  yell  of  agony  he  rushed  finoa 
the  building. 

Engaged  in  rendering  the  healing-art  anhservient  to  vice  and 
crime,  this  physician,  for  such  he  formerly  was,  had  destroyed  maay 
lives ;  and  m  endeavoring  to  hide  the  infamy  of  a  paramonr,  bad  dis- 
missed her  polluted  spirit '  unanoinied  and  unannealed'  to  this  dreary 
domain.  Hourly  he  presents  the  nauseous' draught  to  her  shudder- 
ing lips,  and  then  is  himself  forced  to  imbibe  the  corrosive  dacmnation ! 

Numerous  priests  and  prelates  were  enrolled  in  the  category  of 
the  accursed.  Such  had  preached  what  they  never  practised,  deluded 
their  hearers  with  false  doctrines,  or  made  a  farce  of  reiigon ;  par- 
took of  the  sacred  elements  or  the  drunken  feast  with  equal  indifib- 
rencef  and  soiled  their  lawn  with  low  indulgence.  Decreed  to  pur- 
sue a  profession  which  in  life  they  secretly  abjured,  they  might  be 
seen  offering  incense  to  libidinous  idols,  and  heard  belching  bla^he- 
mies  in  the  temples  of  Atheism.  Pondering  as  we  went  upon  the 
many  exhibitions  of  wretchedness  around  us,  we  attained  the  broad 
pathway  of  an  extensive  enclosure,  thickly  planted  vrith*  trees  and 
encumbered  with  shrubbery.  This  was  the  park  which  contained 
ths  *  Palace  Pandemonium.'  Proceeding  a  short  distance,  we  beheld 
a  fine  stag  rushing  fleetly  along,  followed  by  a  cry  of  hell-hounds ; 
and  in  other  portions  of  the  vast  area,  noticed  foxes  and  rabbits  simi- 
larly harassed.  These,  soon  overtaken,  were  torn  into  fragments  by 
their  pursuers.  Human  shrieks  and  exclamations  of  agony  issued 
from  the  animals  as  they  expired,  whi>e  in  a  few  moments  the  same 
victims  reappeared,  hunted  as  before.  Here,  as  in  a  former  instance, 
cruelty  was  receiring  its  award.  Migrating  from  merciless  tyrants 
into  the  bodies  of  the  harmless  creatures  w&ch  they  delighted  to  tor- 
ment, the  souls  of  idle  Nimrods  experienced  the  alarms  and  sufier- 
ings  which  thev  had  imposed.  Nor  were  they  punished  for  neces- 
sary slaughter,  but  for  that  callousness,  or  rather  fiendishness  of  haait, 
which  rendered  the  pangs  of  innocence  their  chief  pleasure. 

Descending  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  we  found  a  large  assemblage 
surrounding  a  cock-pit,  where  a  bevy  of  feathery  warriors  were  waging 
against  each  other  indiscriminate  battle.  The  spectacle  was  similar 
to  scenes  of  this  nature  upon  earth;  but  with  this  difierence,  that  with 
all  the  usually  cruel  details  of  such  misnamed  sport  among  mortals, 
the  birds  within  this  infenial  ring  were  deathless ;-  while  wooads  hot 
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increased  their  ferocity.  Terrible  was  tbeir  rage,  frnd  unappeaaable 
from  the  commencement  of  the  conflict,  incraaaed  with  every  auccea* 
aire  encounter.  Burning  with  phoephorescent  lustre,  their  eyes  evinced 
the  laver  of  their  apirits,  and  they  screamed  with  malignant  naaaion 
and  the  tormenta  of  their  lacerated  bodies.  The  winfl;ed  deaaons 
were  animated  by  the  souls  of  professed  pugilists,  who  irom  havii^ 
bared  their  flesh  to  blood  and  bruises  during  life,  were  forced  to  con* 
tinue  their  unhallowed  employment  forever.  Once  brutalizing  hu« 
manity  for  lucro,  or  infamous  notoriety,  their  vocation  had  now  become 
their  punishment  without  reward  or  hope  of  cessation. 

Obtaining  access  to  the  halls  of  Pandemonium,  we  examined  the 
cabinets  and  archives  of  Satan.  We  noticed  the  cannon  and  lialla 
with  which  he  oombatted  the  boats  of  heaven  just  aiier  his  fall ;  a 
large  number  of  theae  however  had  been  recently  dispatched  to  Aus- 
tria to  aid  tyranny  in  auppressing  civil  and  religioua  liberty  in  the 
Papal  Statea  of  Italy.  We  aaw  3ie  hooka  in  wbiich  were  recorded 
his  mortgagea  upon  the  aoula  of  men,  and  the  many  subtle  inventions 
which  had  been  used  to  corrupt  the  human  family,  and  aecure  their 
perdition.  The  ancient  disguise  in  which  he  enterad  the  Garden  of 
>  den  bad  been  pi  eserved  by  some  infernal  hydematist,  and  was  sus« 
pended  from  the  ceiling  of  a  lofty  chamber,  with  a  luscious  apple  in 
ita  mottth.  Time  and  space  forbid  even  a  recapitulation  of  his  col* 
lection.  But  perhaps  readers  would  not  forgive  the  exclusion  of  alL 
I  must  therefore  mention  the  heart  of  an  apostate,  the  hand  of  a  par- 
racide,  a  carbine  used  against  the  covenanters ;  iron  boots,  thumb- 
screws imd  racka  once  the  propeity  of  the  Holy  Inquisition ;  die  iron 
cmwn  of  Damianat '  Luke'a  bed  of  steel,' Job's  boils,  Domitian's  bod- 
kin, and  that  which  was  thrust  through  the  tongues  of  sundry  Quakers 
in  modem  ages ;  ribs  of  Moloch,  the  pan  in  which  Antiochus  fried  a 
non-conforming  mother  and  her  seven  sons ;  poisons  manufartured 
£>r  Catharine  He  Medicia  by  heralchemysta,  beside  thousands  of  other 
artides»  neceasarily  omitted.  Opening  an  immense  volume  which 
contained  memoranda  of  the  most  flagrant  and  damning  iniquities  of 
mankind,  so  much  that  was  horrible  preaented  itself  that  the  racital 
would  prove  both  noxioua  and  disgustmg.  Satan's  statue-gallery  was 
crowded  with  specimens  of  the  handiwork  of  all  ages  aod  natiiina. 
Gods  of  every  aegree  and  fashion,  from  the  times  of  Leo  to  the  pre- 
sent date,  dispfVited  precedence  or  antiquity  with  each  other.  Lust, 
avarice,  revenge,  wrath,  were  here  personified  in  marble,  and  from 
&e  hollows  which  indented  their  peaestals  seemed  to  have  provoked 
much  devotion. 

But  nothing  could  interest  a  spectator  more  than  the  Satanic  ward- 
robe. Among  an  innumerable  variety  of  bis  guises  which  ganiisbed 
the  walls  of  the  repository,  were  those  of  a  '  gentleman  sharper,'  an 
*  erudite  free-thinker,'  '  a  polished  seducer,'  *  liberal  sophiat,'  '  grave 
hypocrite,'  *  material-philoaopher,'  •  female  libertine,'  *  depraved  old 
man,'  '  a  selfish  politician,'  '  and  a  lying  preacher.'  Above  all  others, 
a  most  magnificent  costume  preserved  from  curious  fingere  by  a  gla:ss 
case,  elicited  attention.  The  &bric  was  of  ethereal  fineness,  and  of 
unfl^^^^  whkeneas,  sttve  where  a  feld  presented  a  cerulean  tinge^  as 
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though  once  attritioned  with  the  skies.  A  crown  of  gold  was  sus- 
pended over  it,  bearing  a  laree  sparkling  star  composed  of  jewels. 
Reclining  against  one  side  of  the  case  was  a  regal  sceptre,  and  an 
elaborately-ornamented  lyre  occupied  the  other.  This  was  the  cos- 
tume of  the  *  Prince  of  the  Air'  previous  to  his  rebellion,  and  his  ex- 
clusion from  heaven,  and  which  1  was  informed  he  not  unfrequently 
since  had  endued  for  sinister  purposes.  So  effulgent' was  it,  even  in 
this  heavy  atmosphere,  that  it  repulsed  the  eye  with  piercing  beams, 
and  oast  a  lustre  more  searching  than  sunlight  through  the  extensive 
apartment  Looking  upon  it,  I  mentally  ejaculated,  'Oh  Lucifer,  Son 
of  the  Morning,  how  art  thou  fallen  V  JDesirous  of  beholding  the 
fearful  owner  of  these  wonders,  with  some  regret  I  learned  from 
Clairvoyant  that  Satan  was  just  now  abroad  in  our  world ;  and  that 
it  was  sufficient  for  me  to  know  that  in  some  shape  he  was  visible 
every  day  to  mortals.  Beside,  being  a  crafty  spirit,  he  would,  if  pre- 
sent, defeat  all  efforts  at  viewing  him  in  his  true  character.  Inspired 
by  the  gloiies  of  the  transcendantly-beautiful  regalia  which  we  had 
just  examined,  I  was  now  anxious  to  visit  the  halcyon  domain  where 
'such  is  the  customary  attire  of  the  inhabitants.  Passing  therefore 
hastily  by  a  vast  concourse  of  souls  in  torture,  we  crossed  a  river  of 
boiling  lava  where  fiends  were  fishing  out  human  prey,  merely  to  cast 
them  back  into  torments  rendered  more  excruciating  by  their  tem- 
porary cessation. 

Couched  among  rushes,  near  the  margin  of  these  fervid  waters, 
Dives  still  implored  a  drop  of  water,  while  many  of  both  sexes  en- 
hanced each  other's  pains  by  mutual  recriminations.  Upon  fields  be- 
yond, multitudes  hurried  to  and  fro,  in  the  performance  of  direful 
missions,  treading  among  noxious  reptiles  ana  driven  along  by  tiger- 
like passions.  In  this  campana  as  m  the  city;  every  hut  or  larger 
dwelling  was  marked  by  what  seemed  heaps  or  black  stones.  These 
were  sins  unrepented  of,  which  remained  at  every  man's  door,  and 
notwithstanding  their  thousandth  expiation,  must  there  continue  for 
eternity. 

Hastening  forward,  we  finally  reached  the  farthest  bounds  of  Aver- 
nian  territory,  and  commenced  a  labor,  which  taxed  to  the  utmost, 
disembodied  spirits  as  we  were,  our  strength  and  agility. 


LIKES     TO     A     BfiACTTIPUL   BOT. 

'Tub  seaMmt'  change;  eTenta  of  day  and  night, 
Eyen  old  Tin  hlmaelf,  have  been  toy  fHenda 
Till  BOW :  ao  may  they  oTer  prove  to  thee : 
Bttt  doubta  will  ahade  the  cleareat  dawn  of  hope, 
Ai  ahadowa  mingle  with  the  opening  day ; 
80  rather  would  I  dweU  on  what  thou  a^ 
Than  trace  thy  onward  eourae  into  the  unknows. 
Oh  I  who  could  aak  a  being  more  complete. 
More  rounded  in  the  mould  of  pexfect life, 
Jk  harmony  of  form  and  act  ana  thoiuht, 
More-true  than  thine  f    Dear  child  I  abide  with  m 
Aa  now  unchanged,  nor  seek  -the  heartleaa  world, 
Whose  rude  work  should  be  wrought  by  rougher  haiida: 
,_,__  ,^_^  The worldmay loee thee:  itay here. ge&tteboyi 
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stanzas:    proorbss. 


Wb  'ks  Koii^l?  <^t  a  rapid  rate, 

And  every  thing  \k  moving ; 
They  say  that  we  re  *  progresBing*  fast  — 

I  hope  that  we  *re  improving. 

The  settle  stood  beside  the  fire 

Before  these  modem  changes, 
But  all  things  are  nnsettled  now 

With  *  cooking-stoves'  and  '  ranges.' 

For  the  wide  chimney  and  the  hearth 

With  fagots  all  a-glow, 
We  've  •  registers,*  and  •  iiimacea,' 

lake  Tophet's,  down  below. 

For  maidens  tripping  through  the  grass, 

Their  milking  pails  to  (ili, 
The  milk-carts  rattle  through  the  streets 

Like  Jbhu  or  <  Sam  Hill.' 

*  The  moss-grown  bucket*  used  to  hang 

Above  the  well,  as  clear  as  amber ; 
But  now  the  pipes  run  up  and  down, 
And  through  my  lady's  chamber. 

We  are  not  waked  by  echoing  horns 
Or '  swallows  twittering  from  the  shed*' 

But  tlien  our  rail-road  whistles  are  * 
Enough  to  rouse  the  very  dead ! 

'Tis  true  that  no  triumphal  can 
Along  our  crowded  highways  go, 

But  rail-cars  rattle  throu<rh  the  land, 
Like  cages  to  a  wild  beast  show. 

No  amphitheatres  have  we, 

No  pantheon  or  St.  Pbtbk's  dome  ; 

But  then  behold  our  factories ! 
They  beat  the  days  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

They  *d  nothing  but  bare  laurels  then 
For  the  bald  brows  of  men  of  note ; 

They  had  their  togas,  to  be  sure 
But  could  their  tailor's  cut  a  coat  ? 

We  've  very  little  rich  brocade. 
Few  robes  of  Tyrian  purple,  now  4 

But  then  such  calicoes  as  onra 
Not  Solomon  himself  could  show. 

•  Fair  Bbssib  at  her  spinning  wheel' 

The  famous  Scottish  bard  extols ; 
He  had  n*t  seen  our  factory  giils 
In  alken  hose  and  parasols. 
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Of  arnuB  and  of  tapestry 

A1oD]Bf  our  walls  we  have  n't  much, 
But  then  for  paint  and  paper,  we 

In  neatness  *  beat  the  very  Dutch.' 

The  fabrics  and  the  furniture 

Were  made  to  last,  in  Greece  and  Rome, 

We  only  want  our  things  to  wear 
Until  the  next  new  fashions  come. 

Produce,  and  not  production,  was 

The  object  of  producers  then ; 
We've  picked  up  a  few  notions  since  — 

We  Ve  gained  in  cloth  if  not  in  men. 

We  *re  mshinj^  on  at  rail-road  speed, 

(Look  out,  friends,  when  yon  hear  the  bell !) 
But  where  the  terminus  will  be 
'T  would  take  a  conjuror  to  tell !  a  u.f. 

Pro9id0ifC€f  (R.  J.) 


TH5      OREGON      THAII«. 


■r  T.  TAnm.^.A»,  »*. 


▲     ICOUKTAXK     HUNT. 


'  Com,  shall  we  go  and  kill  u>  veniaon  f 
And  yet  it  irka  me.  the  poor  dappled  foola, 
Beintf  tiRtive  burghcra  of  thia  deaert  city. 
Should  in  their  own  confines,  with  forkdd  heads, 
Hare  their  round  haunchea  gored.'  as  Ton  Lixb  It 

Tub  camp  was  foil  of  the  newly-cut  lodge-poler;  some,  already 
prepared,  were  stacked  together,  white  and  glistening,  to  dry  and 
naraen  in  the  sun  ;  others  were  lying  on  the  ground,  and  the  squaws, 
the  boys,  and  even  some  of  the  warriors,  werp  busily  at  work  peeling 
off  the  b^rk  and  parin?  them  with  their  knives  to  the  proper  dimen- 
sions. Most  of  the  hides  obtained  at  the  last  camp  were  dresspd  and 
scraped  thin  enough  for  use,  and  many  of  the  squaws  were  engaged 
in  fitting  them  toother  and  sewing  them  with  sinews,  to  form  the 
coverings  for  the  lodges.  Men  were  wandering  among  the  bushes 
that  lined  the  brook  along  the  margin  of  the  camp,  cutting  sticks  of 
red  willow,  or  shongsanha,  the  bark  of  which,  mixed  with  tobacco, 
they  use  for  smoking.  Reynal's  squaw  was  hard  at  work  with  her 
awl  and  her  buffalo  sinews  upon  ber  new  lodge ;  but  her  proprietor, 
baving  just  finished  an  enormous  breakfast  of  meat,  was  smoking  a 
social  pipe  along  with  Raymond  and  myself.  He  proposed  at  length 
that  we  should  go  out  on  a  hunt.  *  Go  to  The  Big  Crow's  lodge,' 
said  he, '  and  get  your  rifle.    I  '11  bet  the  gray  Wyandot  pony  against 
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your  mare  thstt  we  start  an  elk  or  a  black-tailed  deer,  or  likely  as 
not,  a  big-horn,  before  we  are  two  miles  out  of  camp.  1  '11  take  my 
0qaaw*8  old  yellow  borse  ;  you  can  *t  whip  ber  more  than  four  miles 
an  bour,  but  she  id  as  good  for  the  mountains  as  a  mule.' 

I  mounted  the  black  mule  wbich  Raymond  usually  rode.  She  was 
a  very  fine  and  powerful  animal,  gentle  and  manageable  enough  by 
nature;  but  of  late  her  temper  had  been  soured  by  misfortune. 
About  a  wecfk  before,  I  bad  chanced  to  offend  some  one  of  the  In- 
dians,  who  out  of  revenge  went  secretly  into  the  meadow  and  gave 
her  a  severe  stab  in  the  haunch  with  his  knife.  The  wound,  though 
partially  healed,  still  stalled  her  extiemely,  and  fnade  her  even  more 
perverse  and  obstinate  than  the  rest  of  her  species. 

The  morning  was  a  glorious  one,  aind  I  was  better  in  health  than  I 
had  been  at  any  time  for  the  last  two  months.  Though  a  strong 
frame  and  well-compacted  sinews  had  borne  me  through  hitlierto,  it 
was  long  since  I  haa  been  in  a  condition  to  feiel  the  exhilaration  cf 
the  fresh  mountain-wind  and  the  gay  sunshine  that  brightcfned  the 
crags  and  trees.  We  left  the  little  valley  and  ascended  a  rocky  hol- 
low in  the  mountain.  Very  soon  we  were  out  of  sight  of  the  camp, 
and  of  every  living  thing,  man,  beast,  bird,  or  insect.  I  had  never 
before,  except  on  toot,  passed  over  such  execrable  ground,  and  I  de- 
sire never  to  repe^at  the  experiment.  T*ie  black  mule  grew  indignant, 
and  even  the  redoubtable  yellow  horse  stumbled  every  moment,  and 
kept  groaning  to  himself  as  he  cut  his  feet  and  legs  among  the  sharp 
rocks. 

It  was  a  scene  of  awful  silence  and  desolation.  Little  was  visible 
except  beetling  crags  and  the  bare  shhigly  sides  of  the  savage  moun- 
tainsy  relieved  by  scarcely  a  trace  of  vegetation.  At  length,  how- 
ever,  we  camfe  upon  a  forest  tract,  and  had  no  sooner  done  so  than 
we  heartily  wished  ourselves  back  among  the  rocks  again ;  for  we 
bad  a  steep  mountain  side  to  descend,  among  trees  so  thick  that  we 
could  see  scarcely  a  rod  in  any  direction. 

If  the  reader  is  anxious  to  place  himself  in  a  situation  where  tbe 
hazardous  and  the  ludicrous  are  combined  in  about  equal  proportions, 
let  him  get  upon  a  vicious  mrule,  with  a  snaffle  bit,  and  try  to  drive 
ber  through  the  woods  down  a  slope  of  fdrty  five  degrees.  Let  him 
bav»a  long  rifle,  a  buck-skin  frock  with  long  fringes,  and  a  head  nf 
long  hair.  These  latter  appendages  will  be  caught  every  moment 
and  twitched  away  in  sm'all  portions  by  the  twigs,  which  will  also 
whip  him  smartly  across  the  face,  while  tbe  large  branches  above 
him  thump  him  on  the  head.  His  mule,  if  she  be  a  true  one,  will 
alternately  stop  short  and  dive  violently  forward,  and  his  positions 
upon  her  back  will  be  somewhat  diversified  and  extraordinary.  At 
one  time  he  will  clasp  her  affectionately,  to  avoid  the  blow  of  a  bough 
overhead ;  at  another,  he  will  throw  himself  back  and  fling  bis  knee 
forward  against  the  side  of  her  neck,  to  keep  it  from  being  crushed 
between  the  rousrh  bark  of  a  tree  and  the  equally  unyielding  ribs  of 
tbe  animal  herself.  Reynal  was  cursing  incessantly  during  the  whole 
way  down.    Neiriier  of  ua  had  the  rtrmotest  idea  where  we  were 
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going ;  and  though  I  have  seen  rough  riding,  I  shall  always  retain  an 
evil  recollection  of  that  five  minutes*  scramble. 

At  last  vre  left  our  troubles  behind  us,  emerging  into  the  channel 
of  a  brook  that  circled  along  the  foot  of  the  descent ;  and  here,  turn- 
ing joyfully  to  the  left,  we  rode  in  luxury  and  ease  over  the  white 
pebbles  and  the  rippling  water,  deliciously  shaded  from  the  glaring 
fiun  by  an  overarching  gi*een  transparency.  These  halcyon  moments 
were  of  short  duration  The  friendly  brook,  turning  sharply  to  one 
side,  went  brawling  and  fonming  down  the  ix)cky  hill  into  an  abyss, 
which,  as  far  as  we  could  discern,  had  no  bottom  j  so  once  more  we 
betook  ourselves  to  the  detested  woods.  When  next  we  came  forth 
from  their  dancing  shadow  and  sunlight,  we  found  ourselves  sta*. ding 
in  the  broad  glare  of  day,  on  a  high  jutting  point  of  the  mount  dn. 
Before  us  stretched  a  long,  wide,  desert  valley,  winding  away  ^ 
amid  the  silent  mountains.  My  heart  thrilled  as  I  recollected  the 
probability  that  no  civilized  eye  but  mine  had  ever  looked  upon  that 
virgin  waste.  Reynal  too  was  gazing  intently ;  he  beoran  to  speak 
at  last,  prefacing  his  observations  with  an  oath,  and  liberally  inter- 
larding them  with  the  same  spicy  ingredient,  which  I  take  pains  to 
extract,  presuming  that  it  might  prove  repugnant  to  the  reader's 
good  taste : 

'  Many  a  time,  when  I  was  with  the  Indians,  I  have  been  hunting 
for  gold  all  through  the  Black  Hills.  There  's  plenty  of  it  here ; 
you  may  be  ceitain  of  that  I  have  dreamed  about  it  fifty  times,  and 
I  never  dreamed  yet  but  what  it  came  out  true.  Look  over  yonder 
at  those  black  rocks  piled  up  against  that  other  big  rock.  Do  n't  it 
look  as  if  there  might  be  something  there  ]  It  won't  do  for  a  white 
man  to  be  rummaging  too  much  al>out  these  mountains  ;  the  Indians 
say  they  are  full  of  bad  spirits ;  and  I  believe  myself  that  it 's  no  good 
luck  to  be  hunting  about  here  after  gold.  Well,  for  all  that,  I  would 
like  to  have  one  of  those  fellows  up  here,  from  down  below,  to  go 
about  with  his  witch-hazel  rod,  and  I  '11  guarantee  that  it  would  not 
be  long  before  he  woukl  light  on  a  gold-mine.  Never  mind ;  we  '11 
let  the  gold  alone  for  to-duy.  Look  at  those  trees  down  below  us  in 
the  hollow ;  we  '11  go  down  there,  and  I  reckon  we  '11  get  a  black- 
tailed  deer.' 

But  Reynal's  predictions  were  not  verified.  We  passed  mountain 
after  mountain,  and  valley  after  valley ;  we  explored  deep  gletis  and 
threaded  ravines  ;  yet  still,  to  my  companion's  vexation  and  evident 
surprise,  no  game  could  be  fuund.  So,  in  the  absence  of  better,  we 
resolved  to  go  out  on  the  plains  and  look  for  an  antelope.  With  this 
view  we  began  to  pass  down  a  narrow  valley,  the  bottom  of  which 
was.  covered  with  the  stiff  wild-sage  bushes  and  marked  with  deep 
paths,  made  by  the  buffalo,  who,  fur  some  inexplicable  reason,  are 
accustomed  to  penetrate,  in  their  long  grave  processions,* deep  among 
the  gorges  of  these  sterile  mountains. 

Reynal's  eye  was  ranging  incessantly  among  the  rocks  and  along 
the  edges  of  the  black  precipices,  in  hopes  of  discovering  the  moun- 
tain-sheep peering  down  upon  us  in  fancied  security  from  that  giddy 
elevation.    Nothing  was  visible  for  some  time.     At  length  we  both 
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detected  something  in  motion  near  the  foot  of  one  of  the  mountains, 
and  in  a  moment  sAerward  a  noble  black-tailed  deer,  with  his  spread- 
ing antlers,  stood  gazing  at  us  from  the  top  of  a  rock,  and  then,  slowly 
turning  away,  disappeared  behind  it.  In  an  instant  Reynal  was  out 
of  his  saddle,  and  running  toward  the  spot  I,  being  too  weak  to 
follow,  sat  holding  his  horse  and  waiting  the  result  I  lost  sight  of 
him,  then  heard  the  report  of  his  rifle  deadened  among  the  rocks, 
and  finally  saw  him  reappear,  with  a  surly  look,  that  plainly  betrayed 
Ids  ill  success.  Again  we  moved  forward  down  the  long  valley,  when 
soon  after  we  came  full  upon  what  seemed  a  wide  and  very  shallow 
ditch,  encrusted  at  the  bottom  with  white  clay,  dried  and  cracked  in 
the  sun.  Under  this  fair  outside  Reynal's  eye  detected  the  signs  of 
lurking  mischief.  He  called  to  me  to  stop,  and  then  alighting,  picked 
up  a  stone  and  threw  it  into  the  ditch.  To  my  utter  amazement  it 
fell  with  a  dull  splash,  breaking  at  once  through  the  thin  crust,  and 
spattering  round  the  hole  a  yellowish  creamy  fluid,  into  which  it  sank 
and  disappeared.  A  stick,  five  dr  six  feet  long,  lay  on  the  ground, 
and  vrith  this  we  sounded  the  insidious  abyss  close  to  its  edge.  It 
was  just  possible  to  touch  the  bottom.  Places  like  this  are  nume- 
rous among  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  buffalo,  in  his  blind  and 
heedless  walk,  often  plunges'  into  them  unawares.  Down  he  sinks ; 
one  snort  of  mortal  terror,  one  convulsive  struggle,  and  the  slime 
calmly  flows  above  his  shaggy  head,  the  languid  undulations  of  its 
sleek  and  placid  surface  alone  betraying  how  the  powerful  monster 
writhes  in  his  death-throes  below. 

We  found  after  some  trouble  a  point  where  we  could  pass  the  abyss, 
and  now  the  valley  began  to  open  upon  the  plains  which  spread  to  the 
horizon  before  us.  (>a  one  oi  their  distant  swells  we  discerned  three 
or  four  black  specks,  which  Reynal  pronounced  to  be  bufialo. 

'Come,'  said  he,  'we  must  get  one  of  them.  My  squaw  wants 
more  sinews  to  finish  her  lodge  with,  and  I  want  some  glue  myself.' 

He  immediately  put  the  yellow  horse  to  such  a  gallup  as  he  was 
capable  of  executing,  while  I  set  spurs  to  the  mule,  who  soon  far  out- 
run her  plebeian  rival.  When  we  had  galloped  a  mile  or  more,  a 
large  rabbit,  by  ill-luck,  sprang  up  just  under  the  feet  of  the  mule, 
who  bounded  violently  aside  in  mil  career.  With  my  ordinary  strength 
my  seat  would  not  have  been  shaken,  but  weakened  as  I  was,  I  was 
flung  forcibly  to  the  ground,  and  my  rifle  falling  close  to  my  head, 
went  off*  vrith  the  shock.  Its  sharp,  spitefijl  report  rang  for  some  mo- 
ments in  my  ear.  Being  slightly  stunned,  I  lay  for  an  instant  motion- 
less, and  Reynal,  supposing  me  to  be  shot,  rode  up  and  began  to  curse 
the  mule.  Soon  recovering  myself,  I  arose,  picked  up  die  rifle  and 
anxiously  examined  it  It  was  badly  injured.  The  stock  was  cracked, 
and  the  main  screw  broken,  so  that  the  lock  had  to  be  tied  in  its  place 
with  a  string ;  yet  happily  it  was  not  rendered  totally  unserriceable. 
I  wiped  it  out,  re-loaded  it,  and  handing  it  to  Reynal,  who  meanwhile 
had  caught  the  mule  and  led  her  up  to  me,  I  mounted  again.  No 
sooner  had  I  done  so,  than  the  brute  began  to  rear  and  plunge  with 
extreme  violence ;  but  being  now  well  prepared  for  her,  and  free 
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from  encumbrance,  I  soon  reduced  ber  to  submiBsion.  Tben  taking 
the  rifle  again  ftom  Reynal,  we  galloped  forward  as  before. 

We  were  now  free  of  Uie  mountains  and  riding  far  out  on  the 
broadprairie.  The  buffalo  were  still  some  two  miles  in  advance  of 
us.  When  we  >came  near  them,  we  stopped  where  a  gentle  swell  of 
the  plain  concealed  us  from  their  view,  and  while  I  held  his  hone 
Reynal  ran  forward  with  his  rifle,  till  I  lost  sight  of  him  beyond  the 
nsipg  ground.  A  few  minutes  elapsed :  I  heard  the  report  of  his 
piece,  men  saw  the  buffalo  running  away  at  full  speed  on  the  right, 
and  immediately  after,  the  hunter  himself,  unsuccessful  as  before,  came 
up  and  mounted  his  horse  in  excessive  ill-humor.  He  cursed  the 
Bl^ck  Hills  and  the  buffalo,  swore  that  he  was  a  good  hunter,  which 
indeed  was  true,  and  that  he  had  never  been  out  before  among  thone 
mountains  without  killing  two  or  three  deer  at  least 

We  now  turned  toward  the  distant  encampment.  As  we  rode 
along,  antelope  in  considerable  numbers  were  nying  lightly  in  all  di- 
rections over  the  plain,  but  not  one  of  them  would  stand  and  be  shot 
at  I  When  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain-ridge  that  lay  be- 
tween us  and  the  village,  we  were  too  impatient  to  tcdo  the  smoodi 
and  circuitous  route ;  so  turning  short  to  the  lefl,  we  drove  our  wearied 
animals  directly  upward  among  the  rocks.  Stall  more  antelope  were 
leaping  about  among  these  wild  and  flinty  hill-sides.  Each  of^  us  shot 
at  one,  though  from  a  great  distance,  and  each  missed  his  mark.  At 
length  we  reached  the  summit  of  the  last  ridge.  Looking  down,  we 
saw  the  bustling  camp  in  the  valley  at  our  feet,  and  ingloriously  de- 
scended to  it.  As  we  rode  among  the  lodges,  the  Indians  looked  in 
vain  for  the  firesh  meat  that  should  have  hung  behind  our  saddles,  and 
the  squaws  uttered  various  suppressed  ejaculations,  to  the  great  indig- 
nation of  Reynal.  Our  mortification  was  increased  when  we  rode  up 
to  his  lodge.  Here  we  saw  his  young  Indian  relative,  the  Hailstorm, 
his  light  graceful  flgura  reclining  on  the  ground  in  an  easy  attitude, 
while  with  his  friend  the  Rabbit,  who  sat  by  his  side,  he  was  making 
an  abundant  meal  from  a  wooden  bowl  of  wanuit  which  the  squaw 
had  placed  between  them.  Npar  him  lay  the  fresh  skin  of  a  female 
elk,  which  he  had  just  killed  among  the  mountains,  only  a  mile  or  two 
from  the  camp.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  boy's  heart  was  elated  with 
friumph,  but  if  it  were  so,  he  betrayed  no  sign  of  it.  He  even  seemed 
totally  unconscious  of  our  approach,  and  his  handsome  face  had  all 
the  tranquillity  of  Indian  self-control ;  a  self-control  which  prevents 
the  exhibition  of  emotion  without  restraining  the  emotion  itself.  It 
was  about  two  months  since  I  had  known  the  Qailstorm,  and  within 
that  time  his  character  had  remarkably  developed.  When  I  first  saw 
him,  he  was  just  emerging  ftom  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  boy 
into  the  ambition  of  the  hunter  and  warrior.  He  had  lately  killed 
his  first  deer,  and  this  had  excited  his  aspirations  afler  distincdoa. 
Since  that  time  he  had  been  continually  in  search  of  game,  and  no 
young  hunter  in  the  village  had  been  so  active  or  so  fortunate  as  be. 
The  reader  will  remembsr  perhaps  how  fearlessly  he  attacked  the 
buffalo-bull,  as  we  were  moving  toward  our  camp  at  the  Medicine 
Bow  Mountain.     All  this  success  had  produced  a  marked  change  in 
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bis  character.  Ab  I  first  remembered  him  he  always  shunned  the 
society  of  the  young  squaws,  and  was  extremely  bashfiil  and  sheepish 
in  their  presence  ;  but  now,  in  the  confidence  of  his  new  reputation, 
be  began  to  assume  the  airs  and  the  arts  of  a  man  of  gallantry.  He 
wore  his  red  blanket  dashingly  over  his  left  shoulder,  painted  his  cheeks 
every  day  with  vermilion,  and  hung  pendants  of  shells  in  his  ears.- 
If  I  observed  aright,  he  met  with  very  good  success  in  his  new  pur- 
suits ;  still  the  Hailstorm  had  much  to  acconrplish  before  he  attamed 
the  fbll  standing  of  a  warrior.  Gallantly  as  he  began  to  bear  himself 
among  the  women  and  girls,  he  still  was  timid  and  abashed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  chiefs  and  old  men ;  for  he  had  never  yet  killed  a  man, 
or  stricken  the  dead  body  of  an  enemy  in  battle.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  handsome  smooth-faced  boy  burned  with  a  keen  desire  to 
flesh  his  maiden  scalping-knife,  and  I  would  not  have  encamped  alone 
with  him  without  watching  his  movements  with  a  distrustful  eye. 

His  elder  brother,  the  Horse,  was  of  a  different  character.  He  was 
nothing  btrt  a  lazy  dandy.  He  knew  very  well  how  to  hunt,  but  pre- 
iferred  to  live  by  the  hunting  of  others.  He  had  no  appetite  for 
distinction,  and  the  Hailstorm,  though  a  few  years  younger  than  he, 
already  surpassed  him  in  reputation.  He  had  a  dark  and  ugly  face, 
and  he  paiased  a  great  part  of  his  time  in  adorning  it  with  vermilion, 
and  contemplating  it  by  means  of  a  little  pocket  looking-glass  which 
I  gave  him.  As  K>r  the  rest  of  the  day,  he  divided  it  between  eating, 
sleeping,  and  sitting  in  the  sun  on  the  outside  of  a  lodge.  Here  he 
wotdd  remain  for  hour  after  hour,  arrayed  in  all  his  finery,  with  an  old 
dragoon  sword  in  his  hand,  and  evidently  flattering  himself  that  he 
was  the  centre  of  attraction  to  the  eyes  of  the  surrounding  squaws. 
Yet  he  sat  looking  straight  forward  with  a  face  of  the  utmost  gravity, 
as  if  wrapped  in  profound  meditation,  and  it  was  only  by  the  occa- 
sional side-long  glances  which  he  shot  at  his  supposed  admirers  that 
one  could  detect  the  true  course  of  his  thoughts. 

Both  he  and  his  brother  may  represent  a  class  in  the  Indian  com- 
munity :  neither  should  the  Hailstorm's  friend,  the  Slabbit,  be  passed 
by  widiout  notice.  These  two  were  inseparable  :  they  ate,  sl^t,  and 
hunted  together,  and  shared  with  one  another  almost  all  that  they  pos- 
sessed. If  there  be  any  thine  that  deserves  to  be  called  romantic  in 
the  Indian  character,  it  is  to  be  sought  for  in  friendships  such  as  this, 
which  are  quite  common  among  many  of  the  prairie  tribes,  and  per- 
haps the  absence,  or  at  least  the  infrequency,  of  any  deep  sentiment  on 
the  part  of  the  men  toward  the  fair  partners  of  their  toil  may  in  some 
measure  account  for  these  permanent  and  devoted  attachments. 

Slowly,  hour  after  hour,  that  weary  afternoon  dragged  away.  I  lay 
in  Reynal's  lodge,  overcome  by  the  listless  torpor  that  pervaded  the 
whole  encampment.  The  day's  work  was  finished,  or  it  it  were  not, 
die  inhabitants  had  resolved  not  to  finish  it  at  all,  and  all  were  dozing 
quietly  within  the  shelter  of  the  lodges.  A  profound  lethargy,  the 
very  spirit  of  indolence,  seemed  to  have  sunk  upon  the  village.  Now 
and  then  I  could  hear  the  low  laughter  of  some  girl  from  within  a 
neighboring  lodge,  or  Uie  small  shrill  voices  of  half-a-dozen  of  thef 
restless  children,  who  sJone  were  moving  in  the  deserted  area.     The 
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Bpirit  of  the  place  infected  me ;  I  could  not  even  think  consecntiYely ; 
I  was  fit  only  for  musing  and  reverie,  when  at  last,  like  the  rest,  I  fell 
asleep. 

When  evening  came,  and  the  fires  were  lighted  round  the  lodges, 
a  select  family  circle  convened  in  the  neighborhood  of  Reynal's  domi- 
cil.  It  was  composed  entirely  of  his  squaws'  relatives,  a  mean  and 
ignoble  clan,  amone  whom  none  but  The  Hailstorm  held  forth  any 
promise  of  future  distinction.  Even  his  prospects  were  rendered  not 
a  little  dubious  by  the  character  of  the  family,  less  however  from  any 
principle  of  aristocratic  distinction  than  from  the  want  of  power- 
ful supporters  to  assist  him  in  his  undertakings,  and  help  to  avenge 
his  quarrels.  Raymond  and  I  sat  down  along  with  them.  There 
were  eight  or  ten  men  gathered  around  the  fire,  together  with  about 
as  many  women,  old  and  young,  some  of  whom  were  tolerably  good 
looking*  As  the  pipe  passed  round  among  the  men,  a  lively  conver- 
sation went  forward,  more  merry  than  delicate,  and  at  lengdi  two  or 
three  of  the  elder  women,  (for  the  girls  were  somewhat  difJBdent  and 
bashful,)  began  to  assail  Raymond  with  various  pungent  witticisms. 
Some  of  the  men  took  part,  and  an  old  squaw  concluded  by  bestow- 
ing on  him  a  ludicrous  nickname,  at  which  a  general  laugh  followed 
at  his  expense.  Raymond  grinned  and  giggled,  and  made  several 
futile  attempts  at  repartee.  For  my  own  part,  knowing  the  impolicy 
and  even  danger  of  suffering  myself  to  be  placed  in  a  ludicrous  light 
among  the  Indians,  I  maintained  a  rigid  inflexible  countenance,  uid 
wholly  escaped  their  sallies. 

In  die  morning  I  found,  to  my  great  disgust,  that  the  eomp  was  to 
retain  its  position  for  another  day.  I  dreaded  its  languor  and  mono- 
tony, and  to  escape  it,  I  set  out,  as  I  often  did,  to  explore  the  sur- 
rounding mountains.  On  such  occasions  I  was  always  accompanied 
by  a  faithful  friend,  my  rifle,  the  only  friend  indeed  on  whose  prompt 
assistance  in  time  of  trouble  I  could  implicitly  rely.  Most  of  the  In- 
dians in  the  village,  it  is  tine,  professed  good  will  toward  the  whites, 
but  the  experience  of  others  and  my  own  observation  had  taught  me 
the  extreme  folly  of  confidence,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  fore- 
seeing to  what  sudden  acts  the  strange  unbridled  impulses  of  an 
Indian  may  urge  him.  When  among  thb  people  danger  is  never  so 
near  as  when  you  are  unprepared  for  it,  never  so  remote  as  when  you 
are  armed  and  on  the  alert  to  meet  it  at  any  moment.  Nothing  offers 
so  strong  a  temptation  to  their  ferocious  instincts  as  the  appearance  of 
timidity,  weakness,  or  security.  So  I  and  my  rifle  set  out  together 
for  a  ramble  among  the  mountains. 

Many  deep  and  gloomy  gorges,  choked  with  trees  and  bushes, 
opened  from  their  sides,  and  the  latter  were  shaggy  with  foresia 
wherever  the  rocks  permitted  vegetation  to  spring.  A  great  number 
of  Indians  were  stalking  along  the  edges  of  the  woods,  and  dozens 
of  boys  were  whooping  and  laughing  on  the  mountain-sides,  prac- 
tising eye  and  hand  and  indulging  their  destructive  propensities  by 
following  birds  and  small  animals  and  killing  them  with  their  licUe 
bows  and  arrows.  There  was  one  wild  gle^,  stretching  up  between 
beetUng  clifib  far  into  the  bosom  of  the  mountains.     I  began  to  ascend 
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along  its  bottom,  pushing  my  way  onward  among  the  rocks,  trees 
and  bushes  that  obstructed  it  A  slender  thread  of  water  trickled 
along  its  centre,  clear  as  crystal,  and  of  icy  coldness ;  for  since  issu- 
ing from  the  heart  of  its  native  rock  it  could  scarcely  have  been 
warmed  or  gladilened  by  a  ray  of  sunshine.  After  advancing  for 
some  time,  I  conceived  myself,  in  the  wildness  and  stillness  of  the 
place,  to  be  entirely  alone ;  but  coming  to  a  part  of  the  glen  in  a 
great  measure  free  of  trees  and  undergrowth,  I  saw  at  some  distance 
the  black  head  and  red  shoulders  of  an  Indian  among  the  bushes 
above.  The  reader  need  not  prepare  himself  for  a  startling  adven- 
ture, for  I  have  none  to  relate.  The  head  and  shoulders  belonged 
to  Mene  Seela,  my  best  friend  in  the  village.  As  I  had  approached 
noiselessly  with  my  moccasined  feet,  the  old  man  was  quite  uncon- 
scious of  my  presence ;  and  turning  to  a  point  of  the  glen  where  I 
could  gain  an  unobstructed  view  of  him,  I  saw  him  seated  alone, 
immovable  as  a  statue,  among  the  rocks  and  trees.  His  face  was 
turned  upward,  and  his  eyes  seemed  ri vetted  on  a  pine-tree  springing 
from  a  cleft  in  the  precipice  above.  The  crest  of  the  pine  was  sway- 
ing to  and  fro  in  the  wind  that  stirred  on  the  mountain-side,  and  its 
long  limbs  waved  slowly  up  and  down,  as  if  the  tree  had  life.  Look- 
ing for  a  while  at  the  old  man,  I  was  satisfied  that  he  was  engaged 
in  an  act  of  worship,  or  prayer,  or  communion  of  some  kind  wim  a 
supernatural  being.  I  longed  earnestly  to  penetrate  his  thoughts, 
but  I  could  do  nothing  more  than  conjecture  and  speculate.  I  knew 
that  though  the  intellect  of  an  Indian  can  embrace  the  sublime  idea 
of  an  all-wise,  all-powerful  Spirit,  the  supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe, 
yet  hb  mind  will  not  always  ascend  into  comnranion  with  a  being 
that  seems  to  him  so  vast,  remote  and  incomprehensible ;  and  when 
danger  threatens,  when  his  hopes  are  broken,  t^hen  the  black  wing 
of  sorrow  overshadows  him*,  he  is  prone  to  turn  for  relief  to  some 
inferior  agency,  less  removed  from  the  ordinary  scope  of  his  facul- 
ties. He  has  a  guardian  spirit,  on  whom  he  relies  for  succor  and 
guidance.  To  him  all  nature  is  instinct  with  mystic  influence.  Among 
those  mountains  not  a  wild  beast  was  prowling,  a  bird  singing,  or  a 
leaf  fluttering,  that  might  not  tend  to  direct  his  destiny  or  give  warn- 
ing of  what  was  in  store  for  him ;  and  he  watches  the  world  of  na- 
ture around  him  as  the  astrologer  watches  the  stars.  So  closely  is 
he  linked  with  external  nature,  that  his  guardian-spirit,  no  unsub- 
stantial creation  of  the  fancy,  is  usually  embodied  in  the  form  of 
some  living  thing ;  a  bear,  a  wolf,  an  eagle,  or  a  serpent ;  and  Mene 
Seela,  as  he  gazed  intently  on  the  old  pine-tree,  might  believe  it  to 
enshrine  the  fancied  guide  and  protector  of  his  life. 

Whatever  was  passing  in  the  mind  of  the  old  savage,  it  was  no 
part  of  sense  or  of  delicacy  to  disturb  him.  Silently  retracing  my 
footsteps,  I  descended  the  glen  until  I  came  to  a  point  where  I  could 
climb  the  steep  precipices  that  shut  it  in,  and  gain  the  side  of  the 
mountain.  Looking  up,  I  saw  above  my  head  a  tall  peak  rising 
among  the  woods.  Something  impelled  me  to  climb;  I  had  not 
felt  for  many  a  day  such  strength  and  elasticity  of  limb.     An  hour 
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and  a  ht\f  of  bIow  and  often  intermitted  labor  brought  me  to  the 
very  stiftiniit;  and  emerging  from  the  dark  shadows  of  the  rocks 
and  pines,  I  stepped  forth  into  the  light,  and  walking  along  the  snimy 
verge  of  a  precipice,  seated  myself  on  its  extreme  point,  half  a  mUe 
aloft  in  air.  A  wilderness  of  mountains  lay  around  me,  their  ridges 
bristling  with  rocky  pinnacles,  avalanches  of  rock  thrown  around 
their  baises,  and  their  sides  thinly  clothed  with  a  tattered  and  squalid 
covering  of  stunted  woods.  There  were  black  chasms,  deep  clefb 
and  ravmes,  where  the  precipices  had  split  asunder,  and  here  and 
there,  in  the  midst  of  the  desolation,  sjnall  green  glens  and  valleys, 
deeply  embosomed  among  the  savage  heights.  In  the  largest  of 
these  I  could  discern,  like  small  spots  upon  the  meadow,  the  encamp- 
ment of  the  wild  and  mysterious  people  with  whoift  I  was  associated. 
Looking  between  the  mountain -peaks  to  the  westward,  the  pale  blae 
prairie  wnis  stretching  to  the  farUiest  horizon,  like  a  serene  and  tran- 
quil ocean.  The  surrounding  mountains  were  in  themselves  suffi- 
ciently striking  and  impressive,  but  this  extraor^ary  contrast  gare 
redoubled  effect  to  their  wild  and  stem  features. 


LINES 

WBITTBX     t  II      A     VOLUHB      Or      I.  O  W  K  Z.  L  '  8      P  O  S  U  S  . 

Tkub-heartkd  Poet,  I  foresee  in  thee 
The  dawning^  streaks  of  that  lon^jr-sanken  mm 
Which  blazed  on  sturdy  England  in  the  time 
Of  Queen  Elizabeth.    No  mean  conceits, 
No  maudlin  sorrows,  in  affected  rhyme, 
Cumber  thy  vene :  thine  eye  of  faith  is  clear, 
And  reads  Gtod's  goodness  in  the  meanedi  flower 
That  opes  its  timid  eye-lid  to  the  sun. 

We  need  such  poets ;  earnest,  truthful  then. 
As  thou  art  always :  men  who  look  on  life 
But  as  the  means  to  a  most  glorious  end ; 
llie  stepping-stone  to  heayen  ;  the  sharp  trial 
Hiat  fits  the  soul  for  its  great  destiny. 

Like  loving  sisters,  wandering  hand  in  hand. 
Philosophy  and  Poetry  attend 
And  wait  upon  thee,  when  thou  tnmest  o*cr 
The  violet's  leaves,  and  in  its  modest  heart 
Seest  a  portion  of  that  pulse  which  throbs 
Through  the  great  heart  of  nature  ;  and  thy  words — 
When,  DAviD-like,  thou  smit'st  the  ponderous  bulk 
Of  some  gigantic  error — fly  like  spaiks 
From  out  the  fiery  ftimace  of  thy  heart, 
Each  one  a  torch,  with  which  the  bright-eyed  Teuth 
Lights  up  the  caves  where  Wrong  and  Fai^euood  dwell.   «  ».  c 
AprU,  IMS. 
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THE      COMING      OF      THE      BIRDS, 


BT     z.i:t     ORaVAV. 


Swiftly  o'er  the  purple  waten 
Crowd  the  birds  on  airy  saito, 
like  the  fleet  of  Nile's  old  princesi. 
Borne  by  music-laden  grales, 
<Gorf^us  with  foT]gotten  colors,  all  with  Tyrian  splendor  wrought ; 
From  the  rainbow  halls  of  morning  in  a  sun-touched  dew-drop  bronghtt 

Glorious  as  those  far-famed  barges, 
Sailing  through  the  Cydnus  bay, 
Laden  down  with  shapes  of  beauty, 
Speed  they  on  their  western  way, 
While  their  eyer-restless  pinions  beat  the  air  in  measured  time, 
like  old  Egypt's  oan  of  stlrer,  failing  with  melodious  chime. 

Countless  are  the  bright  invadem, 

Decked  in  rainbow  hues  ^siA  gold,  • 
Rich  as  Xeexes'  Persian  million^, 
Yet  like  Spartan-bands  of  old  ; 
Marching  only  to  the  music  of  the  sweetest  songs  and  hites. 
To  the  reieds  from  famed  Eurotas,  or  the  gentle  Dorian  flutes. 

They  are  coming,  but  we  greet  them 

Not  as  other  hosts  are  met, 
With  the  roar  of  thundering  cannon 
And  the  gleam  of  bayonet ; 
But  the  traitor  leaves,  unfolding,  wave  their  welcome  from  the  glade, 
And  the  spears  of  grass  are  bending,  sheathing  every  blade. 

Day  by  day  they  're  nearer  coming, 

Yet  we  wait  them  fearlessly. 
And  we  look  for  them  at  morning 
As  they  watch  for  sails  at  sea. 
Only  looking  to  the  heavens,  the  blue  ocean  overhead, 
Not  to  the  broad  deep  beyond  us,  with  its  sunny  islets  spread. 

Soon  they  will  be  floating  round  us, 

When  the  winter  ermines  fall, 
From  the  happy  little  robms. 
Earliest  couriers  of  all, 
With  their  pleasant  household  music,  to  the  gorgeous  orioles, 
like  the  clouds  of  sunset  casting  crimson  shadows  on  the  koolls. 

Winter  days  are  cold  and  weary. 

Winter  nights  are  drear  and  long. 
Joyously  wo  '11  greet  their  coming. 
Gladly  will  we  list  their  song ; 
For  as  hardened  earth'ts  mellowed  by  the  fresh  and  gentle  ram, 
So  the  human  heart  is  softened  by  their  sweet  familiar  strain. 
^JftosHT,  Arare4S4,l846. 
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BABYLON. 

'  Bt  the  watera  of  Babylon  we  aat  down.'  —  eoly  WmiT. 


Wit  bas  been  justly  defined  '  the  linking  togetber  of  incongruoos 
ideas,  or  barmonious  dissimilarity  in  juxtaposition  ;'  as  for  instance  tbe 
question  wbicb  tbe  clown  asks  Malvolio,  pretending  to  test  bis  sanity  : 

Clown.    What  is  the  opinion  of  Pythaoo&as  concerning  wild-fowl  t 
Malvolxo.    That  the  soul  of  our  grandam  might  haply  inhabit  a  bird. 

And  speaking  of  wild  fowl  reminds  me  of  Babylon,  and  the  *  voice 
of  many  waters  ;'  not  tbat  Asiatic  Babylon,  under  tbe  purple  Syrian 
sky,  wbere  once  tbe  very  air  was  beavy  wiib  tbe  grief  of  a  nation  in 
captivity,  but  a  place  about  three  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs  from 
tbe  city  of  New- York,  on  tbe  great  South  Bay  of  Long-Island,  famous 
for  aquatic  sports.  Metbinks  with  my  mind's  ear  1  hear  again  tbe  tiny 
treble  of  tbe  fresh  trout-streams  mingling  with  tbe  louder  tenor  of  tbe 
wind-swept  bay ;  and  far-off,  beyond  tbe  sand-bar,  the  basso-profundo 
of  old  Ocean.  Again  ami  seated  under  the  willow-tree,  on  the  green 
grassy  slope  by  tbe  drowsy  mill-fall,  my  float  curtseying  and  waltzing 
in  tbe  eddies,  and  anon  dipping  responsive  to  the  call  of  some  silver- 
sided  citizen  of  tbe  flood  beneath.  Behind  me,  tbe  lotuses  are  float- 
ing on  the  dark  water ;  sweet  Dyropes,  beautiful  as  bridal  camelias, 
and  beavy  with  fragrance  ;  tbe  yellow  stamina  in  tbe  centime  of  the 


white  petals 


•  Like  golden  wire 

Sprinkled  with  pearls  and  pearling  flowera  atween. 

And  being  robM  with  a  mantle  green. 

Throned  on  the  wave  aeema  like  a  maiden  queen.' 


I  never  see  tbe  water  lilies  at  night,  when  tbe  moon  throws  her 
glittering  veil  upon  tbe  waters,  without  thinking  tbat  the  fairies  have 
laid  their  '  wee  bairns'  in  their  tiny  cradles  to  be  rocked  to  sleep. 

Verily  there  b  a  delightful  contrast  between  tbe  quiet  of  this  place 
and  tbe  noisy  crowd  '  in  populous  cities  pent.'  There,  are  tbe  dusty 
streets ;  the  hurrying  footsteps  ;  tbe  flash  and  glitter  of  equipages ; 
the  cracking  of  whips,  the  toiling  of  horses ;  all  confusion,  struggling 
and  ceaseless  unrest.  Here^  all  is  repose.  Beside  me,  in  tbe  che- 
quered shade,  lies  the  yellow-basket,  tbe  red  and  green  and  parti- 
colored floats,  tbe  silver  fish,  and  my  fly-book  with  its  multitudinous 
accessories;  here. and  there  a  wild-flower  springs  up,  and  from  the 
top  of  its  slender  shafb  nods  its  libeity-cap  to  tbe  free  winds ;  there 
darts  the  swallow,  here  whistles  sweet  Robin  Good-fellow ;  yonder 
tbe  stream  goes  winding  through  the  meadows  seeking  tbe  bay ;  and 
far-off,  over  yon  white  and  glittering  strip  of  sand,  lies  the  Atlantic, 
bearing  on  its  bosom  tbe  blue  and  shadowy  form  of  an  outward- 
bound  steamer,  like  tbe  ghost  of  the  departed ; 

'  Or  diatant  ahipa.  waving  their  handa  of  white 
Aa  if  to  bid  the  fading  land  good-night.' 
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By-tbe-way,  the  '  ghoet  of  the  departed'  remindB  me  of  Joe  Kelly's 
ghoeC  coming  to  his  wife. 

'  Molly,'  says  he,  *  I  'm  in  purgatory  at  this  present,'  says  he. 

*  And  what  sort  of  a  place  is  it,'  says  she. 

*  Faith,'  says  he,  '  it 's  a  sort  of  half-way  house  between  you  and 
heaven,'  says  Joe, '  and  I  stand  it  mighty  aisy  after  laving  you,'  says  he. 

Truly  this  angling  makes  one  feel  brother  to  the  whole  world. 
Well  does  the  pious  Sir  Henry  Wotton  say :  '  It  is  a  rest  to  his  mind, 
a  cheerer  of  his  spirit,  a  diverter  of  sadness,  a  calmer  of  unquiet 
thoughts,  a  moderator  of  passions,  a  procurer  of  contentedness ;  and 
it  begot  habits  of  peace  and  patience  m  those  who  piofessed  and  prac- 
tised it.' 

There  is  a  story  connected  with  this  mill,  as  thete  is  with  every  an- 
cient edifice  in  the  country.  The  old  road  winds  around  the  back  of 
the  mill :  on  your  left  hand  is  the  great  water-wheel,  which  you  do 
not  see  until  you  are  sheer  abreast  of  it,  and  on  your  right  lies  the 
deep  pond ;  the  narrow  road  running  over  a  wooden  bridge  between 
the  two.  A  gentleman  had  left  his  only  child  in  the  care  of  his  nurse 
at  the  village ;  also  a  horse  and  wagon,  with  the  groom ;  giving 
the  latter  a  strict  charge  not  to  take  the  child  out  riding.  But  the 
groom,  wishing  to  do  the  agreeable  to  Mrs.  Tabitha,  dbobeved  the 
injunction,  ana  as  it  happened,  come  round  by  this  very  road.  The 
'  moment  the  horse,  a  high-spirited  animal,  caught  sight  of  the  whirling 
wheel,  he  made  one  spring,  broke  through  the  narrow  rail  on  the  side 
of  the  bridge,  and  in  one  instant  they  were  all  in  the  pond  !  The 
miller  heard  the  noise,  ran  out  of  the  mill,  shut  down  the  gate  so  as 
to  prevent  any  of  them  being  drawn  by  the  current  under  the  wheel, 
and  with  great  presence  of  mind  let  it  doN^n  very  ennhj  when  nearly 
St  the  bottom.  The  child  was  missing ;  but  incredible  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, they  found  him  unSjer  the  ^aU^  pressed  down  only  so  as  to  hold 
him  there ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  bruises,  unhurt ! 

Oh !  ye  who  Uve  in  brick  cages,  stone  cages,  or  board  cages ;  packed 
away  in  cities ;  crowded  in  narrow  thoroughfares,  tier  upon  tier  and 
story  upon  story ;  shivering  in  winter,  sweltering  in  summer ;  whose 
lines  01  beauty  are  all  parallels,  and  principally  brick  at  that,  seeing 
nought  of  the  green  buds  of  spring  or  the  autumnnal  trees, 

'  Glittering  in  golden  coatt  like  images ;' 

ye  who  are  measured  for  broadcloths,  tied  up  in  cravats,  cased  in  trim 
vests  and  sophisticated  in  pantaloons ;  ye  who  have  heads  which  provi- 
dence has  provided  that  hatters  might  live ;  offering  up  your  bodies  as 
human  saciifices  to  tailors ;  critical  in  gloves  and  sternly  censorious  to 
boot-makers;  and  you,  ye  fairer  ones  who        .... 

know  that  outside  of  the  gay  saloons  and  richly-furnished  mansions 
there  is  —  a  WoRLn,  a  wondrous  world,  upheaved  in  mountains, 
stretching  away  in  valleys,  girdled  by  rivers,  zoned  by  the  ocean,  and 
canopied  with  Uie  sky !  That  the  Divine  AacHrrEOT  has  reared  this  no- 
ble edifice  for  all  —  His  holy  temple  — beautiful,  spacious,  excellently 
contrived,  and  meet  for  every  purpose ;  and  that  it  is  your  own ;  offer- 
voL.  mi.  53 
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jBg  solace  to  the  heart,  pleasure  to  the  sight,  and  harmony  to  the  ear ; 
that  go  where  you  will  you  cannot  escape  from  it ;  your  chamber 
is  allotted,  and  there  shall  you  sleep  at  last  1 

But  ye  whose  hearts  are  open  to  the  tender  influences  of  nature ; 
ye  who  have  hearts,  perhaps  blighted,  yet  not  contaminated  by  the 
world  of  men ;  ye  wno  have  felt  adversity ;  seek  the  murmur  of  the 
brooka,  and  a  voice  of  tenderness  arising  from  the  waten  shall  whis- 
per 'Peace!'  Then  shall  ye  know  that  Adversity  is  one  of  the 
great0st  blessings  vouchsafed  to  us  by  a  merciful  Providence.  She 
goeth  forth  into  the  world  in  tears,  yet  Industry  and  Afliuence  are  her 
oApringT-'die  Virtues  her  hand-maids.  If  all  were  prosperous,  all 
would  be  selfish ;  because  there  would  be  no  room  left  for  sympathy. 
*  It  belongs  only  to  misfortune  to  judge  of  misfortune,*  says  Chateau- 
briand; 'the  hardened  heart  of  Prosperity  cannot  enter  into  the 
delicate  feeling  of  Adversity.'  Yon  little  bird,  down  by  the  green 
inargin  of  the  stream  where  the  crystal  waters  flow  over  the  golden 
pebbles,  reminds  me  of  those  exquisite  lines  by  Thomas  Miller : 

*  A  LiTTLS  bird  now  hop*  beside  the  brook. 
Peeping  ebont  Ulu  «fi  qgirighud  nim. 
And  ever  ■«  she  drinka  doth  upward  look, 
Twitten  md  diinki  again,  then  leeka  her  eloiafeei'd  nook.* 

What  a  witty  distinction  Ben  Jonson  makes  between  the  two 
plaisses  of  poets !  Do  you  remember  how  pertinently  he  asks  the 
question  by  the  *  Chronicler :' 

*  Chbo.  Is  he  a  man's  poet,  or  a  woman's  poet,  I  pray  yout 
'  Hbrald.  Is  there  such  a  difference  1 

'  Factor.  Many,  as  between  your  man's  taylor  and  your  woman's 
taylor. 

'  Hbiu  How,  may  we  beseech  you  % 

*  Fact.  I  'U  show  vou.  Your  man's  poet  may  break  out  strcmg 
and  deep  i'  th'  moutxi,  as  he  said  of  Pindar,  monie  de  currant  vekU 
mmM:  out  your  woman  poet  must  flow  and  stroke  the  ear,  and  (as 
me  of  them  said  of  himself  sweetly,) 

*  Mtwt  write  a  Terae  as  tmooth  and  calm  aa  cream. 
In  whioh  there  is  no  torrent»  nor  scarce  stream.' '  > 

But  gende  companion,  we  miust  wind  up  our  reels  and  begone ;  for 
the  sun  lies  in  the  reddened  west,  the  long  shadows  are  across  the 
Toad,  and  the  '  small  fowls'  are  mute,  except  yon  crazy  night-hawk, 
with  its  dissonant  note,  hanging  above  us  m  the  blue  vault  like  the 
disembodied  soul  of  a  dead  miser.  Wishing  thee  a  pleasant  joor- 
ney  homeward  and  peaceful  dreams  at  night,  I  take  leave  of  thea 

RicBABD  HAnrAimt. 


L  I  N  B  8 

•  BWT     WtTR     A     BOUQUCT     OK     KEW    TBAB'B     SAT. 

flpSAK,  floweri,  for  me  I  and  in  yonr  fragrance  bear 
A  fond  heart's  blessing  with  the  new-bom  year ; 
Her  gentle  breast  with  tender  pitj  moye 
For  oMb  thovfii  poor  ti  hsfa,  j«t  flail  to !«?«. 
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»T    WIXAIAM    riTT  rATJISX. 


Paimmd  kniff  in  oaTonied  fonntatiiB, 
l4mc  in  danne«  deep  and  dreary, 
Fnm  ue  wild  New-England  moontaiai 
We  at  last  have  broke  away ! 
OniB  are  feet  that  never  weary ; 
See  their  silver  landals  ^rlanciAgf 
Aa  in  merry  mazes  dancmg, 

Trip  we  onward  night  and  day. 


Man  that  heeds  not  Natore's  pie 
Of  his  own  forever  dreaming, 
Oft  hath  sought  to  enrb  our  meaa 
In  the  windings  of  the  hills ; 
Bnt,  while  langhmg  at  his  seheming» 
CheeiAUIy  in  glens  and  goigea 
We  have  wrou^t  his  sonnmnr  forgea. 
Whirled  his  spindles  and  his  imlls. 


Nature's  myriad  forms  are  proving 

That  we  were  not  made  to  shimiier ; 
All  in  endless  cyde  moving 

As  the  Mightiest  haa  ordained : 
Oihs  archangel  cannot  nnmber, 
Sweep  yon  skies  with  harps  of  gladness ; 
Why  should  onn,  then,  sleep  in  sadness. 
Why  onr  flashing  limbs  be  chained  7 

Onward,  then!  o'er  foamy  ledges, 

On  thiongh  groves  of  mirrarad  beeches ! 
linger  not  to  luss  the  sedges 
Waving  in  the  scented  gale ! 
Round  the  headlands,  down  the  readies, 
Dance  we  on  with  mnrmorinff  motion ; 
Hark !  we  hear  thee,  parent  Ooeattf 
And  rejoicing  bid  thee  hail! 


Yet  not  long  thy  ravadied  i 

Can  be  reocned  ftom  the  foontanw; 
FMt  and  for,  on  misty  pinions, 

Winds  that  prowl  thy  kmelv  shore 
Waft  ns  to  the  dood-crowned  monntaina ; 
But  escaped  their  wild- wood  mazes, 
We  shall  speed  to  thy  embraces, 
Aa  tea  thousand  times  befora  1 
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A    FEW    WORDS    ON    RELIGIOUS    FEELING. 


BT     AK     OLD    COBBSSrONSSMT. 


Since  the  time  of  Toland,  Shaftesbury  and  Bayle^  whose  worlu 
first  indoctrinated  the  celebrated  French  Encyclopedists  into  the 
school  of  open  and  avowed  infidelity,  how  many  vain  and  egotistical 
men  have  i*ang  what  they  called  a  '  death-knell  over  the  grave  of 
Superstition  !'  These  shallow  and  superstitious  men— ^superstitioos, 
for  they  adored  and  deified  in  themselves  imaginary  Qualities  that 
never  existed — have  included  all  forms  of  religion  under  the  cate- 
gory of  '  Superstition/  and  have  constantly  worshipped  and  invoked 
a  portion  of  their  own  nature  under  the  name  or  '  the  Godhead  of 
Reason/  instead  of  the  God  of  Creation ;  but  if  all  the  keenest  in- 
tellects that  ever  existed  had  directed  their  pens  to  this  one  object, 
they  would  have  been  insufiicient  to  sever  or  even  weaken  the  natu- 
ral bond  that  binds  the  majority  of  men  to  their  Maker.  Man's 
tongue,  however  loud  or  specious,  can  never  efface  what  GroD  has 
graven  on  the  human  soul ;  and  with  most  created  being^,  endowed 
with  feelings  and  reason,  a  belief  in,  reliance  and  dependance  on 
their  Makbr,  are  instinctive  elements  of  their  nature ;  ue  necessary 
consequence  of  mental  life  and  consciousness.  So  strong  is  this  im- 
press of  religion  stamped  on  universal  humanity,  that  no  aavages 
have  been  met  with,  however  degraded  or  immersed  in  barbarism, 
who  have  not  both  hoped  in  and  feared  a  Superior  Power,  on  vrhom 
they  depended  for  life  and  what  they  considered  its  blessings ;  whose 
anger  tney  diverted  by  sacrifices,  often  of  the  most  shocking  and 
painful  description,  and  whose  approbation  they  endeavored  to  win 
sometimes  by  means  not  less  boniole. 

The  consciousness  that  cFeatures  owe  a  duty  to  their  Crbatox  and 
an  endeavor  to  give  expression  to  this  belief,  has  been  common  from 
time  immemorial  with  all  mankind,  and  ever  must  continue  so.  They 
cannot  choose ;  it  is  an  invariable  law  of  their  beins ;  and  because 
some  mischief  has  been  blended  with  its  manifestation,  inseparable 
from  a  choice  of  good  and  evil,  and  more  attributed  that  has  been 
produced  by  other  and  mix«d  causes,  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
a  desired  effect,  these  sapient  and  shallow  self-styled  philosophers 
propose  to  eradicate  an  integral  and  most  essential  element  of  humsn 
nature  ;  the  strongest,  noblest  and  divinest  feelmg  bestowed  on  man, 
without  which  he  would  be  but  a  splendid  and  selfish  attimal,  morally 
destitute,  with  neither  a  sense  of  duty  to  his  fellow  creatures  nor  of 
obligation  toward  his  God.  Few,  if  any  men,  though  they  may  war 
against  all  forms,  have  absolutely  denied  the  necessity  of  some  sort 
of  religious  feeling ;  but  they  cry :  '  We  want  the  religion  of  nature ; 
we  do  not  believe  any  thing  that  we  cannot  comprehend^  and  we 
kope  the  time  may  arrive  when  all  mankind  may  be  sufficiently  en- 
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lightened  to  think  as  we  do.'  But  these  talking  viBionaries  are  gene- 
rally so  circumserihed  and  dazzled  by  the  false  halo  arising  from  their 
own  conceit  and  ignorance,  that  it  obscures  the  whole  moral  world 
outside  of  their  narrow  personal  experience ;  and  even  this  they  have 
neither  closely  observed  nor  reasoned  upon. 

Voltaire,  with  all  his  wit^  vivacity,  varied  acquirements,  and  occa- 
sional flashes  of  heroism  in  the  cause  of  oppressed  hum'anity,  did 
not  possess  sufficient  depth  of  feeling  nor  internal  conscientiousness 
to  rightly  appreciate  hia  fellow^K^reatures,  or  feel  a  real  interest  in 
their  social  welfare :  for  whatever  credit  we  may  give  to  his  other 
talents — and  certaimy  no  one  ever  displayed  more  brilliancy  in  ob- 
jectives— it  must  be  conceded  that  his  philosophy  was  of  d^e  most 
limpid  quality,  neither  taking  into  consideration  the  ingrained  nature 
that  God  has  breathed  into  man,  nor  the  inevitable  sequences  that 
must  arise  from  that  nature.  He  called  his  opinions — for  he  weH 
knew  the  influence  of  the  term  over  the  generality  of  persons — *  prac- 
tical' ones ;  and  so  they  were  indeed  practicable  in  filling  his  own 
pocket  and  swelling  his  ovm  fame,  but  most  impracticable  for  the 
mass,  as  was  afterward  proved,  when  they  worked  downward ;  for 
although  persons  in  a  tolerably  comfortable  situation  of  Kfe,  possessed 
of  those  ready  and  available  talents  that  can  extract  profit  out  of  or- 
dinary circumstances,  and  with  sufficient  tact  to  keep  on  the  safe  side 
of  wrong-doing,  may  with  no  higher  reliance  than  their  own  strength 
pass  through  the  world  with  even  a  splendid  external  reputation,  yet 
this  is  no  proof  that  there  is  not  a  most  absolute  necessity  that  the 
greater  number  of  human  beings  must  depend  om  a  higher  source 
K>T  moral  support. 

In  the  heart  of  every  civilized  commrunity  there  always  has  been, 
and  probably  ever  will  be— -for  mankind  are  tried  and  tested  by  va- 
rious means — a  mass  of  destitution,  with  scarcely  a  hope  or  home  in 
this  world,  whose  very  existence  depends  on  the  severei}t  and  most 
vigorous  self-denial ;  and  in  this  class,  although  unknown,  unappre- 
ciated, and  apparently  degraded,  lives  many  a  soul  made  sublime  by 
religion->-more  heroic  in  the  sight  of  God  than  chief  oi^  warrior,  who 
remains  loyal  to  the  interests  of  society  when  it  scorns  his  rights, 
almost  derides  his  humble,  patient,  painful,  constant,-  difficult  efforts 
of  duty,  and  who,  in  the  midst  of  circumstances  calculated  to  excite 
every  vindictive  and  angry  feeling,  retains  a  sympathizing  love  and 
compassion  toward  his  fellow-creature,  and  a  reverential  respect  for 
the  laws  necessary  to  their  well-being.  How  frequently  do  we  see 
most  noble  instances  of  this  among  the  poorest !  Indeed,  if  it  were 
not  so,  they  must  cease  to  exist  or  constantly  rebel,  in  those  countries 
where  there  are  large  bodies  of  poor.  The  humble  rich  man  and  the 
heroic  poor  one  are  the  noblest  manifestations  of  humanity.  It  is  the 
same  divine  virtue  under  a  different  form  that  restrains  one  and  sus- 
tains the  other ;  Christain  meekness,  imbued  with  dignity ;  humility, 
which  men  never  dreamed  of,  even  as  an  ideal,  until  taught  it  from 
the  lips  of  the  Saviour  himself.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  whole  people 
can  ever  be  so  well  educated,  or  indeed  if  they  have  the  mind  to  re- 
ceiv«  an  education,  that  would  enable  them  to  understand  the  advan- 
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tages  and  necessity  of  legal  restraints,  and  the  duty  they  owe  to  them, 
nor  the  complex  and  often  apparently  contrary  interests  of  the  social 
state.  But  neither  learning  nor  talent  are  necessary  to  compiebeBd 
the  moral  rules  taught  by  religion ;  and  how  large  are  the  numben 
in  all  countries  and  of  all  creeds  who  look  upon  law  as  a  mere  ex- 
ternal form,  but  who  unhesitatingly  and  strictly  obey  what  they  con- 
sider the  injunctions  of  religion ! 

Now  we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  fact  must  be  obvious  to  every 
thinking  mind,  that  a  feeling  so  powerful,  universal  and  essential  as 
religion  must  necessarily  seek  for  a  sympathy  and  communion  that 
would  lead  to  the  comparing  of  opinions,  and  to  social  organizations 
for  their  promulgation  and  explanation ;  and  that  these  social  organi- 
zations for  the  sake  of  order  and  united  effort  must  submit  them- 
selves to  certain  and  definite  laws,  without  which  each  one  would  he 
at  the  mercy  of  momentary  and  mistaken  impulse,  and  the  whole  in- 
volved in  inextricable  confusion.  It  is  likewise  equally  plain  that 
religion  becomes  a  fact  to  the  human  mind  through  external  evidence, 
internal  feeling  and  the  mental  operations  of  intellect;  but  it  is 
equally  evident  that  the  greater  number  of  persons  will  always  adopt 
that  faith,  if  at  all  analogous  to  the  dictates  of  natural  morality,  m 
which  they  ai-e  educated ;  for  of  coui-se  their  education  has  cultivated 
that  range  of  feeling  most  likely  to  assimilate  and  cooperate  with  the 
opinions  that  their  instructors  have  endeavored  to  instil.  Every  day 
experience  demonstrates  how  few  of  any  creed,  thoueh  they  tenap 
oiously  hold  to  and  would  probably  fight  unto  death  for  the  name, 
have  any  clear  idea  of  what  they  profess ;  and  frequently  in  conver- 
sation betray  ignorance  of  and  flatly  deny  the  expressed  and  most 
important  articles  of  faith  upon  which  their  creeds  are  founded. 
Among  every  sect  there  ar6  probably  a  few  metaphysicians,  who 
reason  themselves  into  a  firm  belief  of  certain  dogmas ;  but  among 
human  beings,  how  few  compai'atively  have  the  power  or  inclinatiMi 
to  pursue  such  precise  abstractions ;  and  in  truth,  with  those  who 
have,  there  axe  as  many  who  reason  themselves  out  of  &ith  as  into  it 

It  would  be  utterly  impracticable,  as  God  has  formed  humanity,  to 
found  any  expressed  religion  on  reason  alone ;  and  he  who  advocates 
it  assumes  to  be  wiser  than  the  Cbbator  of  Uie  universe.  ReUgion 
is  a  blessing  just  in  proportion  as  it  inculcates  morality  and  a  rev^ 
retice  for  justice,  and  a  mischief  when  it  makes  a  vapor  of  fidtfa  to 
obscure  the  infiingement  of  these  laws.  No  one  can  deny  that  all 
truth,  justice  and  morality  that  exceeds,  and  lifls  man  above  his  na- 
ture, tnust  be  supernatural,  and  vouchsafed  from  a  higher  than  human 
source ;  therefore  the  relieion  that  permanently  and  most  truly  prac- 
tices these  supernatural  virtues  will  by  the  generality  of  persons  he 
considered  as  the  true  religion.  Among  Ghrotians  the  infiael  armory 
has  always  been  furnished  with  its  most  efficient  and  deadly  weapons 
from  arguments  used  in  sectarian  quarrels,  and  they  have  also  drawn 
from  the  same  sources  their  gravept  charges  against  Christian  morality. 
The  barrenness,  confusion  and  inconsequence  of  Deism  are  so  ud^ 
satis&clory  and  absolutely  repugnant  to  most  naen's  nature,  that  they 
would  rather  take  refiige  in  any  &ith  that  taught  them  t^  value  of 
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their  own  soul  and  its  connection  with  God,  than  wander  through 
the  iUimitable  waste  of  Deistic  speculations.  They  feel  the  want  of 
a  GroD,  and  feel  that  dieir  minds  are  insufficient  to  create  one ;  and 
this  at  once  annihilates  Deism ;  for  according  to  it,  each  mind  must 
form  its  own  divinity ;  the  most  stupendous  undertaking  for  the  whole 
world  to  engage  in,  and  one  probably  that  would  not  be  very  happy 
in  its  results. 

Although  the  feeling  of  religion  be  natural  to  dll  men,  its  form  and 
development  must  yet  depend  on  education,  degree  of  civilization 
modified  by  individual  information,  and  internal  experience.  There 
is  not  an  essential  good  of  any  kind,  however  well  men  may  agree  as 
to  its  essential  value,  that  they  do  not  disagree  about  the  means  to  be 
used  for  its  accomplishment  If  this  were  not  the  case,  mind  would 
enervate  and  stagnate,  and  the  large  amount  of  labor  would  be  lost 
that  is  performed  by  those  numerous  opinionaries  who  engage  in 
good  temporal  works  from  a  spirit  of  rivalry  and  a  desire  to  eclipse 
in  public  estimation  those  who  nold  contrary  opinions.  Unemployed 
vanity  would  be  a  most  dangerous,  offensive  and  combustible  mate- 
rial in  any  community,  and  the  rash  zeal  and  declamatory  fervor  of 
sects  serve  as  escape-valves  for  their  inflammatory  passion,  which 
must  expend  itself  on  some  object  We  do  not  like  to  admit  the 
truth,  but  it  remains  nevertheless  a  fact  that  every  human  being  is  in 
some  degree  superstitious  and  prejudiced.  Who  can  define  the  ex- 
act line  that  divides  religion  from  superstition^ — truth  from  preju- 
dice 1  It  18  so  narrow  as-  to  be  almost  incomprehensible  to  human 
intellect ;  and  this  acknowledgment,  which  every  candid  mind  must 
subscribe  to,  ought  to  make  us  tolerant  with  respect  to  the  same 
weaknesses  in  others ;  but  it  often  acts  the  reverse ;  for  the  greater 
number  of  persons  suppose  that  just  in  proportion  to  the  vehemence 
with  which  they  declaim  against  a  fault  in  another  they  clear  them- 
selves from  all  suspicion  of  sharing  in  the  like  delinquency. 

Duty  to  GroD,  a  cultivated  sense  of  which  is  enlightened  religion, 
is  the  primary  idea  of  all  duty.  It  is  around  this  simple  and  natural 
idea  mat  all  other  duties  must  revolve.  It  is  this  alone  that  gives 
strength,  permanency,  consistency,  beauty,  understanding  and  ex- 
'  planation  to  the  moral  world ;  an^<each  individual  sense  and  percep- 
tion of  virtue  is  either  quickened  or  deadened  according  as  he  culti- 
vates or  neglects  the  responsibility  and  relationship  to  his  God.  They 
only  can  estimate  and  appreciate  man  who  practise  virtue  through 
love  of  good  without  reference  to  self-elation  or  worldly  reward  j 
they  only  can  stand  fiim  on  principles  eternal  and  never-changing, 
!Brror  points  across  a  small  wrong  to  a  hundred  pleasant  paths,  where 
ambition,  pleasure,  wealth,  fame,  with  lavish  smiles  and  enticing  ges- 
taies  promise  all  that  dazzles  and  deludes,  all  that  tempts  and  be- 
trays, all  that  glitters  and  crumbles ;  and  they  alone  successfully  re- 
sist tiiese  seducing  allurements  and  temptations  who  have  cultivated 
the  love,  knowledge,  and  habitual  practice  of  right,  through  a  belief 
in  the  existence  and  future  realization  of  a  greater  and  higher  good 
than  all  earth  can  .offer.  Obedience  and  liberty  are  the  poles  of  the 
moral  worlds  and  it  is  the  ascendency  or  inclination  or  these  two 
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great  adverse  principles  that  produces  conyulsions  in  civil  society, 
and  their  evenly-halanced  and  united  action  that  sustains  its  equiH- 
brium.  There  can  be  no  liberty  without  a  proper  measure  of  obe- 
dience, and  no  obedience,  strictly  speaking,  without  a  due  measuTe 
of  liberty ;  for  what  is  liberty  but  the  willing  submission  and  obedi- 
ence of  freemen,  to  laws  of  their  own  making  1  All  mankind  have 
rights,  all  mankind  have  duties.  Duties  and  rights  are  inseparable. 
Rights  imply  duties ;  duties,  righta.  Rights  are  liberty ;  duties,  obe- 
dience ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  the  two  are  reconciled  and  fused, 
just  in  propoition  are  individuals  or  communities  moi-al,  happy,  peace- 
fill,  free  and  prosperous.  The  laws  of  every  country,  whether  formed 
by  prince  or  people,  must  necessarily  be  based  in  some  measure  on 
the  religious  opinions  of  those  they  are  to  govern.  How  largely  bas 
Mahometanism  entered  into  all  the  institutions  of  Turkey ;  how  great 
the  influence  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the  development  of  Russian 
civilization ;  and  the  Armenians  surrendered  their  nationality  through 
constant  and  furious  religious  quarrels,  and  then  consented  to  its  en- 
tire abrogation,  and  to  become  wanderers  on  the  earth,  without  a 
home  or  a  name,  for  the  sake  of  that  relie^ion  which  their  strife  had 
dishonored ;  and  the  external  life  of  the  Hindoo  is  but  a  manifests. 
tion  of  this  internal  feeling.  All  people  who  have  any  fixed  moral 
laws  appeal  to  their  religion  as  the  ultimate  sanction  for  their  propriety 
and  sanctity ;  and  we  would  suppose  that  no  one  in  their  senses  could 
be  so  Tain,  self-sufficient  and  rasn  as  to  place  his  own  vague,  unformed, 
individual  indefinite ;  for  such  are  all  deistical  opinions,  in  competi- 
tion ap^ainst  the  precise,  acknowledged  and  expressed  national  opinion, 
especially  when  his  own,  which  he  has  not  ever  attempted  to  con- 
dense, could  only  be  established  through  an  entire  subversion  of  all 
existing  moral  ideas  and  civil  institutions.  The  pro}>8  cannot  be 
suddenly  withdrawn  from  under  long  established  opinions  without 
shaking,  confusing,  splitting  and  crushing  the  morals  of  many,  and 
indeed  setting  the  greater  nnmber  crazy,  insanely  clutching  at  every 
imi>racticable  notion,  and  shrieking  extravagance  until  worn  out  by 
their  own  fi*antic  vehemence  and  unfruitful  contests,  they  fall  back 
again  into  their  old  entrenchments,  or  commence  fortifying  a  new 
structure  of  ideas,  planned,  formed  and  furnished  by  cooler  heads 
and  calmer  minds  than  their  own ;  and  perhaps  opinion  has  nerer 
been  put  into  so  straight  a  waistcoat  as  by  those  who  have  at  one 
time  in  their  lives  advocated  its  entire  and  uncontrolled  freedom. 

Superstition  and  prejudice,  when  they  escape  from  the  reign  of 
reason  and  swallowed  the  bit  of  the  civil  l|iw,  are  like  mad  uncaged 
cannibab  who  feast  on  human  fiesh,  and  then  with  a  grin  of  delight 
display  their  teeth  dripping  with  gore  as  a  trophy  that  they  have  done 
their  duty.  Uncurbed,  these  fearful  monsters  would  perpetrate  and 
perpetuate  every  horrible  and  imaginable  iniquity,  and  in  God's  name 
make  a  pandemonium  of  the  earth  ;  and  all  the  beings  on  its  surface 
irreconcilable  and  relentless  enemies.  It  has  been  frequently  asserted 
that  mental  culture  would  extmguish  these  dark  passions ;  we  have 
no  faith  in  this,  all  experience  proves  the  contrary,  for  persecution  has 
4iBgiace4»  and  indeed  been  a  pix>minent  feature  of  the  most  intellec- 
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taal  eras.  Ignorance  battles  for  material  things  with  material  moans, 
but  mere  mental  culture,  however  abstruse  or  i-efined,  unless  accompa- 
nied by  enlarged  affections  and  modified  by  the  exercise  of  common 
sense,  has  dver  directed  its  effoits  to  the  subjugation  of  mental  fi-ee- 
dom,  and  has  endeavored  by  coercive  means  to  prevent  all  expression 
of  opinion  that  questions  its  own  infallibility,  or  dissents  from  its  con- 
clusions. 

The  pride  of  opinion,  uncontrolled  by  a  sense  of  duty  and  love, 
is  the  most  cruel,  overbearing  and  ingenious  of  tyrannies;  quite  as  d're- 
fiil,  and  more  to  be  dreaded  than  ignorance,  for  the  one  may  be  en- 
lightened, the  other  is  impervious.  It  was  during  the  splendid  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.,  when  art,  science  and  literature  had  reached  their 
culminating  point  in  France,  when  Bossuet  and  Voltaire,  the  two  op- 
posite extremes,  supported  the  temple  of  learning,  and  imperishingly 
engrraved  on  its  enduring  marble  the  fame  of  Fi*ance  betore  the  ad- 
miring eyes  of  Europe  ;  that  the  edict  of  Nantz  was  revoked,  and 
hundreds  of  peaceful  industrious  cit  zens,  legally  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  their  government,  cruelly  driven  from  their  hornet  and 
country  for  opinion's  sake.  And  if  we  examine  candidly  the  history 
of  England,  we  there  discover  that  it  was  during  the  time  when  the  sur- 
passing ta'ents  of  Shakspeare  and  Bacon  glorified  and  immortalized 
ner  literature,  that  she  carried  on  her  most  cruel,  continued  and  un- 
relenting persecution  against  the  expression  of  free  thought ;  yes, 
against  fiee  thought,  the  breath  of  the  Almighty,  man's  inalienable 
right,  which  chains  cannot  bind,  dungeons  immure,  t  or  tyrants  intimi? 
date  ;  free  thought,  which  makes  slavery  lilwrty  and  liberty  imperi  h- 
able.  Superstition  and  prejudice  have  displayed  themselves  under 
such  haterul  colors  that  nearly  every  person  is  eager  to  disclaim  any 
portion  of  these  dark  feelings,  although  it  may  be  recognised  as  a  fact 
that  no  human  being  is  entirely  clear  of  either ;  and  however  these 
passions  may  appear  to  have  become  extinct,  they  only  slumber,  and 
are  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  awakened  with  renewed  strength  and 
fury,  if  fevorable  coincidences  fan  the  fiery  embers.  The  actual  is 
always  a  compromise ;  and  indignant  »s  most  pei's<ius  would  feel  at  the 
assertion,  a  portion  of  these  feelings  must  be  admitted  to  the  compact; 
and  under  proper  restraint,  may  be  necessary  to  the  consolidatii m  and 
permanence  of  the  social  system.  They  are  the  consen'ative  ele- 
ments of  the  human  character,  the  adhesive  portion  of  humanity  that 
binds  bodies  of  men  to  countries,  customs,  and  institutions,  the  ccntri-^ 
petal  force  of  moral  cohesion,  and  though  destructive  and  devastating 
when  they  wander  out  of  their  legitimate  orbit,  they  may  be  a  most 
important,  even  beneficent  agent  then.  A  man  without  religion  is  but 
the  semblance  of  one ;  he  is  all  animal  except  his  outer  form  ;  he  is  all 
earth,  without  a  spark  divine.  A  man  entirely  superstitious  is  a  demon 
who  would  scale  Heaven  to  flood  it  with  bloou  because  mercy  had 
there  found  a  resting  place.  But  he  who  habitually  remembera  and 
obeys  the  short,  simple  and  divine  precept,  •  do  unto  others  as  you  would 
have  them  do  unto  you,'  may  be  religious  without  being  superetiiious, 
and  even  superstitious  and  do  great,  constant  and  imperishable  good« 

Bnoklpi.  8.  M.  Pabtuxku. 
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*LOTB      THT      MOTHKR,      LITTLE      ONE.' 


■  T      'X  I  t,!.  A.* 


Whin  thy  feeble  infant  wailing 

Trembled  firat  upon  the  air, 
Then  thy  mother's  heart  was  gushing 

Full  of  gratitude  and  prayer ; 
By  the  team  her  cheek  o'erflowing 

As  she  scanned  thy  little  face, 
By  the  prayers  thy  being  welcomed* 

By  her  ever  fond  embrace — 
Love  thy  Mother,  little  one ! 


In  her  arms  thy  form  was  folded. 

And  thy  Up9  her  bosom  prest ; 
Gentle  were  the  songs  she  sang  theoi 

As  she  rocked  thee  on  her  breast : 
By  the  kiss  which  wet  thy  forehead, 

As  she  laid  thee  on  thy  bed, 
By  the  lullaby  she  murmured. 

As  the  pillow  met  thy  head — 
Love  thy  Mother,  little  one ! 


FSnt  she  told  thee  magic  stories. 

Which  enchained  thy  wondering  wr ; 
Patient,  oft  her  lip  repeated 

What  her  darling  loved  to  hear ; 
When  thy  toddling  feet  were  trembling. 

Firmly  by  thy  hand  she  led ; 
By  her  fond  and  ceaseless  watching» 

By  the  love  thy  path  o'erspread — 
Love  thy  Mother,  little  one  ! 


All  thy  path  her  prayers  encircle. 

Full  of  hope  and  full  of  feaxs ; 
Like  the  concave  arehing  o*er  thee 

Are  thy  Mother's  prayers  and  tean. 
Other  friends  may  fawn  or  falter. 

Other  friends  perchance  forget ; 
Thou  hast  one  can  know  no  cmangingi 

If  thy  mother  liveth  yet : 

Love  thy  Mother,  little  one  ! 
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LOVE:      AN      ESSAY 


8T     A     i»kW     OOKmiBt^TUll. 


What  is  love  1  Wbat  proximate  conception  can  be  fonned  by  a 
mortal  who  has  sinned  agamst  its  laws,  who  has  never  penetrated  its 
natnre,  and  who  can  know  nought  of  it  but  from  its  absence,  its  des- 
titution, its  want ;  the  heart's  longing  and  hunger  ?  What  then  is  it  t 
It  is  not  the  extension  of  lin  individual  soul  after  another ;  it  is  not  the 
lavishment  of  'the  heart's  treasures  upon  an  object,  worthy  or  unwor- 
thy ;  it  is  not  the  pouring  out  or  sacrifice  of  self  to  another's  happi- 
ness or  welfare  ;  much  less  is  it  the  seeking  and  appropriation  or  a 
richly-endowed  body  and  soul  to  selfish  pride  and  pleasure,  the  jea- 
lous preservation  and  careful  lodgment  of  this  treasure  for  sole  and 
uninterrupted  enjoyment  and  possession.  No,  it  is  none  of  these ; 
yet  all  these  demand  honor  in  its  name.  All  these  exact  the  homage 
of  nlan  in  its  heavenly  garb ;  and  short-sighted  dwitrf-souled  men  pay 
it  reverence.  Thus  its  idea  becomes  lost  and  its  name  given  to  base 
counterfeits,  and  their  baseness  in  shamefiil  desecration  is  imputed  to 
the  holy  and  unknown  reality ;  the  pure,  the  heavenly  and  Goo-like 
essence,  which  by  its  ever  upward  tendency  cannot  be  confined  in 
low  and  earthy  regions : 

'  Lots  1  it  ii  the  dearest  fheme 
That  ever  wanned  a  poet'i  dream  !* 

Yes,  divine,  pure  and  interior  love !  Abused,  chased,  tortured, 
murdered,  banished  as  it  is,  still  it  finds  a  refuge ;  here,  even  on  earth, 
where  God  has  sent  it  on  an  embassy  of  mercy,  and  where  its  mis- 
sion is  to  save,  regenerate  and  disentliral  mankind  from  its  sordid 
selfishness  and  elevate  it  to  its  source,  the  Godhead. 

O,  what  is  it  ¥  and  where  is  the .  heart  sufficiently  pure  and  gar- 
nished to  ofier  it  a  fitting  abode] — what  nature  so  generous  and 
noble  as  may  entertain  it  1  But  it  never  lives  with  one ;  it  cannot 
be  isolated,  it  cannot  exist  in  singularity.  Its  perfect  nature  forms  a 
perfect  whole  by  uniting  the  /wo  essential  components  of  a  perfectly- 
formed  soul ;  a  human  soul  in  its  wholeness,  and  which  cannot  deve- 
lope  itself  from  an  incomplete  half;  these  desolate  and  self-destroy- 
ing halves  that  fill  the  world,  dwindling  and  pining  to  their  utter  ex- 
tinction. These  vital  sparks,  covered  with  ashes  and  yielding  no 
warmth,  and  finding  no  oxygenic  air  to  perpetuate  life ;  these  poor 
dying  embers,  when  disinterred  by  love  and  brought  into  its  cherish- 
ing, nurturing  atmosphere,  find  at  last  a  wondrous  chemical  affinity ; 
their  sole  and  lonely  form  is  lost  in  a  new  development*  This  pnhcH 
ceeds  not  from  the  action  of  either,  but  front  providential  approach,- 
nearness,  proximity,  when  likes  rush  to  likes,  attiucted  each  Equally 
by  the  other.    No  assiduous  labor,  no  exercise  of  influence  or  ntfen- 
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tal  power  or  generous  interest  can  affect  this,  ^,^'¥^"^^1^^ 
in  a  better  and  more  assimilating  imitation  tlian  is  MualupthMter. 
rene  sphere.  Nothing  can  eflfect  this  but  au  z,9^^aUaUradim,a}m 
ine  of  purity,  honor  and  love  to  God.  Few  are  found  capable,  tew 
haVe  retained  their  soul's  virginity;  few  lia^e  ^evtnnwmnnsljths 
countenance  heavenward,  few  are  uncontam in ated  with  woridi jlo?tt 


and  tainted  desires ;  and  these,  in  whatever  state  or  (  ^ 
have  attached  to  them  so  much  alloy,  tbat  lio  virever  noble  the  on^al 
metal,  they  are  not  able  in  every  part  and  particle  tcr  form  to  unitej 
fusion.  Discordant  elemsnts,  unharmonizing-  tones,  opposing  elotri. 
cities,  war  against  the  entire  oneness  at  ^ivHicli  love  aims^ and i^M 
alone,  however  near  these  other  coaipoaitions  may  approach,  1/ mi 

exist,  ^  1.    V    5      • 

Let  him  therefore  who  murmuringly  upreara  h»  head  againrt 
Providence,  saying,  •  Why  do  I  not  love  1  why  am  I  not  lored!' 
look  into  the  mirror  of  truth,  and  see  his  soul  wedded  to  guni,Qi 
fame,  or  self-worship,  or  animal  debasement,  and  find  the  questk 
answered  a  thousand-fold.  Such  a  one  love  !  It  is  aii  abnegaSioiid 
truth ;  a  denial  nf  God  ! 

I  know  not  but  there  may  be  sonie  purifying  and  regenerathi^ 
process,  given  by  our  Father  to  renew  and  recreate  the  ftoM  vik 
deflowered  soul ;  otherwise  there  is  no  hope  f<ir  the  spirit,  howeTcr 
angelic  in  its  original  nature,  who  has  dappled  his  wings  in  some'm- 
pure  fountain,  and  drank  from  its  tur^d  waters^ 

Let  the  conscious  fallen  ask  not  gifts  of  which  be  cannot  know  ot 
appreciate  the  value,  and  which  he  has  no  power  to  preserve  w  pro- 
tine  brightness.     Let  him  pray  in  devout  resignation,  and  cleanae  his 
thoughts,  and  purify  his  love-palace  from  the  webs  of  demon  a^\Acn 
and  the  slime  of  bestial  inmates.     Let  him  patiently  and  untirioglj 
elevate  his  mental  virion  till  the  celestial  attributes  of  divinity  datm 
one  by  one  upon  him,  and  as  he  tearfully,  adoringly  and  uncompVm- 
ingly  learns  to  see,  he  will  open  an  avenue  to  his  pining  soul,  and  may- 
hap, in  time,  peace  will  come,  viitue  will  come,  love — yes,  loreitwlf 
will  come  and  take  up  its  abode  in  the  temple  of  Gon,  the  human 
heart. 

But  to  the  question  :  What  is  love  \     It  is  nothing  vulgar,  or  pro- 
fane, or  sacrilegious,  or  common.     It  has  no  affinity  to  the  refine- 
ment of  courts  or  the  position  of  rank.    It  consorts  not  with  fame 
or  obscurity,  or  rank  or  lowliness,  or  repute  or  disgrace,  or  poverty 
or  riches,  or  health  or  sickness,  or  genius  or  idiocy,  or  talent  or  dul- 
ness,  or  ignorance  or  education  ;  all  these  accidents  affect  it  not,  but 
in  the  intrinsic  nature  of  God's  image  lies  the  secret.     It  lives  alone 
with  mnocency,  honor,  viitue,  truth  and  holiness ;  soul  purity.    It  is 
not  feai-ing,  distrusting,  wavering,  changing,  questionmg,  altemating. 
No ;  It  IS  ardent  in  hope,  stroncr  in  fnith  never  doubting,  never  taro' 
mg  never  Questioning ;  true  «^  the  *^'ed^e  to  the  pole;  not  cruel, 
with  deceitful  wiles  and   experim^       .  candid  and  tra2is;>a7«)l  a» 
crystal ;  never  tampenng  with  anT!^    ,1  \m\  ^®^^ei^  ^^d  aelf-Bacti. 
ficing  to  martyrdom  ;  foreseeincr  tU     ^^  VDTe«»A^«^«^^fe«W^ 
yet  unformed  wish,  supplying  ^^^  ^ti^^eo«»io\ia  desiie,   Msb 

v%^j 
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Lines: 


^^^equal  bal         ~~       ^ ~~~  -"X 

S^f-"'  °«^erexS^«7«r'-eady  to  exhibit   <  •^''^^^^T^^^iT 
P»lain,„g.  for  J    cmS'/*"^  'here  is  noth.W  tc>  /fe®  '^-^'e.^uctZof. 

o « aven  it  camB  „° j  l  ®"<'®-  ^«  «  not  eternal  anf^"''^  ^■'"-'t :  "ever 
«a  ture  elevaiT. '  "^  ''^a^enwrard  it  tends  T^^  ^nmoital  1  Frlr^ 
^»«itant.    %TT  ?  *°««  *at  have  f.vS     ^    *?"'"  «'•«  «"  «"re  o^ 

t>^-h>or,T    '  ^^^  and  death      s[!r„l'  "'""^'"'"ffering  J>a;n,  im- 
,^    mere  i«  ^^  '"^  '"""'"P"""  ^"^  '^  de'adjy 

— calteV'ora.'e  a«  not  ^ZrV\lrJ7Z,lX''J^^^^^ 


lie  fill 
so 
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'  ^  And  Sfe  V*^^  «'?[!-  w^feO  the  flame, 

For  #h  ^  //' '"  P''^^  or  shame, 
In  strLi'^  V^'  lived- for  thee  I'll  die  ; 
^^'•eains  of  fire  mysoul  shall  be 
fpbome  to  thee !' 

**^"nd  niy  heart  consuming  love 
OntJt^J^P'"'^^^  Pyfe  uprears, 

a;,^^   ®  '•o"i»l,'  moments  move, 
But  oK  ?i.^''u"'^^^  Merciful, appeam; 
«  oh  the  bitter  paug!  to  be 
Kemoved  from  thee  I 

i'd^Vt^^J'  ^t'"  Ae^ve  tHat  held  my  ««»** 
*«ei  that  shadowed  mystery, 

^et  lir ''L^"*  chamber  dark  and  <=<>'*; 
'tfe,  dear  life!  ^„„,d  pricele«be. 

^'  »nared  wiih  tbee  ! 

*^  '^aviugr  phantom*  ^c.l.:«nme 
Sa^l°  ^'^^  house  »  «,o♦^,iTml«^    '^»*  "^^^^^ 

^  thee  •   byihee  ! 
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tal  powef  oi*  generous  interest  can  affect  this,  except  artificially,  and 
in  a  better  and  mnre  assimilating  imitation  than  is  usual  upon  this  ter- 
rene sphere.  Nothing  can  effect  this  but  an  innate  attraction,  consistp 
ing  of  purity,  honor  and  love  to  God.  Few  are  found  capable,  few 
have  retained  their  soul's  virginity;  few  have  kept  unwaveringly  the 
countenance  heavenward,  few  are  uncontaminated  with  worldly  loves 
and  tainted  desires ;  and  these,  in  whatever  state  or  degree  found, 
have  attached  to  them  so  much  alloy,  that  however  noble  the  original 
metal,  they  are  not  able  in  every  part  and  particle  tor  form  an  unitary 
fusion.  Discordant  elements,  unharmonizmg  tones,  opposing  electri- 
cities, war  against  the  entire  oneness  at  which  love  aims,  aiii£  in  which 
alone,  however  near  these  other  compositions  may  approach,  it  can 
exist. 

Let  him  therefore  who  murmuringly  uprears  his  bead  against 
Providence,  saying,  *  Why  do  I  not  love  ?  why  am  I  not  loved  V 
look  into  the  mirror  of  truth,  and  see  his  soul  wedded  to  gain,  or 
fame,  or  self-worship,  or  animal  debasement,  and  find  the  question 
answered  a  thousand-fold.  Such  a  one  love !  It  is  ah  abnegation  of 
truth ;  a  denial  of  God  / 

I  know  not  but  there  may  be  some  purifying  and  regenerating 
process,  given  by  our  Father  to  renew  and  recreate  the  soiled  and 
deflowered  soul ;  otherwise  there  is  no  hope  for  the  spirit,  however 
angelic  in  its  original  nature,  who  has  dappled  his  wings  in  some  im- 
pure fountain,  and  drank  from  its  turgid  waters^ 

Let  the  conscious  fallen  ask  not  gifts  of  which  he  cannot  know  or 
appreciate  the  value,  and  which  he  has  no  power  to  preserve  in  pris- 
tine brightness.  Let  him  pray  in  devout  resignation,  and  cleanse  his 
thoughts,  and  purify  his  love-palace  from  the  webs  of  demon  spiders 
and  the  slime  of  bestial  inmates.  Let  him  patiently  and  untiringly 
elevate  his  mental  virion  till  the  celestial  attributes  of  divinity  daWn  , 
one  by  one  upon  him,  and  as  he  tearfully,  adoringly  and  uncomplain- 
ingly learns  to  see,  he  will  open  an  avenue  to  his  pming  soul,- and  may- 
hap, in  time,  peace  will  come,  viitue  will  come,  love — yes,  lore  itself 
will  come  and  take  up  its  abode  in  the  temple  of  God,  the  human 
heart. 

But  to  the  question  :  What  is  love  1  It  is  nothrag  vulgar,  or  pro- 
fane, or  sacrilegious,  or  common.  It  has  no  affinity  to  the  refine- 
ment of  courts  or  the  position  of  rank.  It  consorts  not  with  fame 
or  obscurity,  or  rank  or  lowliness,  or  repute  or  disgrace,  or  poverty 
or  riches,  or  health  or  sickness,  or  genius  or  idiocy,  or  talent  or  dul- 
ness,  or  ignorance  or  education ;  all  these  accidents  affect  it  not,  but 
in  the  intrinsic  nature  of  God's  image  lies  the  secret  It  lives  alone 
with  innocency,  honor,  viitue,  truth  and  holiness ;  soul  purity.  It  is 
not  fearing,  distrusting,  wavering,  changing,  questioning,  altemaiing. 
No ;  it  is  ardent  in  hope,  strong  in  faith,  never  doubting,  never  turn- 
ing, never  Questioning ;  true  as  the  needle  to  the  pole ;  not  cruel, 
with  deceitful  wiles  and  experiments;  candid  and  transparent  as 
crystal ;  never  tampering  wiln  another's  pain  \  tender  and  self«acri- 
ficing  to  martyrdom  ;  foreseeing  the  unexpressed  thought,  feeling  the 
yet  unformed  wish,  supplying  tiie  even  unconscious  desire.    Not  an 
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unequal  balance,  but  more  equal  than  the  scale  of  justice ;  never  in- 
debted and  bankrupt,  but  ever  ready  to  exhibit  the  most  exact  proof- 
sheets  ;  never  exacting,  for  there  is  nothing  to  require  ;  never  com- 
plaining, for  it  cannot  see  cause,  and  no  Caus^  could  exist ;  never 
questioning  its  own  existence.  Is  it  not  eternal  and  immoital  1  From 
heaven  it  came,  and  heavenward  it  tends.  No  souls  are  so  sure  of 
future  elevation  as  those  that  have  loved,  not  misused  the  beatific 
visitant.  Easily  clouded  and  banished  by  the  thought  of  falsehood 
or  dishonor,  it  adheres  to  the  unfortunate,  though  suffering  pain,  im- 
prisonment, grief  and  death.  Sin  and  corruption  are  its  deadly 
prisons. 

Where  is  there  a  spirit  so  pure  as  may  aspire  to  it  1  Where  is 
there  a  soul  so  firm  as  can  be  true  to  it  ]  so  devout  as  to  be  grateful 
for  it  1  sb  honorable  as  not  to  betray  it  1  so  unselfish,  so  tender,  so 
immaculate  1  Lauea. 
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*  Bring  (saith  the  Hindoo  wife,)  the  flame, 

And  pile  the  crackling  fagots  high; 
Id  joy  or  grief,  in  pride  or  enarae, 

For  thee  I  *ve  lived —  for  thee  I  '11  die  ; 
In  streams  of  fire  my  soul  shall  be 
Upborne  to  thee  V 

So  round  my  heart  consuming  love 

The  funereal  pyre  uprears, 
Onward  the  rolling  moments  move, 

And  Death,  the  Merciful,  appears ; 
But  oh  the  bitter  pang !  to  be 
Removed  from  thee ! 

Yet,  could  my  heart  again  be  still, 

Though  't  were  the  grave  that  held  my  mould, 
i  *d  seek  that  shadowed  mystery, 

The  silent  chamber  dark  and  cold ; 
Yet  life,  dear  life  !  would  pricelesB  be. 
If  shared  with  tbee ! 

But  now  the  flowers  to  ashes  turn, 
The  wine  to  blood —  oh,  ghastly  right  f 

l*he  goblets  to  funereal  urns 

And  faintly  bums  yon  spectral  light, 

Where  waving  phantoms  beckon  me 
Away  from  thee ! 

Come  to  the  house !  methinks  'tis  still. 
Sombre  and  low,  and  chill  and  wet ; 

With  earth-worms  wreathing  o*er  the  rill. 
Earthy  and  mouldy  smelleth  it;  ^ 

*T  is  mine !  my  mansion,  reared  for  me 
By  thee!  by  thee! 
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Sl)e   (Sg^iitian  Cttttra 


'BOM    ABli'  A.!.I.A.CI  OMAB.   TO    SK\D    ABHUAS    «L    DAJS     CHI  tr*  eKORKTART    OV    TO  It    CXAX.BB    AT   SAtBO. 

On  a  former  occasion  I  remarked  to  you,  dear  Ahhmad,  that  the 
people  of  this  country  are  extremely  fond  of  titles ;  a  nearer  view 
brings  me  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  equally,  if  not  more,  fond  of 
honors  which  yield  more  substantial  advantage.  Within  the  short 
period  I  have  been  among  them,  I  have  observed  a  greater  desire  for 
the  distinction  and  emoluments  which  office  brings,  than  is  compatible 
with  their  professions  of  disregard  of  private  benefit.  They  are  con- 
tinually vaunting  their  disinterestedness,  talk  loud  or  write  with  earn- 
estness of  their  patriotism,  and  conti-ast  the  servile  disposition  of  those 
who  live  under  monarchies,  with  the  personal  independence  maintained 
by  those  who  like  themselves  have  the  happiness  of  being  free  citi- 
zens of  a  republic. 

In  the  face  of  these  lurgid  phrases  you  would  be  astonished  to 
find  how  low  some  of  these  fierce  republicans  will  descend  to  court 
the  favor  of  their  rulers,  and  how  many  arts  they  will  practise  to  ob- 
tain distinction  or  acquire  offices  to  which  are  attached  more  solid 
benefits  than  the  mere  pleasure  of  serving  their  country.  To  hear 
them  talk  you  would  imagine  the  country  was  on  the  decline,  that 
they  and  their  party  only  had  the  power  to  keep  it  from  sinking  deeper, 
and  that  they  made  a  sacrifice  of  their  personal  ease  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  public  weal.  Yet  behold  their  actions ; 
they  seize  every  occasion  to  further  theit  personal  interest,  praise 
those  they  dislike,  if  by  so  doing  they  can  secure  an  influence  to  be 
used  in  their  favor,  and  abuse  without  compassion,  those  whom  they 
they  think  stand  in  the  way  of  their  own  advancement  They  compass 
land  and  sea  to  obtain  the  suflrages  of  the  people  at  large,  and  to  those 
who  have  the  power  of  bestowing  the  post  they  covet,  they  are  lavish 
of  flattery  ana  as  obsequious  as  any  courtier  of  monarchy,  or  any 
English  titled  personage  during  his  canvass.  But  what  is  worse  than 
all  these  tricks,  is  the  intolerably  coarse  and  vulgar  abuse  which  com- 
petitors for  office  heap  upon  each  other.  There  is  hardly  a  word  in 
the  language  seemingly  sti*ong  enough  to  convey  the  bitterness  of  their 
feelings.  The  common  terms  of  the  bar-room  and  the  brothel  are 
used  by  men  who  are  educated,  and  who  profess  to  be  gentlemen ; 
each  applies  to  the  other  the  epithets  of  liar,  traitor  and  Uiief ;  hear- 
say testimony,  family  secrets,  private  transactions,  even  bodily  infirmi- 
ties,  all  are  brought  forth  to  overwhelm  an  opponent ;  not  that  the 
party  accusing  has  proof  of  these  crimes  or  failings,  but  merely  be- 
cause the  other  stands  in  his  way,  and  he  believes  uie  best  method  of 
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removing  bim  from  competition  is  to  assail  his  character.  It  is  pain- 
fbl  to  be  an  eye  witness  of  the  practice  of  these  arts  by  those  who 
are  among  one's  own  associates.  Yet  it  is  not  confined  to  one  class 
more  than  to  another ;  the  high,  low,  rich  and  poor  are  embued  with 
the  same  party  spirit  on  occasions  when  they  wish  to  accomplish  a 
political  object.  The  first  step  toward  its  attainment  is  to  yilify  all 
those  who  stand  in  the  way  or  who  are  striying  to  attain  the  same  end. 

It  is  natural  that  you  should  inquire  what  place  or  office  applicants 
obtain  by  the  use  of  these  means  ;  whether  they  are  lucrative  and 
permanent  Neither.  They  are  not  lucrative,  for  there  is  hardly  one 
m  the  gift  of  govenkment  that  yields  much  more  than  a  support, 
many  in  which  economy  is  necessary  to  secure  a  livelihood*  and  a  few 
in  which  the  holders  become  poorer  the  longer  they  retain  them. 
And  as  for  permanency,  there  is  no  country  in  the  world,  not  even 
Turkey,  where  the  tenure  of  office  depends  upon  the  caprice  of  a 
master,  wherein  the  retaining  of  an  office  is  more  uncertain. 

In  the  first  place  all  offices  (with  very  few  exceptions)  are  given  for 
a  limited  time  only,  with  a  privilege  of  renewal  it  is  true,  but  subject 
to  withdrawal  in  die  interval,  if  the  incumbent  faUs  in  the  perform* 
ance  of  his  duties,  if  another  person  has  influence  enough  to  obtain 
his  removal  and  be  put  in  his  place,  or  if  the  occupant  should  happen 
not  to  be  of  the  same  side  in  politics  as  the  appointing  power.  This 
difierence  of  opinion  is  sure  to  come  about  within  a  ^ort  period,  for 
as  the  rulers  are  chosen  by  the  people  for  short  terms  and  solely  be- 
cause they  happen  to  accord  with  the  views  of  the  party  dominant  for 
the  time,  it  follows  of  course  that  changes  of  the  heaids  of  government 
are  frequent,  and  that  when  these  occur  a  revolution  is  produced 
among  office-holders. 

If  a  person  be  not  dismissed  within  the  term  of  his  appointed  stay 
in  office,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  be  removed  whenever  a  new  election  is 
decided,  so  that  he  has  small  chance  of  retaining  his  place  long ;  thus 
a  man  with  a  large  family  dependent  solely  on  hb  salary  is  suddenly 
thrust  from  his  customary  habits  and  is  forced  at  short  notice  to  study 
horticulture,  a  calling  for  which  he  may  have  no  taste.  It  is  however 
the  usual  resource  for  cast  off  public  servants,  it  being  believed  by 
many,  that  the  planting  of  cabbages  affords  great  relief  to  the  mind. 

Sometimes  an  office-holder  retains  his  place  under  the  new  govern- 
ment because  his  office  may  be  of  too  low  a  grade  to  be  coveted  by 
new  aspirants,  who  set  a  high  value  on  their  own  merit ;  sometimes 
the  appointing  power  cannot  reconcile  the  confficting  claims  of  its 
own  partizans,  and  must  wait  till  one  or  the  other  yields  his  preten- 
sions, sometimes  the  present  occupant  is  taken  with  what  is  called  a 
conviction  fit,  finds  that  his  previous  ideas  of  men  and  measures  were 
erroneous,  and  all  at  once  wakes  up  as  from  a  trance,  with  a  discovery 
that  he  actually  thinks  on  politics  just  as  the  rulers  do.  He  may 
chance  to  retain  his  office  if  the  first  two  circumstances  occur,  but  is 
almost  sure  to  keep  it  if  conviction  flaflh  upon  his  mind  at  the  right 
moment.  Indeed  tnis  last  new  thought  is  onen  a  means  of  procuring 
bim  another  and  better  appointment  than  he  had  belbre. 
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My  fiiend  in  the  white  cravat,  who  is  a  close  observer,  gives  me  the 
following  account  of  the  workings  of  the  conviction  process. 

A  worthy  man  under  a  strong  persuasion  that  the  ciitical  state  of 
the  nation  requires  his  personal  exertions  to  raise  and  promote  its 
welfare,  in  a  burst  of  patriotism  makes  a  great  bustle  in  his  village, 
talks  loud  in  the  streets  and  harangues  in  the  bar-rooms,  boldly  assert- 
ing that  if  such  a  great  man,  we  will  suppose  Andrew,  be  not  speedily 
put  at  the  head  of  afiaii-s,  ruin  must  ensue  and  the  people  be  tram- 
pled upon  by  aristocrats,  a  race  of  monsters  known  to  lurk  about 
secretly,  though  no  individual  ever  has  as  yet,  seen  them.  The  advice 
of  the  little  man  is  heeded,  Andrew  is  elected,  the  countiy  is  saved 
and  he  who  has  been  a  means  of  producing  so  much  good,  fit)m  the 
purest  motives,  is  made  poBt-master  of  his  village.  By  this  appoint- 
ment he  enjoys  the  privilege  of  having  his  own  correspondence 
franked,  is  addressed  by  the  title  of  Esquire,  beside  receiving  in 
emoluments  about  enough  to  furnish  him  with  a  good  suit  of  clothes 
a  year. 

This  is  the  first  paroxysm,  with  the  effect,  of  this  singular  action 
of  the  mind.  It  is  called,  in  scientific  language, '  the  idiosyncrasy  of 
politics ;'  which  means,  a  tendency  or  fixed  disposition  of  an  indivi- 
dual to  be  the  exclusive  savior  of  his  country.  Afler  the  calm  which 
always  succeeds  a  spasm,  our  patriot  perceives  a  faltering  motion  in 
the  goveiTiment,  with  a  symptom  that  the  nation  is  on  the  decline  and 
that  farther  exertion  is  necessai-y  om  his  part  to  place  public  aiiairs 
upon  a  steady  footing.  He  is  tired  of  his  little  post-office,  pants  to 
serve  his  country  in  a  higher  sphere,  and  feels  convinced  that  Andrew, 
great  as  he  may  be  as  a  wairior,  is  not  fully  capable  of  carrying  the 
country  through  its  penis ;  whereupon  he  rings  the  praises  of  ano- 
ther citizen,  (we  will  suppose  him  to  be  called  Martin,)  partly  fur 
his  enlarged  views  of  government,  yet  more  especially  for  his  great 
skill  as  a  financier.  The  choice  is  a  happy  one  ;  Martin  is  elevated 
in  place  of  Andrew,  the  country  is  kept  from  falling,  and  farther  to 
secure  it  from  any  unforeseen  catastrophe,  our  little  post-master  is 
made  a  towering  Indian-agent.  In  tins  new  station  a  wide  field  of 
usefulness  is  opened  to  him.  While  he  keeps  an  eye  on  the  move- 
ment of  the  whole  system,  he  is  watchful  of  the  motion  of  the  lesser 
parts.  By  his  post  he  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  original  proprie- 
tors of  the  soil,  and  by  this  position  gains  a  commanding  influence 
over  whatever  relates  to  these  ic^norant  and  troublesome  claimants, 
who  have  always  been  hard  to  please.  His  talents  nre  exercised  in 
preventing  an  open  rupture,  whereby  the  count?*y  might  be  involved 
m  expensive  operations,  and  in  persuading  the  aborigines  that  civili- 
zation has  succeeded  savage  life,  that  those  who  have  most  know- 
ledge should  of  right  possess  most  land,  and  that  they  themselves  will 
be  much  happier  by  breaki.ig  up  all  old  associations,  all  local  ties,  all 
settled  affections,  and  go  a  thousand  miles  off,  there  to  begin  life 
anew  in  wild  regions  known  only  to  a  few  huntei*s  or  interested 
traders. 

The  skill  with  which  our  patriot  manages  these  complicated  affairs 
is  a  sure  proof  of  his  natural  abilities,  of  his  ardent  love  of  cotmtiy, 
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and  bis  capacity  t»  fill  a  higher  grade  of  office.  His  fixed  emolu- 
mentB  are  considerable,  which  are  increased  by  a  ▼ariety  of  fancifdl 
ways  peculiar  to  men  of  tact  who,  like  our  hero,  labor  hard  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  and  in  consequence  he  begins  to  look  at  something 
a  little  higher  than  he  did  before.  If  his  qualifications  are  not  pro* 
perly  noticed  by  the  ruling  powers,  the  country  suffers  by  this  neglect. 
It  begins  to  be  seen  that  the  foreign  policy  is  not  conducted  with 
▼igor,  internal  affairs  are  in  confusion,  too  much  weight  is  allowed  to 
party  influence,  but  above  all,  the  finances  fall  into  disorder.  It  is 
evident  that  a  change  must  be  made,  and  that  speedily.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  an  Indian-agent  can  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  ma> 
chinery  of  government,  or  in  his  isolated  position  have  the  power  to 
apply  a  speedy  remedy  to  these  evils,  so  as  to  keep  the  country  from 
utterly  sinking.  A  gentleman  who  passes  the  most  of  his  time  at  his 
country  residence  at  the  Council  Bluffs,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Yellow* 
stone,  is  too  far  removed  ^m  the  scene  of  politics  to  direct  the  move- 
ment of  parties ;  and  as  disorders  multiply  for  want  of  timely  inter- 
ference, our  exclusive  patriot  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  to  raise 
np  the  nation  firom  its  declining  state  he  must  himself  be  elevated  to 
a  higher  grade  of  office.  It  is  apparent  that  the  old  materials  are 
worn  out ;  of  course  new  implements  must  be  obtained  to  set  the 
wheels  of  government  in  motion.  He  turns  his  back  upon  Martin, 
and  brings  to  light  a  new  workman  called  John ;  fully  convinced 
that  he  alone  is  the  one  destined  to  accomplish  the  desired  end.  All 
his  energies  are  now  devoted  to  raise  up  this  new  idol  of  the  third 
conviction,  who,  to  give  an  earnest  of  his  discernment  and  to  keep 
the  country  in  an  elevated  position,  seizes  the  first  moment  of  his  in- 
stallation into  authority  to  make  our  patriot  one  of  the  secretaries. 
Now  the  country  prospers.  Our  hero  is  in  a  situation  to  give  direct 
aid  in  the  conducting  of  public  affairs.  Aristocrat  hunts  are  once 
more  in  vogae ;  those  who  are  less  quick  in  their  convictions  than 
our  raised-up  man  are  turned  adrifl,  while  others  who  are  clear- 
sighted enough  to  see  the  benefit  the  country  will  derive  from  sup- 
porting John  are  put  into  their  places.  In  short,  the  country  fiou- 
riahes,  and  our  patriot  waits  calmly  till  some  new  emergency  shall 
disturb  his  quiet,  some  new  call  be  made  upon  his  disinterested  zeal. 
At  last  it  comes,  and  he  who  has  so  long  been  devoted  to  the  public 
weal,  who  has  made  so  many  sacrifices  of  personal  ease,  again  steps 
forth,  ready  to  act  either  as  secretary  or  servant,  minister  or  martyr, 
according  as  the  exigencies  of  the  State  shall  demand  new  efforts  to 
sustain  its  power  or  avert*  its  fate. 

John  proves  on  trial  not  to  be  the  man  he  was  '  cracked  up'  to  be ; 
shows  waywardness  of  disposition,  caprice  in  his  selection  of  men  to 
fill  offices,  in  a  few  cases  makes  notable  mistakes,  (we  are  all  fallible 
creatures,)  and  above  all,  is  much  too  slow  in  admitting  the  claims  of 
oar  patriot  to  the  highest  favors.  What  distresses  much  our  hero  is 
the  gross  mismanagement  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  government 
and  the  feeble  men  employed  to  conduct  foreign  negotiations;  a 
xemedy  mustf  be  applied  speedily,  to  begin  which  a  new  ruler  must 
be  elected.     A  fresh  conviction  flashes  on  the  mind,  and  a  new  per- 
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son  is  sought ;  not  among  the  populous  portion  of  the  land,  where 
knowledge  is  most  diffused,  but  one  from  the  back-settlements,  un- 
sophisticated, little  known,  yet  who  has  intuitive  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  governing,  and  who,  it  is  believed,  has  a  lively  sense  of  othere' 
merit,  beside  being  quick  to  reward  them.  One  is  found,  (whwn  we 
will  suppose  to  be  called  James,)  and  he  soon  g^ives  evidence  of 
ability.  The  territorial  bounds  of  the  nation  are  greatly  enlarged, 
the  hunt  for  aristocrats  is  renewed  with  vigor,  and  a  new  animal  is 
discovered,  called  a  tariffs  which  is  caught  and  worried  frequently  to 
keep  the  people  amused.  At  the  same  time,  that  foreign  affauB  may 
be  in  good  hands,  our  hero  of  four  convictions  is  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  the  appointment  of  ambassador  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
near  a  foreign  court,  to  which  he  goes  solely  with  a  view  to  promote 
the  interest  of  his  beloved  country.  All  these  manoeuvres  constitute 
what  is  called  '  the  conviction  process.' 

Men  in  Amenca  are  not  contented  with  horse-tails,  as  with  ub, 
with  ivory  balls,  as  in  China,  or  with  pieces  of  ribbon,  as  in  Europe. 
They  demand  for  their  services  something  more  substantial;  and 
however  insignificant  may  be  emoluments  of  offices,  they  deem  it 
more  patriotic  to  accept  whatever  distinction  they  bestow  than  to  be 
rewarded  by  the  gaudy  honors  the  subjects  of  a  monarch  are  prond 
to  receive.  A  crown  of  laurel  has  no  charms,  an  oration  is  too  fee- 
ble a  testimony  of  merit,  and  the  offer  of  a  marble  statue  fails  to 
awaken  gratitude  or  love  of  country. 

Bom,  as  I  was,  under  a  despotic  government,  these  things  would 
not  surprise  me  in  the  East ;  but  in  republics,  which  I  have  been 
taught  to  view  as  models  of  diainterestedness,  I  own  my  faith  in  his- 
tory is  shaken.  Here,  too,  among  a  people  who  in  an  especial  man- 
ner have  been  held  up  to  me  as  being  the  fulfilment  of  all  my  hopes, 
to  see  these  derelictions  from  high,  honorable  sentiments,  makes  me 
mourn  over  the  wayward  course  of  mankind  and  the  want  of  virtue 
in  my  species. 

It  was  once  thought  that  the  love  of  glory  might  be  measured  by 
the  liberty  enjoyed  by  a  people ;  but  here  are  a  people  free  as  air, 
yet  slaves  to  the  lowest  passions.  Rome  and  Athens,  m  their  palmy 
days,  saw  the  defendei-s  of  the  State  contented  with  the  mere  honor 
of  serving,  and  a  sprig  of  oak  or  laurel  was  recompense  enough  for 
the  fatigues  and  perils  of  a  campaign. 

Is  it  history,  or  merely  romance  we  have  been  reading,  O !  Ahh- 
mad,  from  which  we  acquired  such  exalted  notions  of  republics  t 
Is  it  true  that  citizens  in  ancient  times  were  simple  in  their  habits, 
moderate  in  their  desires,  while  they  were  strenuous  for  the  glory  of 
their  country,  willing  to  serve  the  State  in  the  lowest  as  well  as  in 
the  highest  station,  so  long  as  they  could  be  a  means  of  assuring  its 
internal  welfare,  of  maintaining  its  honor,  or  extending  its  fisime  \ 
Are  they  fables,  all  that  we  read  of  the  severe  simplicity  of  Lycur- 
gus,  the  self-devotion  of  Regulus,  the  modesty  of  Cincinnatus,  the 
stem  justness  of  Aristides,  the  considerate  valor  of  Epaminondas  I 
Is  it  diat  virtue  is  confined  to  Pagans,  who  have  only  the  light  of 
nature  to  guide  them,  while  boastful  Chiistians,  who  assume  to  be 
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led  by  a  star  from  heaven,  allow  themselves  to  be  subdued  by  selfish 
passions,  become  willing  victims  to  sordid  desires,  and  practise  base 
arts  to  gratify  personal  ambition  1  Alas !  for  the  race  that  improves 
by  arts,  science  and  philosophy,  yet  retrogrades  in  public  virtue ! 
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It  may  be  a  question  to  what  degtee  the  fine  arts  are  conducive 
to  the  happiness  of  mankind ;  but  it  is  no  longer  doubtful  that  the 
mechanic  arts  are  best  calculated  to  improve  die  condition  of  large 
communities  in  a  new  country  like  this.  It  should  be  kept  in  view 
that  the  mechanic  arts  are  not  in  latter  times  ranked  as  the  occupa- 
tion of  servile  labor  only,  but  include  many  branches  of  science 
which  formerly  were  little  known,  or  if  known,  not  brought  into  prac- 
tical use.  The  dyer  can  no  longer  be  distinguished  in  his  profession 
without  a  knowledge  of  chemistry ;  and  hydraulics,  with  the  higher 
branches  of  mathematics,  must  be  thoroughly  known  by  him  who 
would  construct  a  steam-engine,  a  mill-dam,  or  a  canal.  The  misery 
that  exists  in  England  among  the  operatives  of  the  manufactories 
forms  no  just  ground  of  objection  against  the  system  itself.  The 
evil  there  mainly  arises  from  over-production,  over-population,  and  a 
system  of  high  taxation,  which,  by  bearing  hard  upon  the  capitalist, 
obliges  him  to  reduce  the  price  of  wages  that  he  may  obtain  a  rea- 
sonable return  for  his  outlay.  It  is  not,  however,  with  the  profit  or 
loss  on  manufacturing  capital  that  I  occupy  myself  at  present,  but 
my  remarks  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  much  more 
the  condition  of  mankind  is  improved  by  the  use  and  difiusion  of  the 
knowledge  of  mechanical  inventions  than  by  the  arts  of  taste  or  that 
-which  goes  chiefly  to  the  embellishment  of  the  mind,  or  which  tends 
to  the  ornamental  part  of  life.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  objects 
of  taste,  with  the  accessory  aids  that  go  to  humanize  and  refine, 
should  be  banished  or  repressed ;  I  mean  merely  to  say,  that  in  a 
new  country -^indeed,  in  every  country— *  they  should  be  secondary 
to  the  labor  or  skill  requisite  to  furnish  the  means  of  living,  and  in 
addition,  such  an  amount  of  luxuries  lis  those  who  labor  may  after- 
ward desire.  No  country  can  ever  become  renowned  without  culti- 
vating the  fine  arts  as  one  of  the  elements  of  fame ;  but  they  must 
be  preceded  by  the  rough  work  which  constitutes  the  solid  founda^ 
tion  on  which  the  masses  are  to  rest  for  comfort  and  contentment. 
Neither  do  I  believe,  as  was  once  thought,  that  devotion  to  the  fine 
arts  renders  a  nation  effeminate.  The  Athenians  carried  their  skill 
to  the  greatest  perfection  when  they  conquered  the  Persians,  and  the 
modem  kingdoms  of  England  and  France  have  shown  no  deficiency 
of  valor  or  energy,  although  these  arts  are  constantly  under  the  fos-^ 
tering  care  of  government  and  individuals. 

It  IS  probable  that  greater  attention  on  the  part  of  the  ancients  ta 
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mechanic  arts  would  have  longer  preserved  the  nations  ftt>m  decay. 
They,  with  agriculture,  are  essentially  promoters  of  peace,  and  by 
taking  from  ambitious  men  the  desire  of  conquest,  or  by  turning  their 
ambition  to  peaceful  occupations,  foreign  barbarians  would  hare  been 
deprived  of  the  pretext  of  retaliation  for  the  invasions  which  over- 
powered them,  and  very  probably  been  imitators  of  inventions  that 
would  have  reclaimed  them  from  their  barbarous  state.  But  the  me- 
chanic arts,  and  even  agriculture,  were  lefb  to  the  labor  of  slaves. 
During  many  centuries  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  agricul- 
ture was  practised  only  for  immediate  subsistence,  and  this  by  the 
lower  classes,  the  rich  thinking  the  employment  beneath  them.  There 
were  only  two  classes  of  men :  those  engaged  in  servile  labor,  and 
those  who  bore  arms.  It  was  not  till  about  the  fouiteenth  century  of 
the  Christian  era  that  manufacturing  interests  were  engrafted  into 
English  policy,  and  from  that  period  the  wealth  of  the  nation  sensi- 
bly increased,  and  the  condition  of  the  people  materially  improved. 
So  soon  as  agriculture  became  reputable  and  the  arts  which  are  favor- 
able to  the  development  of  human  skill  and  tend  to  the  promotion  of 
comfort  were  exercised,  the  love  of  war  diminished,  and  a  new  step 
was  taken  in  advance  toward  general  civilization.  It  was  then  that 
rulers  began  to  perceive  that  they  must  do  something  for  the  people 
whom  they  had  neglected  only  so  far  as  they  could  be  used  to  wnng 
from  them  their  heml  earnings.  Domestic  habits  of  peace  began  to 
prevail,  and  it  was  discovered  that  what  had  heretofore  been  followed 
as  the  sovereign  good  was  but  an  illusion  ;  and  happily  for  the  world, 
this  wise  reflection  still  prevails. 

So  soon  as  the  laboring  classes  were  raised  above  their  former  de- 
graded state,  received  the  rudiments  of  education  however  imperfect, 
and  were  taught  that  their  calling  was  not  a  bar  to  a  share  in  the 
privileges  exercised  by  others  of  their  fellow  subjects,  from  that  mo- 
ment the  nation's  solid  prosperity  commenced. 

It  was  never  necessary  in  this  country  to  follow  the  same  process ; 
die  total  absence  of  i*anks  and  especial  privileges,  beside  the  equality 
of  wealth;  had  already  performed  the  work  which  R)uropean  nations 
had  required  long  ages  to  believe  essential,  or  could  be  brought  to 
put  into  practice.  Even  now  it  is  only  partially  done,  whereas  here 
the  system  works  of  itself  without  the  enforcement  of  civil  laws. 

After  many  trials  of  new  schemes  of  government  without  success, 
the  rulers  of  the  middle  ages  were  driven  by  necessity  to  abandon  the 
feudal  system,  to  create  corporations,  beside  granting  privileges  to 
cities,  in  order  to  improve  the  condition  of  their  subjects,  and  enable 
them  better  to  contribute  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  expenses  of  the 
State.  Yet  the  rulers  and  elevated  classes  long  clung  to  the  old  trade 
of  war ;  lord  and  vassal  had  a  charm  in  the  sound  which  the  privi- 
leged orders  longed  to  retain.  The  waving  plume,  the  neighing  steed 
that  bears  the  warrior  to  battle ;  the  loud  trumpet  that  proclaims  a 
victory  or  sounds  a  charge  ;  the  royal  banner,  all  awakened  emotions 
that  warmed  the  imagination  or  fired  the  blood ;  all  these  were  too 
delightful  to  be  immediately  relinquished.  This  was  called  the  age  of 
chivalry  —  the  days  of  romance  j  the  only  reputable  occupation  was 
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war,  and  men's  thoughts  were  filled  with  hattles,  triumphs  and  sports, 
with  devastation  of  the  earth's  fair  face.  All  these  bnght  scenes  are 
fled,  let  the  earth  rejoice  and  pray  that  they  may  never  return  !  The 
boasted  age  of  chivalry  has  given  place  to  the  menial  labors  of  the 
shuttle  and  the  spinning  jenny,  by  which  means  the  world  has  become 
plebeian  and  happier.  The  Paladins  of  high  renown  have  yielded  the 
field  to  the  brawny  arms  of  those  who  wield  the  axe  and  the  hammer ; 
to  those  who  fell  trees,  construct  rail-roads  or  propel  steam-boats ; 
the  faithful  champion  who  perilled  his  life  for  a  smile  from  his  mis- 
tress, and  the  dainty  knight  who  dangled  in  lady's  bower,  are  cast  aside 
to  make  room  for  the  skilful  hands  and  inventive  minds  nf  the  Har- 
greaves  and  ArkvrrigTits,  the  Watts  and  Fultons  of  modem  times. 
The  sentimental  Miss  may  sigh  at  the  absence  of  the  Ehnadorns,  the 
Orlandos  and  the  Tancreds,  but  the  vulgar  Smiths  and  Browns  who 
form  the  multitude  of  the  present  day,  are  more  substantial  beings, 
and  are  become  firmer  upholders  of  the  State. 

Many  ancient  laws  and  institutions  claim  reverence  for  the  good 
intended  or  effected,  and  the  long  experience  of  their  value  is  a  sure 
pr^of  of  the  wisdom  of  those  by  whom  they  were  established.  But 
iQlinkind  are  prone  to  view  things  of  antiquity  with  a  perverted  vision 
that  conceals  their  defects  and  magnifies  their  virtues.  It  is  sufficient, 
with  certain  lovers  of  by  gone  ages,  that  things  be  old  to  assure  their 
respect,  not  stopping  to  consider  whether  they  are  good  in  themselves 
or  worthy  the  imitation  of  the  moderns,  and  while  dwelling  with  en- 
thusiasm on  many  of  the  noble  works  the  ancients  accomplished,  they 
forget  how  many  things  the  ancients  had  the  power  to  perform,  yet 
left  undone. 

Rome  did  nothing  for  what  is  termed  the  people.  Her  great  roads 
were  made  to  connect  city  with  city,  or  to  facilitate  the  march  of  ar- 
mies. No  villages  were  formed  and  cross-roads  were  unknown. 
Nor  were  there  any  of  the  agreeable  monuments  which  increase  the 
charms  of  Nature,  such  as  clustera  of  cottages,  churches  or  any  of  the 
small  appendages  which  g^ive  signs  of  rural  contentment.  And  then 
of  the  millions  that  composed  the  Roman  empire,  one-half  were  slaves, 
and  of  those  who  were  free,  a  small  portion  only,  exercised  the  rights 
of  citizens.  Let  this  be  contrasted  with  the  freedom  of  action  of 
modem  communities  of  this  land,  and  the  boasted  greatness  of  impe- 
rial Rome  sinks  beneath  the  view  of  the  independent,  intelligent  race 
that  labor  in  the  agricultural  or  manufacturing  districts,  or  carry  on  the 
extensive  foreign  commerce  of  the  country. 

With  what  delight  does  the  classic  student  linger  round  the  ruins 
of  Athens  and  Rome,  and  how  many  brilliant  recollections  attach 
themselves  to  his  mind  when  contemplating  these  monuments  of  past 
grandeur.  He  does  not  stop  to  ask  for  what  purpose  were  these 
structures  raised,  or  he  might  be  told,  a  few,  very  few,  were  erected 
for  the  worship  of  the  gods ;  many,  very  many  more,  in  honor  of 
heroes,  emperors  and  warriors;  but  no  where  will  he  find  a  memorial 
raised  tu  commemorate  private  virtue  or  an  edifice  that  shall  distin- 
guish the  abode  of  the  humble.  No  mark  is  visible,  because  none 
ever  existed,  to  show  the  domestic  habits,  labors  and  general  condition 
of  the  lower  classes.    All  the  great  objects  of  public  works  were  for 
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defence,  to  embellish  cities  or  to  record  military  triumphs.  Penoiial 
aggrandizement  and  individual  luxury  were  thought  of  before  the 
condition  of  the  people  was  deemed  worthy  of  notice.  We  find  no 
mention  of  public  hospitals,  institutions  for  the  infirm  or  blind,  no 
public  schools  except  for  individuals  of  rank ;  the  people  were  left  to 
heg  their  bread  and  die,  while  the  rich  when  infirm  or  oisabled  bought 
relief  with  their  wealth  and  had  monuments  erected  to  commemorate 
their  names. 

The  grandeur  of  the  Romans  exhibits  itself  in  emblems  of  war; 
the  true  greatness  of  modem  nations  in  the  industry  of  their  people. 
Rome  was  great  by  conquests,  the  modems  are  greater  by  arts  of 
peace.  The  Romans  overcame  the  earth  by  force  of  arms;  the 
modems  have  learned  to  control  nature  by  skill.  Rome,  the  mistress 
of  the  world,  has  left  traces  of  her  power  as  well  as  of  her  oppres- 
sion ;  the  modems,  conductors  of  the  elements,  have  converted  them 
to  improve  their  condition. 

I  do  not  deny,  dear  Ahhmad,  that  I  am  sensibly  touched  by  the  de- 
scription of  the  wonders  performed  by  imperial  Rome,  of  die  valor 
of  her  warriors,  the  wisdom  of  her  law-givers ;  no  person  can  read 
her  history  without  becoming  highly  excited  by  the  great  events  and 
noble  deeds  it  records ;  every  school-boy  is  fired  by  the  grandeur  of 
the  ancients,  and  grown-up  men  bring  them  to  their  memoriea  with 
constant  pleasure.  As  men  and  nations  advance  in  life  and  become 
considerate,  they  view  the  past  with  calmness,  and  contrast  the  gloiy 
nations  acquired. with  the  comforts  their  subjects  enjoyed.  The  pride 
and  sensitiveness  of  romance  will  receive  a  shock  by  comparing  the 
glories  of  Rome  with  the  new  creations  of  Pittsburg,  and  I  can  forget 
3ie  land  of  the  GaesarSi  for  mine  eyes  have  beheld  the  marvels  of 
Lowell  and  Lawrence. 

Nem-Yark,  Zltk^da^  oftke  } 
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Lutbn!  how  cheerily, 
Sweetly,  and  merrily, 

Down  in  the  shade. 
Warble  the  birds  of  spring, 
While  their  wild  caroling, 

Rings  o*er  the  glade ; 
And,  the  loud  hum  of  bees, 
In  the  tall  maple  trees, 
floats  on  the  passing  Iffeeaie, 

Over  the  hills, 
Down  through  the  valleys,  where 
Flowers  both  rich  and  rare. 
Bloom,  and  the  fragrant  air 

Sports  o'er  we  rills. 
Faintly  the  distant  bells, 
Sound  through  the  woodland  dells. 

Soft  and  more  low, 
Till,  at  the  close  of  day, 
Gently  they  die  away, 

Fleariingly  slow  i 
PMtetf^pMo,  (Pa.) 


And,  from  the  dewy  vale. 
Borne  on  the  spicy  gale. 
Comes  a  low,  plaintive  wail, 
Breatiung  a  mournful  tale, 

*  These  soon  are  gmu  /' 

Flowers  and  birds  of  spring. 
Which  bloom,  and  so  sweetly  sing, 
Making  the  forests  ring 

At  the  first  dawn, 
All,  all  will  quickly  pass. 
Then  will  their  songs,  alas ! 

Cease  in  the  lawn. 

Thus  do  the  friends  of  earth, 

Bloom  and  decay. 
Throwing  the  light  of  worth 

O  er  us  to-day, 
TTien,  like  the  violet's  birth, 

Hasten  away !  b.  w. 
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Tax  *  Nsw-ENax.A]VDSK'  Quarterly  Review :  Number  Two  of  Volume  Sixth.    New-HaTen, 
ComL :  A.  H.  Mai.tbt.    New- York  :  M.  H.  Nbwkan  and  Compakt. 

Tbb  work  teeum  to  us  to  become  more  spirited,  and  if  we  may  om  the  expresBiony 
without  being  misundentood,  or  trenching  upon  the  ancient  and  modem  prejudice  of 
Puritan  land,  more  *  catholic'  in  its  spirit,  with  every  succeeding  nnmher.  We  are 
especially  struck  with  an  article  upon  *  Religious  Toleration'  in  the  present  issue,  and 
another  on  the  <  Rev.  Mr.  Bellows'  Views  of  the  Moral  Government  of  God,'  which 
certainly  do  great  credit  to  this  periodical.  We  welcome  the  Christian  Uherality,  not 
hitherto  so  common  in  sectarian  New- England,  which  dictated  the  following  remarks 
by  the  writer  of  the  first-mentioned  article :  *  Doctrinal  tests  of  goodness  must  often 
prove  imperfect,  fallacious,  and  unjust  You  cannot  discern  a  good  man  by  simply 
measuring  him  with  a  creed.  Groodness  dwells  m  many  souls  to  whom  any  <  thirty- 
nine  articles'  are  Aill  of  incredibilities ;  to  whom  the  Calvinistic  pentagon  is  very  horri- 
ble, and  whom  neither  your  creed  nor  any  creed  can  contain ;  for  character  does  not 
oonnst  wholly  or  chiefly  in  a  man's  speculative  views.  It  lies  deeper  than  any  sjrstem 
of  opinions.  And  if  we  are  to  do  any  justice  to  men,  if  we  are  to  estimate  one  another 
at  all  rightly  in  this  worid,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  goodness  is  quite  distinguishable 
from  systematic  orthodoxy,  quite  compatible  with  some  sorts  and  degrees  of  hetero- 
doxy. The  love  of  God  and  of  man  ;  the  honest  heart  toward  truth  and  duty ;  the 
obedient  spirit ;  in  a  word,  that  right-heartedneas  which  all  would  pronounce  pleasing 
to  God  is  to  be  found  in  men  denying,  one  after  another,  pointi  that  to  us  seem  clear 
and  indispensable.'  We  find  a  spirit  kindred  to  this  pervading  the  article  upon  tho 
late  Rev.  Robert  McChetne,  a  Scottish  clergyman : 

*  His  pie^  was  of  the  happy  Idod.  He  ipiritaaUzed  all  the  jubilant  paisages  of  the  Canticles, 
and  made  them  the  expreanon  pf  his  own  Joyous  religion.  In  this  respect  he  is  as  perfect  a 
model  as  religious  biography  furnishes.  His  devotions  were  not  the  offspring  of  Ignorance, 
nor  of  animal  excitement,  nor  ol  poetic  sensibility,  nor  of  anger  aping  the  manner  of  righteous 
indignation ;  but  his  soul  rejoicea  in  the  Loan,  and  Joyed  in  the  Goo  of  his  salvation.  It  may 
be  mentioned,  in  this  connection,  that  his  preaching  had  a  strong  tendency  to  make  other 
Christians  happy.  Some  ministers,  it  is  to  be  feared,  teach  their  hearers  to  be  wretched; 
forever  harping  upon  conflicts  and  trials,  as  if  it  were  a  sin  to  be  happy  in  this  sinful  world ; 
aa  if,  forsooth,  the  heart  allied  to  God  could  and  should  have  but  little  spbritual  enjoyment  till 
the  glories  of  heaven  blaze  around  it ;  as  if,  again,  conflicts  and  trials  old  not  serve  to  weaa 
tile  Christian  heart  from  the  world,  and  fix  its  affections  on  the  only  proper  object  of  snprenif 
love,  and  the  only  source  of  lasting  and  unalloyed  happiness.    It  was  not  so  witfi  McChxtnx.' 

There  are  several  other  papers  of  much  interest  in  the  '  New-Englander,'  to  some 
of  which  we  shall  hope  to  refer  hereafter.  The  article  on  *  Putney  Perfectionism' 
and  <  Ireland,  her  SuflRirings  and  their  Remedy,'  will  especially  anest  and  reward 
public  attention. 
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Ths  NoKTH-AmftxcAN  Rsvirv  for  the  April  Quarter.    BonoN :  Ont,  Bboabkm  mjsd  Cox- 
pant.    New-York  :  C.  S.  Fbancis  and  Cokpant. 

The  articles  in  the  present  number  of  the  '  North-American'  are  upon  the  foQowing 
subjects :  *  The  Works  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  ;'  *  Scumitz'b  History  of  Rome  f 
•  Lamartins*s  History  of  the  Girondists ;'  *  Living  Writers  of  Poland ;'  *  Sir  John 
Baerow's  Autobiography  ;'  *  Browning's  Flays  and  Poems ;'  *  Becker's  Gallos  and 
Charicles ;'  *  The  Past  and  the  Present  of  the  American  People ;'  *  Boston  PoWic 
Schools ;'  *  Poems  by  James  Russell  Lowell  ;'  and  *  Seichhardt's  Expedition  in 
Australia.'  In  the  first  paper  of  the  number  we  find  this  terse  and  admirable  83niopas 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  mind  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  :  <  His  intellectual  life 
was  under  the  control  of  the  purest  philanthropy.  We  look  in  vain  through  his  career 
for  a  trace  of  selfishness,  vanity,  jealousy  or  pride.  He  envied  no  man's  laurels,  and 
would  have  been  among  the  foremost  to  award  the  crown  to  his  own  successfiil  com- 
petitor.  He  lent  the  most  generous  aid  and  encouragement  to  those  just  entering  the 
lists.  He  fostered  rising  merit  by  kindly  appreciation  and  no  less  kindly  criticism. 
His  advice  and  assistance  in  the  labors  of  others  were  more  readily  bestowed  than 
asked.  His  correspondence  was  extensive,  with  men  of  the  most  various  puisoits,  on 
subjects  the  most  diversified,  and  always  suggestive  and  fruitful.  His  social  powen 
were  peculiarly  brilliant  and  fascinating,  and  habitually  employed  on  subjects  of  the 
highest  interest,  and  involving  profound  and  original  thought  Add  to  all  this  his  oni- 
form  advocacy,  as  a  lawyer,  a  judge,  a  legislator  and  a  man,  of  the  principles  of  free- 
dom and  humanity  against  arbitrary  prescriptions  and  venerable  wrongs.  Hie  bene- 
fieent  outgoings  of  a  mind  and  life  like  his  surpass  human  calculation.'  The  reriew 
of  the  productions  of  this  excellent  man  is  copious  and  satisfactory.  The  article  on 
Lamartine's  *  History  of  the  Girondist^'  opens  with  some  appropriate  remarks  apoD 
the  difficulty  of  writing  a  history  of  the  circumstances,  men  and  measures  of  the 
French  revolution.  There  will  perhaps  be  less  trouble  in  writing  a  history  of  the  list 
one,  in  which,  as  then,  ^  we  see  royalty  swept  from  the  loftiest  elevation  of  grandenr 
and  pride  ;*  and  it  maybe,  liberty  rising  from  the  ruins  of  a  monarchy,  beaming  for  a 
time  with  all  that  is  hopeful  and  beautiful  in  humanity,  but  presently  to  disappear  with 
all  its  glory.  Let  us  however  hope  for  the  best  and  be  not  unprepared  for  the  wont 
Pf  one  fault  of  Lamartine's  style  the  reviewer  says  with  justice : 

'  The  reigning  fuhion  encumbers  literature  with  an  oyersbadowing  but  very  saperficia! 
growth  of  irrelevant  conceita.  which  obscure  much  that  deserrea  a  better  fate  than  to  be  hid- 
den and  lost.  In  the  days  of  the  schoolmen  thnro  was  not  a  greater  proclivity  to  indulge  ia 
certain  mystic  combinations  of  terms,  which  then,  as  well  as  now,  men  were  deluded  enougb 
to  call  philosophy.  What  is  really  no  more  than  a  play  upon  abstrACt  and  general  terms  is 
thought  to  give  an  air  of  profoundness  to  style,  and  admits  a  writer  to  the  favor  and  pririlefcs 
of  a  select  circle  of  mutual  admirers.  To  obtain  the  fame  of  a  philosopher  or  a  profoood 
thinker  little  more  is  needed  than  to  become  familiar,  adept,  and  flippant  in  the  use  of  a  limited 
number  of  expressions  applied  on  all  occasions  and  to  all  topics  alilte.  Such  peculiaritiea  are 
to  be  thrown  aside,  as  he  advances,  by  a  sensible  reader,  and  utterly  disregarded  as  an  unfor- 
tunate superfluity  and  incumbrance,  with  which  tiie  writ4»r  has  diluted  his  pages,  and  interrup- 
ted the  current,  and  darkened  the  import  of  his  narrative,  his  jeaaoning,  or  his  reflectioiw. 
pur  author  belongs  to  this  school  of  writers,  and,  mistaking  the  nature  of  abstract  term«,  ii 
much  inclined  to  strain  after  singular  collocations  of  them,  and  often  appears  to  imagine  that 
he  has  said  something  very  deep  and  very  bright,  because,  in  this  talismanlc  uae  of  particoUr 
TTords  and  phrapea,  he  has  arranged  them  in  strange  and  bold  Juxtaposition.' 

This  boy's-play  however  is  deemed  the  only  blemish  m  the  eloquent  and  attractive 
volumes  under  review.  The  paper  upon  *  The  Living  Writers  of  Poland'  will  have 
less  interest  for  our  readers  after  the  perusal,  not  many  months  since,  in  these  pagesi 
of  the  able  articles  on  *  The  Modem  Literature  of  Poland.'    The  review  of  Brown- 
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uco'i  plays  and  poems,  upon  which  dne  praise  is  bestowed,  is  introduced  by  some  jadi- 
eioos  remarks  upon  critics  and  criticism.  A  work  is  not  measured  by  any  absolute 
standard  of  excellence,  but  by  the  opinion  of  one  man,  and  he  perhaps  no  competent 
judge.  *  It  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  the  critic  as  well  as  the  poet  is  bom. 
And  indeed,  although  man  is  said  to  be  the  only  animal  which  comes  into  the  world 
entirely  helpless,  it  would  seem  that  an  exception  might  be  made  in  favor  of  the  critic 
He  is  often  fully  as  competent  to  his  task  on  the  day  of  his  birth  as  at  any  other  pe- 
riod during  his  life  ;  we  might  even  say  fitter.'  Our  readen  have  seen  exposed  in 
this  Magazine  more  than  one  critic  not  unworthy  of  this  '  presentment'  We  com- 
mend the  paper  upon  *  The  Past  and  the  Present  of  the  American  People'  to  all  those 
who,  in  the  language  of  the  reviewer,  <  have  come  to  entertain  very  desponding  views 
reelecting  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  American  people ;  who  say  that  it  is  all 
over  with  the  repuUic,  that  our  country  is  too  large  for  union,  too  sordid  for  patriotism, 
and  too  democratic  for  liberty ;  and  that  our  doom  is  sealed,  and  we  are  fast  hastening 
to  ruin.'  The  reviewer  takes  iaroe  upon  these  croakings,  and  discusses  the  matten  they 
involve  in  a  manner  at  once  searching  and  convincing.  Of  the  paper  on  the  *  Public 
School  System  of  Boston,'  and  that  on  Lowbll*s  poems,  the  last,  especially,  written 
with  great  liveliness  and  spirit,  we  may  *  by  parcels  something'  have  to  say  hereafter* 
At  present,  as  touching  the  present  number  of  the  venerable  *  North-American,'  as 
the  lawyer-phrase  is, '  we  rest' 


Tarn  TBousAiffD  jlnd  Ons  Niobts  :  oa  tbb  Arabiait  MioifTs'  Ewtketaiii  ■  bw  rs.  TranilRtsd 
and  arrsaged  for  funily  reading;  with  explanatory  notea,  by  E.  W.  Lazts,  Eaa.  From  the 
second  London  edition.  IlluaCrated  with  aix  hundred  wood-cuta  by  Habv«t,  and  Illuminated 
tttlea  by  Owwf  Jonas.   In  two  Tolnmea.    Mew- York :  HAaFKn  axd  Bbotubbs. 

Wb  had  with  great  satisfaetioD  the  appearance  of  this  truly  elegant  and  elataie 
edition  of  these  renowned  oriental  fictions.  The  appliances  of  art  and  the  stores  of 
eastern  erudition  are  alike  here  bnmght  into  requisition.  The  embellishments  are 
lavishly  given,  and  they  include  some  ran  specunens  of  skill,  both  of  design  and 
execution.  This  new  translation  possesses  another  feature  of  novelty,  in  the  notes 
s^ipended,  and  the  improved  accuracy  in  the  rendering,  as  well  as  the  adaptation  of 
the  text  to  family  reading,  by  the  omission  of  all  objectionable  expressions ;  advantages 
derived  firom  the  eminent  qualifications  of  Mr.  Lane,  whose  residence  at  Cairo  and 
oriental  learning  render  bun  singulariy  competent  to  the  task.  The  Measn.  Harpbk 
have  issued  this  valuable  and  attractive  work  in  excellent  style  and  at  the  cheapest 
possible  rate  ;,so  that  every  family  may  possess  such  a  lasting  literary  treasure.  We 
invite  our  readen  to  inspect  the  first  three  numben,  just  issued,  at  the  low  price  of 
twenty-five  cents  each,  and  leave  them  to  judge  for  themselves.  Referring  to  the 
beautiful  illustrations,  a  contemporary  says :  *  Fifty  volumes  of  the  books  of  travels 
extant  will  not  convey  the  instruction  concerning  the  singular  and  graceful  habits  of 
the  Asiatics  that  may  be  found  in  the  reading  of  these  fascinating  tales  and  in  the 
oofTeot  and  beautiful  engravings.  The  dress,  the  furniture,  the  architecture  and  the 
characteristics  of  rank  and  religion,  are  painted  with  so  much  truth  and  energy,  that 
this  edition  will  be  valued  by  the  accomplished  scholar  as  a  precious  gallery  of  orien- 
tal piotnres.  From  the  title-page  to  the  Isst  engraving  it  is  a  casket  of  rare  and  beau- 
tiful gems ;  and  from  the  palace  to  the  hut,  it  lays  bare  all  that  is  interesting  to  know 
of  the  followers  of  Mohammbd.' 
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Chakbxbs'  MncKz.i.ANT  or  Uskful  akd  Entkbtainhvo  Knowlkdoe.  Edited  by  William 
Ch.\msxbs,  Joiat^ditor  of  '  Chambeks'  *  Edinburgh  Journal.'  Boston :  Gould,  Kejidall 
AND  Lincoln.    New- York :  Bebpokd  and  Coxpant,  Astor-Houie. 

Little  need  be  added  to  the  practical  commendation  which  has  been  bestowed 
npon  this  yarionB  and  interesting  work  by  the  public.  The  average  impression  of  each 
sheet  of  the  '  Miscellany'  has  been  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand,  while  some  have 
reached  as  high  as  two  hundred  thousand.  As  late  as  last  November,  eighteen  mH- 
lions  of  its  sheets  had  been  printed  and  sold !  At  that  time,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  had  been  paid  for  the  paper,  fifty-five  thousand  for  printing,  eighty 
thousand  for  binding,  seven  thousand  to  authors  for  writing,  and  twenty-five  hiuidred 
dollars  for  wood-en gravmgs.  These  are  interesting  statistics  in  an  interesting  depart- 
ment of  popular  literature,  and  show  an  appreciation  by  the  public  of  a  vast  quantity 
of  various  matter,  made  acceptable  by  its  quality  and  accessible  by  its  cheapness  to 
readers  of  every  class  and  condition  of  life.  In  the  number  before  us,  the  seventeenth. 
we  find  an  historical  sketch  of  La  Tude,  who  through  the  influence  of  Madame  de 
Pompadour  with  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  suffered  an  imprisonment  which  in  its  horrois  and 
adventures  is  only  equalled  by  that  of  Baron  Trenck.  We  transcribe  the  narrative 
of  his  escape  from  the  Bastile,  in  company  with  a  fellow-prisoner  named  D'Alegu 
^ho  had  also  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  infamous  Marchioness : 

'To  any  one,  who  has  the  slightest  idea  of  the  situation  of  the  Bastile — its  encloenree, its 
lofty  towers,  and  the  incredible  precautions  with  which  despotism  had  surrounded  it— the  bare 
thought  of  escape  from  it  could  only  appear  the  result  of  insanity.  I  was  nererthelera  quit? 
■Ime  when  it  first  occurred  to  me  ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  allowed  that  it  required  no  commas 
soul,  and  a  pret^  strong  head,  to  conceive,  mature,  and  execute  such  a  design. 

*It  was  out  of^tbe  question  to  dream  for  a  moment  of  escaping  across  the  threshold  of  tbe 
Bastile :  the  air  was  consequently  our  sole  resource.  We  had  In  our  room  a  chimney,  which 
rose  to  the  heicht  of  the  topmost  tower  in  the  building ;  but.  like  all  others  in  the  prison,  it  wu 
full  of  tiers  of^bars  and  gratings,  which  in  some  places  hardly  left  room  eyen  for  the  psMwe 
of  the  smoke.  Granting  we  could  reach  its  summit,  there  would  remain  benea^i  us  a  cooplf! 
of  hundred  feet  of  sheer  descent,  with  a  deep  fosse  at  the  bottom  of  it,  from  which  rose  an  ex- 
cessively high  wall  it  would  be  indi8pensal}le  to  our  safety  to  scale.  Now,  we  were  alone,  with- 
out tools,  without  materials,  watched  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night  by  spies,  and  Burroaiuied 
by  sentries,  with  whom  the  fprtress  seemed  actually  eocopipassed. 

'  All  tliese  difficulties  and  dangers,  while  they  appalled  and  discouraged  my  comrade,  had  u 
opposite  effect  upon  me.  But  his  apathy  threw  on  me  alone  the  burden  of  devising  the  scheme 
forstalling  its  thousand  frightful  obstacles,  and  findinff  means  to  overcome  them.  There  waa 
first  the  chimney  to  climb,  in  spite  of  its  many  bars  and  gratings.  Then  to  drop  trom  the  tovfr 
to  the  ditclr  required  a  rope-ladder  at  least  two  hundred  feet  long,  and  a  second  one  of  w&od 
was  necessary  to  scale  the  wall ;  and  granting  that  1  could  procure  materials,  I  had  to  coace&l 
these  bulky  requisites  from  every  eye,  to  work  without  noise,  and  to  deceive  for  months  together 
the  most  incessant  vigilance.  What  do  I  say!  —  to  foresee  and  meet  a  host  of  obstacle*  »wl 
Impediments  springing  up  afresh  from  day  to  day  to  the  execution  of  tbe  boldest  plan  per- 
haps which  imagination  could  conceive,  or  human  industry  achieve.  This,  reader,  was  what 
I  accomplished  I 

'  The  first  object  of  solicitude  was  to  find  a  hiding-place  for  our  tools  and  materials,  suppos- 
ing we  had  the  insenuity  to  procure  any.  By  dint  of  reflection  I  hit  on  a  lucky  thought  Htr- 
ing  Inhabited,  at  different  times,  various  rooms  in  the  Bsstile,  I  generally  heard  equally  well  anf 
noises  made  by  those  beneath  me  and  those  overhead.  Now,  though  aware  from  other  circum- 
stances that,  in  my  present  domicile,  there  was  some  one  in  the  room  below  mine,  I  could  nerer 
hear  him  move ;  and  on  calc^ation,  it  occurred  to  me  that  there  must  probably  be  a  doable 
flooring,  with  some  interval  between. 

*  The  plan  I  fell  on  to  ascertain  this  was  as  follows.  The  permission  to  attend  mass,  in  a  chapel 
containing  four  little  closets,  where  the  prisoners  could  neither  see  nor  be  seen  by  the  priest 
was  a  rare  privilege  in  the  Bastile,  and  had  been  granted  by  M.  Berry er  to  D' A16gre,  myself .  aad 
fhe  inhabitant  of  the  room  below  ours.  In  returning  from  the  cnapel,  I  instructed  D'A]6zre 
to  draw  out  with  his  handkerchief,  and  sufifer  to  roll  down  the  steps,  some  little  article  from  his 
pocket;  and  while  he  sent  the  turnkey  to  recover  it,  I  should  have  a  moment's  opportumtTior 
a  hasty  glance  into  the  room  No.  3.  It  sufficed  to  show  me  that  its  height  did  not  exceed  ten 
feet;  and  on  reckoning  up  thirty-two  steps,  each  about  half  a  foot  high,  from  its  threshold  to 
ours,  I  became  convinced  that  there  must  be,  between  our  floor  and  its  ceiling,  a  vacant  fpi>i» 
of  about  five  feet  in  depth.  No  sooner  were  our  bolts  drawn  on  us.  than  I  took  D'Al^grs  roood 
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the  neck,  and  embraced  him  faa  all  the  iatozication  of  hope  and  confidence.    '  Courage  and  p«. 
Hence,  my  firiend,'  I  exclaimed, '  and  we  are  saved ;  for  we  can  now  conceal  oar  matnlala  I* 

*  We  had  a  camp  table,  supported  on  two  Iron  clamps,  which  we  sharpened  to  an  edge  on  the 
stones  of  the  hearth.  Out  of  the  steel  of  a  tinder-box  we  fashioned,  in  a  couple  of  hours,  a  very 
tolerable  knife,  with  which  we  made  handles  to  our  clamps,  the  chief  use  of  which  would  ba 
to  extract  the  iron  bars  from  ^e  chimney.  At  eight,  when  the  last  inspection  for  the  day  was 
over,  we  raised  by  their  means  a  square  of  the  tiled  floor,  and  dug  away  so  manfulW  at  the  sup- 
port on  which  it  rested,  that  in  six  hours  we  had  ascertained  the  truth  of  my  coqjecture,  and 
found  a  hollow  of  about  four  feet  between  the  two  storys.  We  then  replaced  the  square, 
which  had  no  appearance  of  erer  baring  been  moved. 

*  We  now  set  to  work  to  unrip  the  sewing  of  two  shirts,  which  we  unravelled,  thread  by  thread 
by  thread,  tying  them  one  by  one  as  we  proceeded,  and  winding  tiiem,  first  on  so  many  little 
balls,  and  afterward  on  two  large  ones.  Each  of  these  had  fifty  strands,  sixty  feet  long ;  which, 
when  twisted,  gave  us  a  rope  of  about  fiftjf -five  feet,  with  which  we  made  a  twenty-feet  ladder, 
intended  to  enable  us  to  climb  up  to  tear  down  the  gratings  of  the  chimney. 

*  This  proved  the  most  troublesome  and  painful  job  of  all,  and  cost  us  six  months  of  a  labor 
at  which  1  still  shudder.  The  bars  were  fixed  in  an  extremely  hard  cement,  which  we  had  no 
way  of  softening  but  by  squirting  water  from  our  mouths  into  the  holes  we  had  previously 
bored ;  and  well  were  we  pleased  when,  in  a  night,  we  had  got  through  an  eighth  of  an  inch  ot 
this  cement.  We  could  only  work  at  it  in  the  most  constfahied  positions  imaginable,  which  we 
never  could  endure  above  an  hour ;  and  we  never  came  down  from  it  but  with  bloody  hands. 
Then,  as  soon  as  we  bad  got  out  one  iron  bar,  it  had  to  be  carefully  replaced  in  its  socket,  so 
that,  to  the  inspection  to  which  we  were  every  moment  liable,  nothing  might  betray  us. 

'  At  the  end  of  !$ix  months  of  this  cruel  operation,  we  set  about  the  wooden  ladder,  which  we 
should  need  to  get  up  from  the  ditch  to  the  parapet,  and  from  the  parapet  into  the  governor's 
garden,  and  which  required  to  be  from  twenty  to  twenty -five  feet  long.  We  devoted  to  it  the 
wood  allowed  for  our  fire,  which  was  in  billets  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches.  But  there 
were  parts  of  this  job  for  which  a  saw  was  indispensable,  and  I  manufactured  one  odt  of  an 
irun  candlestick  with  the  remainder  of  the  steel  out  of  which  I  had  obtained  my  knife.  With 
thcfte  tools  we  pared  down  our  billets  to  the  requisite  thickness,  made  mortises  and  tenons  to 
fasten  our  steps,  twenty  in  number,  into  the  single  rail  of  our  ladder,  which  was  itielf  three 
inches  thick,  so  that  each  step  projected  six  inches  on  either  side  of  if.  Every  separate  part 
of  the  ladder  had  a  twine  to  fasten  it  into  its  place,  so  that  we  could  easily  put  it  together  during 
the  night ;  and  as  fast  as  we  completed  one  portion,  we  secreted  it  carefully  between  the  floors. 

'  There  was  one  danger  always  to  bo  guarded  against.  Independent  of  the  visits  at  all  hours 
to  which,  during  the  day,  we  were  subject,  the  turnkeys,  all  privileged  spies,  made  a  point  of 
listening  to  the  prisoners'  discourse,  every  word  of  which  was  reported,  as  I  had  myself  cruelly 
experienced.  Now,  in  addition  to  working  only  at  night,  and  carefriUy  avoiding  to  leave  any 
trace  of  our  labors — where  a  fragment  of  lime  or  gra^n  of  saw-dust  would  have  sufficed  to 
ruin  us — it  was  necessary  to  deceive  the  ears  of  our  spies  also.  We  could  not  avoid  talking 
bett^crn  ourselves  of  what  engrossed  our  minds,  so  we  invented  a  dictionary,  the  strange  out- 
landish words  of  which  were  sure  to  puzzle  our  watchful  guardians,  and  put  them  on  a  wrong 
scent. 

'  The  saw  we  dubbed  '  Favorus,'  the  plane  '  Anubis,'  the  knife  'Tubal  Cain;'  our  secret  re- 
pository we  named  '  Polyphemus,'  from  the  cave  of  that  famous  Cyclops ;  and  the  ladder 
'Jacob,'  In  allusion  to  that  of  the  patriarch  in  Holy  Writ;  our  chief  use  of^  which  Jargon  was, 
that  if  a  visitor  came  upon  us  sudaculy,  and  one  of  us  perceived  any  article  to  be  lying  about, 
he  had  only  to  say  'Jacob,'  'Anubis,'  or  'Favorus,'  as  the  case  might  be,  and  the  odier  would 
throw  his  handkerchief  over  or  otherwise  secrete  it.  By  means  of  this  unfaltering  vigilance 
we  were  fortunately  enabled  to  outwit  all  our  Arguses. 

'  These  preliminary  operations  over,  we  occupied  ourselves  with  the  great  ladder,  which  re- 
quirt  d  to  be  at  least  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long.  For  this  purpose  we  unraveled  every 
thing  we  could  possibly  spare  —  shirts,  towels,  stockings,  drawers,  and  handkerchiefs,  all  that 
could  furnish  us  with  either  thread  or  silk.  Every  ball  we  wound  we  consigned  to  Polyphemus  ; 
and  when  at  length  we  had  enough,  we  devoted  a  night  to  plaiting  our  rope  ;  and  I  Would  defy 
the  ablest  rope-maker  to  twist  a  bett«>r. 

*  Round  the  top  of  our  tower  there  was  a  coping,  Which  projected  three  or  four  feet,  and 
which  would  necessarily  cause  our  ladder  to  float  and  sway  hither  and  thither  during  the  de- 
scent in  a  manner  sufficient  to  turn  the  steadiest  head  in  the  World.  To  obviate  this,  and  save 
ourselves  from  being  dashed  to  pieces.  We  made  another  rope  360  feet  long,  to  run  in  a  sort  of 
pulley  and  steady  the  first ;  also  several  others  of  various  lengths,  to  secHre  our  ladder  to  a  can- 
non, or  for  unforeseen  emergencies. 

'  We  next  made  208  cross-bars  for  our  two  ladders ;  and  to  guard  against  the  noise  these 
wooden  steps  might  make  in  rubbing  against  the  wall,  we  muffled  them  all  in  cases,  made  out 
of  the  linings  of  our  dressing-gowns  and  vests. 

*  Eighteen  months  of  incessant  labor  were  spent  in  these  preparations ;  but  this  was  not  all. 
We  had,  it  is  true,  provided,  means  for  gaining  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  letting  ourselves  down 
into  the  fosse,  but  for  ascending  from  it  there  were  two  ways     One,  before  mentioned,  was  to 

:et  up  on  the  parapet,  and  from  it  to  the  governor's  garden*  and  thence  down  into  the  tower 
litch  at  the  Porte  Ht.  Antoinc  ;  but  then  the  parapet,  whic  h  we  must  cross,  was  literally  bristled 
with  sentries.  True,  wc  might  select  a  dark  ramy  mght,  when  tbey  kept  within  their  boxes, 
and  so  possibly  escape  them.  But  it  might  suddenly  clear  up  after  we  had  embarked  in  our  en- 
terprise, and  bring  them  out ;  beside  the  hazard  of  encountering  the  inspecting  officers  of  the 
ni;;ht.  eternally  going  their  rounds,  and  from  whose  lanterns  it  was  impossible  to  conceal  our- 
selves. 

*  The  other  alternative  increased  our  diflScnlfies,  but  involved  leas  of  peril.  It  was  to  bore  a' 
passage  through  the  wall  separating  the  ditch  of  the  fortress  from  that  of  the  Porte  St  An- 
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toine.  the  mortar  of  which.  It  occurred  to  me.  might  be  aoftened,  and  fai  some  degree  deeom- 

{loeed,  by  its  exposiure  to  the  frequent  OYerflowings  of  the  Seine.  To  pierce  it  required  a  glm- 
et,  to  enable  us  to  insert  the  points  of  two  of  our  chimney  bars,  which  we  detemdned  to  carry 
with  us.  We  made  one  out  of  an  iron  bolt  of  one  of  our  beds,  to  which  we  attached  a  handle 
in  the  shape  of  a  cross. 

'  The  reader  who  has  followed  us  thus  far  in  our  operations,  and  bo  doubt  entered,  in  so  do- 
ing, in  some  measure  into  our  feelings,  shares  doubtless  in  our  anxiety  for  tfaelr  result.  We 
fixed  on  the  25th  of  February,  1756,  for  our  flight,  when  the  river  being  swelled,  there  would  be 
er  in  tiie  two  ditches ;  on  which  aceouxit  I  filled  a  leathern  portmaatean  wiA  a 


four  feet  of  water  1 

complete  change  of  clothes  for  each,  should  we  have  the  good  fortune  to  eeeape. 

*  No  sooner  had  our  dinner  been  taken  away,  than  we  put  together  our  prSneteal  ladder, 
hiding  it  under  our  bed,  in  hopes  that  it  might  lie  safe  l^e^e  auring  any  fVir&er  Tisits  for  the  day. 
We  then  put  up  our  wooden  ladder  in  three  pieces,  and  slipped  our  iron  bars  for  boring  ttie 
wall  into  their  sheaths,  to  guard  against  noise.  Furnishing  ourselres  with  a  bottle  of  earn  dt  tit, 
to  revive  and  strengthen  us  during  our  nine  hours'  labor  up  to  tiie  neck  in  water,  we  ewatted 
the  arrival  and  removal  of  our  supper,  and  locking  up  for  the  night. 

'  1  was  the  first  to  mount  the  chimney,  and  soon  forgot  a  rheumatic  pain  I  labored  under  tai  tmt 
arm,  from  the  aoute  agony  I  experienced  in  both,fh>m  having  neglected  the  precautions  adopted 
by  chimney-sweepers,  of  guarding  their  elbows  and  knees  with  ihields  of  leather.  Svfffacated 
with  dust  and  snot  and  running  down  with  blood  both  from  arms  and  legs.  I  reached  the  top  of 
the  chimney ;  and  letting  down  a  ball  of  twine,  D'Al6gre  fastened  to  it  the  rope  attaehed  to  tte 
portmanteau,  which  I  launched  to  take  its  fate  on  the  platform  below.  I  drew  up  by  Hie  same 
means  the  wooden  ladder,  iron  bars,  and  all  our  other  treasures,  concluding  with  die  rope-lad- 
der, which  1  so  muiaged  to  secure  to  the  chimney -top,  as  to  assist  my  companion,  and  oare  bin 
the  p%in  I  had  endured  in  the  ascent.  This  done.  I  got  down  from  my  uneasy  position  on  the 
chimney,  and  we  both  stood  on  the  platform  of  the  Bastile  I 

'  Landed  there,  we  made  our  various  arrangements,  and  began  by  rolling  our  rope-lad^r  into 
a  coll,  which  formed  a  mass  of  four  feet  diameter  by  one  in  uiickness.  We  rolled  it  on  to  the 
tower  called  the  Tour  du  Trimr,  which  appeared  to  us  most  &vorable  for  our  descent.  We 
secured  one  of  the  ends  of  the  ladder  to  a  piece  of  ordnanoe,  and  then  fastening  our  pulley, 
passed  through  it  the  tiiree-hundred-and-sixty-feet-long  rope,  which  I  lashed  round  my  b<^, 
and  which  D'A16gre  payed  out  gently  as  I  descended.  In  spite  of  this  precaution.  I  fluttered  m 
the  air  at  every  motion  I  made ;  a  sensation  which  may  be  Judged  oi  by  the  shudder  its  vexy 
idea  inspires.    I  arrived,  notwithstanding,  without  accident  in  the  fosse. 

'  The  first  thing  D'A16gre  did  was  to  hand  me  down  the  portmanteau  and  other  tilings ;  and 
having  fortunately  found  a  little  mound  high  and  dry  above  the  water,  I  deposited  tliem  there. 
Once  more  it  was  in  my  power  to  aid  my  companion,  by  holding  on  ftst  to  the  rope,  and  so  stu- 
dying his  descent ;  which  was  safely  accomplished.  And  now  we  could  n6t  help  botii  fiMhag 
reffret  at  the  impossibility  of  carrying  with  us  our  ladder,  and  the  other  i^iits  of  our  ingenuity 
and  skill,  as  rare  and  precious  monuments  of  human  industry  when  animated  by  t^e  lore  a 
freedom. 

*^It  did  not  rain,  and  we  heard  a  sentry  on  his  walk  within  a  fow  paces  of  us ;  it  was  therefiire 
out  of  the  question  to  mount  the  parapet,  and  escape  through  the  governor's  garden.  We  there- 
fore fell  back  on  our  other  plan,  and  making  straignt  for  the  wall  between  the  two  foasee.  set  Id 
work  without  delay.  Just  tiere,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  the  ditch  was  small  snd  narrow,  and 
consequentlv  the  water  in  it  deeper.  Elsewhere  we  should  only  have  been  up  to  the  middle, 
here  we  had  it  shoulder-high.  There  had  been  a  ft^st  a  day  or  two  before,  so  that  the  water 
was  still  iull  of  icicles ;  and  yet  we  had  to  stay  in  it  for  nine  hours,  exhausted  by  excessive  toil 
and  our  limbs  stiffened  with  cold. 

'  We  had  hardly  commenced  working,  when  I  saw  coming,  about  twelve  feet  over  our  heads, 
a  patrol,  whose  bght  fell  directly  on  the  spot  where  we  were,  so  that  we  had  no  other  lesource, 
either  at  that  time  or  many  otiiers  during  the  night,  but  to  dive  overhead  tUl  the  danger  was 
past. 

*  At  length,  after  nine  hours'  labor,  and  alarms  more  painful  stUl.  we  managed,  by  tearing 
asunder  the  stones  with  incredible  difficulty,  to  make,  in  a  four  feet  and  a  half  wall,  an  opening 
sufficiently  wide  to  drag  ourselves  through.  We  were  beginning  to  give  way  to  our  joy  when 
we  were  beset  by  a  peru  we  had  never  foreseen,  and  which  very  nearly  proved  fatal.  In  croei- 
ing  the  fosse  St.  Antoine,  to  gain  ihe  open  road,  as  ilMuck  would  have  it,  we  stumbled  on  tiie 
aoueduct  in  the  middle  of  it.  having  ten  feet  water  at  least  above  our  heads,  and  two  feet  of  mod, 

'  which  prevented  our  moving  to  clear  it ;  for  it  was  only  six  feet  broad.  D' Al^gre  came  tomb- 
ling  on  me,  and  all  but  threw  me  down.  If  he  had,  we  should  have  been  both  lost,  and  perished 
in  this  slough.  But  on  feeling  him  take  hold,  I  obliged  him  to  let  so  by  a  violent  blow  with  my 
fist ;  and.  by  a  desperate  efifort.  I  wrenched  myself  out  of  the  mud,  and  selxfaig  my  companion 
by  the  hair,  succeeded  in  extricating  him  also.  We  soon  cleared  the  ditch,  and  as  fire  o'clock 
struck,  were  on  the  high  road. 

*  Moved  by  a  simultaneous  impulse,  we  first  threw  ourselves  into  each  other's  arms  in  a  loag 
and  close  embrace ;  then  both  knelt  down  to  pour  out  to  -on,  who  had  carried  us  tiiroo^h  to 
many  perils,  our  lively  gratitude.  Such  moments  may  be  conceived  —  to  describe  tliem  is  im- 
possible.' 

This  extract  is  certainly  long,  but  have  we  any  reader  who  has  foimd  it  too  long? 
What  ensued ;  the  consequent  arrest  of  the  refrigees,  their  confinement  in  the  pnson  of 
Vincennes;  their  second  escape,  and  the  subsequent  adventures  of  Db  La  Tuna; 
most  be  looked  for  in  the  work  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  notice,  and  whose 
cbaraoteristics  we  hare  endeavored  to  indicate.    It  is  one  ia  which  all  residen  will  take 
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an  interest,  and  especially  will  it  be  delightful  for  children,  who  like  the  variety,  brevity 
and  comprehensivenesB  of  the  matters  which  make  up  iti  contents,  and  which  qualities, 
by  the  by,  it  would  not  be  amiss  for  writers  and  compilers  more  frequently  to  study. 


H^WKSTOivx:  A  SToav  OP  AND  roft  £i«oLA2n}  IN  184- .     In  two  ▼olomes.     pp.  OBI.     New- 
York  :  Stanfokd  and  Swoum. 

*  Hawkstone'  made  its  appearance  in  England  some  three  yean  ago,  and  at  once  rose 
to  great  and  deserved  popularity ;  and  kindred  success  seems  likely  to  attend  the  work 
in  this  country,  the  present  being  the  third  edition  already  published.  The  authorship, 
although  unavowed,  has  been  generally  appropriated  to  t  distinguished  individual,  of 
whom  the  public  had  heard  before  in  the  volumes  entitled  *  Christian  Morals'  and 
*  Christian  Politics.'  Be  this  is  as  it  may,  *  Hawkstone'  is  a  religious  novel,  of  great 
power  and  sustained  interest,  which  we  have  read  with  very  great  pleasure.  It  is  n't 
one  of  that  sort  of  worlia  which  Stdnet  Smith  described  as  *  very  poor  and  very  piotts  f 
there  are  no  platitudes  of  thought  or  style,  which  seem  to  be  held  by  some  writers  to  ^  dig- 
nify' religious  teachings ;  as  if  a  man  could  not  be  a  Christian  withoutbeing  a  bore,  as  Well 
to  children  as  to  grown  people ;  on  the  contrary,  we  quite  agree  with  an  eminent  Knglish 
contemporary  in  affirming,  that '  the  skill  with  which  incident  after  incident  is  made  to 
sustain  the  attention,  and  with  which  moral  and  religious  truths  of  the  highest  moment 
are  interwoven  without  effort  or  affectation ;  the' rich  variety  of  thought,  and  imagery, 
«uid  diction,  which  affords  a  continual  relief  and  enjoyment ;  the  exquisite  beauty  of  its 
descriptions ;  the  force  and  grandeur  of  its  tragic  incidents ;  and  the  high  philosophy 
which  breathes  in  every  page,  and  brings  out  such  a  noble  moral  throughout ;  all  ap- 
pear to  us  to  place  this  work  on  so  high  an  elevation,  that  we  should  not  find  it  easy  to 
point  to  any  modem  work  of  fiction  characterized  by  so  great  a  combination  of  excel- 
lences. Some  of  the  scenes  appear  to  us  not  inferior  in  power  to  those  of  Walter 
Scott.  The  discovery  by  Margaret  of  Wheeler's  wickedness ;  the  escape  of  Vil- 
UERs  and  Bentley  from  the  destruction  meditated  by  Pearce  ;  the  attack  of  the 
mob  on  the  inn,  and  its  defence  by  Villiers  ;  the  death  of  Wheeler  ;  the  recovery 
of  the  lost  child  by  Villiers,  and  his  repentance ;  have  been,  we  think,  very  rarely 
equalled.'  This  praise  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  journals  of  the  Church  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic.  One  among  the  most  prominent  of  them,  the  *  Gospel  Messenger,'  of  Charles- 
ton, South -Carolina,  remarks :  *  lliere  are  two  words  in  our  language  the  *  bans'  of 
whose  marriage  we  would  solemnly  *  forbid.'  *  Religious'  and  *  novel'  are  not  merely 
paradoxical  but  directly  antagonistical ;  and  religious  novels,  and  novelties  in  religion, 
are  alike  objects  to  which  we  always  give  a  wide  berth.  There  is  no  general  role, 
however,  without  its  exception ;  and  as  the  Roman  Cato  could  give  character  and  re- 
spectability to  the  lowest  office  in  the  State,  by  assuming  its  duties,  so  even  the  religious 
novel  may  be  raised  from  its  deep  degradation  by  the  combined  energies  of  a  powerful 
intellect,  a  refined  taste,  an  Anglo-Saxon  commbn  sense,  a  chastened  yet  glowing  ima- 
gination, a  keen  yet  polished  irony,  a  profound  yet  transparent  philosophy,  a  quiet  yet 
ardent  love  for  the  Church,  and  a  calm  yet  devoted  piety.  All  these  have  united  to 
give  character  to  '  Hawkstone.'  The  American  publishen  have  performed  their  duty 
to  the  public  by  presenting  the  work  in  an  appropriate  and  tasteftil  drea ;  praise,  ui- 
deed,  which,  maybe  awaidod  to  all  their  puUicationi. 
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An  Ebtray  Found  :  *  War  Partikb*  lost  from  the  •  Oregon  Trail.*  —  We 
renew  and  conclude  the  interesting  sketch,  of  which  we  gave  the  first  part  in  our  last 
number:  *  When  sunset  came,  and  at  that  hour  the  wild  and  desolate  scene  would  as- 
sume a  new  aspect,  the  horses  were  driven  in.  They  had  been  grazing  all  day  in 
the  neighboring  meadow,  but  now  they  were  picketed  close  around  the  camp.  As  the 
prairie  darkened  we  sat  and  couTersed  around  the*  fire,  until  becoming  drowsy  we 
spread  our  saddles  on  the  groAnd,  wrapped  our  blankets  around  us  and  lay  down.  We 
never  placed  a  guard,  having  by  this  time  become  too  indolent ;  but  Henrt  Chatiulon 
folded  his  loaded  rifle  in.the  same  blanket  with  himself,  observing  that  he  always  took 
it  to  bed  with  hii^  when  he  camped  in  that  place.  Henrt  was  too  bold  a  man  to  use 
such  a  precaution  without  good  cause.  We  had  a  hint  now  and  then  that  our  situa- 
tion was  none  of  the  safest ;  several  Crow  war-'parties  were  known  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  one  of  them,  that  passed  here  some  time  before,  had  peeled  the  bark  from  a 
neighboring  tree,  and  engraved  upon  the  white  Wood  certain  hieroglyphics,  to  signify  that 
they  had  invaded  the  territories  of  their  enemies,  The  Darcotah,  and  set  them  at  de- 
fiance. One  morning  a  thick  mist  covered  the  whole  country.  Shaw  and  Henrt 
went  out  to  ride,  and  soon  came  back  with  a  startling  piece  of  intelligence  ;  they  had 
found  within  rifle-i^ot  of  our  camp  the  recent  trail  of  about  thirty  horaemen.  They 
could  not  be  whites,  and  they  could  not  be  Dahcotah,  since  we  knew  no  such  parties 
to  be  in  the  neighbortiood ;  therefore  they  must  be  Crow&  Thanks  to  that  friendly 
mist,  we  had  escaped  a  hard  battle ;  they  would  inevitably  have  attacked  us  and  oar 
Indian  companions  had  they  seen  our  camp.  Whatever  doubts  we  might  have  en- 
tertained, were  quite  removed  a  day  or  two  after,  by  two  or  three  Dahcotah,  who  came 
to  us  with  an  accotfnt  of  having  hidden  in  a  ravine  on  that  very  morning,  from  whence 
they  saw  and  countecf  The  Crows';  that  they  followed  them,  carefully  keeping  out  of 
sight,  as  they  passed  tip  Chugwater ;  that  here  The  Crows  discovered  five  dead  bodies 
of  Dahcotah,  placed  according  to  the  national  custom  in  trees,  and  flinging  them  to 
the  ground,  they  held  their  guns  against  them  and  blew  them  to  atoms. 

If  our  camp  were  not  altogether  safe,  still  it  was  comfortable  enough  ;  at  least  it 
was  so  to  Shaw,  for  I  was  tormezrted  with  illness  and  vexed  by  the  delay  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  my  designs.  When  a  respite  in  my  disorder  gave  me  some  retuming 
strength,  I  rode  out  well  armed  upon  the  prairie,  or  bathed  with  Shaw  in  the  stream, 
or  waged  a  petty  warfare  with  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighboring  prairie-dog  village. 
Around  our  fire  at  night  we  employed  ounelves  in  inveighing  against  the  fickleness  and 
inconstancy  of  Indians,  and  execrating  Tbb  Whirlwind  and  all  his  village.  At  last 
the  thing  grew  iiiBufi*erabIe. 
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<  To-mom>w  morning,'  said  I,  *  I  will  start  for  the  fort,  and  see  if  I  can  hear  any 
news  there.'  Late  that  evening,  when  the  fire  had  sank  low,  and  all  the  camp  were 
asleep,  a  load  cry  sounded  from  the  darkness.  Henrt  started  up,  recognized  the  voice ; 
replied  to  it,  and  our  dandy  friend.  The  Horse,  rode  in  among  us,  jost  returned  from 
his  mission  to  the  village.  He  coolly  picketed  hb  mare,  without  saying  a  word,  sat 
down  by  the  fire  and  began  to  eat,  but  his  imperturbable  philosophy  was  too  much  for 
our  patience.  Where  was  t^e  village  7 — about  fifty  miles  south  of  us  ;  it  was  moyil^ 
slowly  and  would  not  arrive  in  less  than  a  week ;  and  where  was  Henry's  squaw? 
coming  as  fast  as  she  could  with  Mahto-Tatonka,  and  the  rest  of  her  brothers,  but 
she  would  never  reach  us,  for  she  was  dying,  and  asking  every  moment  for  Henrt. 
Henry's  manly  face  became  clonded  and  downcast ;  he  said  that  if  we  were  willing 
he  would  go  in  the  morning  to  find  her ;  at  which  Shaw  offered  to  accompany  him. 

We  saddled  our  horses  at  sunrise.  Reynal  protested  vehemently  against  being  left 
alone,  with  nobody  but  the  two  Canadians  and  the  young  Indians,  when  enemies  were 
in  the  neighborhood  Disregarding  his  complaints,  we  left  him,  and  commg  to  the 
month  of  Chugwater,  wc  separated,  Shaw  and  Henry  taming  to  the  right,  up  the 
bank  of  the  stream,  while  1  made  for  the  fort. 

Taking  leave  for  a  while  of  my  friend  and  the  unfortunate  sqnaw,  I  will  relate  by 
way  of  episode  what  I  saw  and  did  at  Fort  Laramie.  It  was  not  more  than  eighteen 
miles  distant,  and  I  reached  it  in  three  hours ;  a  shrivelled  little  figure,  wrapped  from 
head  to  foot  in  a  dingy  white  Canadian  capote,  stood  in  the  gateway,  holding  by  a 
cord  of  bulls'  hide,  a  shaggy  wild-horse,  which  he  had  lately  caught  His  sharp  promi- 
nent features,  and  his,  little  keen  snake-like  eyes,  looked  out  from  beneath  the  shadowy 
hood  of  the  capote,  which  was  drawn  over  them  exactly  like  the  cowl  of  a  Capuchin 
friar.  His  face  was  extremely  thin  and  like  an  old  piece  of  leather,  and  his  mouth 
spread  from  ear  to  ear.  Extending  his  long  wiry  hand,  be  welcomed  me  with  some- 
thing more  cordial  than  the  ordinary  cold  salute  of  an  Indian ;  for  he  and  I  were  ex- 
cellent friends.  He  had  made  an  exchange  of  horses  to  our  mutual  advantage ;  and 
Paul,  thinking  himself  well  treated,  had  declared  every  where  that  the  white  man  had 
a  good  heart.  He  was  a  Dahcotab  from  the  Missouri,  a  reputed  son  of  the  half-breed, 
interpreter,  Pierre  Dorion,  so  often  mentioned  in  Irving's  *  Astoria.'  He  said  that  he 
was  going  to  Richard's  trading-house  to  sell  his  hone  to  some  emigrants,  who  were 
encamped  there,  and  asked  me  to  go  with  him.  We  forded  the  stream  together,  Paul 
dragging  his  wild  charge  behind  him.  As  we  passed  over  the  sandy  plains  beyond,  he 
grew  quite  communicative.  Paul  wa3  a  cosmopolitan  in  his  ways ;  he  had  been  to  the 
settlements  of  the  whites,  and  visited  in  peace  and  war  most  of  the  tribes  within  the 
range  of  a  thousand  miles.  He  spoke  a  jargon  of  French  and  another  of  English, 
yet  nevertheless  he  was  a  thorough  Indian ;  and  as  he  spoke  of  the  bloody  deeds  of 
hiB  own  people  against  their  enemies,  his  little  eye  would  glitter  with  a  fierce  Instre. 
He  told  how  the  Dahcotab  exterminated  a  village  of  the  Hohays  on  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri, slaughtering  men,  women  and  children ;  and  how  an  overwhelming  force  of 
them  cut  off  sixteen  of  the  brave  Delawares,  who  fought  like  wolves  to  the  last,  amid 
the  throng  of  their  enemies.  He  told  me  also  another  story,  which  I  did  not  believe 
until  I  had  heard  it  confirmed  from  so  many  independent  sources  that  no  room  was 
left  for  doubt  1  am  tempted  to  introduce  it  here,  though  at  the  risk  of  incurring  the 
charge  of  prolixity. 

Six  years  ago,  a  fellow  named  Jim  Beckwith,  a  mongrel  of  French,  American  and 
negro  blood,  was  trading  for  the  for  company,  in  a  very  large  village  of  The  Crows. 
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Jim  Bbckwith  was  lavt  tummer  at  St.  Louis.  He  is  a  ruffian  of  the  first  stamp; 
bloody  and  treacherous,  without  honor  or  honesty  ;  such  at  least  is  the  character  he 
bean  upon  the  prairie.  Yet  in  his  case  all  the  standard  rules  of  character  fai!,  fiv 
though  he  will  stab  a  man  in  his  sleep,  he  will  also  perform  most  desperate  aeti  of 
daring ;  such  for  instance  as  the  following :  While  he  was  in  the  Crow  Tillage,  a 
Blackfoot  war-party,  between  thirty  and  forty  in  number,  came  stealing  through  the 
cotintry ,  killing  stragglen  and  carrying  off  horses.  The  Crow  warriors  got  upon  their 
trail  and  pressed  them  so  closely  that  they  could  not  escape,  at  which  The  BLACKrEer, 
throwing  up  a  semi-circular  breastwork  of  logs  at  the  foot  of  a  precipice,  coolly  awaited 
their  approach.  The  logs  and  sticks  piled  four  or  five  feet  high ,  protected  them  io  froaL 
The  Crows  might  have  swept  over  the  breantwork  and  exterminated  their  enemiec; 
but  though  outnumbering  them  tenfold,  they  did  not  dream  of  storming  the  little  forti- 
fication.  Such  a  proceeding  would  be  altogether  repugnant  to  their  notions  of  var- 
fare.  Whooping  and  yelling,  and  jumping  from  side  to  side  like  devils  incarnate,  they 
showered  bullets  and  arrows  upon  the  logs ;  not  a  Blackfoot  was  hurt,  but  seTeral 
Crows,  in  spite  of  their  leaping  and  dodging,  were  shot  down.  In  this  childish  manner, 
the  fight  went  on  for  an  hour  or  two.  Now  and  then  a  Crow  warrior  in  an  e<stasy  of 
valor  and  vain-glory  would  scream  forth  his  war-song,  boasting  himself  the  braveftaiMi 
greatest  of  mankind,  and  grasping  his  hatchet,  would  rush  up  and  strike  it  upon  the 
breastwork,  and  then  as  he  retreated  to  his  companions,  fall  dead  under  a  shower  of 
arrows.  These  displays  of  desperate  courage  were  again  and  again  repeated ;  yet  so 
combined  attack  seemed  to  be  dreamed  of.  The  Blackfeet  remained  secure  in  their 
entrenchment    At  lust  Jim  Beckwith  lost  patience : 

*  You  are  all  fools  and  old  women,'  be  said  to  The  Crows  ;  *  come  with  me, if  any 
of  you  are  brave  enough  and  I  will  show  you  how  to  fight.' 

He  threw  oflT  hb  trapper's  frock  of  buckskin  and  stripped  himself  naked  like  the 
Indians  themselves.  He  left  his  rifle  on  the  ground,  and  taking  in  his  hand  a  small 
light  hatchet,  he  ran  over  the  prairie  to  the  right,  concealed  by  a  hollow  from  the  eyes 
of  The  Blackfeet.  Then  climbing  up  the  rocks,  he  gained  the  top  of  the  precipice 
behind  them.  Forty  or  fifly  young  Crow  warriors  followed  him.  By  the  cries  and 
whoops  that  rose  from  below  he  knew  that  The  Blackfeet  were  just  beneath  him; 
ftnd  Tunnmg  forward  he  leaped  down  the  rock  into  the  midst  of  them.  As  be  fell  he 
caught  one  by  the  long  loose  hair,  and  dragging  him  down  tomahawked  him  in  the 
act,  then  grasping  another  by  the  belt  at  his  waist,  he  struck  him  also  a  stanning  hknr 
and  gaining  his  feet  shouted  the  Crow  war  cry.  He  swung  his  hatchet  so  fiercely 
around  him,  that  the  astonished  Blackfeet  bore  back  and  gave  him  room.  He  might, 
had  he  chosen,  have  leaped  over  the  breastwork  and  escaped ;  but  this  was  uot  Deoes> 
8ary,for  with  deviliali  yells  the  Crow  warriors  came  dropping  in  quick  soccession  over 
the  rock  among  their  enemies.  The  main  body  of  the  Crows,  too,  answered  the  cry 
from  the  front,  and  rushed  up  simultaneously.  Theconvulsive  struggle  within  the  breast- 
work was  frightful ;  for  an  instant  the  Blackfeet  fought  and  yelled  like  pent-up  tigers: 
but  the  butchery  was  soon  complete,  and  the  mangled  bodies  lay  piled  together  onder 
^he  precipice.    Not  a  Blackfoot  made  his  escape. 

As  Paul  finished  his  story  we  came  in  sight  of  Richard's  fort  It  stood  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  plain ;  a  disorderly  crowd  of  men  around  it,  and  an  emigrant  canq>  a  little 
in  front 

f  Now,  Pau|:,'  said  I,  *  where  are  your  Minnicongew  k)dge8  T 

*  Not  come  yet/  said  Paul,  '  may  be  come  to-morrpw.' 
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Two  large  TillageB  of  a  band  of  Dahcotahb  had  come  three  hnndred  miles  from 
the  MiaMniri,  to  jom  in  the  war,  and  they  were  expected  to  have  reached  Richabo'b  that 
morning.  There  was  as  yet  no  sign  of  their  apporoach ;  so  pushing  through  a  noifiy, 
dnmfcen  crowd,  I  entered  an  apartment  of  logs  and  mod,  the  largest  in  the  fort:  it 
was  foil  of  men  of  varions  races  and  eomplezioiis,  hot  all  more  or  less  drank.  A  com* 
pany  of  California  emigrants,  it  seemed,  had  made  the  disoorery  at  thb  late  day  that 
they  had  encombered  themselves  with  too  much  sapplies  for  their  joomey.  A  part 
therefore  they  had  thrown  away,  or  aM  at  great  losi  to  the  tradeis,  hot  had  detennined 
to  get  rid  of  their  rery  copious  stock  of  MisBOori  whiskey  hy  drinking  it  on  the  spot 
Here  were  maudlin  tquaws  stretched  on  piles  of  Bofialo-robes ;  squalid,  ignoble  Mexi- 
cans, armed  with  bows  and  arrows ;  Indians  sedately  drunk ;  long-haired  Canadians 
and  tr^ipeiB,  and  American  backwoodsmen  in  brown  homespun ;  the  well-belored 
piaUA  And  bowie-knife  displayed  openly  at  their  sides.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  a 
tall,  lank  man,  with  a  dingy  broadcloth  coat,  fhui  haranguing  the  company  in  the  true 
style  of  the  stump  orator.  With  one  hand  he  sawed  the  air,  and  With  the  other 
clutched  firmly  a  brown  jug  of  wUskey,  which  he  applied  every  moment  to  his  tips, 
ffxigetting  that  he  had  drained  the  contents  long  ago.  Rjchakd  formally  introduced 
me  to  this  perKmage ;  who  was  no  les  aman  than  Colonel  R  — ^,  onbe  the  leader  of 
the  party.  Instantly  the  Colond  seizing  me,  in  the  absence  of  button^,  by  the  leather 
fringes  of  my  frock,  began  to  define  his  position.  His  men  he  said,  had  mutinied  and 
deposed  him ;  but  still  he  exercised  over  them  the  influence  of  a  si^erior  mind ;  in 
all  but  the  name  he  was  yet  their  chief.  As  the  Colonel  spoke,  I  looked  round  on  the 
wild  asMmblage,  and  could  not  help  thinking  that  he  was  hot  ill  qualified  to  conduct 
■Qoh  men  acrosi  the  deierts  to  Catifornia.  Conspicuous  among  the  rest-  stood  three 
tall,  swarthy  young  men,  grandnns  of  Danibl  Boon*.  They  had  clearly  inherited  the 
adventurous  character  of  that  prince  of  pioneen ;  but  I  saw  nosigns  of  the  quiet  and 
tranquil  spirit  that  so  remarkably  distinguished  him. 

Fearful  was  the  fate  that  months  after  overtook  waaia  oi  the  membeis  of  that  party. 
General  Kmammt,  oil  his  late  retura  from  California,*  brought  in  the  account  how  they 
wen  interrupted  by  the  deep  snows  among  the  mountains  of  Catifornia,  and  mad- 
dened by  cold  and  hunger,  fed  upon  each  other's  flesh  2 

I  got  tired  of  the  confusion.  'Come,  Paul,'  said  Jt,  we  will  be  o£'  Paux.  sat  in 
the  son,  under  the  wall  of  the  fort  He  jumped  up,  mounted,  and  we  rode  toward 
Fort  Laramie.  When  we  reached  it,  a  man  came  otd  oi  the  gate  with  a  pack  at  his 
back  and  a  rifle  on  his  shoulder;  others  were  gathering  about  him,  shaking  him  by 
the  hand,  as  if  taking  leave.  I  thoc^ht  it  a  strange  thing  that  a  man  should  set  out 
ahme  and  on  foot  for  the  prairie.  I  soon  got  an  explanation.  PBaaAUiiT — thb,  if  I 
leeollect  right,  was  the  Canadian's  name — had  quarrelled  with  the  bowgeoiSf  and 
the  fort  was  too  hot  to  hold  him.  Boroxaux,  inflated  with  his  transient  authority,  had 
abused  bim,  and  received  a  blow  in  return.  The  men  then  qHrang  at  each  other,  and 
grapi^ed  in  the  middle  of  the  fort  Bobdxaux  was  down  in  an  instant,  at  the  mercy 
of  the  incensed  Canadian ;  and  had  not  an  old  Indiaj^,  the  brother  of  his  squaw,  seized 
hold  of  his  antagonist,  he  would  have  fared  ill.  Pxreault  broke  loose  from  the  old 
Indian,  and  both  ran  to  their  rooms  for  their  guns ;  but  when  Boxokaux,  kwking  from 
hiB  door,  saw  the  Canadian,  gun  in  hand,  standing  in  the  area  and  calling  on  him  to 
come  oat  and  fi|^t,  his  heart  failed  him ;  he  chos^  io  remain  where  he  was.  In  vam 
the  old  Indian,  scandalized  by  his  brother-in-law's  cowardice,  called  upon  him  to  go 
npon  the  prairie  and  fi^t  it  out  in  the  white  man's  manner;  and  Boxobaux's  own 
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squaw,  equally  ioceuBed,  screamed  to  her  lord  and  master  that  he  was  a  dog  and  an 
old  woman.  It  all  availed  nothing.  Bordeaux's  prudence  got  the  better  of  his  Takr, 
and  he  would  not  stir.  Perkault  stood  showering  opprobrious  epithets  at  the  recreant 
bourgeoU.  Growing  tired  of  this,  he  made  up  a  pack  of  dried  meat,  and  slinging  it 
at  his  back,  set  out  alone  for  Fort  Pierre,  on  the  Missouri,  a  distance  of  three  hun- 
dred miles,  over  a  desert  country,  full  of  hostile  Indiana. 

I  remained  in  the  fort  that  night  In  the  morning,  as  I  was  coming  out  from  break- 
fast, converBing  with  a  trader  named  McGluskbt,  I  saw  a  strange  Indian  leaning 
against  the  side  of  the  gate.    He  was  a  tall,  strong  man,  with  heavy  features. 

«Whoisher  I  asked. 

<  That 's  The  Whirlwind,*  said  McClusrbt.  <  He  is  the  fellow  that  made  all  this 
stir  about  the  war.  It 's  always  the  way  with  the  Sioux ;  they  never  atop  cuttiog 
each  other's  throats ;  it 's  all  they  are  fit  for ;  instead  of  sitting  in  their  lodges,  and 
getting  robes  to  trade  with  us  in  the  winter.  If  this  war  goes  on,  we  11  make  a  poor 
trade  of  it  next  season,  I  reckon.' 

And  this  was  the  opinion  of  all  the  traders,  who  were  vehemently  opposed  to  the 
war,  from  the  serious  injury  that  it  must  occasion  to  their  interest  Thb  WnntLwnin 
left  his  village  the  day  before  to  make  a  visit  to  the  fort  His  warlike  ardor  had  abated 
not  a  little  since  he  first  conceived  the  design  of  avenging  his  son's  death,  llie  kmg 
and  complicated  preparations  for  the  expedition  were  too  much-for  his  fickle,  inoon- 
stant  disposition.  That  morning  Bordeaux  fastened  upon  him,  made  him  presents, 
and  told  him  that  if  he  went  to  war  he  would  destroy  all  his  hones  and  kill  no  boi&lo 
to  trade  with  the  white  men  ;  in  short,  that  he  was  a  fool  to  think  of  such  a  thing,  and 
had  better  make  up  his  mind  to  sit  quietly  in  his  lodge  and  smoke  his  pipe,  like  a  wise 
man.  The  Whirlwind's  purpose  was  evidently  shaken  ;  he  had  become  tired,  eke 
a  child,  of  his  favorite  plan.  Bordeaux  exultingly  predicted  that  he  would  not  go  to 
war.  My  philanthropy  at  that  time  was  no  match  for  my  curiosity,  and  I  was  vexed 
at  the  possibility  that  after  oil  I  might  lose  the  rare  opportunity  of  seeing  the  formida- 
ble ceremonies  of  war.  The  Whirlwind,  however,  had  merely  thrown  the  fire- 
brand ;  the  conflagration  was  become  general.  All  the  western  bands  of  the  Dahoo- 
tah  were  bent  on  war ;  and  as  I  heard  from  McCluskey,  six  large  villages  were 
already  gathered  on  a  little  stream,  forty  miles  distant,  and  were  daily  calling  to  the 
Great  Spirit  to  aid  them  in  their  enterprise.  McCluskey  had  just  left  them,  and 
represented  them  as  on  their  way  to  La  Boutb's  Camp,  which  they  would  reach  in  a 
week,  unless  they  should  learn  that  there  were  no  buffalo  there.  I  did  not  like  thii 
condition,  for  bufialo  this  season  were  rare  in  the  neighborhood.  There  were  abo  the 
two  Minnicongew  villages  that  I  mentioned  before  ;  but  about  noon,  an  Indian  came 
from  Richard's  Fort  with  the  news  that  they  were  quarrelling,  breaking  np,  and  dis- 
persing. So  much  for  the  whiskey  of  the  emigrants !  Finding  themselves  unable  to 
drink  the  whole,  they  had  sold  the  residue  to  these  Indians,  and  it  needed  no  prophet 
to  foretell  the  result ;  a  firebrand  thrown  into  a  powder-magazine  would  not  have 
produced  a  quicker  effect  Instantly  the  old  jealousies  and  rivalries  and  smothered 
feuds  that  exist  in  an  Indian  village  broke  out  into  furious  quarrels.  They  forgot  the 
warlike  enterprise  that  had  abeady  brought  them  three  hundred  miles.  They  seemed 
like  ungovemed  children  inflamed  with  the  fiercest  passions  of  men.  Several  of  them 
were  stabbed  in  the  drunken  tumult ;  and  in  the  morning  they  scattered,  and  moved 
back  toward  the  Missouri  in  small  parties.  I  feared  that,  after  all,  the  long-projected 
meeting  and  the  ceremonies  that  were  to  attend  it  might  never  take  place,  and  I 
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flhonld  lose  bo  admirable  an  opportunity  of  aeeing  the  Indian  under  hie  most  fearful 
and  chaiacterietie  aspect ;  bat  in  foregoing  this,  I  ihoald  avoid  on  the  other  hand  a 
Tory  fur  probabihty  of  being  plundered  and  stripped,  and  it  might  be,  stabbed  or  shot 
into  the  bargain.  Consoling  myself  with  this  reflection,  I  prepared  to  carry  the  news, 
such  as  it  was,  to  the  camp. 

I  caught  my  hone,  and  to  my  Texation  found  that  he  had  lost  a  shoe  and  broken  his 
tender  white  hoof  against  the  rooks.  Hones  are  shod  at  Fort  Laramie  at  the  mode- 
rate rate  of  three  doUan  a  foot ;  so  I  tied  HximKicK  to  a  beam  in  the  corral  and 
sommoned  Roubidod,  the  blacksmith.  Roubidou,  with  the  hoof  between  his  knees, 
was  at  work  with  hammer  and  file,  and  I  was  inspecting  the  process,  when  a  strange 
Toioe  addresMd  me. 

*  Two  more  gone !  Well,  there  is  more  of  us  left  yet  Here 's  Jean  Gkas  and  me 
off  to  the  mountains  to-morrow.  Our  turn  will  come  next,  I  suppose.  It 's  a  hard 
life,  any  how !' 

I  looked  up  and  saw  a  little  man,  not  much  more  than  fiye  feet  high,  but  of  very 
■qoare  and  strong  proportions.  In  appearance  he  was  particularly  dingy ;  for  his  old 
buck-akin  frock  was  black  and  polished  with  time  and  grease,  and  his  belt,  knife,  pouch 
and  powder-horn  appeared  to  have  seen  the  roughest  service.  The  fint  joint  of  each 
foot  was  entirely  gone,  having  been  frozen  off  several  winten  before,  and  his  mocca- 
sins were  curtailed  in  pn^rtion.  His  whole  appearance  and  equipment  bespoke  the 
'  free  trapper.*  He  had  a  round  ruddy  face,  animated  with  a  tpaii  of  carelessnes  and 
gayety  not  at  all  in  accordance  with  the  words  he  had  just  spoken. 

' '  Two  more  gone,*  *  said  I ;  *  what  do  you  mean  by  that  V 

'  Oh,*  said  he,  <  the  Arapahoes  have  just  killed  two  of  us  m  the  mountains.  Old 
Bull-Tail  has  come  to  tell  us.  They  stabbed  one  behind  his  back,  and  shot  the  other 
with  his  own  rifle.  That 's  the  way  we  live  here !  I  mean  to  give  up  trapping  after 
this  year.  My  squaw  says  she  wants  a  pacing  hoTM  and  some  red  ribbons :  I  *I1  make 
enou^  beaver  to  get  them  for  her,  and  then  I  'm  done !    I  'II  go  below  and  live  on  a 

*  Tour  bones  will  dry  on  the  prairie.  Rouleau  !'  said  another  trapper,  who  was 
■tajufing  by  ;  a  strong,  brutal-looking  fellow,  with  a  face  as  surly  as  a  bnll-dog*a. 

Rouleau  only  laughed,  and  began  to  hum  a  tune  and  shuffle  a  dance  on  his  stumps 
of  feet 

'  You  II  see  us,  before  long,  passing  up  your  way,'  said  the  other  man. 

<  WeD,'  said  I,  *  stop  and  take  a  oup  of  coffee  with  us  ;*  and  as  it  was  quite  late  m 
the  afternoon,  I  prepared  to  leave  the  fort  at  once. 

As  I  rode  out,  a  train  of  emigrant-wagons  was  passing  across  the  stream.  <  Whar 
are  ye  goin*,  stranger  V    Thus  I  was  saluted  by  two  or  three  voices  at  once. 

'  About  eighteen  miles  up  the  brook.' 

'  It  *s  mighty  late  to  be  going  that  far !  Make  haste,  ye  'd  better,  and  keep  a  bright 
look-out  for  Indians  !* 

I  thought  the  advice  too  good  to  be  neglected.  Fording  the  stream,  I  passed  at  a 
round  trot  over  the  plains  beyond.  But  <  the  more  haste,  the  wone  speed.*  I  proved 
the  truth  of  the  proverb  by  the  time  I  reached  the  hills  three  miles  from  the  fort  The 
trail  was  &intly  marked,  and  riding  forward  with  more  rapidity  than  caution,  I  lost 
sight  of  it  I  kept  forward  in  a  direct  line,  guided  by  Laramie  Creek,  which  I  could 
see  at  intervals  darkly  glistening  in  the  evening  sun,  at  the  bottom  of  the  woody  gulf 
on  my  right    Half  an  hour  before  son-set  I  came  upon  its  banks.    There  was  some* 
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thing  exciting  in  the  wild  solitude  of  the  place.  An  antelope  qnang  tnddenly  firam 
the  sage-boahes  before  me.  Ab  he  leaped  greoefnlly  not  thirty  yaids  before  my  hotie, 
I  fired,  and  instantly  he  spnn  round  and  feU.  Quite  sure  of  him,  I  walked  my  honn 
toward  him,  leisurely  re-loading  my  rifle,  when  to  my  surprise  he  sprang  up  and  trot- 
ted rapidly  away  on  three  legs  into  the  dark  recesses  of  the  hills,  whither  I  had  no 
time  to  follow.  Ten  minutes  after,  I  was  passing  along  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ▼alfey, 
and  chancing  to  look  behind  me,  I  saw  in  the  dim  lij^t  that  something  was  following. 
Supposing  it  to  be  a  wolf,  I  slid  finom  my  seat  and  sat  down  behind  my  hone  to  d|oot 
it ;  but  as  it  came  up  I  saw  by  its  motions  that  it  was  another  antekpe.  It  approadied 
within  a  hundred  yards,  arched  its  graceful  neck,  and  gazed  intently.  I  leToUed  at 
the  white  spot  on  its  chest,  aqd  was  about  to  fire,  when  it  started  off,  ran  first  to  one 
side  and  ^en  to  the  other,  like  a  vessel  tacking  against  a  wind,  and  at  last  stretched 
^way  at  full  speed.  Tlien  it  stopped  again,  looked  curiously  behind  it,  and  trotted  up 
9S  before  ;  but  not  so  boldly,  for  it  soon  paused  and  stood  gating  at  me.  I  fired ;  it 
leaped  upward  and  fell  upon  its  tracks.  Measuring  the  distance,  I  found  it  two  hun- 
dred and  four  paces.  When  I  stood  by  his  side,  the  antelope  turned  his  expiring  eye 
upward.  It  was  like  a  beautiful  woman's,  dark  and  rich.  <  Fortunate  that  I  am  in  a 
hurry,'  thought  I ;  '  I  might  be  troubled  with  remorse,  if  I  had  time  for  it' 

Cutting  the  animal  up,  not  in  the  mo«t  skilful  manner,  I  hung  the  meat  at  the  back 
of  my  saddle,  and  rode  on  again.  The  hills  (I  could  not  remember  one  of  themO 
closed  around  me.  <  It  is  too  late,'  thought  I,  <  to  go  forward.  I  will  stay  here  to- 
night, and  look  for  the  path  in  the  morning.'  Aa  a  last  effinrt,  howeTor,  I  ascended  a 
high  hiU,  from  which,  to  my  great  saMsfoction,  J.  could  see  Laramie  Creek  stietidiiBg 
before  me,  twisting  from  sde  to  side  amid  ragged  patches  of  timber ;  and  far  off,  etose 
beneath  the  shadows  of  the  trees,  the  ruins  of  the  old  trading-fort  were  visiUe.  I 
1«ached  them  at  twUigfat  It  was  far  from  pleasant,  in  that  uncertain  light,  to  be 
jvushing  through  the  dense  trees  and  dirubbery  of  the  grove  beyond.  I  listened  anxi- 
ously for  the  foot-fall  of  man  or  beast  Nothing  was  stirring  but  one  hannlees  little 
brown  bird,  chiiping  among  the  farynches.  Glad  was  I  when  I  gained  the  open  prairie 
once  more,  where  I  could  see  if  any  thing  approached.  When  I  came  to  the  moath 
of  Chugwater,  it  was  totally  dark.  Slackening  the  reins,  I  let  my  hone  take  his  own 
coune.  He  trotted  on  with  unerring  instinct,  and  by  nine  o'clock  was  scrambling 
down  the  steep  descent  into  the  meadows  where  we  were  encamped.  While  I  was 
looking  in  vaii/  for  the  li|^t  of  the  fire,  Hxndkick,  with  keener  perceptions,  gave  a 
loud  neigh,  which  was  inunediately  answered  in  a  shrill  ndte  from  the  distance.  In  a 
inoment  I  was  hailed  from  the  darkness  by  the  voice  of  Rbtnal,  who  had  come  oat, 
fifle  in  hand,  to  see  who  was  approaching. 

He,  with  his  squaw,  the  two  Canadians  and  the  Indian  boys,  were  the  sole  f«Tft^tM 
of  the  camp,  Shaw  and  Hxnrt  Chatillon  being  still  absent  At  noon  of  the  fol- 
lowing day  they  came  back,  their  hoiBes  looking  none  the  better  for  the  journey. 
HsNav's  manly  face  was  clouded  and  downcast  The  woman  was  dead,  and  his 
children  must  henceforward  be  exposed,  without  a  protector,  to  the  hardships  and 
vicissitudes  of  fndian  life.  Even  m  the  midst  of  his  grief  he  had  not  forgotten  his 
attachment  to  his  bourgeoist  for  he  had  procured  among  his  Indian  relatives  two 
beautifidly-omamanted  bufialo-robes,  which  he  spread  on  the  ground  as  a  preaeait 
to  us. 

Shaw  lighted  his  pipe,  and  tdd  me  in  a  fow  words  the  history  of  his  joumej. 
Peifaaps,  reader,  you  recollect  how,  when  I  went  to  the  foH,  they  left  me  at  the 
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mooth  of  ChngwaAer.  They  followed  the  coone  of  the  little  stream  all  day,  tiATem- 
infr  a  desolate  and  harren  ooantry.  Several  times  they  came  upon  the  fresh  traces  td 
a  laige  war-party,  the  same,  no  donbt,  from  whom  we  had  so  narrowly  escaped  an 
attack.  At  an  hoar  before  sonset,  without  encoonterini^  a  human  being  by  the  way, 
they  came  np<ni  the  lodges  of  the  squaw  and  her  farotheni,  who  in  compliance  with 
HuniT's  mesnge,  had  left  the  Indian  Tillage,  ii|  order  to  join  us  at  oi|r  camp.  The 
lodges  were  already  pitched,  five  in  number,  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  The  woman 
lay  in  one  of  them,  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton.  For  some  time  she  had  been  unable 
\o  move  or  speak.  Indeed,  nothing  had  kept  her  aliye  bat  the  hope  of  seeing  Hsmet, 
to  whom  she  was  strangiy  and  foithfrOly  attached.  No  sooner  did  he  enter  the  lodge 
than  die  revived,  and  oonvemd  with  him  the  greater  part  of  the  niglit.  Eariy  in 
the  morning  she  was  lifted  into  a  travailf  and  the  whole  party  set  out  toward  our 
camp.  There  were  but  five  warrion ;  the  rest  were  women  and  children.  The  whole 
were  in  great  alarm  at  the  proximity  of  the  Grow  war-party,  who,  had  ^ey  encoun- 
tered, would  certainly  have  destroyed  them  without  mercy.  They  h^  advanced 
only  a  mile  or  two,  when  they  discerned  a  horseman,  far  off,  on  the  edge  of  the  hori- 
zon. They  all  stopped,  gathering  together  in  the  greatest  anxiety,  from  which  they 
did  not  recover  until  long  after  the  homman  disappeared ;  then  they  set  out  again. 
HvNRT,  much  dejected,  was  riding  with  Shaw  a  few  rods  in  advance  of  the  Indians, 
when  Mahto-Tatonka,  a  younger  brother  of  the  woman,  hastily  called  after  them. 
Turning  back,  they  found  all  the  Indians  crowded  around  the  travail  in  which  the 
woman  was  lying.  They  reached  her  just  in  time  to  hear  the  death-rattle  in  her 
throat  In  a  moment  she  lay  dead,  coiled  in  the  basket  of  the  traxMil.  A  complete 
anilines  succeeded ;  then  the  Indians  raised  in  concert  their  cries  of  lamentation  over 
the  corpse,  and  among  them  Shaw  clei^ly  distinguished  those  strange  sounds  resem- 
bling the  word  <  Ualleluyah,'  which,  together  with  some  other  accidental  coincidences, 
has  given  rise  to  the  abeqrd  theory  thi|t  the  Indians  are  descended  from  the  ten  lost 
tribes  of  Israel. 

The  Indian  usage  required  that  Henrt,  as  well  as  the  other  relatives  of  tl^e  woman, 
should  make  valuaUe  presents,  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  body  at  its  last  resting- 
place.  Leaving  the  Indians,  he  and  ^haw  set  out  for  the  camp,  reached  it  by  hard 
poshing  at  about  neon,  obtained  the  necessary  articles,  and  immediately  returned.  It 
was  very  late  and  quite  dark  when  they  again  reached  the  lodges.  They  were  all 
placed  in  a  deep  hollow  among  the  dreary  hills.  Four  of  them  were  just  visible 
through  the  gloom,  but  the  fifth  and  largest  was  illumined  by  the  ruddy  Uaze  of  a  fire 
within,  glowing  through  the  half-transparent  covering  of  raw-hides.  There  was  a  per- 
fect stillnes  as  they  approached.  The  lodges  seemed  without  a  tenant  Not  a  living 
thing  was  stirring ;  and  to  the  mind  of  Shaw  —  a  man  not  easily  moved — there  was 
something  awful  in  the  aspect  of  the  scene.  They  rode  up  to  the  entrance  of  the 
lodge,  and  there  was  no  sound  but  the  tramp  of  their  horses.  A  squaw  came  out  an^ 
took  charge  of  the  animals,  without  speaking  a  word.  Entering,  they  found  the  lodge 
crowded  with  Indians ;  a  fire  was  burning  in  the  midst,  and  the  mourners  encireled  it 
in  a  triple  row.  Room  was  made  for  the  new-comers  at  the  head  of  the  lodge,  a  robe 
spread  for  them  to  sit  upon,  and  a  pipe  lighted  and  handed  to  them  in  perfect  silence. 
Thus  they  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  night  At  times  the  fire  would  subside  into 
a  heap  of  embers,  until  the  dark  figures  seated  around  it  were  scareely  visible ;  then  a 
squaw  would  drop  upon  it  a  piece  of  buffalo-fat,  and  a  bright  flame  mstantly  springing 
op,  would  reveal  on  a  sudden  the  crowd  of  wild  foces,  motionlesB  as  bronza.    The 
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silence  continned  Qnliroken.  It  was  a  relief  to  Shaw  when  daylight  returned  ud  lie 
could  escape  from  this  house  of  mourning.  He  and  Henry  prepared  to  return  h<Rn£- 
ward ;  first,  however,  they  placed  the  presents  they  had  brought  near  the  body  of  ih^ 
squaw,  which,  most  gaudily  attired,  remained  in  a  sitting  posture  in  one  of  the  todf«& 
A  fine  hone  was  picketed  not  far  off,  destined  to  be  killed  that  moming  for  the  service 
of  her  spirit ;  for  the  woman  was  lame,  and  could  not  travel  on  foot  over  the  diim&i 
prairies  to  the  villages  of  the  dead.  Foud,  too,  was  provided,  and  household  impi«> 
ments,  for  her  use  upon  this  last  journey. 

Hbvry  left  her  to  the  care  of  her  relatives,  and  came  immediately  with  Shaw  te 
the  oamp.  It  was  some  time  before  he  entirely  recovered  from  his  dejection.  If  any 
one  is  disposed  to  look  sternly  on  a  connection  unsanctioned  by  the  rites  of  marriage,  I 
beg  to  remind  him  that  in  this  country  such  rites  are  unknown  ;  for  there  is  neHbei 
priest  nor  magistrate  to  celebrate  them. 


Gossip  with  Readers  and  Correspondents. — We  are  about  to  'rejmce  in  ib* 

beams  of  peace  ;'  to  the  delight,  we  hope,  of  all  oiir  right-minded  countrymen ;  fx 

say  what  we  may,  war  is  a  terrible  evil,  and  its  prosecution  should  be  left  to  thoK 

reckless  warrion  who 

<  Through  the  world  drive  li^e  a  wedge, 
Tearing  earth's  empire!  up/ 

and  not  be  made  the  future  ambition  q(  a  great  repuUio  like  oun.  We  have  8om»> 
where  read,  that  when  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  ended,  Weulinoton  re-croKed 
the  bloody  field  in  deep  despondency,  amid  the  dying  and  the  dead ;  and  such  do 
doubt  would  now  be  the  feeling  of  the  great  hero  of  Bueua  Vista,  were  he  to  paosortf 
that  hotly-contested  battle-ground,  covered  as  it  is  even  now,  as  we  are  informed,  with 
bones,  coats,  shoes,  knapsacks,  etc.,  and  the  bodies  of  unburied  Mexicans,  dried  like 
mummies  in  the  sun,  and  safe  alike  agamst  putrefaction  and  birds  and  beasts  of  prey. 
It  is  now  some  fourteen  years  since  the  following  picture  of  the  horron  of  war  ws 
written  by  the  lamented  Timothy  Flint,  in  one  of  two  articles  on  *  Peace  Societies,' 
portions  of  which  were  at  the  time  published  in  this  Magazine.  It  bears  the  impreas 
of  that  writer's  graphic  and  fervid  style : 

■  Thx  grand  army  has  finally  passed  the  broad  stream  or  mountain  range  or  iri&  of  Che  sea 
that  separated  their  country  from  that  of  their  foe.  Long  columns  of  smoke  Btream  up  from 
their  line  of  march,  indicating  that  villages  are  burned  and  fields  trampled  in  Oie  dust.  la 
tile  progress  of  march,  a  district  of  country,  many  leagues  in  extent,  has  been  desolated  widi 
lire  and  blood.  Before  them  are  green  fields  and  populous  villages,  and  a  country  bright  szd 
beautiful  with  all  the  cheerfulness  of  cultivation  and  life.  Behind  is  desolation  and  aOence  I 
Their  foe  has  been  preparing  to  meet  them  ;  and  now  scores  of  thousands  of  soldiers,  waiting 
an  appointed  signal  to  murder  each  other,  are  separated  only  by  a  narrow  interval,  which  the 
desolation  of  war  has  not  yet  touched.  We  are  told  that  it  often  happens  tn  such  cases  that 
the  septinels  of  the  opposing  armies,  the  night  before  battle,  meet,  interchange  salutations  and 
mutual  kind  offices,  but  a  few  hours  before  they  are  called  out  to  cut  each  other's  throats,  bi 
what  strong  relief  do  such  facts  present  those  merciless  rulers  who  thus  convert  men,  formed 
to  love  and  help  each  other,  into  deadly  enemies  I  The  signal  is  given  to  go  forth  to  the  terrible 
work.  Forthwith  the  explosion  of  artillery,  in  long-repeated  and  terrible  bursts,  is  heard. 
Squadrons  of  cavalry  thunder  over  the  plain.  Steel  clangs  with  steel  in  the  desperate  eoofliet 
of  life  for  life.  In  the  midst  of  smoke,  darkness,  and  the  infernal  din  of  all  that  is  astounding 
In  the  last  fierce  efforts  of  human  nature  wrought  up  to  the  infuriated  recklessness  of  rereuge 
wad  despair,  the  combatants  feel  a  struige  nnooncem  and  indifference  to  life  ^  a  madness  like 
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that  which  arrack  and  opiiiin  give  to  the  desperate  Malay — which  they  feel  in  no  other  peti- 
tion ;  an  indifference  which  renders  them  careleiis  to  consequences,  and  causes  them,  with  an 
unblenching  eye.  to  note  the  stream  of  carnage,  and  hear,  without  feeling,  the  wild  wall  of 
death-groans  around  them.  For  a  moment  the  central  arena  is  a.  mel6e  of  infantry  and  caTalry 
in  wild  conliiflion,  in  which  the  clang  of  sabres  is  heard  over  the  fierce  shouts  or  the  cries  of 
agony.  The  veteran  mercenary,  trained  to  coolness  even  in  this  horrid  scene,  watchea  with 
eye  and  hand  and  braced  muscle  the  moment  to  ttirust  home  his  steel  to  his  opponent's  bosom ; 
happy  if,  while  intent  on  that  issue,  an  unwatched  foe  seize  not  the  unguarded  moment  and 
rital  space,  and  give  him  the  death«blow  he  was  meditating  for  another.  Some  of  the  fallen 
wretches  are  uttering  loud  cries  for  water ;  others  implore  the  passing  friend  or  foe  to  finish 
their  agony.  Over  the  bodies  of  the  wounded  trample  the  cavalrf  at  fha  height  of  their 
speed ;  the  grinding  wheels  of  the  artillery  plough  other  half  •expiring  victims  deep  in  the  soil. 
Others,  still  breathing,  still  supplicating  mercy,  are  thrown,  beneath  masses  of  the  dead,  into 
the  fosse,  to  make  a  bridge  of  bodies.  On  this  point  of  fierce  conflict  a  park  of  artillery  ia 
fixially  brought  to  bear,  and  victors  and  vanquished,  and  the  untouched  warriors  In  the  thickest 
of  the  fight,  are  promiscuously  swept  away  in  columns.  The  loud  <  Hurrah  I'  of  the  conquer- 
ing  assailants,  pursuing  their  foe,  is  replaced  by  th«  low  and  expiring  moans  of  the  dying. 

*  Such  is  a  battie.  Forty  thousand  young  and  vigorous  men  lie  dead  or  dying  on  the  field. 
Thousands  of  war-horses  are  scattered  in  confusion  among  them.  Greedy  and  heartless  plun- 
derers, the  vampires  of  battle,  are  gathering  up  the  wrecks,  stripping  the  dead,  and  giving  the 
last  fatal  thrust  to  the  wounded ;  while,  intermixed  among  them,  are  friends,  relatives,  chil- 
dren, parents,  wives,  searching,  yet  fearing  to  find  among  the  fallen,  tiiose  deat  to  tiiem  as  life. 
Such  is  the  central  point  of  the  picture ;  and  burning  towns  and  a  smoking  and  desolated 
country,  in  all  the  visible  distance,  form  the  back-groimd.  Extravagant  and  abhorrent  and  oftt 
of  nature  as  this  spectacle  may  seem,  it  has  been  presented,  with  the  reality  of  horrors  a 
hundred-fold  more  revolting,  in  every  period  of  history,  and  in  the  £&irest  portions  of  e^ery 
civilized  country. 

'  The  battle,  however,  is  past ;  a  battle  fiercely  contested  from  the  risihg  to  the  setting  sttn 
of  a  summer's  day.  What  heart  would  not  sicken  at  the  horrid  spectacle  I  What  ruler,  whose 
nature  was  not  waxing  fiendish,  would  not  pause  before  he  yielded  any  contribution  of  influence 
to  produce  a  scene  thus  abhorrent  and  accursed  in  the  sight  of  God  and  men  I  My  heart  bleeds 
at  the  sight  t  — for  all  these  fallen  were  my  brethren ;  with  nerves  as  susceptible,  hopes  and 
fears  as  intense,  as  ihy  own ;  and  they  had  equal  claims  to  continue  to  caress  their  children, 
behold  the  bright  sun,  and  exult  in  feeling  life,  and  admiring  God's  beautiful  creation.  I  look 
abroad  where  yesterday  there  were  so  many  thousands  of  men  with  hearts  beating  warm ;  so 
many  villages,  groves,  farm-houses,  peasants,  birds  singing  in  the  branches,  and  the  hope  of 
harvest  waving  in  the  breeze.  It  now  presents  smouldering  ruins,  a  soO  polluted  with  blood, 
covered  with  corses — a  picture  all  loathsomeness  and  horror.  The  scent  of  carnage  has  already 
allured  the  birds  of  prey,  and  they  are  sailing  above  this  scene  of  human  madness  and  depravity, 
presenting  at  least  one  of  Cousin's  vaunted  eompentations  of  the  horrors  of  war  — a  gale,  which 
has  brought  the  vultures  a  gratuitous  feast. 

*  Were  I  to  follow  the  letters  and  messengers  to  forty  thousand  dwellings,  aanonncinf  to 
mothers,  fathers,  brothers,  sisters,  widows,  orphans,  the  names  of  the  slain ;  were  I  to  attempt 
to  delineate  the  general  result  of  sweeping  disease  in  all  the  imniediate  vicinity  of  the  battie ; 
and  of  individual  poverty,  helplessness  and  despair,  blasting  the  bereaved  cottages,  (for  most 
of  the  fallen  were  dwellers  in  humble  cabins,)  the  picture  of  misery  would  be  too  vast  and 
indistinct  to  produce  a  clear  perception  of  the  result.  Life-blood,  poured  out  as  water,  may 
have  swollen  to  a  river  without  presenting  the  eye  and  the  heart  with  distinct  conceptions  of 
the  amount  of  misery  which  has  been  caused  in  consequence.' 

Can  any  reader  peniee  this  tonchingr  and  faithful  picture  of  the  horron  of  war 
without  feeling  that  it  is  a  terriUe  calamity,  and  one  to  be  aroided  at  the  sacrifice  of 
every  thing  hut  true  national  honor  and  national  safety? — without  feeling  also,  with 
our  eminent  poet,  Brtant,  that 

—  *  Too  long  at  clash  of  arms 
Amid  her  bowers  and  pools  of  blood 
The  earth  hath  stood  aghast  t' 

Come  the  long  reign  of  peace  {--^  come  no  more  to  our  beloved  Isti  the  horron  of 
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war,  defenmve  or  aggreoriTo !  .  .  .  That  is  a  pretty  fpecimen  of  EnglUi  hoiiiaiutf 
redding  among  us,  who  writes  to  the  London  *  Musical  Worlds  a  description  of  the 
Musical  Solcmmty  in  honor  of  Mendelssohn,  which  todb  place  at  Castle-Gudeii 
several  weeks  since !  We' hardly  remember  ever  to  hav6  read  a  newq»per4etter  n 
replete  with  falsehoodi  harmless  venom,  and  evident  penonal  malice.  Hear  wliat 
the  writer  says  of  an  American  audience :  *  The  immense  room,  neariy  as  ]arga  as 
Islington-Green  or  Fenton-Square,  contains  upward  of  ten  thousand  perBou,  aod 
was  crammed  to  sufibcation.  Think  of  ten  thousand  Yankees  stowed  away  in  one 
room,  and  you  one  of  the  brotherhood !  Guess  the  hubbub  of  such  a  composed  mob, 
who  are  ever  *  on  the  tongue ;'  calculate  them  eternally  buzzing,  like  so  many  ilee^ 
leas  mo^uitoes,  and  hurrying  about  from  place  to  place  like  newly- liberated  ncooow; 
iancy  them  chewing  and  spitting  and  coughing  and  hemming  and  snoring,  and  theo 
you  may  have  some  idea  of  a  Yankee  assembly  at  a  musical  meeting.  Were  it  not 
for  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  I  think  I  should  have  died  of  absolute  disgust  V  Em 
criticism  upon  the  performances,  which  were  admirable,  and  listened  to  with  the  pro- 
foundest  attention  by  the  vast  audience  assembled,  is  simply  contemptible.  Mr. 
Gkokok  Lodbr,  universally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  accomplished  leaden  ud 
musicians  in  this  metn^lis,  comes  in  for  a  large  share  of  the  critic's  honorable  alme. 
The  <  American  Musical  Times,*  an  excellent  journal,  edited  with  talent  and  ia> 
dustry  by  HxifnT  C.  Watson,  Esq.,  gives  us  the  quo  animo  of  ibis  cockney  rerila 
of  his  betters.  He  is,  as  wotild  be  readily  inferred  from  his  article,  *  a  disappointed 
man,  puffed  up  with  superiative  self-love  and  vanity,'  who  failed  to  have  the  riive  be 
would  have  claimed  in  the  eJiecution  of  the  *  Solemnity.'  The  performances  wen  i 
gratuity  on  the  part  of  all  our  musical  artists,  and  the  public  were  generously  admittad 
without  dharge.  It  was  a  tribute  in  honor  of  a  distinginshed  German  brother,  ncentlj 
removed  from  earth ;  and  had  the  execution  of  the  whole  solemnity  been  as  bad  k 
it  was  undeniably  good,  still  the  untelfish  and  sympathetic  object  of  the  performanoH 
should  have  shielded  them  from  the  misrepresentations  and  unworthy  ridicule  of  thii 
shameless  Ubeller.  But  enough ;  As  wiU  be  remembered ;  and  his  character  wiD 
precede  hun,  wherever  he  may  journey  in  this  country.  ...  *  Cukraic,'  sayi  Sir 
Jonah  Barrinoton,  in  his  <  Personal  Memoirs,'  *  tells  a  story  which  no  hermit,  even 
telling  his  last  beads,  could  avoid  laughing  at  Related  by  any  one,  it  would  have 
been  good ;  but  as  told  by  Curran,  with  his  powers  of  description  and  charactezirtk 
humor,  was  super-excellent ;  and  t^e  had  to  thank  DIvrr,  the  water-dog,  for  the 
highest  zest  of  the  whole  evening.  The  fact  was,  that  a  little  while  previous  to  din- 
ner-time, Curran,  who  had  omitted  his  customary  ablution  in  the  morning,  went  to 
our  allotted  bed-chamber  to  perform  that  ceremony,  and  having  stripped,  had  jnrt 
begun  to  apply  the  sponge,  when  Divxr,  strolling  about  his  master's  premisei  to  tee 
if  all  was  right,  placed  by  chance  his  paw  against  the  door,  which  not  being  fastened, 
it  flew  open ;  he  entered  unceremoniously,  and  observing  what  he  conceived  to  be  an 
extraordinary  and  suspicious  figure,  concluded  it  was  somebody  with  no  very  honcit 
intention,  and  stopped  to  reconnoitre.  Citrran,  unaccustomed  to  so  strange  a  Tilet, 
retreated,  while  Divbr  advanced,  and  very  significantly  showed  an  intention  to  wise 
him  by  the  naked  throat ;  which  operation,  if  performed  by  Divxr,  whose  tusks  wen 
a  full  inch  in  lengrth,  would  no  doubt  have  admitted  an  inconvenient  quantity  of  st- 
mospheric  air  into  his  oesophagus.  He  therefore  crept  as  close  into  the  comer  as  he 
could,  and  had  the  equivocal  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  adversary  advance  and  torn 
the  meditated  assault  into  a  complete  blockade ;  stretching  himself  out,  and  *  rnsin- 
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taining  his  poiition'  with  scarcely  the  sligfatest  motion,  tiO  the  counaeUor  was  rescued 
and  the  siege  raised.  Curran  bad  been  in  hopes  that  when  Diter  had  satisfied  his 
curiosity  he  would  retire ;  and  with  this  impression,  spoke  kindly  to  him,  but  was 
answered  only  by  a  growl.  If  Curean  repeated  his  blandishments,  Ditkr  showed 
'his  long  white  tusks ;  if  he  moved  his  foot,  the  dog's  hind-legs  were  in  motion.  Once 
or  twice  Curran  raised  his  hand ;  but  Diter,  considering  that  as  a  sort  of  chaUengne, 
rose  instantly,  and  with  a  low  growl  looked  significantly  at  Curran's  wind-pipe ; 
Curran  therefore  stood  like  a  model,  if  not  much  like  a  maible  divinity.  In  truth, 
though  somewhat  lees  comely,  his  features  were  more  expressive  than  those  of  the 
Apollo  Belvidere.  Had  the  circumstance  occurred  at  Athens  to  DEMoarniBNKs,  or  in 
the  days  of  Phidias,  it  is  probable  my  friend  Curran  and  Divbr  would  have  been 
at  this  moment  exhibited  in  virgin  marble  at  Florence  or  in  the  Vatican ;  and  I  am 
quite  sure  the  m^eet  would  have  been  better  and  more  amusing  than  that  of  '  the 
Dying  Gladiator.' '  .  .  .  <  Antecedxnt  to,  and  independent  of  all  laws,  man  may 
learn  the  difierence  between  the  passions  of  a  social  and  unsocial  kind ;  but  would  he 
feel  what  vice  itself  is  7 — would  he  learn  the  genuine  sentiments  of  nature  ? — would 
he  see  the  best  comment  on  the  Decalogue  7 — let  him  enter  into  the  passions  of  Lear 
when  he  feels  the  ingratitude  of  his  children ;  of  Hamlet  when  he  hears  the  story 
of  his  father's  murder ;  of  Othello,  when  he  shudders  at  Iaoo's  tale.  Let  him  re- 
flect on  the  sufierings  of  those  who  fell  a  prey  to  the  ambition  of  Richard,  the  ava- 
rice of  Shtlock  and  the  cruelty  of  Bajazbt,  and  he  will  leatn  the  difibrence  between 
right  and  wrong  more  than  from  all  the  sermons  that  ever  issued  from  a  pulpit'  We 
do  n't  remember  who  says  this,  but  it  is  well  said.  .  .  .  The  voyager  up  the 
Saint  Mart's  river,  after  reaching  a  distance  of  some  thirty  miles  from  the  Huron, 
will  begin  to  observe,  crowning  the  green  ridges  that  rise  amphitheatrically  from  the 
stream,  and  at  intervals  of  five  or  seven  miles,  single  trees,  of  great  height,  standing 
like  verdant  cones  above  the  general  level  of  the  unbroken  forest  around  them.  Hie 
aboriginal  tradition  is,  that  these  are  the  fimeral-trees  of  Indian  chiefs  who  have  been 
buried  beneath  them.  When  a  great  *  brave'  died  it  was  the  custom  of  the  surviv<»B 
to  bend  or  *  sway'  to  the  ground  a  tall  young  tree,  and  m  the  cavity  occupied  by  the 
displaoed  roots  and  earth,  to  lay  the  body  of  the  dead  warrior,  and  then  release  the 
tree,  to  spring  back  to  its  former  position.  Whittier,  in  a  poem  several  yean  since 
in  these  pages,  describes  a  similar  observance  in  the  instance  of  a  Sokolus  chief,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sebago  lake,  in  the  State  of  Maine : 


*  With  gprmTe,  cold  lookB,  all  ttemly  mate, 
They  break  the  damp  turf  at  ita  foot, 
Azid  bare  its  coiled  and  twiated  root 

'  lliey  heave  the  atabbom  trank  aaide, 
The  firm  roota  from  the  earth  divide  — 
The  rent  beneath  yawns  dark  and  wide. 

'And  there  the  fallen  chief  ia  laid. 
In  taaaelled  garb  of  akina  arrayed. 
And  girded  with  his  wampun-braid. 

'  The  attver  crosa  he  loved  ia  preaaed 
Beneath  the  heavy  arma,  which  real 
Upon  hia  acarred  and  naked  breaat 

**Tisdotte:  the  roota  are  backward  aeiit» 
The  beechen  tree  atanda  np  unbent — 
Tlie  Indian'a  fitting  monument  I 


'  When  of  that  ■leeper'a  broken  race 
Their  green  and  pleasant  dwelling-place 
Which  knew  them  once,  retahia  no  trace; 

'  Oh  I  long  may  annaet'a  light  be  ahed 
Am  now  npon  that  beech's  head» 
A  green  memorial  of  the  dead ! 

'  There  shall  his  fitting  requiem  be. 
In  northern  winda,  that  cold  and  nee 
Howl  nightly  in  that  funeral  tree. 

'  To  their  wild  wail  the  waves  which  break 
Forever  round  that  lonely  lake 
A  solenm  under-tone  ahaU  make  I 

*  And  who  shall  deem  the  spot  unblessed 
Where  Nature's  younger  children  reat, 
Lulled  on  their  Borrowing  mother's  breast  t* 


The  western  tradition,  when  related  to  us  on  board  the  little  <  St  Clair*  steamer, 
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while  ihe  was  straggUng  up  the  rapid  rushing  cazrent  of  the  St  Makt'Ss  broo^t  in- 
stantly to  mind  the  foregoing  beantifol  lines ;  and  a  single  pendl-woid,  jiiit  leen  on 
our  little  memoranda  of  some  of  the  incidents  of  our  last  snmmer^s  memonlile  to|shM 
again  hroifght  the  subject  out  from  a  back-shelf  of  Memory*k  <  catch-alL'  .  .  .  Tn 
reader  will  recollect  the  intense  excitement  which  existed  in  the  <  down-east'  ipgioD 
two  or  three  years  ago,  growing  oat  of  the  boundary  question.  Tliese  tioiihle«,  whidi 
at  one  time  had  risen  to  such  a  height  as  neariy  to  inyolTf)  Igngland  and  Ameiica  in 
irar,  were  happily  quelled  by  the  good  sense  and  firmnes  of  prominent  indiyidiudf  ob 
both  sides  of  the  line.  Daring  the  calm  which  saoceeded,  however,  an  incident  htp- 
pened  which  threatened  to  set  the  siorm-elements  a-raging  with  greater  ipiy  than 
oYer.  An  officer  of  the  Maine  militia,  while  out  a-hanting,  onluckily  d)ot  a  |(«w- 
Brunswicker,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  same  woods  on  a  similar  expedition.  Foita- 
nately  the  wound  was  not  mor|;al,  and  the  New-Brunswicker  reac^hed  home  in  the 
full  belief  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  officer  to  kill  him.  Tlie 
news  of  the  transaction  spread  like  ynld-fire,  and  a  war  of  words  and  feeling  com- 
menced between  the  two  bor(ler  parties.  Indigni^tion-meetingB  were  held  in  maaj 
0wns  on  the  EngUsh  pide  of  the  line,  while  the  inhabitants  on  the  other  were  not 
Iwckwafd  in  (heir  notes  of  defiance.  In  one  township  in  Maine,  however— that  Ib 
which  the  ofllcer  lived  whose  carelesiaiess  had  been  the  cause  of  the  unhappy  rap- 
ture—  a  'conciliation'  meeting  704  held.  Here  vaiiqos  resolutions  were  gotten  op, 
expresHve  of  sorrow  in  view  of  the  unhappy  event  which  had  again  taken  place ;  and 
among  them  was  one  which  stated  the  accident  to  have  happened  in  conseqaenoeof 
^e  officer  haying  mistaken  the  *  Plue-note'  for  a  6f  or  /  This  resolution  woald  pro- 
bably have  qasped,  but  for  the  sturdy  opposition  of  an  old  settler,  an  inveterate  hater 
pf  his  Englifih  neighbois,  and  noted  fo»  the  bitter  sarca/qms  he  poored  upon  them  wbcD- 
ever  opportunity  c^ered.  He  contended  that  the  resfilution  yielded  too  much  to  the 
potoriouB  and  Unstering  vanity  of  their  l^order  enemies.  <  Beside,'  said  he,  *  it  caim 
ahnost  a  falsehood  upon  itp  very  face.  To  be  mistaken  for  a  bear,  and  to  be  riiot  ai 
by  a  Maine  militia  officer,  a^  two  hitnois  that  could  hardly  have  happened  to  one 
Blue-noM  at  the  same  moment  of  time !'  Hiis  highly  complimentary  speech  bcoki 
up  the  *  conciliation*  gathering ;  but  the  matter  was  afterward  forgotten.  .  .  .  BD^ 
PALO,  the  great  western  end  as  it  were  of  this  mighty  metropolis,  has  received  a  Tahi- 
able  addition  to  its  able  corps-editorial  in  the  penon  of  Wuxiam  A.  SxAVUf  Es^ 
who  has  recently  assumed  the  editorial  reqwnsibilities  and  joint  propiietonbip  of  the 
Bvffalo  DaUy  CaurieTf  with  its  semi-weekly  and  weekly  adjuncts.  Mr.  Sbavbk  bad 
been  for  many  yean  connected,  as  joint  editor  with  his  fether,  with  the  BaUm 
*  Spirit  of  the  Times,*  one  of  the  oldest  and  best-conducted  weekly  prints  id  wuteni 
New-Yorki  and  has  ^^sefotre  abundant  experience  for  his  new  station.  We  have 
known  Mr.  Seavbk  long  and  ^ell ;  and  we  have  great  pleasure  in  adding  our  cordisl 
testimony  to  that  alike  of  his  politiciU  friends  and  opponents,  in  favor  of  his  talents  tt 
a  writer,  his  judgment  as  an  editor,  and  his  character  as  a  man  and  a  gentleniaii> 
May  he  and  his  flourishing  journal  live  a  thousand  years !  .  .  .  A  ntixin>  who 
sends  us  som^  flowers  for  our  little  back-garden,  intimates  the  necessity  of  fine  com- 
post for  their  successful  cultivation,  it  bemg  the  *  salt  of  the  earth.'  We  have  takes 
them  therefore  *  cum  guano  salis ;'  and  we  doubt  not  that  they  will  justify  oar&ien<ri 
judgment,  and  in  due  time  *  set  it  forth  and  show  it  accordingly.'  .  .  .  Ma.  Jooth 
F.  Atwill,  one  of  our  most  popular  music-puUishera,  at  Number  201  Broadwiji 
below  Saint  Paul's  Church,  at  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Lyre,  is  isnung  on  the  fint  of 
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each  month,  without  regaid  iA  ezpense,  a  musical  pnblicatioii  of  rare  interest  and 
Talne.  No  sooner  is  an  opera  produced  than  its  beanties  are  selected  by  Mr.  Atwill 
and  at  once  transferred  to  his  TalnaUe  monthly ;  so  that  all  the  songs,  marches, 
waltzes,  etc.,  collated  from  the  most  admired  operas  now  performing  in  Eorape,  may 
be  obtahied  at  his  establishment  Nimibeis  ei^t  and  nine  of  this  musical  monthly 
are  now  befive  ns ;  containing  (beside  admirable  and  fiuthfhl  likenesses  of  Taum 
and  BiscACciAMTi,}  the  charming  *  M'odi,  ah  f  in'odi !'  <  Hear,  <A  !  hear  me !'  the 
finale  to  <  Lacrexia  Boigia,'  which  has  thrilled  so  many  hearts  at  the  opera  the  past 
seasoii ;  *  Moonlight  on  the  Lake,'  a  serenade  from  a  popular  fVench  air ;  the  *  Wed- 
ding Choroi'  from  <  Lnda  di  Lammermod^ ;'  <  When  the  Mom's  red  Lij^t  is  glow- 
ing,' a  cavatina  fit>m  <  Giovanna  D'Arco ;'  <  Mona  Macbree,'  a  popular  song  by  Mr. 
C.  LiicLXT ;  and  the  celebrated  *  Rail-Road  Gallopade,'  as  performed  by  the  *  Stbtbk- 
MAaaiscHE  Band.'  We  are  surprised — yet  not  exactly  surprised  either — to  hear 
that  among  the  numerous  subsoribeni  to  the  o^fera  scarcely  fifty  jfeisoos  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  excellent  and  comprehensive  collection  of  Mr.  AtwiLL,  the  result 
of  enterprise  and  a  very  large  outlay  of  money.  So  that  it  seems  quite  evident  that 
your  buck,  who  beats  time  with  his  well-g^oved  hand,  and  as  he  sucks  the  end  of  his  little 
stick,  seems  dying  of  a  musical  ecstacy,  and  the  lady  who  pats  admiration  with  her 
fan,  and  nods  her  approving  head,  care  so  little,  after  all,  for  the  music  they  affect  to 
adore,  that  they  do  not  even  take  the  pains  to  possess  it  when  beautifully  and  cheaply 
published.  Among  other  recent  issues  of  Mr.  Atwiul  is  the  beautilul  revolutionary 
song  of  Paris,  <  Mourier  pour  la  Patriat  by  ALBXABTDEa  Dumas.  ...  It  is  laugh- 
able to  remark  whai  a  vast  number  of  correspondents'  one'  shall  see  enumerated  ^ven 
in  the  first  and  second  numben  of  those  weekly  journals  which  so  freqdently  flash 
upon  the  public  like  the  Northern  Lif^ts,  and  vanish  again  mto  daikness,  <  ere  one 
can  say  it  li|^ten&'  Nothing  les  than  a  column,  in  finest  type,  will  suffice  for  the 
initial  papier.  *  Ollapod,'  in  a  Philadelphia  journal,  once  totkched  off  this  species  of 
transparent  humbugeousness  in  the  columns  of  a  contemporary : 

*  MonsTACHX'  Ib  In  error  on  two  points.  Tint,  we  bAve  no  anthentic  aceonnts  (though  we 
•eknowledge  tfiat  verbtU  ones  have  obtahied;  that  wUaktn  apronted  monthly  on  the  ancient 
sphynzeiL  TbeqneationatoneearifleayioAoiAaiMltAaA^  Had  they  contianed  to  grow,  they  would 
have  ovemm  the  whole  mighty  featorea  they  adorned.  Secondly,  no  apedxnena  of  the  old  £gyp> 
tlan  *  darkneaw,  which  conld  be  felt,'  are  to  be  had  any  where,  for  love  or  money.  A  amall  quan- 
tity indeed  waa  obtainable  in  a  vial,  aome  y'eara  ago,  at  Pxjxx'a  Mttaeom,  bat  the  proprietor 
aecreted  it  before  hla  death,  and  like  the  grave  of  Mosas,  no  one  knoweth  ita  whereabout  until 
this  day. 

*  EAsnu'  — 'We  are  happily  enabled  Co  jtat  •  E^xl'  at  once  at  hia  eale.  He  wUl  win  hJa  bet. 
Clauds  LoasAXia  was  a  glasier  of  Lombardy.  Unfortunately,  he  UhOl  little  poiiu  in  hla  profea- 
aion  but  dabbled  with  bruahes  and  pain^pot  inatead.  He  waa  good  at  amall  aketehea  in  portraitnie 
but  waa  too  Uzy  to  complete  any  thing  he  ever  began.  Ka  pmtktmi  waa  for  aign-painting ;  and 
at  the  time  of  hU  death  he  had  engagement  for  three  hundred  beer-houaes  and  tavern  <w<g«««  • 
but  he  never  eonTpteCed  one  of  diem.  Hence  aroae  the  stfikiAg  sentence,  (now  paaaed  into  a 
aaying,)  whieh  was  apokenof  him  by  Hokxb,  in  hia  Bucolieks :  •  He  died,  and  «Mide  no  wign  I* 

*JL  Q.  X'  — « The  eatataeu  of  the  Nile,  ao  called,  we  would  inform  * X.  Q.  X.,'  are  named 
from  the  ophtkabniot  which  prevaila  in  certain  places  along  the  bordera  of  that  claadc  stream.  It 
nnitea  with  the  niyssus  above  theae  infected  quarien ;  hence  the  error  of  BCiz.ton,  when  he  called 
the  latter  a  *  wki$peHng  staream.'  Thouaanda  of  persons  get  together  daily,  near  the  jiUiction,  and 
honRrl  with  aore  eyes;  thus  both  streama  are  peculiarly  noisy.  The  *worm»  of  Nile,'  reapeoting 
which  in£onaation  ia  required  of  ua,  hare  beeik  almoat  entirely  remoTed.  ScTeral  years  ago, 
through  the  interrention  of  our  consul  at  Tam^^o,  a  bottle  of  StooMg  Vmw^fii^  waa  taken  to 
the  Tery  source  of  the  Nile,  by  an  adTenturonstoultl^iad  emptied  fai.    The  eonsequsBce  was. 
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th«t  the  wriggling  ixUi»bitaxito  of  that  famona  river  eloped  at  once  for  the  ocean,  end  the  atram 
ia  now  healthy  and  pure. 

*  An  UpHOLSTKBsa'  ia  right.  The  legitimate  yellow  of  the  natlTe  goaling  begina  to  duoge 
at  about  the  aizth  month  after  egreaalon  from  the  maternal  ahelL  Tlie  original  tint  may  liaa^ 
about  the  pen-feathera  underneath,  but  the  gooae  aapect  and  costume  predomi&ate  thorafter. 
The  tranaition  of  votoe  from  the  adoleacent»  tender  aqueak  of  the  oiTapring,  to  tlie  big  adolt 
fuadk,  ia  aurpriaing  indeed.  Thia  point  wiU  be  folly  diacuiaed  in  future  nnmbera,  under  oar  heid 
of  original  autobiography,  for  which  we  shall  be  indebted  to  the  pen  of  a  friend. 

*  Sputnx.' — In  our  deaire  toinatruct,  wedonotwlshtobejrf<qred«itA.  The  elephant  in  the  dma 
does  aaauredly  condescend  to  shake  the  boya  off  his  back,  but  he  does  not  aak  them  agnia  to  aacend 
hiaperson.  We  can  eaaily  and  aatisfactorUy  dismiss  inquirem:  but  when  tiieyretom  with  iMo> 
lent  queationa,  we  distrust  them.  Therefore,  in  replication  to  the  query  of  Spk^mx^ '  Whe&er 
King  Solomon  took  tnvgf*  we  answer  emphatically  no.    Tobacco  waa  not  then  diacorered. 

'  Intxbtioatoe.'  —  We  assure  '  iNVxariOAToa'  that  the  opinion  current  among  tlie  BFahamis 
that  VoLTAXBJB  wrote  Cx.AaKX'8  Commentaries  is  wholly  unfounded.  TTiat  learned  and  pious 
work  la  the  Joint  production  of  the  celebrated  Pickwick  and  Victob  Huoo. 

'  MoavB  MuLTiCAulis'  must  remember,  that  the  *  DUt  of  ^arms,'  ao  called,  waa  not  a  txial  of 
eating  between  two  parties  of  aUk  worms  in  Europe.  He  is  deplorably  ignorant  of  the  whoh 
matter.  We  shall  point  out  his  discrepancies  hereafter.  It  waa  a  convention  of  biped%  not  a 
convocation  of  politic  worms,  to  which  he  would  have  allusion.' 

Let  08  try  our  hand  at  the  ityle  of  this  sort  of  thing  which  is  sometiiiifiB  seen  m 
the  off-hand  familiar  notices  to  correspondents  of  sporting-journals : 

*  C.  F.*  —  No  you  do  n't  I  A  well-trained  flamingo,  to  go  in  single  haraeas,  eannot  be  bad  Idr 
less  Uian  two  hundred  doUara.  Shipped  you  (through  C.  and  B.,  by  the  Kamschatkndala  eteame^ 
the  two  donkles.  one  Jackass,  and  a  red  dog. 

*  L.  H.'  —  No  ^-axE  I  '  Alkck.'  won  by  three  lengths.  It  was  neck  and  neck  up  the  laai 
quarter-stretch ;  but  'the  thing  was  out'  pcecious  soon  after.    '  D.'  has '  put  his  foot  in  it.' 

*  Nooo.'  —  Well, '  he  doet,  boas  f  Until  C.'s  carda  are  up,  P.  can't  win,  of  course.  The  ttfaig 
ia  '  clear  as  open  and  shut' 

'  SquiNDKL.*  —  Not  a  bit  of  it  The  Tipton-Slashsk  broke  in  HAvarxa-LANX'a  nose  ia  the 
eightie^  round,  and  his  adversary's  peepers  were  entirely  closed  by  the  twentieth.  Who  saU 
you  differentiy  V 

*  NixcuM aou8.*  —  Brook-trout  won't  rise  to  a  horae-fly  or  a  hum-bug.  Bend  on  a  anaffie  ta 
the  tip  of  your  pole,  and  when  he  puUs,  pay  out  from  the  reel.  Do  n't  let  him  suck  you  ia  froaa 
the  bank  V 

Ons  word  to  our  New-England  friend  (at  L )  who  writes  us  that,  for  a  oliy 

reason,  which  be  merely  hinU  at,  he  <  may  be  compelled  to  stop  the  Magazine.'  Stop 
it»  good  Sir,  as  soon  as  you  please.  We  ask  no  person  to  continue  to  take  the  Kmick- 
BRBOCKXE  who  does  not  consider  that  he  receiyes  the  worth  of  hir  money.  We  de- 
sire no  <  patrona^,'  strictly  so  considered.  And  as  for  the  influence  of  one  sofascri- 
ber,  or  one  hundred,  in  preventing  the  honest  expression  of  our  opinions  in  these  pages, 
we  beg  to  say  that  it  will  be  found  to  amount  to  a  product  of  'NiL  Our  ooneiipondeat 
reminds  us  of  the  Northampton  county  man  in  Pennsyhrania,  who  came  mto  the 
United  States*  Bank,  when  it  was  at  the  height  of  its  power,  end  asked  of  one  of  the 
tellers,  <  Where  is  Biddlb  ?  —  want  to  see  Bidolb,  your  boos.'  <  He  s  engaged,  Sir, 
at  present.'  <  Well,  it 's  Ats  look-out,  that 's  all ;  p*raps  you  11  do.  Any  how,  show 
him  ihoX  V  handing  the  teller  a  piece  of  paper ;  *  show  him  thai  ;  and  just  teil  bin 
.that  if  he  can't  let  me  have  the  whole  of  it  to-day,  to  give  me  a  hundnd,  aad  I  cia 
wait  on  him  till  —  aboot  Tuesday,  say  —  for  the  balance !'  That  ibnnidable  piece  of 
paper  was  a  draft  for  three  hundred  dollars !  .  .  .  Wb  adverted,  in  a  few  words  re- 
cently, to  the  unequalled  establishment  of  the  Messrs.  Mebks,  in  Vesey-etreet,  near 
the  Astor-Honse  ;  but  we  were  not  even  then  fully  aware  of  its  oapacity  for  prodnoiog 
the  most  elegant  and  tastefnl  furniture  and  upholstery.  We  have  eKamined  withm  Ike 
month,  at  the  show-rooms  of  their  vast  depository,  furniture  sndi  as  we  have  never 
seen  surposaed  for  superb  richness  and  beauty.    Tliey  are  finishing  an  order,  amoast- 
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ing  to  thirty  thousand  dollars,  for  the  furniture  and  mrroiindingB  of  one  new  steam- 
boat ;  on  the  strength  of  this,  and  emulous  of  a  kindred  magnificence,  come  other 
orden  for  other  new  boats ;  when  forthwith  certain  hotels  (whose  proprietors  are  weU 
awaie  that  there  must  n't  be  any  great  transition,  in  the  traYeller's  mind,  from  the 
luxury  of  a  boat  to  a  lesser  luxury  in  an  inn,)  lay  the  establishment  under  requisition 
for  similar  favoFB ;  and  thus,  to  say  nothing  of  their  engagements  to  wealthy  citizens, 
who  are  filling  their  op-town  palaces  with  richest  woods  in  erery  variety  of  tasteful  form, 
and  <  cloth  of  purpleand  gold,'  the  Messrs.  Meeks  have  their  hundred  *  hands'  full,  to 
supply  the  demands  made  upon  them. 

*  Cold  winter-ice  \b  fled  and  gone, 
And  rammer  brags  on  erery  tree ; 
The  red -breast  peeps  among  the  throng 
Of  wood-bfown  birds  that  wanton  be.' 

Tes;  and  now  how  pleasant  to  the  husbandman  is  <  all  the  land  about  and  all  the 
flowen  that  blow ;'  the  springing  grass,  the  budding-trees,  the  smell  of  the  fireoh- 
ploughed  earth,  the  transparent  briskness  of  the  spring-tide  air !  Seaion  of  hope  and 
promise  to  the  independent,  happy  cultivator  of  the  soil !    As  a  quaint  old  ESnglidi 

poet  says: 

•  Thk  earthe  to  entertaine  him 

Puts  on  his  best  arraye ; 
The  loftie  trees  and  lowly  ahmbbs 

Likewise  are  fresh  and  gaye; 
The  birds  to  bid  him  welcome 

Doc  warble  pleasant  notes ; 
The  beaste,  the  fielde,  the  forest 

Cast  off  theire  winter  coatea.' 

It  is  not  a  little  amusing,  after  reading  General  Pillow's  account,  in  some  of 
the  public  journals,  of  his  distinguished  prowess  upon  the  battle-field,  to  see  how  the 
sworn  specifications  of  a  court-martial  document  destroy  <  first  intentions.'  Greneral 
Pillow  had  claimed  the  *  suocessfiil  execution'  of  the  great  battle  of  Contreras ;  *  bat,' 
says  the  '  specification,'  *  the  attack  upon  the  entrenched  camp  at  Contreras  was  car- 
ried early  in  the  morning  by  Brigadier-General  Smith,  when  the  said  Pillow  was  many 
miles  off,  and  had  no  communication,  whatever,  direct  or  indirect,  with  the  said  Smith, 
nor  any  communication  whatever  with  any  of  the  troops  then  under  the  said  Smith's 
command,  after  an  early  hour  in  the  previous  afternoon.'  So  also  of  the  *  agonizing 
wound'  by  which  General  Pillow  fell ;  it  is  described  as  being  *  beyond  the  reach  of 
eye-sight'  The  eighth  specification  is  a  fine  specimen  of  rhetorical  *  faUing*  from  the 
fire  of  a  single  fact :  *  That  being  at  the  said  battle  of  Contreras,  provoked  thereto  by 
the  menacing  advance  of  an  isolated  Mexican  officer,  he,  the  said  Pillow,  did  rush  at 
fuU  speed  upon  the  said  Mexican,  and  singly,  after  a  long  and  severe  conflict,  disarm 
and  slay  the  said  Mexican :  Whereas,  the  said  Pillow  had  no  such  conflict  with  any 
Mexican  officer,  nor  other  Mexican,  on  the  said  nmeteenth  of  August,  nor  at  any  other 
time ;  and  was  not,  on  that  day,  at  any  moment,  personally  within  musket-ehot  of  the 
enemy's  entrenched  camp,  nor  any  Mexican  line  of  troopa'  These  are  not  pleasant 
things  to  read,  and  we  forbear.  Let  us  hope  that  some  explanation  may  be  made  of 
the  charges,  which  will  palliate  if  it  does  not  annul  them.  .   .   .  '  They  tell'  a  pleasant 

stmy  of  Mr.  K ,  of  Maine,  one  of  the  cleverest  of  clever  wags,  <  they  say.'  On  board 

a  steamer,  one  day,  going  from  Portland  to  Bangor,  an  apothecary,  of  the  fonner  place, 
and  an  avowed  <  free-thinker,'  at  the  least,  was  enlarging  vpon  his  peculiar  views  to  a 
knot  of  astonished  possengexs.    Presently  a  bonified  eonntryman  left  the  outer  rim 
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of  the  circle  of  listenen,  and  approaching  Mr.  K ,  whom  he  knew,  said :  '  Wal,  I 

never  heerd  any  thing  like  that — never !    It  is  ra&iy  awfiil !  What  U  he,  Mr.  K ? 

He  is  an  athei»tt  ain't  he?'    *No,'  replied  Mr. K \  'he  is  an  apothecary;  he 

'  keeps'  close  by  my  office !'  H&e  ailected  ignorance  of  th6  meaning  of  the  ofiea> 
sive  term,  and  the  avoidance  6f  saying  any  thmg  against  his  neighbor,  were  equally 
odreiit  ^ 

'SomB  rav  there  '•  notfahig  made  in  TaiH, 
While  otoen  the  reTene  maJntahi, 

And  prove  it  very  handy ; 
By  citing  antmalB  like  .the«e« . 
Mosquitoes,  bed-boss,  crickets,  fleas, 

And  worse  than  all — a  Dandy !' 

Wb  never  see  one  of  the  g«nus  ^andy  stepping  mincingly  down  Broadway,  on  a 

pleasant  sonny  day,  witholtt  thinking  how  little  such  a  biped  knows  of,  or  contzibotai 

to,  what  is  going  on  in  the  great  land  which  he  cumbers  by  his  idle,  aimless  life.    Tlie 

busy  hum  of  cities ;  the  granite  mountain,  melting  into  hght  dost  bfefifte'  the  patient 

toilera  on  a  hundred  rail-roads ;  furnaces,  with  their  *  stygian  fire-throats'  vomiting 

forth  flame,  while  the  melting  ore  is  runnmg  into  countless  forms  for  man's  use — of 

all  these  what  knows  or  what  thinks  he?    <  He  is  a  dandy !'  .   .   .   Thc^  <  tragedy* 

of  'LeiBler,  (the  mosaic,  as  we  are  informed,  of  several  hands,)  was  recently  faroo^t 

out,  with  liberal  accessories  of  scenery  and  action,  at  one  of  the  Philadelphia  theatHES. 

Its  *  success'  seems  to  be  co6quaI  with  that  of  <  Witdicraft,'  a  speedilyndielved  play, 

enjoying  the  same  paternity.    One  journal  deems  its  supernatural  part '  inoonaiBtent,' 

and  '  altogether  a  failure ;'  another  considers  it  as  '  too  long,  and  unpruned ;'  a  third 

says  that  an  auditor  *  who  would  be  moved  to  risibility  by  the  witches  of  Macbeth 

could  not  hear  the  mutterings  of  an  Indian  hag  in  this  piece  without  a  feeling  of  oob- 

tempt ;'  and  a  fourth  expresses  the  *  fear,'  which  indeed  all  the  Phxladeiphia  nem- 

papers  intimate,  that  <  it  is  not  destined  to  a  long  life  upon  the  stage.'     Probability 

favors  this  conclusion.    Mr.  Muri>ock's  personation  of  the  hero  is  warmly  commended, 

and  the  <  PennsylfMnian*  daily  journal  affirms,  that  if  the  play  should  prove  soocos- 

iiil,  of  which  it  manifests  faint  hopes,  *  it  will  be  entirely  owmg  to  the  energy  and 

talents  of  Murdock,  the  manager,  and  the  rest  of  the  stock-company  of  the  theatre 

where  the  <  tragedy'  has  beeir  ph)du6ed.  .   .    »  Touchtno  and  beautiful  Imes  these 

by  T.  Wbstwooo,  of  Brussels.    They  will  commend  themselves  to  the  heart  of  many 

a  bereaved  mother: 

**Mzn  the  flowers  at  ere  she  lay, 

Cradled  soft  in  slomber ; 
Eves  fast  closed,  the  lashes  meek 
Shadowing  o'er  the  sonny  cheek ; 
Lips,  by  loving  lips  Jost  prest, 
Smiling  in  their  rosy  rest; 
Hands  white-folded,  seeming  still 
With  the  same  love's  clasp  to  thrill; 
Heart  —  oh  !  rins,  thoo  lily  bell, 

DU-ges  withoiit  number  1 

'Ring!  for,  sleeping  'mid  t|ie  flowers, 

Death  stole  hi  and  found  her; 
Sealed  the  ejes  in  mortal  night, 
Changed  the  cheek  to  ghostly  white ; 
Snatched  the  love-smile  from  tiie  Ups 
Straightened  now  in  cold  eclipse ; 
Qraspeaeach  pale  hand,  that  anon 
Shrank  and  aafiened  into  stone ; 
And  the  heart— ring,  lily  bell. 

Dirges  deep  aroond  her  I 

'Ring  1  —nay,  nay,  earth's  lore  might  fail  — 

See,  a  new  smile  waketh ; 
Angel-imile  it  aeemetfa  now, 
Lightiag  up  Up,  cheek  sad  brow, 
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Like  lome  new-foimd  myttic  thought, 
With  B  lolemn  gladneu  fraught  I 
Of  God's  peaco  that  amile  doth  tell— 
At,  and  His  dear  love  aa  well : 
Jw  /  — eeaae,  ceaie.  O  lily  beli« 

That  lore  ne'er  foraaketh  I' 

Wi  retain  a  Bort  of  ancient  afiection  for  the  locale  of  Meana.  BKEPamn  and  Cov- 
VAKT'e  old  eatabliahment,  near  the  Veeey-atreet  comer  of  the  Astor-Houe.  Jost 
aboat  where  thk  popular  book-etore  now  m,  the  fiiat  few  nmnbefa  of  this  Magazine 
were  given  to  the  world.  We  remember  well  when  they  began  to  tear  down  the  boild- 
ing  in  which  it  was  pnUiahed,  and  to  proetiate  a  goodly  tree  *  that  grew  thereby,'  to 
make  room  for  the  foondation  of  the  Aator-Houee.  But  *  let  by-gones  be  by-gonea.' 
Measn.  QBRVoaD  and  Ck>ifrANT  are  there  now ;  with  alwaya  all  the  lateet  and  beat 
pnblicationa  of  the  day,  inclndmg  by  every  ateamer  all  the  foreign  pictorial  and  other 
■faeeta,  and  indeed  every  literary  rarity,  foreign  or  domeatic.  Theae,  with  atrict  atten- 
tion to  enatomen,  have  won  for  their  eataUiahment  the  high  repatation  which  it  enjoya, 
•a  ia  well  atteated  by  the  crowda  which  may  be  aeen  frequenting  it  on  any  day  in  the 
week.  .  .  .  We  are  againat  telegrapha,  eapecially  in  citiea,  and  for  thia  reaaon ;  they 
are  wofolly  deatmctive  of  boya'  kitea !  Look  at  the  wrecka  of  hondzeda  of  little 
Qrehina*  high-aoaring  *  hopea,'  which  hang  rigid  like  akeletona,  or  flamitmg  in  ahreda  m 
the  wind,  on  all  the  telegraph*wirea  that  ran  acroaa  or  along  the  line  of  the  metropo- 
lie ;  and  then  inform  ua  whether  the  receipt  of  eariy  intelltgence  —  which  woold  have 
been  equally  newa  when  it  did  come,  under  the  old  a3rBtem — ia  a  aufflcient  oompenaa- 
tion  for  aneh  a  waate  of  juvenile  happines !  Our  little  frienda  have  been  foiriy  driven 
firom  the  *  fielda  of  air,'  and  in  aheer  deapair  have  taken  up  with  top-apinning  on  all 
the  aide-wal^  of  the  town ;  anapping  with  their  long  rag-laahea  the  lege  of  paamng 
pedeatiiana,  and  aometimea  driving  their  buning  tee-to-tnma  where  they  are  leaat  ex- 
pected.  Tliia  ia  an  era  of  revolutiona ;  and  we  aay,  with  the  boya,  *  Down  with  all 
telegrapha !'  .  .  .  Equal  to'  the  touching  atory  of  *  The  Wreck  of  the  Medora'  canal- 
boat  we  account  thia  thrilling  picture  of  a  domeatic  incident  which  happened  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  thia  State.    If  our  readeia  can  peruae  it  without  teaia,  we  pity 


*there  waa  a  man  in  eanada 
a  coble-er  bv  trade 
he  married  him  a  hanram  wife 
and  after  worda  ahe  Died 


*  be  married  next  a  buty 
hnr  cheeks  were  like  the  roie 
bar  eyes  like  sparkling  Dimona 
Troe  ^rtor  did  disclose 


*  they  settled  down  in  atockbolm 
upon  a  pece  of  land 
and  there  they  bilt  all  for  there  aae 
a  log  honae  And  a  bam. 

'  In  just  about  3  mpntfaa  ^m  ^^ 
there  was  a  nouther  cry  ' 
that  he  If  ad  g^T  her  niaon  ptaiT 
on  for  to  make  hur  dy. 


Not  only  'm  the  *  geniua'  of  theae  linea  original  and  unique,  but  the  qiellhig  and 
<  pnnctification'  alao,  which  are  in  no  wiae  altered  from  the  writer'e  mannacript  Apropoa 
of  the  linea  on  the  wreck  of  the  *  Medora ;'  th^y  were  not,  aa  we  atated,  by  a  *  weatem 
baxd ;'  oh,  no ;  they  are  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Ubth,  of  Mendenon,  Jeflferaon  county. 
New- York,  *  couain-german  on  the  Scotch  aide'  to  Jotci  Hsth,  who  <  put  up'  with 
Mr.  Baknum,  of  the  American  Muaeum,  while  apending  a  few  daya  in  town  aome  yean 
ago.  She  waa  a  lady,  it  will  be  remembered,  of  a  remarkably  atrong  phyaical  conati- 
tution.  .  .  •  What  a  pleaaant  thing  it  ia  to  aee  a  man  make  the  leaot  of  an  una- 
voidable diacomfort,  inatead  of  boring  himaelf  to-death  about  a  matter  that  pan't  be 
helped.  A  friend  tella  ua  of  a  good-natured  wag  travelling  by  *  atage^  between  two 
diataat  towna  in  Maine,  when  the  vehicle  waa  auddenly  aireated  by  Impaaable  anew* 
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banks,  far  from  any  other  dwelling  than  a  small  log-tavern,  to  which  the  half-fiooa 
paasengerB  with  great  difficulty  finally  waded.  AU  bat  our  wag  were  gmmbliBs  at 
their  fate ;  he,  however,  hailed  the  landlord,  got  himself  a  toddy,  and  then  aded: 
<  How  many  folks  are  there  m  this  town  ?*  <  About  fifteen  hundred,'  answered  Bosk- 
vacs.  '  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  you  've  got  more  snow,  in  proportion  to  your  popoiatica, 
than  any  other  town  in  Maine  !'  .  .  .  A  fouticai.  citizen,  not  remarkable  lor  kii 
accuracy  of  language,  but  rather  distinguished  for  that  *  undue  celerity  in  the  arcab- 
tion  of  the  bottle  which  has  produced  Father  Mathbw,'  said  during  the  late  t^edoBm, 

'  I  shan't  vote  for  Mr.  B ;  he  is  a  demi-god  and  a  lieeniiaus  man*  and  I  wobH  ds 

it !'  He  was  not  a  *  no-license'  candidate,  it  will  be  undentood,  most  likely ;  and  there- 
fore the  objurgation  of  his  <  fellow-citizen.*  .  .  .  The  magnificence  of  our  rcflUB- 
rants  seems  to  be  on  the  increase.  Florencb'b,  so  familiar  to  citizens,  and  such  i 
point  of  attraction  to  strangers,  has  recently  been  enlarged  and  throughout  moat  goge- 
ously  fitted  up ;  the  St  Charles  Hotel,*  by  the  well-known  and  well-eateemed  Gkobge 
Watbisb,  although  opened  but  for  a  short  time,  has  been  so  far  preSminently  socooi- 
ful  that  the  a4)oining  large  building  on  Broadway  has  been  purchased,  and  is  in  pro- 
gress of  union  with  the  present  hotel,  the  whole  to  be  included  in  one  fine  archHectassl 
structure,  with  many  important  improvements ;  and-  last,  although  far  from  least. 
Messrs.  Sbsbwood  and  Fisher,  at  their  admirably-kept  and  very  elaborately,  taste- 
fully and  expensively-ornamented  establishments,  Number  398,  Broadway,  ooraer  «C 
Walker-street,  and  Number  252,  next  to  the  comer  of  Murray-street ;  where  tht 
polite  and  anticipatory  attention  from  the  hosts  and  their  capable  attendants ;  nice  pri- 
vate rooms ;  the  best  that  the  markets  and  the  art  de  cuisine  can  produce  and  oombine ; 
and  the  most  approved  brands  of  all  that  is  rich  and  rare  in  the  shape  of  potaUes,  mar 
be  secured.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  enterprise  and  good  taste  of  Messrs.  Sher- 
wood AND  Fisher  are  rewarded  as  they  deserve  to  be.  .  * ' .  The  following  was 
written  in  the  hotel  book  at  Rigi,  in  Switzerland : 

'Nnra  wetry  vp-hill  miles  we  sped, 

The  setting  sun  to  see ; 
SulkT  and  ffrim  he  went  to  bed. 

Sulky  and  grim  went  we. 
Seven  sleepless  houni  we  passed,  and  then 

The  rising  sun  to  see, 
Sulkvand  ^im  we  rose  again. 

Sulky  and  grim  rose  he.' 

They  were  exhibiting  not  long  since  in  Boston,  (as  we  gather  from  a  friend  in 
that  'cute  city,)  a  nondescript  animal  which  was  called  *  The  Pulican*  and  which 
was  especially  remarkable  for  having  no  hair  on  its  body.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  bear 
that  was  regularly  shaved  with  soap  and  razor  every  morning!  Several  attempts 
were  made  by  learned  naturalists  in  the  <  Modem  Athens'  to  classify  his  genus  ;  bat 
just  as  a  *  report'  was  about  to  appear,  the  hoax  was  discovered.  The  <  Pulican'  was 
iqteedily  absent,  and  several  consecutive  hats  were  claimed  by  the  doubten,  who  had 
laid  wagers  with  the  credulous  touching  the  real  character  of  *  the  show.'  That  ran 
animal  should  be  exhibited  in  the  same  cage  with  the  western  'Prock,*  which  the 
reader  will  remember  had  two  short  legs  on  one  side  of  his  body  and  two  long  ones  oa 

*  Spkakino  of  the  St  Charles,  let  us  say  a  word  of  a  gentleman  who,  as  one  of  it«  importsBl 
adjuncts,  is  among  its  prominent  attractions.  Mr.  Babnes,  an  educated  man.  and  formerly  a 
merchant  of  high  standing  In  Boston,  adds  to  a  manner  cordial  and  courteous  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  responsible  duties  confided  to  his  charge,  and  a  disposition  to  oblige  all  who  msj 
require  his  Und  olBcea.   He  is  a  treasore  to  the  establishment 
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the  other.  He  alwayi  grazed  on  the  ndes  of  monntaiiiB ;  and  the  mode  of  captor* 
ing  him  was  to  head  him,  turn  him  nrand,  with  hit  short  legs  down-hill,  when  he 
at  once  began  to  roll  over,  and  was  eoon  seemed!  .  .  .  Spsakino  of  animab: 
who  thinks  that  they  *  lack  discoaiae  of  reaaon?*  Not  we.  What  ia  it  that  caneea 
cattle  —  when  they  come  suddenly  near  a  spot  where  any  of  their  <  kine'  has  been 
slaughtered,  aiid  they  *  smell  Uood'  —  what  is  it  that  canses  them  to  lift  up  their  Toioes 
in  hideous  concert,  as  it  were  a  death-wail,  and  totally  unlike  any  other  sound  they 
make  ?  It  is  a  lament,  an  animal  exclamation  of  surprise  and  horror;  We  would 
wager  several  successive  hats  that  our  impression  is  the  right  dae ;  ahhoi^h  we  do  not 
claim  to  be  more  of  an  animal  than  many  of  our  readers.  •  .  We  were  showing 
to  a  matter-of-fact  friend  the  other  evening  the  beautiful  medal  designed  and  cast  by 
Mr.  C.  C.  Wright  for  the  Art-Union ;  and  after  examining  it  a  moment,  he  said, 
*  That 's  a  good  deal  more  'n  a  cent,  aint  it  V  It  was  the  value  of  the  thing,  as  apptL- 
rent  coin,  that  struck  him,  alld  not  ita  great  artistical  excellence.  .  .  .  The  follow- 
ing comes  to  us  from  our  friend  Bfr.  John  Beouobam,  the  popular  comedian,  whose 
admirable  comedy  of  '  Homanee  and  Reality*  as  we  write  is  nightly  convulsing 
crowded  audiences  at  the  <  Broadway  Theatre.'  We  should  like  some  tasteftd  person, 
conveiaant  with  similar  felicities,  to  show  us  a  more  characterise  and  btautifhl  simile 
than  that  in  the  closing  stanza.  H.  C.  Watson,  Esq.  has  set  the  song  to  admirable 
music,  and  taken  out  a  copyright  of  *  that  same :' 

CRUXL     KITTY. 

AJK    tUlBH    BALX^D,    BT    JOtfN     BMOVOHAM,     X«<».  ' 


Ora,  mnrther,  nfmllier,  Kirrr  desr, 

I  'm  a-wwtfn'  all  away ; 
B  J  ndson  of  yoYur  emelty 

If 7  bndna  !•  gone  asthray ; 
They  tell  me  ■qn-light  hai  the  ■trengfh 

For  to  make  the  tiiiMt  fly, 
So  my  poor  head  wu  emptted 

By  the  bright  beam  of  your  eye. 

Ora  I  what's  the  use  in  life  at  all, 

Since  yoa  have  saryed  me  so  T 
I  have  no  heart  for  to  work  or  play, 

Lie  down,  stand  up,  or  go ; 
Just  like  a  young  tree  brea&ed  upon 

By  a  warm  but  a  blighting  air, 
Your  smile  has  stole  aU  hope  aWay, 

And  left  me  to  despair. 


Ora  1  wonld  sonie  fairy  ehange  me 

.  To  a  purty  bird  or  flower, 

Thatmy  Kjttt's  hands  might  tend  on  me 

Ev'ry  day  and  ot'tt  hour ; 
tor  her  dear  eves  to  look  on  me 

I  'd  be  some  lifeless  thing, 
More  gladly  than,  away  from  them. 

For  to  be  a  mighty  king. 

And  when  yon  die,  I  'd  like  to  be 

Transformed  into  a  stone. 
Iff  ith  outside  smooth  and  shining. 

But  with  heart  cowld  as  your  own ; 
That  I  might  stand  and  guard  your  grave 

When  caln^v  there  you  rest, 
Afid  bear  my  darling  Krmr's  name 

Engraved  upon  my  breast. 


*  Not  acceptable,'  the  paper  on  '  The  Laws  of  Nature,  rightly  Regarded,*  We 
see  the  drift  of  the  writer,  and  detect  his  latent  aim.  But  his  very  subject,  one 
would  think,  should  have  struck  the  doubter  dumb;  for  can  we  admit  that  the 
Almiobtt  regards  and  preserves  the  natural  order  and  syntmetry  of  the  creation ; 
that  Hk  hath  formed  this  immense  system  of  being,  and  secured  its  continuance  and 
welfare  by  certain  laws,  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  his  creatures,  and  nid  alMr 
conclude  that  He  hath  likewise  established  such  motives  and  laws  of  action  aa  may 
determine  man  to  prosecute  the  same  end  7  It  were  an  imputation  on  the  wisdom  of 
the  DxiTV  to  conceive  his  domg  the  one  and  omitting  the  other.  .  .  .  Ws  perceive 
that  the  <  Testtmonidl  m  fawrr  of  the  Qraffenberg  FamUy  PtI,'  from  these  pages,  is 
going  the  immdi  of  the  English  press.    Dooolas  JcBBOLDhas  it  in  his  <  Newipapar/ 
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with  a  new  caption.  We  commend  to  him  the  followmg,  from  the  same  '  relieTed 
sufferer :' 

'  My  Dkkb  Sub  :  Phinding  it  nesseaary,  for  the  kontinaed  helth  of  my  pliaznily,  to  remne 
taking  the  Graffenbnrgh  PhamUy  Til,  as  awl  my  children  is  affected  wif  a  rarietty  of  deneaes. 
and  aa  I  deom  it  a  poaitiTe  dooty  to  akquant  the  readnra  of  your  invaluabel  Gemul  of  tiie  gl- 
traordinary  wnrkinga  of  Uiia  magnanlmoua  medaia.  My  wife  had  the  prixnitiTe  conimTnthioa 
In  an  orfnl  tra,  and  I  korled  on  Dr.  Sextant,  won  of  the  Importera  from  G^ermenny,  and  I  fcc 
arf  a  box ;  gave  her  won  every  our  for  three  weaka,  rendering  her  hopefal  for  the  preaenl  Ska 
quikly  rekovered  heraelph,  and  la  now,  thanka  to  Dr.  Sextant,  konvaleaaent.  My  iiext  darter 
had  a  repudiated  aore  finger,  wif  a  amorl  wurt  at  the  end.  She  tuched  the  wurt  with  aoBK 
Grean  mounting  ointment,  and  took  eighteen  pila  before  &er  Dinner,  wliich  Tomited  inceaaant: 
the  wurt  went  of,  ahd  ahe  is  now  a  Living  model,  and  goea  into  the  laf  Soaiety  in  konaeqaenoe. 

'  The  next  kase  ia  my  Grandmuther  by  my  Farther'a  aide.  She  had  the  palpetaahnn  of  die 
indolent  organ  of  hydrefobia,  which  pulled  her  down  aif  a  feet.  She  took  two  Bcnec  and  one 
valiae  full  of  Pila,  and  a  pound  of  ointment  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Butter,  and  ia  asv 
entirely  releeved  of  tlus  impediment,  and  want  of  dyet,  and  ia  one  hundred  years  old  next 
Rriamaa,  which  ahe  orlwaya  expekta  to  reach  every  annyveraary.  I  '11  give  yew^  my  remans 
tng  phamily  aickneaaea  and  there  kurea  in  my  next  lettor ;  tiiankin'  yew  four  yewr  frea^ 
and  for  the  prinaipal  and  intereat  taken  in  thla  glorious  korae  of  the  clenaing  of  manktnd  kj 
this  aelebrated  Germun  Fiahiaion,  Dr.  GaAFFXNBExo.' 

*  Where  is  the  Mind  in  Sleep  V  involves  many  considerations  upon  which  our  cor- 
respondent has  not  touched.  '  All  that  we  know  is,  nothing  can  be  known*  wi& 
certainty  in  relation  to  the  matter.  We  '  spend  our  strength  for  nau^t'  in  ipwaaiag 
the  investigation.  Is  that  mysterious  power  by  which  the  nerves  convey  sensatkHi, 
and  make  their  impulses  obeyed,  identical  with  the  galvanic  fluid  7  Are  the  galvanic 
and  electric  fluids  the  same?  —  and  do  the  lungs  elaborate  for  us  from  the  light  ef 
heaven  the  pabulum  of  the  brain — the  material  essence  or  essential  piatter  of  geahiB'* 
Who  shall  make  answer?  .  .  .  What  is  there  that  is  like  the  tine  YEU^wnxn 
style  of  the  inimitable  Thackkray  ?  It  is  not  the  spelling,  although  that  is  entirely 
unique  ;  the  grotesque  drees,  as  original  as  the  character  it  clothes ;  it  is  the  otserrant 
eye  and  the  artistic  skill  of  the  writer,  whose  felicitous  pictures  are  as  vivid  as  if 
painted  directly  to  the  eye.  Yellowplush,  or  what  is  quite  the  same  thing,  *  Jkamxs,' 
(the  retired  flunkey,  *  livin'  remoke  from  the  whirld,  hoccupied  with  the  'oznUe  doodes 
of  his  profeshun,  wich  mearely  consists  of  droring  hale  and  beer  for  the  gence  who 
frequent  his  *ote],'  the  *  Wheel  of  Fortune,)  *  Jeamxs,'  we  say,  is  in  the  field  again, 
fighting  manfully  with  his  pen  against  '  The  Persecution  of  British  Footwun  m 
Paris,*  which  he  condemns  iff  terms  of  indignant  eloquence : 

'  I  ahoodnt  have  wrote  at  all,  (he  aaya,)  at  thla  preaent  juncter,  but  for  aogmstascea  which 
affect  a  noble  and  galliant  body  of  menu,  of  which  I  once  waa  a  hommint ;  I  mean  of  the  aoble 

Serfeaahn  of  Hcngiiah  footmen  and  lirry  auTvanta,  which  haa  been  crooly  pnaaicnted  by  the 
roaabuB  Paris  mob.  I  Iotc  my  hold  companiona  in  harma,  and  none  ia  more  welcome,  when 
they  are  money,  than  they  at  the  Wheel  of  Fortune  Otel.  I  call  the  atenahn  of  Europ,  in  the 
moat  aolomon  and  unpreasire  manner,  to  the  hhojariea  infligted  upon  my  bmtberin.  Many  of 
them  have  been  oblee^ed  to  boalt  without  receiving  their  wagia ;  many  of  them  ia  egaHes  on 
our  shawa :  an  infewnate  Pariahn  mob  haa  tawn  off  their  ahoaldemot^  1^  at  their  weaera- 
ble  liveriea  and  buttona,  aa  they  laff  at  hevervthink  aacred ;  and  I  look  upon  those  pan  men 
aa  naythcr  mor  nor  leaa  than  martera,  and  pitty  and  admire  em  with  half  my  art.  I  hc^er  to 
thoee  aacrid  rephuGii  (to  auch,  in  coarae,  aa  can  pay  their  ahott,)  an  eaylum  under  the  awvpiti- 
ble  roof  of  Jeamrs  Plush,  of  the  Wheel  of  Fortune.  Some  haa  already  come  here ;  two  of 
em  occupize  our  front  garrita ;  in  the  back  Hattix  there  ia  room  for  aix  mor.  Come,  brmTte 
and  dontleaa  Hemmigranta  I  Come  children  of  Kilammaty  for  eight-and-aiz  a  week ;  an  old 
member  of  the  Cor  hoffera  you  bed  and  bord  I' 

Mr.  *  Jbambs'  here  proceedi^  to  give  a  '  nairatif  of  the  izcapes  and  dangexB*  of  one 
of  the  <  Cor,'  to  listen  to  which  himself  and  his  *  Mart  Hann'  had  beeii  *  kep  ap  in 
the  bar  to  many  m  midnike  'oar/    We  should  like  to  f»ee  the  man*  or  woman  who 
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ooald  help  laughing  at  the  Yellowp|.ubh  style  of  writing  Frencbf  as  developed  in  the 
ensuing  extract     It  most  be  some  one  who  thinks  it  a  sin  to  laugh : 

*  Ons  of  oar  borders,  and  a  near  relatif  by  the  Grandmother'a  aide,  of  my  wife's  famllyCthonffh 
I  despise  balh,  and  don't  bragg  Iil(e  some  foaz  of  my  ginteal  kinexiona)  is  a  man  wenerated  In 
the  whole  profeshn,  and  lookt  up  as  one  of  the  fiist  Yips  in  Europe.  In  this  country,  (and  from 
his  likeness  when  in  his  Vig  to  our  rewered  prelicks  of  the  bentch  of  bishops)  he  was  celled 
Canttbekkt  —  Ws  reel  name  being  Thomas.  You  never  sor  a  finer  sight  than  C  anttbe&bt  on 
a  levy  day,  a  seated  on  his  goold-firmged  Ammer-cloth ;  a  nozegr  in  his  bnsm ;  his  little  crisp 
Tig  curling  quite  noble  over  his  Jolly  red  phase ;  his  At  laced  hallover  like  a  Hadmiral ;  the 
white  ribbings  in  his  ands,  the  pransing  bay  osscs  before  him  ;  and  behind,  his  state  carridge  ; 
wiUi  Mabquiz  and  MAncHiivKss  of  Jonquii.  inside,  and  the  gallant  footmen  in  yalla  livery  cling* 
ing  on  at  the  back  !  'Hooray  I'  the  boys  used  to  cry  hout,  only  to  see  Caktybesby  arrive. 
Every  person  of  the  extableshment  called  him '  8ir,'  his  Master  i.  Missis  inklewdid.  He  never 
went  into  the  stayble,  izep  to  amoke  a  segar;  and  when  the  state-canidge  was  bordered  (me 
and  the  Jonquils  live  close  together,  the  w.  of  F.  being  sitiwated  in  a  ginteal  Court  leading  hout 
of  the  street,)  he  sat  in  my  front  parlor,  in  full  phig  reading  the  newspaper  like  a  Lord,  until 
such  time  as  nis  body-suvn't  called  him,  and  said  Loan  and  Lady  Jokquil  was  ready  to  sit  be- 
hind him.  Then  he  went  Not  a  minnit  sooner :  not  a  minnit  latter ;  and  being  elped  hup  to  the 
box  by  3  men,  he  took  the  ribbings,  and  drove  his  employers  to  the  reaaadencies  of  the  nobillaty, 
or  the  paliis  of  the  Sovring. 

'  Times  is  now,  R  (ah  I)  l)ow  much  changed  with  Cantybsbby  t  Last  yer,  being  bribed  by 
Sib  Thomas  and  Lady  Ricklkbuby,  but  chiefly,  I  fear,  because  this  old  gentfbeinc'  intimat  with 
Butlers,  had  equired  a  tayste  for  Bergamv,  and  Clarick,  and  other  French  winds,  he  quitted 
LoBD  and  Lady  Joif(iuii.'sbox  for  that  of  the  Kicklebuby  famly,  residing  Hue  Rnviif.  atParris. 
He  was  rispected  there-*- that  Cantybebby  is  wherehever  he  goes  ;  the  Ring,  the  Hex-Rinp 
coachmen,  were  mear  moughs  compared  to  him ;  and  when  he  card  the  Kings  osses  were  sold 
the  other  day  at  50  frongs  apease,  he  says  they  was  deer  at  the  money. 

*  Well,  on  Uie  24th  of  Febbvwerry,  being  so  ableegin  as  to  drive  SibT.  and  L ady  Ricklbbvby 
to  dinner  with  the  Mabkeb  d^Efinabd,  in  the  Fob^  Sang  Jtrmang.  Cantybebby,  who  had  been 
sittn  all  day  readbig  GaUynanny,  and  playing  at  cribbidge  at  a  Marghong  dt  Vavg,  and  kawns- 
quinly  was  quite  hignorantof  the  ewents  in  progrice,  found  hisself  all  pf  a  sudding  serowndid 
by  a  set  of  rewd  feUers  with  pikes  and  guns,hollcmn  and  bellerin  •  Veevty  liberty,'  'Amort  Lewy- 
PHii.rp,'  etc.    *  Git  out  of  the  way  there.'  says  Cantybebby,  from  his  box.  a  vipping  his  osses. 

'  The  Puple,  as  the  French  people  call  theirselves,  came  round  the  carridge,  rawring  out '  Ak 
Bah  VAriMograt ." 

'  Lady  Kicklxbuby  looked  hout  Her  Par  was  in  the  Cheese  Mongering  (olesale)  way  :  and 
she  never  was  called  an  aristograt  afor.  '  Your  mistaken,  my  good  people.'  says  she ;  'Je  Stou 
Onghue.  Wu,  boco.  Lady  Ricxlebyby,  ie  vay  diner  avec  Munsf.eb  d'Eppynab  ;'  and  so  she  went 
a  jabbring  on ;  but  I  'm  blest  if  the  Puple  would  let  her  pass  that  way.  They  said  there  was  a 
barrygade  in  the  street,  and  turning  round  the  Eds  of  Cantyberby's  osses,  told  him  to  drive 
down  the  next  street  He  didn't  understand,  but  was  reddy  to  drop  hoff  his  perch  at  the  hin- 
dignaty  hoffered  the  British  Vip. 

'  Now  they  had  scare  drove  down  the  next  street  at  a  tarin  gallop,  (for  when  aggry  wated, 
Cantybebby  drives  like  madd,  to  be  sure,)  when  lowinhvold,  they  come  on  some  more  Puple, 
more  pikes,  more  guns,  the  pavement  hup,  and  a  Buss  spilt  on  the  ground,  so  that  it  was  impaw- 
aable  to  pass. 

*  'Git  out  of  the  carridge,'  rors  the  Puple,  and  a  feller  in  a  cock  at  (of  the  Pollypicnic  School. 
Cantybebby  says,  though  what  that  is  he  doant  No,)  comes  up  to  the  door,  while  bothers  old 
the  osaes,  and  says,  Miladi  ilfaut  des  eendret ;'  which  means,  you  must  git  out 

*  'MioaynevupaM,  Moi  Lady  Kicklebyby,'  cries  out  my  Lady,  waggung  her  phethers  and  dl- 
minds,  and  screamin  like  a  Macaw. 

**IUU  fopaurtang.*  says  the  Pollypicnic  scholard :  very  polite,  though  he  was  ready  to  bust 
with  laffin  hisself.  •  We  must  make  a  barrygade  of  the  carridge.  The  cavilry  is  at  one  bend 
of  the  street  the  hartillary  at  the  other;  there  '11  be  a  fight  presently,  and  out  you  must  git' 

Lady  Ricklebuby  set  up  a  screaming  louder  than  he vcr,  and  I  warrant  she  hopped  out  pretty 
quick  this  time,  and  the  hofflser.  giving  her  his  harm,  led  her  into  a  kimmis  shop,  nnd  giv  her  a 
gla9S  of  sallyvalattaly. 

*  Meanwild  Cantybebby  satpuffin  like  a  grampus  on  his  box,  his  face  as  red  as  Cielingwhacks. 
Hia  OMes  had  been  led  out  before  'is  hi's,  his  footmen —  French  minials,  onwuthy  of  a  livry  — 
had  fratynized  with  the  mob.  and  Thomas  Cantybkbby  sat  aloan. 

'  '■Deacends  manggros  /*  cries  the  mob ;  (which  intupprited  is,  '  Come  down,  old  fat  un ;)  '  come 
off  your  box.  we're  re  goin  to  upset  the  carridge.' 

»  •  Never '  says  Thomas,  for  which  he  knew  the  French ;  and  dubbling  hi«  phist  he  igsclaimed, 
'Jamrny  Dammy  !*  He  cut  the  fust  man  who  sprang  hon  the  box,  hover  the  fase  and  t's ;  he  de- 
livered  on  the  nex  feller's  nob.  But  what  was  Thomas  Cantybebby  against  a  people  in  harms  T 
They  palled  that  brave  old  man  off  his  perch.  They  upset  his  carridge  — his  carridge  beside  a 
base.  ^VlYiCD.  he  comes  to  this  pint  of  his  narratlf.  Thomas  always  busts  into  tears  and  calls  for 
a  fresh  glas. 

*  lie  ia  to  be  herd  of  at  my  bar :  and  being  disingaged  hoffers  hisself  to  the  Nobillaty  for  the 
onahuing  seasn.  His  tums  is  ninety  lbs  per  hannum.  the  purchesin?  of  the  hannimals  and  the 
com,  an  eljper  for  each  two  osses :  ony  to  drive  the  lord  and  lady  of  the  family,  no  drivin  at  night 
excep  to  Ofishl  parties,  and  two  vigs  drest  a  day  during  the  seasn.  He  objex  to  the  country, 
and  won't  go  abrod  no  more.  In  a  country  (sezee)  where  I  was  ableeged  to  whopdcr  abowt 
diaguiaed  out  of  livery,  amongst  a  Puple  who  pulled  my  vig  off  before  my  face,  Thomas  will 
never  mount  box  agin. 

'And  I  eplaud  him.  And  as  long  aa  he  has  enough  to  pay  hia  skaw,  my  house  ia  a  home  for  thia 
galliant  Hegsile.' 
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There  would  seem  to  have  been  a  *  retort  diecoarteoas'  aruing  from  this  Paiism  ta- 
booing of  Engliah  footmen ;  for  in  his  next  letter  Mr.  Jkamsb  says:  *  Sim  lait  weak 
the  Deaming  of  Revalution  has  been  waiving  his  flamming  sord  over  France,  bu  dnre 
many  more  of  our  unfortnit  feller  suvnts  to  hemigrat  to  the  land  of  their  Bnth.  The 
■ggrywation  of  the  Boddy  of  Grentlemen  at  Livry  agenst  the  Forriner  I  Bmscxny  totay 
is  intence.  Meatings  of  my  bruthring  have  took  place  at  many  of  their  Hooks  of 
Call  in  this  town.  Some  gence  who  use  our  back  parlor  had  an  Elcembly  there  the 
other  night,  called  the  Haggrygit  British  Flush  Protection  Society,  which,  in  my  c«- 
pasty  of  Lanloid  and  Xmember  of  the  Boddy,  I  was  called  upon  to  attend.  Ereiy- 
think  was  conducted  on  ordly  redymoney  prinsaples,  and  the  liquor  paid  for  as  woo  as 
called  for,  and  drunk  as  soon  paid.  But  the  feelings  of  irratation  against  Faring  Ser- 
vants, as  igsibbited  by  our  Domestic  projuice  was,  I  grieve  to  say,  very  bitter.'  And  Mr. 
Jbam ES  proceeds  to  give  us  an  instance  of  one  of  the  efl^ts  of  this  feeling : 

*  Loan  YcouNT  QoTTLXBirav's  ia  a  eaae  which  still  mor  comefl  hoam  to  onr  bnsmi  cod  our 
biiniss.  and  baa  made  no  small  sensatiun  in  the  Plush  and  in  the  fashionable  wold,  llie  rake- 
der  of  his  Lddship's  entytainments  is  well  known.  That  good  and  nprike  nobleman  only  bred 
for  wlttles.  And  who  would  be  ard  on  him  I  Why  should  we  1  Nayter  has  implanted  io  osr 
busum  tastis  of  a  thousand  deferent  kinds.  Some  men  hare  a  pashn  for  fox-untin,  some  tike 
listening  to  dybatts  in  Parlymink  and  settn  on  railrode  committies ;  some  like  PoUtticle  Acobo- 
my.  I  've  waited  behind  a  chair  and  heard  foax  talk  about  Jollagy,  Straty  and  red  waaaat 
until  I  've  nearly  dropt  asleap  mvseif  while  standing  a  Santynel  on  jewty.  What  then!  Qm 
every  mann  his  taste,  I  say,  and  my  Lord  Quttlkbubt's  was  his  dixmer. 

'  He  had  a  French  Hartist  at  the  head  of  his  Qnixeen,  of  coarse  ;  that  sellabrated  mm, 
Munseer  Bumm,  Munseer  Sooplat  persided  hover  the  cumfeckahnary ;  and  imder  8r- 
PBATM  were  three  young  aidvcongs  :  a  Frenchman,  a  Bulgian  and  a  young  filler  firom  the  dbr, 
who  manidged  thn  tertle  and  wenson  department 

*  He  was  a  clever  young  mann.  He  has  hofh  been  to  take  a  glass  at  the  W.  of  P. :  and  wkea- 
ever  he  came  with  a  cassyrowl  of  clear  tertle,  or  an  ash  wenison  dish  for  my  Mabt  Hakk.  be 
was,  I  'm  sure,  always  welcome.  But  John  Bastm  was  henvious  and  hambishes.  He  jaA 
the  owtcrr  which  heis  been  rose  against  foring  suvnts  by  some  of  our  bruthring,  and  he  tk»iuti: 
to  git  ridd  of  SuPBATM  and  the  other  contynentials,  and  espired  to  be  Chief  Guvnor  of  m; 
lord's  hitching. 

'  Forgitting  every  sentament  but  haytred  of  the  forryner,  this  envius  raskle  ingafed  tbe 
kitehing-boys  and  female  elpers  (who,  bein  a  hansum  young  mann,  looked  on  him  with  t 
kindly  i,)  in  a  fowl  conspirracy  against  the  Frenchmen.  He  introjuiced  kyang  pepper  into  te 
pattvs,  garlick  into  the  Blemongys,  and  sent  up  the  souffly  flavored  with  ingyans.  He  pjaoned 
my  lordf's  chocolate  with  shalott,  he  put  Tarrygin  vinegar  into  the  Hices.  There  never  to 
such  a  conwulsion,  or  so  horrid  an  igspreshn  of  hagny  in  a  man's,  has  (I  'm  told  by  my  exlot 
fiiend  the  Majordomy,)  my  lord's  fase  ashumed  when  he  tasted  black  pepper  in  the  clear  wap. 

f  The  axdence  occurred  day  after  day.    It  was  one  day  when  a  R 1  P— as— n— dje«» 

dining  with  his  Loddship ;  another  when  6  egsiled  sovrmgs  took  their  mutton  (when  he  didot 
so  much  mind  ;)  a  3d,  when  he  wished  to  dine  more  igspecially  better  than  on  any  other,  te- 
cause  the  doctor  had  told  him  to  be  careful,  and  he  was  dining  by  himself:  this  last  day  drove 
him  madd.  He  sent  for  Supbajtk,  addresst  that  gentilman  in  languidge  which  hecoddBt 
brook,  (for  he  was  a  Major  of  the  Nashnal  Guard  of  his  Betallian,  and  Commander  of  the  Leseod 
of  Honor,)  and  Suphamb  rasined  on  the  spott ;  which  the  French  and  the  Bulgian  did  it  too. 

'  SouppLAT  and  the  pumfectioners  hemigrated  the  nex  day ;  and  the  house-steward,  whobtf 
a  heasy  master,  for  Lord  G.  is  old,  fibble,  and  seventy  years  of  hsjgfe,  and  whose  lady  hia  u 
uncommon  good  apinion  of  Master  Bastkb,  reconunended  him  to  the  place,  or  at  least  to  hive 
the  Purviaional  Guvment  of  my  lord's  Quizeen. 

*  It  was  n't  badd.  Bastxb  has  tallints  of  no  mien  border.  You  could  n't  egsactly  find  fo!t 
with  his  souperintendiance.  But  a  mere  good  dinner  is  fur  from  enough  to  your  true  amitia«. 
A  dellixy,  a  something.  ^jennyMuam,  constatutes  the  diffrants  between  talint  and  Geniu;  asd 
mv  lord  soughered  under  it  He  grew  melumcoUy  and  silent ;  he  dined,  it 's  trew,  tayatiaf 
all  the  ontravs  as  usual ;  but  he  never  made  any  remarx  about  em.  for  good  or  for  bad.  Yooo^ 
Bastkb,  at  the  Igth  of  his  Hambishn,  tor  his  Air  with  rage  as  his  dinners  came  down  1  by  1, 
and  nothing  was  said  about  'em  — nothing. 

'  Lord  GuTTLXBUBT  was  breaking  kit  Art !  He  did  n't  know  how  fond  he  was  of  Stpbatb 
till  he  lost  him — how  nessasurry  that  mann  was  to  his  igsistence.  He  sett  his  confident 
Valick  to  find  out  where  SuPBjkVK  had  retreated ;  and  finding  he  was  gone  to  Gascooy.  oi 
which  he  ia  a  naytif,  laat  weak,  without  saying  a  word  to  his  frends,  with  only  Sakosbv.  bis 
▼alet,  and  the  flying  ketching  fourgong — wiUiout  which  he  never  travels — my  lord  went  to 
France  and  put  himself  again  under  Supbatm.  The  sean  between  'em,  I  'm  told,  was  very 
affecting.  My  lord  has  taken  a  Shatto  near  BtTPBATM'a  house,  who  comes  to  dreaa  Ute  diaser. 
of  which  the  noble  Ycount  partakes  aloan. 

'  The  town-house  is  shet  up.  and  everybody  has  ad  ordera  to  quit;  all  the  footmen ;  all  the 
auizeen,  in  coarse  including  Basteb  ;  and  tUa  ia  all  he  has  gained  by  hia  inaidgva  baytiid  of 
lorranera  a^d  b^  hie  foollah  nambiahn. 
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'  No,  my  friends,'  I  concluded ;  '  if  gentlemen  choofe  to  have  foreign  suTnts,  it  '•  not  for  m 
to  intafear,  and  there  most  be  a  free  trayd  in  flnnldea  aa  in  every  other  kimodaty  of  the  world.* 

'  I  tmat  that  my  little  remarks  pazyfied  some  of  the  discontented  sperrits  wesnt ;  and  can 
at  least  woudi  for  the  fact  that  every  mann  shook  Ands ;  every  man  paid  his  Slkoar.' 

TnK  article  entitled  'JSstheties  of  the  Table,'  in  oar  last  number,  aeeniB  to  have 

hit  the  pablic  and  private  taste  '  to  a  T.'    It  is  commended  of  all  men  for  its  livelinesB« 

spirit,  and  the  evidences  of  a  full  mind  which  it  every  where  presents.*     Let  as  hope 

too  that  the  paper  will  not  be  without  its  use  in  preventing  gourmands  (not  gourmits) 

finmi  quaffing  saffocation  and  stowing  in  apoplexy  at  every  meal,  instead  of  partaking 

and  enjoying  their  repasts  like  Christians  and  gentlemen.    What  waste,  what  guzzling, 

may  not  be  seen  among  the  uninitated,  in  what  they  foolishly  deem  the  '  enjoyment' 

of  wine  I    Whereas,  a  little  attention  to  the  teachings  of  our  correspondent  would 

cause  thiem  to  exclaim,  with  one  who  knew  how  to  use  without  abusing  the  blesBings 

of  divine  Fh>vidence : 

'  Ax.!,  the  senses  it  rejoices, 
Oives  the  heart  a  nobler  fire. 
To  the  hope  a  heavenlier  balsam, 
To  the  ufe  a  new  deaire.* 

*  Would  that  I  had  the  neck  of  a  crane,'  exclaimed  a  kindred  bon-esprit,  *  that  I 
might  taste  this  precious  liquid  in  its  whole  descent !'  for 

<  Whxn  I  feel  it  gurgling,  murmuring 

Down  my  throat  and  my  oesophagus, 
Something,  and  I  know  not  what, 

Strangely  tickleth  my  sarcophagus ; 
Somethmg  easy  of  digestion. 
But  by  no  means  of  description  V 

Our  readers  will  have  been  enabled  — partly  enabled  only,  we  admit  —  to  appreciate 
the  justice  of  the  tribute  paid  by  *  Cakl  Benson*  to  our  accomplished  friend  and  es- 
teemed contributor,  John  Watkrs.  In  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  ssthetios 
of  the  table  he  has  few  equals  and  no  superior.  This  has  been  inferred  even,  by 
many  readers  and  correspondents,  here  and  elsewhere,  who  have  derived  their  impres- 
nons  alone  from  the  chaste  essays  of  Mr.  Waters  in  these  pages,  in  which  incidental 
passages  have  involved  remarks  upon  the  general  theme  of  the  article  in  our  last 
number..  .  .  Mr.  Edwin  Forrest,  the  distinguished  American  Tragedian  —  who, 
both  as  an  actor  and  as  a  gentleman,  has  alike  in  his  public  and  private  capacity  re- 
flected honor  upon  the  American  stage  and  the  dramatic  profession  in  this  country  —  is 
performing  a  series  of  farewell  engagements  in  the  different  cities  where  he  has  fop 
00  many  yea*^  been  a  favorite.  At  the  American  Theatre,  New-Orleans,  he  was  called 
before  the  curtain  at  the  close  of  his  engagement,  amidst  applause  so  enthusiastic  ihfl^ 
it  fairiy  rocked  the  vast  edifice,  when  he  delivered  the  following  brief,  tasteful  and 

*  Apbopos  of  this :  the  'Nao-Jeraejf  Herald  of  Freedom^*  a  well-conducted  Journal,  remarks : 

'  The  KincKKaBocxKB  for  April  is  enriched  by  a  savoury  treatise  on  Table  MaUkedcBf  rumdiugr 
through  twen^r-seven  pages  of  learned  commentary  and  profound  dlBouisition  on  this  art  of  afi 
arts — the  art  by  which  we  live.  As  half  the  miseries  ot  life  spring  ham  the  crudities  of  the 
kitchen,  the  writer  deserves  an  ovation  for  his  labor  of  love.  Alimentary  civilization  is  very, 
low  am  ong  us.  Most  of  our  people  pay  more  attention  to  the  daily  food  of  their  cattle  than  ihe& 
own.  Hence  there  is  no  country  under  the  sun  that  groans  so  much  under  the  tormentB  of  its 
indigestions.  A  daily  diet  of  tasteless  fish,  flesh  and  fowl,  and  crude,  half-raw  vegetables,  has 
soured  the  whole  American  temper :  for  unless  the  stomach,  every  man's  master,  be  kept  In 
good  humor,  every  part  of  the  vital  machinery  is  deranged.  Good  cooks  are  therefore  the  best 
of  benefactors;  and  public  provision  should  be  made,  seminaries  if  need  be  established,  for 
irafaiing  them  for  the  profession,  which  ought  to'  be  ndsed  to  the  dignity  of  a  liberal  art.  Let 
Vie  education  committees  look  to  it.  It  were  a  far  more  philosophical  exercise  of  humanity  to 
enable  the  foolish  fat  scullions'  of  this  gluttonous  generation  to  compound  good  wholesome  soup, 
■nd  to  give  to  the  universal  potato  salt,  savor,  and  digestibility,  than  to  perplex  them  by  mathe- 
matics or  superfluous  delieades  of  orthography.' 
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evidently  unpremeditated  address.     It  is  one  of  the  most  felicitous  things  of  the  kind 
we  have  ever  encountered: 

*  Ladies  and  OsurrLXMKKr :  The  little  bell,  which,  a  short  time  since,  soanded  for  the  <all  of 
the  cartain,  rung,  also,  the  knell  of  my  professional  existence  la  your  city.  I  am  now  no  longer 
an  actor  among  you,  and  I  am  come,  with  a  few  brief  but  stiicere  words,  to  thank  yon ;  to  thuik 
you  for  the  kindness  shown  me,  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  when,  as  a  nameless  boy,  I 
first  presented  myselC  a  candidate  for  your  favor ;  to  thank  you  for  the  cheering  iq>plaase  with 
which  you  have  ever  since  hailed  my  exertions ;  and  to  thank  yon  for  this  last  crowning  token 
of  your  approbation,  this  brilliant  assemblage,  convened  to  do  me  honor,  and  to  grace  my  final 
exit  from  your  stage. 

*  I  wish  to  withdraw  from  the  laborious  toils  of  the  profession,  while  yet  in  the  posfeesion  of 
an  unimpaired  constitution ;  before  age  has  debilitated  or  time  has  shaken  my  faculties ;  for, 
I  would  not,  like  the  worn  veteran,  *  lag  superfluous  on  the  stage.'  Beside,  I  wish  to  engage  in 
another  pursuit ;  one  more  congenial  to  my  present  taste ;  a  pursuit  which  has  been  rightly 
characterized  by  Wasiiinoton  as  the  most  healthful,  the  most  useful,  and  the  most  noble  em- 
ployment of  man — the  cultivation  of  the  soiL 

*  And  now  comes  one  of  the  most  trjring  moments  of  mv  chequered  Hfe ;  a  moment,  in  which 
one  little  word  will  be  spoken,  which  will  sever  forever  the  link  which,  through  so  many  years 
has  bound  me  to  your  service ;  a  word  which  has  been  spoken,  and  which,  alas  I  must  be  often 
spoken  in  this  sad,  bright  world,  but  never  in  the  life  of  him  who  now  addresses  you.  with  more 
regretful,  heart-felt  emotion,  than  I  now  say  —  Farewell  !* 

'  It  is  sickening,*  says  a  modem  writer,  *  nay,  it  is  maddening,  to  think  for  a  moment 
of  the  things  that  are  occasionally  eaten,  or  served  up  to  be  eaten,  in  this  camiverous,  her- 
bivorous, frugivorous  and  omnivorous  world,  by  the  few  who  have  the  luck,  or  the  ill  luck, 
(88  the  case  may  be,)  to  be  bom  under  an  eating  star.*  We  wonder  if  this  clever  essayist 
ever  ate  a  *  biftek  de  mouton'  (or  *  biftck  de  cheval,'  as  the  case  may  be,)  at  an  American- 
French  restaurant?  —  the  most  amphibious  of  all  amphibious  things  that  ever  offended 
palate.  This  is  the  way  they  represent  a  good  old-fashioned  beefsteak,  that  onctuoos 
nourishing '  beverage,*  as  a  friend  of  ours  terms  it :  *The  meat  is  disjointed  uncomfortably, 
grotesquely  shaped,  and  deplorably  lean.  They  have  no  idea  of  the  outline  even  of  a 
genuine  steak.  They  cut  a  gibbous  lump  from  any  inferior  fleshy  part,  give  it  a  blow 
with  the  chopper,  and  entitle  it  a  '  biftic*  It  contracts  its  bulk  on  being  placed  on  a 
frying-pan  or  gridiron,  by  many  a  shifting,  twisting  movement,  tiU  its  surface  is  in- 
dented, and  full  of  little  cavities,  into  which  the  infatuated  cook  pours  oil,  or  batter 
melted  into  an  oil,  and  a  spoonful  cr  two  of  shredded  parsley ;  and  this  *  horror'  is  served 
away  hot}  siUm  Us  regies,  tough  as  a  pelican's  leg,  greasy  as  a  tallow-tub,  sans  fat, 
sans  gravy,  or  Harvey-6auce,Bans  horse-radish,  sans  shalott  or  oysten,  or  any  of  those 
relishing  adjuncts  which  on  other  tables  requite  the  teeth  for  occasional  extra  labor, 
and  the  outlay  of  a  shilling  on  the  pouiTd  of  beef-steak.'  .  .  .  Ladies  whose  liege 
lords  are  tarrying  in  the  city  during  their  absence  in  the  country  in  the  coming  summer 
months,  will  experience  some  alleviation  by  reading  the  following: 

*  Mr  DSAB  WiFX :  In  silence  and  alone,  (boys,  do  n't  make  such  a  racket  there,  if  yoa  please, 
while  I'm  writing  I)  in  the  stillness  of  my  quiet  chamber,  (Hal  ha  I  oho  I  good! — what's 
that?)  I  sit  down  to  write  a  few  lines  to  you.  (You  know  how  to  dress  salad — you  do!) 
Although  I  feel  the  pang  of  separation  (fill  up  I  fill  up  I  —  so ;  thank  you ;)  from  your  dear  self 
at  this  moment,  yet  it  is  a  pleating  reflection  to  know  (What 's  the  state  of  the  game  now  f) 
that  a  few  short  days  will  enable  me  to  be  again  with  you,  (a  segar,  Jos,)  and  once  more  press 
your  gentle  hand  in  mine.  (Oh  t  I  can 't  take  a  hand  now.)  Again  I  shall  leave  this  city,  tire- 
aome  indeed  during  your  absence,  ('We  won't  go  home  till  morning  f — oh  I  keep  still,  win 
you  f)  and  every  hour  of  the  interval  will  be  counted  (capital  story,  that,  Billt  I)  with  anxious 
solicitude  by  me.  As  I  sit  here  alone,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  ('  Come,  give  ua  a  song  f 
*  I  can 't,  'pon  my  word !' — '  oh,  do  I')  secluded  by  myself,  my  mind  is  filled  with  tender  recol- 
lections, and  a  lowness  of  spirits  comes  over  me  ('Gaily  still  the  moments  roUt')  which  I 
endeavor  ('While  I  quafi*  the  flowing  bowl,')  in  vain  ('Care  can  never  reach. the  soul!')  fa> 
•hake  ( *  Who  deeply  drinks  of  wine  I)  off.  I  now  lay  down  my  pen,  ( '  Bravo  I  bravo  I')  for 
fatigue  (one  moment,  boys,)  overpowers  me.  Adieu,  my  dear  wife,  (in  a  minute ;  duty  before 
pleasure ;)  and  believe  me  (I'm  with  you  now,  boys  I )  yow  affectioiuite  huibaad, . ' 
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Mebsrb.  Bangs,  Richards  and  Platt,  at  their  spacious  sales-room,  Number  204 
Broadway,  will  commence  on  Tuesday, the  twenty-third  of  May,  a  Special  Trade-Sale 
of  English  and  American  Books,  a  new  and  fresh  stock,  together  with  stereotype- 
plates  of  many  valuable  and  popular  works ;  the  whole  to  be  sold  without  reserve, 
and  in  the  order  of  the  catalogue.  No  trade-sales  in  the  city  are  more  extensive  and 
varioos  than  those  of  Messis.  Bangs,  Richards  and  Platt.  Their  last  great  sale 
was  crowded  from  the  beginning  to  the  close,  and  the  amount  sold  of  books,  stationery, 
stereotype-plates,  etc.,  was  altogether  unprecedented  .  .  .  <  Do  you  call  this  a  ten- 
pin  alley  7'  said  a  decidedly  *  swizzled'  clkistomer  the  other  day,  holding  up  his  ball,  and 
pausing  before  he  commenced  to  roll.   '  Well,  we  do*  answered  the  p^prietor.   <  Then,* 

said  the  other, '  I  should  like  very  much  to  know  what  the  d 1  you  've  got  twenty 

pins  on  this  one  that  I  'm  on,  and  two  boys  to  set  'em  up,  for !  Gi'  us  *nother  alley  !* 
His  request  was  complied  with,  but  he  still  saw  double.  ...  Do  you  affect  those 
people,  reader,  who,  as  Sir  Thomas  Overbcry  has  it,  always  '  carry  a  ckmd  in  their 
face,  never  fair  weather ;'  who  seem  always  dying  with  misanthropy ;  whose 

*  Dark  thoughts,  like  spots  upon  the  sun,  revolTe 
In  troops  for  days  together  round  the  soul. 
Disfiguring  and  dimming  f 

Give  us  rather  people  of  a  sanguine  temperaroelit,  who  may  peihaps  be  subject  to 
temporary  doubt  and  gloom ;  but  whose  sky  soon  clears ;  and  though  one  bright  star 
may  shoot  and  fall,  hope  soon  creates  a  whole  constellation.  ...  *  Yankbbdom' 
has  some  good  things  in  it,  and  perhaps  it  will  appear.  It  does  n't  exaggerate  the 
ubiquity  of  its  subject  at  alL  We  believe  the  Yankees  have  settled  and  squatted  in 
every  place  in  the  known  world  except  Symmes'  Hole.  Does  *  M.'  remember  our 
Tinnecum  friend's  account  of  the  English  landing  on  a  guano-island,  taking  possession 
of  it  in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  when  on  going  over  it,  they  found  a  Yankee  swap- 
ping a  jacket  with  a  native,  while  he  administered  a  temperance-pledge  to  him,  and 
at  the  same  time  half  a  dozen  of  the  like  species  were  digging  into  a  guano-bank 
and  fast  filling  a  small  Bangor  craft  that  was  rocking  in  a  little  sheltered  and  secluded 
bay  ?  .  .  .  Young  ladies  who  have  scheming  mothers  are  rather  dangerous  cns- 
tomen,  according  to  a  humorous  author,  whom  we  find  quoted  as  follows  in  one  of 
our  old  note-books :  <  Julia  and  I  sang  '  WheB  thy  Bosom  heaves  a  Sigh,'  and  songs 
of  that  sort,  ^ith  impunity ;  but  when  it  came  to  *  Together  let  us  range  the  Fields,' 
where  the  high  contracting  parties  talk  about  *  tinkling  rills'  and  '  rosy  beds,'  the  old 
lady,  who  had  hitherto  sat  in  seeming  carelessness  on  the  sofa,  hemming  a  kerchief, 
requested  to  speak  with  me  in  the  back-room ;  and  after  shutting  the  door,  asked  me 
my  intentions !  My  heart  was  in  my  mouth,  and  of  consequence  in  my  own  keeping ; 
but  taken  thus  suddenly  a-back,  I  stammeringly  committed  myself  to  the  matrimo- 
nial trap !'  .  .  .  The  initial  paper  of  the  present  number,  *  Remedial  Law  in  New- 
York*  will  arrest  and  repay  attention.  We  trust  that  hereafter,  in  this  State  at  least, 
many  things  which  have  been  '  in  the  nature  of  law*  but  not  in  the  '  law  of  nature' 
will  be  done  away  with.  The  fint  impulse  given  in  this  matter,  it  is  conceded,  was 
through  this  Magazine.  The  articles  upon  *  Law  Reform,' '  Delays  of  the  Courts,' 
*  Legal  Nomenclature  and  Solecism,'  in  the  Knickerbocker,  some  of  which  elicited 
able  replies  from  mninent  sources,  containing  the  best  defence  which  could  be  made 
of  the  unreformed  state  of  thii)gs,  awakened  general  attention  to  the  crying  evils 
complained  of,  and  bow  m  progress  of  correction.  .  .  .  The  *  Lines  by  a  Son  of 
St.  Crispin'  are  well  enough  venified ;  but  the  play  upon  <  sole'  and  <  underrtanding' 
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is  as  old  as  the  seven  hiUs.  The  best  thing  of  the  sort  we  ever  saw  was  a  fragment 
entitled,  if  we  remember  rightly,  *  Reflections  of  a  Tailor*  It  ran  somethmg  in  thii 
way: 

*  DAT  hath  put  on  his  Jacket,  and  aronnd 
Hia  bornlo^  boaom  buttoned  it  With  atara. 
Hera  will  I  lay  me  on  the  relvet  moea, 
That  la  like  padding  to  earth's  meagre  riba. 
And  hold  communion  with  the  thinga  about  me. 
Ah  me  I  how  lovely  ia  the  golden  braid 

lliat  binds  the  skirt  of  night's  deacending  robe  : 

The  twin-leaves,  ouiyering  on  their  silken  threads 

Do  make  a  music  like  the  rustling  satin 

Aa  the  light  breezes  smooUi  their  downy  lap. 

Ha  I  what  is  this  that  rises  to  my  touch 

80  like  a  cushion  Y    Can  it  be  a  cabbage  f 

It  is,  it  ia,  the  deeply-injured  flower, 

Which  boys  do  flout  with ;  but  yet  I  love  thee, 

Thou  ffiant  rose,  wrapped  in  a  green  surtout ; 

Doubtless  in  Eden  thou  didst  blush  aa  bright 

As  theae  thy  pimy  brethren ;  and  Uiy  breath 

Sweetened  the  fragrance  of  the  spicy  air ; 

But  now  ttiou  seemest  like  a  bankrupt  beau 

Stript  of  his  gaudy  hues  and  eaaencea, 

And  growing  portly  in  his  sober  clothes. 

*  Is  that  a  swan  that  rides  upon  the  water  f 
Oh  no  r  it  ia  that  other  genUe  bird 
Which  is  the  natron  of  our  noble  calling. 
I  well  remember,  in  my  boyhood's  time, 

When  these  young  hands  first  closed  upon  s  goose : 

I  hare  a  acar  upon  my  tiUmble-finger 

Which  chronicles  the  hour  of  young  ambition. 

My  fisther  waa  a  tailor,  and  his  father, 

And  my  sreat  grandaire :  all  of  them  were  tailors. 

They  had  an  ancient  goose ;  it  was  an  helr-loOm 

From  some  remoter  teilor  of  our  race. 

I  am  not  certain,  but  I  think  't  was  he 

Who  through  misfortune  vfas  unfortunate. 

No  matter ;  't  is  a  joy  to  straighten  out 

One's  limbs,  and  leap  elastic  from  the  counter, 

Leaving  the  petty  grierancea  of  earth, 

The  breaking  thread,  the  din  of  clashing  shears. 

And  all  the  needles  that  do  wound  the  spirit' 

All  thmgB  must  have  an  end.  Even  so  contemptible  and  unimportaiii  a  thing  ■ 
a  Bologna  sausage  has  two ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  *A  Tale  of  Ireland  will  neTer 
be  concluded.  We  have  received  three  packages  of  the  manuscript,  but  it  appeals 
that '  the  end  thereof  is  not  yet'  It  can  *i  go  in  the  Knickekbockbr,  let  ns  say  at 
once,  to  prevent  misapprehension.  .  .  .  Hbarino  the  little  people  to-night,  thnugb 
an  open  door  from  the  sanctum  into  their  sleeping  apartment,  repeating,  as  is  thdr 
nightly  wont,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Montgombet*s  beautiful  commentary  upon  it  came 
suddenly  to  mind :  '  How  many  millions  and  millions  of  times  has  that  prayer  been 
ofiered  hy  Christians  of  all  denominations !  So  wide  indeed  is  the  sound  thereof  gone 
forth,  thflCt  daily,  and  without  intermission,  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  aftr  upon 
the  sea,  it  is  ascending  to  Heaven  like  incense  and  a  pure  offering.  Nat  needs  it  the 
gift  of  prophecy  to  foretell,  that  *  though  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,'  these 
words  of  our  Messed  Lord  *  shall  not  pass  away*  tiU  every  pettti<m  has  been  answered; 
till  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  come,  and  His  <  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  done  in 
Heaven.' '  ...  We  could  n't  find  time  to  visit  <  M.  D.  Z.,'  to  hear  the  poem  read, 
*  preparatory  to  its  admission  into  the  Knickerbookbr.'  Aside  firom  the  &ct  that  the 
writer  lives  quite  too  far  in  the  *  out-squirts'  of  the  metropolis,  as  Mn.  PAmruwroi 
would  say,  to  make  the  visit  convenient,  we  profea  to  be  able  to  read  oiinelvei»  and 
require  no  contributor  to  perform  that  service  for  us.  •  We  are  always  inclined  Is 
doubt  the  character  of  articles  which  eoireepondents  want  to  read  to  us.    Can  t  we 
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*  peraseT'   .   .   .    Can  yoa  teU  qb  who  conceived  the  fallowmgr  comperiMiu  T    They 

are  good, '  any  how  f 

*  tMAaatATioti  it  the  air  of  nUad ; 
Judgment  its  earth,  and  memorj  its  sea ; 
Passion  its  flra.' 

'  Well,  Mr.  Jackion,*  eaid  a  minister,  walking  homeward  after  aerriee  with  an 
industriona  laborer,  who  waa  a  constant  attendant ;  <  well,  Mr.  Jackson,  Sitoday  must 
be  a  blessed  day  of  rest  fat  you,  who  work  so  hard  all  the  week.  And  yon  make  a 
good  use  of  the  day,  for  yon  are  always  to  be  seen  at  ohnroh.'  *  Ay,  Sir,'  replied 
JaoxsoV,  <  it  is  indeed  a  blessed  day.  I  works  hard  enough  all  ihe  week^  and  then  I 
comes  to  church  o'  Sundays,  and  sets  me  down,  and  lays  my  legs  up,  and  thinka  o^ 
nothing  V  The  minister  replied,  *  Good  morning,  Mr.  Jackson,'  and  did  straightway 
take  his  leave  of  that  frank-qwken  person.  .  .  .  Hsrb  is  a  quaint  old  housewifely 
cure  for  a  swelling,  which  seems  to  us  likely  to  prove  e£9cacions,  if  not  a  specific: 
'  Give  the  party  to  drink  of  the  herb  mouse-ear,  steeped  in  ale  or  beer ;  and  look 
when  you  see  a  swine  rub  hunself,  and  there  upon  the  tame  place  mb  a  slick  stonot 
and  then  with  it  slick  all  the  swelling,  and  it  will  cure  it !'  .  .  .  '  PbiLolooist'  is 
informed  that  the  *  gimlet-eye'  was  probably  invented  by  the  ancient  anguia,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  pierce  into  futurity.  For  farther  faiformation  he  is  re- 
ferred to  Voltairb's  Diet.  Philomtphique,  Tome  IX. 'Hisroaiovi'  is  right: 

Washinoton  wa»  bom  before  1800.    The  old  eontmental  song  says,  (Imd  we  are  in- 
debted to  these  ancient  lyrics  for  much  valuable  information,) 

*  On  the  nineteenth  of  October, 

In  the  year  of  '  Eightr-One,' 
CoBHWAixn  he  sanrenoered 

To  Oiaeral  WjLsmNGTON : 
Oh  i  the  bomb-sheUs  they  did  fly,  boys. 

And  oamum  load  did  nMr ; 
Count  Ds  Gbasss  is  in  harbor, 

AMA  WAsmNvroN  on  shore.* 

That  is  a  rihigular  bird  they  call  *  The  Adjutanf  in  India.  He  performs  the  du- 
ties of  a  scavenger,  devouring  ofihl  and  pnnisiiing  the  whdle  family  of  snakes.  He 
is  a  huge,  grave,  long-beaked  fellow,  with  an  air  rather  *  ]>ominie  SAMrsoN'-irii  than 
military.  Some  of  the  Englirii  soldieri  used  to  play  sad  tricks  with  him.  He  would 
gobble  up  large  bones  of  beef,  or  a  four-pound  loaf;  and  when  he  had  finished  his 
huge  meal,  he  would  mount  the  highest  pinnacle  he  could  find,  and  stand  on  one  leg 
fike  a  mutilated  statue,  while  it  digested.  The  soldiers  used  to  cleanse  out  shank- 
bones  of  mutton,  stuff  them  with  gunpowder,  connected  with  a  slow-match,  then 
throw  them  to  <  The  Adjutant,'  who  swallowed  them'  greedily ;  but  while  chuckling 
over  his  savory  moTMl,  it  would  explode  and  blo#  him  to  atoms !  Another  trick  upon 
the  birds  was  to  tie  two  legs  of  mutton  together  by  a  strong  cord,  leaving  an  interval 
of  three  or  four  yards,  and  then  toss  the  rich  repast  among  them,  which  soon  found 
their  way  into  the  stomachs  of  two  of  the  most  active.  As  long  as  they  kept  toge- 
ther, it  was  all  very  well ;  but  as  soon  as  the  coid  tightened  both  became  alarmed  and 
took  wing,  mutually  astonished' at  the  phenomeiMi,  ito  doubt  A  laughable  tuggnig 
match  then  ensued  in  the  air,  each  '  Adjutant'  striving  to  mount  higher  than  fh^  other; 
till  at  last  they  attained  a  great  elevation.  When  at  length  the  weaker  tird  watf 
forced  to  disgorge  his  mutton,  a  new  power  came  into  ptey  ^  the  force  of  gravity  } 
and  the  pendulum  leg  of  mutton,  after  some  ridienlous  oseiOatkms,  bfooght  the  oon- 
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queror  down  to  the  earth  a  great  deal  faster  than  he  wished!    We  *  langhed  can- 

Bumedly'  when  we  first  read  this,  many  years  ago.    .   .   .    What  great  feelings, 

especially  in  the  spring-time,  bom  of  Association  and  the  Past,  oome  up  in  cdnmn  to 

force  the  heart: 

'  Who  c«d  mistake  auch  thoughtB  f 
Thej  seUe  upon  the  mind ;  arreit,  and  search, 
And!^  shake  it ;  bow  the  tall  soul  as  by  a  wind ; 
Rush  OTer  it  like  rlTers  oTer  reeds, 
Which  quaver  in  the  current ;  turn  as  cold, 
And  pale,  and  ▼olceless.' 

Sorely  such  thoughts  are  reminiscences  of  a  prefizistent  state,  or  echoes  fiom  the  quit- 
world  !  .  .  .  Thb  following  incident  happened  among  the  islands  of  the  Casoo  Bay, 
where  their  municipal  proceedings  (and  much  else)  are  9ui  generis.  Shortly  be- 
fore the  annual  town-meeting  to  Tote  for  governor,  representatives  to  the  legislatue, 
etc.,  the  select-men  called  a  caucus  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  the  latter  office,  and 
few  others  beside  themselves  appearing,  they  selected  Captain  Johiv  Bunxbk.  Soen 
appeared  the  warrant  for  the  people  to  assemble  in  town-meeting,  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  State,  and  deposite  their  votes  for  penons  to  fill  these  offices.  Tlie 
warrant  ran  thus : 

*  Tbx  inhabitants  of will  meet  on  the  first  Monday  of  September  next,  ta  lown-aiaetiD& 

for  the  following  business,  and  such  other  business  as  may  come  before  them  > 
'  1.  To  give  in  their  votes  for  a  Moderator. 
*2.  To  give  in  their  rotes  for  a  Clerk. 
'  3.  To  give  in  their  votes  for  a  Governor  of  the  State. 
'  4.  To  give  in  their  votes  for  Capuun  John  Bvnker,  far  Rqin$mUiHee  to  tiU  LegiOatwrt ." 

WaiTiNO  at  a  late  hour  the  other  evening  in  the  sanctum,  we  heard  suddenly,  on 
the  still  moonlight  air,  the  keen  clear  notes  of  a  French  bugle,  playing  an  Irah  melody. 
We  threw  up  the  window  and  listened ;  and  as  we  did  so.  Thought  went  back  on  the 
wings  of  Memory  to  Burns  the  bugler,  who  used  to  mount  the  turret  of-  the  prison- 
wall  at  Auburn,  almost  *  before  de  broke  o'  day,'  and  pour  out  a  perfect  flood  of  melody 
upon  the  calm  still  summer  air.     We  thought  at  first,  we  remember,  that  it  was 

*  Copper  John,'  that  <  man  of  metal'  on  the  tower,  who  was  playing ;  but  we  went 
down  to  see,  and  arrived  just  in  time  to  encounter  Burns,  who  rejoiced  onr  boyidi 
heart  by  permitting  us  to  examine  and  handle  his  '  soul-stirring  instrument'  Burrs 
was  a  singular  fellow.  He  had  deserted  from  a  British  regiment  stationed  at  Queens- 
ton.  He  swam  the  Niagara,  with  his  beloved  bugle  strapped  to  his  back,  and  while 
well  advanced  in  the  act,  was  challenged  and  shot  at  half  a  dosen  times  by  the  senti- 
nel. But  he  persevered,  and  arrived  safely  on  the  opposite  bank.  Then,  alter  a 
<  rest,'  and  with  a  <  bar*  between  him  and  his  pursuers,  he  raised  his  horn  to  his  lips, 

*  gave  it  breath  with  his  mouth,'  and  blew  a  blast  of  triumphant  defiance,  which  was 
remembered  in  that  neighborhood,  for  many  years  after,  as  '  tkt  blast  of  the  sea- 
son !'  .  .  .  Do  'nt  you  know,  or  have  n't  you  seen,  precisely  such  a  person  as  this, 
in  the  whole  course  of  your  life  7  We  have :  *  He  is  acquainted  with  every  body,  but 
knows  nobody ;  is  always  talking,  but  never  says  any  thing ;  is  peipetnally  patting 
some  sudden  interrogation,  and  before  it  is  possible  for  him  to  understand  the  answer, 
putting  another.    His  brain  is  a  kind  of  rag-shop,  receiving  and  retummg  nothmg 

but  rubbish.'    .   .   .    Our  own  opinion  ezacUy,  firiend  <  B ,'  of  the  '  transactkn' 

and  *  the  man'  to  whom  you  refer.  It  would  take  just  twelve  such  pexsona  and  one 
pig  to  make  thirteen  swine.  But  his  mannen  are  fully  equal  to  his  morality.  We 
never  received  the  manuscript  alluded  to,  nor  a  single  line  in  relation  to  it,  in  the 
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world !  '  It  eee  fa&ct'  .  .  .  The  National  Academy  of  Design  is  now  open  to 
the  pfublic,  in  its  twenty-third  annaal  exhibition.  We  have  not  found  leisure,  owing 
to  a  press  of  professional  business,  which  perhaps  these  especial  pages  of  ouis  may 
sufficiently  explain,  to  visit  the  Academy  oftener  than  three  times ;  but  we  have  seen 
enough  to  convince  us,  that  as  a  whole  we  have  seldom  had  so  good  a  collection  of  pic- 
tures. We  purpose  at  present  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  some  of  the  more  promi- 
nent paintings,  and  to  continue  our  remarks  upon  the  collection  in  the  June  number. 
Let  us  begin  with  Number  One,  *Mother and  Children*  by  Rossitxr.  This  will  at 
once  strike  the  observer  as  being  painted  on  quite  too  high  a  key.  It  wants  the  unity 
that  atmosphere  gives  to  every  object  in  nature.  The  tasteful  arrangement  certainly 
indicates  refinement  of  feeling  in  the  artist  Mr.  Rossiter  has  studied  and  painted 
much  abroad.  Who  his  model  may  be,  we  cannot  surmise ;  this  only  do  we  know, 
that  if  he  himself  be  at  all  good  at  imitation,  his  exemplar  never  drew  or  colored  horn. 
nature.  Mr.  Rossiter  has  two  other  pictures ;  but  as  they  possess  less  of  his  merits 
and  more  of  his  peculiar  faults  than  the  one  under  notice,  we  pasi  them  by  without 

farther  comment The  *  Portrait  of  Governor  Wright,*  Number  3,  is  not  a  good 

picture ;  *on  the  contrary,  quite  the  reverse.'  It  is  stiff,  formal,  cold,  mechanical. 
But  indifferent  as  it  is,  it  is  certainly  worth  the  price  which  the  niggardly  economy  of 
the  Common  Council  awarded  it  There  is  a  great  deal  of  hard  painting  in  that  large 
picture  —  a  great  deal. Mr.  Huntington  has  several  pictures  this  year,  compo- 
sitions and  portraits.  His  portrait  of  Brown,  the  distinguished  American  sculptor,  is 
among  the  best  heads  in  the  exhibition.  It  is  hung  rather  high,  by  reason,  as  we  have 
underrtood,  of  its  late  arrival.  Number  14,  *A  Child  bringing  Flowers  to  Princess 
Elixahethf  when  a  Prisoner  in  the  reign  of  Mary,*  is  a  finely-executed  picture,  but  still 
it  is  less  pleasing  as  a  composition  than  many  kindred  effiirts  of  this  favorite  artist. 

Number  38  is,  we  think,  <me  of  his  best  pictures. Gignoux  has  a  fine  picture  in 

Number  22,  *  The  Indian  Pass  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains*  It  contains  several 
superb  points ;  and  altogether,  is  a  more  striking  work  of  art  than  'Niagara  in  Winter* 
which  it  is  no  disparagement  to  the  artist  to  say,  cannot  be  painted.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  nntransferrable  sound  and  motion,  there  is  a  peculiarity  m  the  color  of  the  ice-co- 
lumns and  frozen  spray,  which  it  is  impossible  faithfully  to  represent  -—— We  have 
in  Mr.  Fisher,  of  Dublin,  a  new  exhibitor  in  our  Academy ;  and  certainly  his  coup 
^essai  impresses  us  with  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  ability.  *  The  Blind  Pilgrim* 
Number  24,  from  a  text  furnished  by  a  passage  in  Shelley,  is  certainty  a  very  beauti- 
ful picture.  The  artistical  arrangement,  and  evident  in-born  conception  of  beauty  and 
grace,  are  remarked  by  all  visitors.  A  half-tint  face,  like  that  of  the  sweet  maiden  in 
this  picture,  has  very  rarely,  if  ever,  been  seen  in  the  Academy.  Observe  too  the  minor 
parts ;  look  at  the  hands  of  the  two  figures,  and  remark  the  vraisemblance  of  each. 

It  is  a  very  charming  picture. Of  Mr.  Healet*8  *  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman* 

Number  25,  which  we  have  heard  some  persons  praise,  all  we  can  say  is,  we  do  n't  like 
it :  indeed,  we  consider  it  bad.  His  'Portrait  of  a  Lady,*  Number  204,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  a  charming  picture  of  a  charming  subject    It  was  a  novel  attempt,  a  lady  in 

full  promenade-dress,  but  it  has  been  most  successfully  accomplished. Number  57, 

*The  Rustic  Toilet*  by  J.  T.  Peale,  is  an  exceedingly  natural,  agreeable  picture. 
Observe  how  &ithful  his  accessories  are.  Look  at  the  dog :  saw  you  ever  any  thing 
more  natural  7  In  the  drawing,  coloring,  grouping,  all  is  simple  and  unafiected.  Peale 
has  always  been  a  favorite  of  ours,  since  his  picture  of  '  The  Seamtress,*  illustrating 
Hood's  '  Song  of  the  Shirt' Mr.  Dvrand  has  several  landscapes,  all  of  them 
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containa  rules  for  the  atnictore  of  the  different  kindi  of  verse,  illtutrated  by  muneroot  eum- 
plec  from  the  best  poets.  •  •  •  A  loew  and  revised  edition  of  Felton*8  * Ctomfa  of  Aritinfknti, 
with  NoU$,'  has  been  published  by  Gcokoc  Nichols,  at  Cambridgei  and  B.  Mumkt  Aim  Coa- 
PAKY,  Boston.  •  •  •  '  J%e  Chrigtian  Union  and  JUUgunu  Memorial^*  published  monthly  by  Mr. 
Saicuxl  Hukston,  Number  139,  Nassau-street,  and  conducted  by  a  committee  of  able  editon, 
q)pointed  by  the  'American  Evangelical  Alliance,'  is  a  periodical  of  liberal  views  and  mnch 
literary  Interest  It  is  gaining  slowly  but  surely  upon  the  public  favor.  •  •  •  Mr.  J.  8.  Ris- 
nsLD,  Clinton  Hall,  has  done  good  service  to  the  musical  public  by  issuing  in  a  neat  fDnn  ud 
at  a  low  price  Gboboe  Hooasth's  '  Mutncal  HuUfrtf,  Biogrt^ikjf  and  OritieumJ'  All  the  grett 
names  in  the  divine  art  are  here  enshrined  and  perpetuated.  •  •  •  A  hastt  glance  over  a  few 
numbers  of  '  The  Familf  Companion,*  a  weekly  journal,  edited  by  Mr.  BunDcrr.  a  writer  of 
moral  and  domestic  stories  of  much  reputation,  has  impressed  us  with  a  favorable  idea  of  in 
merits.  Its  selections  seem  chosen  with  taste  and  good  Judgment,  and  its  original  departaeat 
is  well  supplied.  •  •  •  Profkssob  Bush's  '  JVcw  Ckureh  Rcpo$iu>ry*  a  Monthly  Review,  devoted 
to  the  exposition  of  the  philosophy  and  theology  taught  in  the  writings  of  EKAmna.  Swinn- 
Bomo,  is  growing  rapidly  in  favor  with  the  fast-increasing  believers  in  tiiat  great  and  learned 
man's  doctrines.  We  have  heard  it  warmly  commended  by  competent  judges,  as  embodyinf, 
in  the  clearest  form,  the  peculiar  tenets  and  belief  of  Swkdxnbobo.  •  •  •  Nkvbe  could 
volumes  appear  more  timely  than  Lours  Blanc's  '  History  of  Ten  Year*,  or  Framea  vnderl/tm 
PkUippe,*  which  has  just  been  pubUshed  by  Messrs.  Lka  and  Blanchabd,  Philadelphia.  Hi 
pregnant  facts  require  no  conunent ;  whUe  its  graphic,  spirited  s^le  is  its  own  high  praise.  A 
perusal  of  twenty  pages  of  the  work  will  leave  that  matter  unquestioned.  •  •  •  MaawM,  Coo- 
LSDOS  AND  BaoTHKRs,  at  Number  323,  Pearl-atreet,  have  issued  *A  Suppltmatt  to  ti»  Floft  o/ 
WUUam  ShakBpeare,'  comprising  seven  dramas  which  have  been  sometimes  ascribed  to  his  pea, 
but  which  the  best  commentators  and  editors  of  the  Great  Bard  have  deemed  not  to  be  Us,  asd 
which  therefore  have  never  been  included  in  any  editions  of  his  works.  •  •  •  Thx  Isst  iram- 
her  of  the  «  QvarCer/y  Jtariew  q/*  the  MdhoditH  Episcopal  Oittrck^  South;  edited  by  H.  B.  Basoox 
DD.,  LL.D.,  is  an  excellent  issue  of  that  very  interesting  and  valuable  publicatioB.  We  hsTe 
read  three  of  ita  articlea  with  very  great  pleasure.  •  •  •  Ths  Baomsms  Habpbr  have  iaaued 
'  TV  MHiiary  Life  of  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough,*  by  Alison,  author  of  '  The  History  of  Europe.' 
A  good  biography  of  the  great  Duke  has  long  been  demanded,  and  as  Mr.  Alison  has  had  arcen 
to  hitherto  undiscovered  and  reliable  documents,  the  want  has  been  ably  and  moat  eAcienUj 
supplied.  The  name  of  this  distinguished  man,  ao  terrible  to  the  French  and  so  gloried  in  by 
the  English  is  coupled  with  most  of  the  great  events  of  Europe  in  his  times ;  the  Grerman  cam- 
paigns, the  battle  of  Blenheim,  the  siege  of  Lille,  the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  etc.  Hie  polished 
rhetoric  and  dramatic  skill  of  Alison  are  visible  in  this  interesting  and  important  voltmie.  It  is 
illustrated  by  six  colored  plans  and  maps,  which  greatly  facilitate  the  intelligent  reading  of  the 
narrative.  .  .  .  Mb.  Obobob  P.  Putnam,  late  of  the  firm  of  Wilst  and  Putnam,  at  his  new 
and  splendid  establishment,  Number  155,  Broadway,  has  published  a  work  in  two  volumes, 
r«plete  with  interest  and  novelty,  and  most  liberally  illustrated,  entitled  '  T%e  MiddU  Kia^- 
dam :  a  Survey  of  the  Qtography,  Qovemment,  Education,  Social  Life,  Arts,  Religion,  afc,  of  tit 
Okinese  Empire  and  its  Inhalfitants.  The  author  is  8.  Wxlls  Williams,  Esq.,  whose  long  refi- 
dence  in  the  Celestial  Empire,  intimate  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  observant  eye,  win 
qualify  for  the  task  he  has  assumed.  We  have  read  the  work  through  with  unabated  pleasiure, 
from  title-page  to  colophon.  Its  style,  as  our  readers  may  infer  from  the  author's  communica- 
tions in  these  pages,  is  easy,  natural  and  graphic ;  his  grouping  of  character  and  incidenta  » 
not  unlike  painting.  The  work  is  made  doubly  valuable  by  a  new  and  correct  map  of  the  em- 
pire. .  .  ,  Wk  receive, at  a  late  hour  the  'Oration  on  the  Death  of  John  Quincy  Adama,*  delivered 
before  the  legislature  of  this  State  on  the  sixth  of  April,  by  our  old  friend  and  correspondent, 
Ex-Governor  Sbwabd.  We  had  already  perused  portions  of  the  oration  in  the  journals  of  the 
day,  and  were  sure  it  could  not  but  be  worthy  of  the  intellect  and  literary  reputation  of  the  di»- 
tlngttished  writer.  We  may  refer  to  it  again  hereafter.  .  .  .  Wb  take  pleasure  in  calliBf 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  very  interesting  pamphlet,  just  issued  from  the  preas  of  Measn. 
Babtlett  and  Welfobd,  entitled  'Obeervations  on  the  Abori^neU  Monuments  of  the  Missimppi 
Valley/  The  work  is  full  upon  the  character  of  the  ancient  earth-works,  the  structure,  can- 
tents  and  purposes  of  the  mounds,  and  contains  beside  notices  of  the  minor  remaina  of  aseient 
art  The  pamphlet,  which  is  selected  from  the  second  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Ame- 
rican Ethnological  Society  is  libernlly  illustrated  with  clear  intelligible  maps,  and  good  wood 
engravings  of  the  curious  and  unique  objects  described, 


f» , 

*  Wx  r«gard  it  as  the  very  beet  work  of  its  kind  in  the  Union.'  —  SL MbMU  (Ft)  JournpL 
'Tux  KmcKXaBOCKZB  was  received  with  unrailing-  pnnetnallty  on  the  firit  of  the  month,  whleh 

however  is  the  lea«t  merit  of  thit  afreeahle  miscellany ;  ftir  its  contents  are  as  invariably  good  •■ 
its  appearance  is  punctual.* — Williav  Cullbn  BnrAirr,  in  th«  IfeW'Tork  ISntmmg  P9§L 

'  Turn  last  Knickxbbockek  is  exceedingly  good.  There  are  no  less  than  twenty-foar  original  ar- 
ticles, and  all  of  the  right  sort ;  some  of  them  worthy  of  Blackwood's  palmiest  days.  The  EdUar't 
Tubl^  is  in  Mr.  Clabk's  happiest  vein ;  varied  and  racy  in  a  remarkable  degree.' 

Nat-Tork  Oommereial  Adwrtiter. 

*  Thx  KNiCKSBB<knisB  seems  to  increase  in  attraction  as  it  ad  vaneea  in  age.  It  exhibits  a  monthly 
•   variety  of  contributions  unsurpassed  in  number  or  abiiity.'— iVottoaAi  IntdHgencir. 

'  Tbx  KNicxKBBOciani  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  Magazines  of  the  day,  and  outstrips  all  com- 
I   petition  in  the  higher  walks  of  literature.'  —  AXbany  Argiu. 

I  'We  have  here  an  old  aad  general  favorite ;  one  among  the  pioneers  of  the  American  periodical 
I  press ;  the  venerable  Knickebbockea.  The '  Editob's  Table*  is  always  the  most  attractive  portion 
,    of  *  Ox.D  Knjcic's'  monthly  bill  of  fare  —  to  us  at  least ;  and  in  the  present  number  we  have  fouud 

I    it more  %aV  —  iVew- "tork '  Gat.  omA  Timu».^ 

I  Pbbsidemt  Evebett,  op  Habvabd  Coi.i.BCKt  LATE  HiMisTBB  TO  EifCLAHD.— 'I  porttse  the 
I  Kmickebbocxbk  with  high  gratification.  It  seems  to  me  of  an  order  of  merit  quite  above  the 
I   average  of  the  periodicals  of  this  cla^a,  English  or  American.' 

j  How.  J.  K.  Pauldino,  late  Secrbtart  or  the  Navy.  — 'The  manned  In  which  the  Kkickxb- 
I  bockxb  is  conducted,  and  the  great  merilof  its  contributors,  place  itin  the  highest  rank  of  periodicals.' 
I  PBor.  Longfellow,  Cambbioge  UNTVEBSirr.  — '  The  Knickzbbocker  stands  high  in  this  quar* 
I    ter.    It  is  superior  to  most  of  the  English  magazines,  and  well  diserves  its  large  list  of  subscribers.* 

HoK.  RoREBT  M.  CHABLTOir.  Gbobgla.  ~  The  Knickxbbocxxb  is  a  work  which  requires  no  puff- 
I    ing ;  and  I  shall  always  feel  that  I  am  conferring  a  favor  on  those  to  whom  I  recommend  it. 

Has.  L.  H.  SiootrBNEY. — 'I  have  long  regarded  the  KmCKXBBocKXB  as  the  best  periodical  in 
I    America,  and  it  really  seems  second  to  none  abroad.' 

The  Loitdqiv  'Timkb.*— 'The  London  '  3Hfli«s'  commends  the  Knxckxrbockxb  in  cordial 
terms,  and  speiAs  of  several  articles  from  which  it  had  selected  liberal  extracts  for  subsequent  pub- 
lication.' —  LoifDOK  Cob.  N.  •  Ev.  Stab.' 

The  London  Examikxb. — 'This  very  clever  Magazine  is  the  pleasantest  periodical  in  the  United 
States.  Its  articles,  which  are  numerous  and  short,  various  and  interesting^  are  well  worthy  of  Imita- 
tion by  our  Magazines  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic' 

^  London  '  Hobnino  Chboniclx.—- '  Judging  from  the  numbers  before  us,  we  are  inclined  to  con- 
sider this  the  best  of  all  the  American  literary  periodicals.  Its  contents  are  highly  interesting,  in- 
structive and  amusing.' 

The  London  Lxtebabt  Gazette.—  'The  taste  and  talent  which  the Knickebbockeb  displays 
are  highly  creditable  to  American  writers,  and  very  agreeable  for  English  readers.' 

London  Metropolitan  Monthly  Maoazine.  ~  'We  have  read  several  numbers  of  this  tal- 
ented periodical,  and  rejoiced  in  them.  They  would  do  credit  to  any  country,  or  to  any  statoof  civili- 
zsaion  to  which  humanity  has  yet  arrived.' 

London  *  Atkenxdm.*  — From  a-very  clever  Monthly  Magazine, '  Tike  Knich*rhQckt^  of  New- 
York,  we  copy  the  following  spirited  story,'  etc. 

Sib  Edwabd  Bi7Z.iirBB  LrrroN.  —  *  The  Rnickerbockeb  is  the  best  American  periodical  I  have 
yet  seen.    I  take  pleasure  in  enclosing  you  an  article  which  was  penued  expressly  for  your  work.' 

Chablxs  Dicksns,  Es^  — I  read  the  Knickbbbocker  with  yvrj  great  pleasure:  it  is  indeed  a 
most  various  and  entertaining  periodical.  It  affords  me  pleasnre  to  contribute  to  the  pages  of  a 
work  which  nombers  among  its  regular  correspondents  such  writers  as  Mr.  Ikvino.' 

Rev.  Dr.  Dick,  Scotland —  'I  have  read  a  good  many  of  the  articles  in  the  few  numbers  of  the 
Knxckxbbockkb  which  you  sent  me,  and  find  them  to  possess  great  merit.  Some  of  its  papers,  it  is 
trae,  were  too  light  for  my  seriona  turn  of  mind ;  yet  tJie  whole  appears  well  calculated  to  gratiiy  the 
tastes  of  the  mass  of  readers.' 

Capt.  F.  Mabbtat.  — '  You  make  an  excellent  Magiazine — spirited,  various,  and  original  I  hope 
my  'iKsonsMiie'  will  reflect  no  discredit  upon  the  good  company  in  which  it  will  find4tselil* 

Termb — 95  per  annum  in  advance.    All  reznittances  must  be  made  to 

JOHN  ALLEN,  Publiaher. 

The  following  persons  are  authorized  to  receive  subscriben  and  collect  robicripA 
tions  on  accomit  of  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine. 

Mb.  HntRT  M.  Lewis  is  onr  Travelling  Agent  for  Alabama  and  Tennenee. 

Mr«  Israel  E.  James,  for  the  Southern  and  South-western  States,  assisted  by 
James  K.  Whifplb,  Wiuliam  H.  Weld,  O.  H.  P.  Stem,  John  B.  Weld,  B.  B. 
HuBBET,  T.  S.  Waterman,  Reuben  A.  Henry  and  John  Colloib. 

Mr.  C.  W.  James,  for  the  Western  States,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  assisted  by  J. 
Ron  Smith,  J.  T.  Dent,  E,  Y.  Jennings,  T.  Gardner  Smith,  and  Frederick 
J.  Hawrs. 
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Trs  Tbirty-firat  VoluoM  «f  th6  Knickerbocker  Magazine  commencad  on  the 
fint  of  January  1 1848.  The  work  has  been  so  Idng  before  the  public,  that  it  is  not 
deemed  necessary  to  enlar^  upon  its  claims  to  general  favor.  The  annexed  List  of 
Contributors  to  the  Magazine,  and  a  few  notices  of  the  work,  (up  to  and  inchdmg 
the  last  number)  will  Sufficiently  attest  its  character  and  its  popularity: 


WASHINGTON  IRVING, 
WILLIAM  C.  BRYANT, 
J.  FENIHORE  COOPER. 
FITZ-GREENE  HALLECK. 
Psov.  H.  W.  LONGFELLOW. 
J.  K.  PAULDING, 
Mnc  C.  M.  RBDGWICK, 
Rsv.  WM.  WARE, 
Hon-  lewis  CASS, 
Caft.  F.  MARRYAT, 
J.  H.  STEPHENS, 
8XBE.L.BULWER, 
Rkt.ORVILLE  DEWEY, 
J.H.PRESCOTT.EWI., 
Hon.  R.  M.  CHARLTON, 
JAMES  G.PERCIVAL. 
Gov.  W.n.  SEWARD, 
Hon.  R.  H.  WILDE. 
JAKED  SPARKS. 
•  HARRY  FRANCO,' 
NATH.  HAWTHORNE, 
Mbs.  L.  H.  SIGOURNEY, 
R«T.  Da.  RETHUNE, 
MKS.RIRKLAND,(M»ry  CUrsrs) 
Mita  LESLIE. 
W.D.GALLAGHER, 
Ron.  judge  CONRAD, 
Dr.  aw.  HOLMES, 
JOSEPH  C.  NEAL, 
TH08.  W.  PARSONS, 
Pbot.  HITCHCOCK, 
Mas.  E.C.  EMBURY. 
Hon.  D.D.BARNARD, 
J.  P.  BROWN,  CoMtantinopIe. 


F.  W.  EDMONDS, 
WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 
CHARLES  A8TOR  BRISTED. 
Mbs.  GiLMAN.  (8.  C.) 
E.T.  T.MARTIN, 
H.W.KLLS  WORTH, 
H.i.  RAYMOND.  Eao. 
H.  R.  SCHOOLCRAFT, 
Rxy.  J.  FIERPONT, 
CoL,  T.  8.  McKENNY, 
PHILIP  HONE,  Esq. 
JOHN  T.  IRVING, 
ALBERT  PIKE.  Esq. 

Rkt.  Henry  bascom, 
charle8  sprague. 

RICHARD  &  KIMBALL,  Esq. 
PARK  llENJAMIN, 
THEODORE  8.  FAY, 
Mrs.  FANNY  K.  BUTLER, 
Misa  CHARLOTTE  CUSHMAN 
Hon.  J  AS.  KENT, 
R«v.  WALTER  COLTON, 
PRESIDENT  DUER. 
J08fiPH  BARBER, 
Mils  H.  F.  GOULD, 
Hon.  JUDGE  HALL.  (Txx.) 
ALEXANDER  WATSON,  Es^ 
Rev.  W.  B.  O.  PEABODY, 
PjtOF.  CHARLES  ANTIION, 
ALFRED.  B.  STREET, 
JOHN  WATERS, 
CONSUL  G.  W.  GREENE, 
JAMES  BROOKS, 
Rrv.  Dr.  spring, 


HENRY  BREVOORT, 

CHARLES  M.  LEUPP. 

Hon.  G.  C.  VKRPLAKCK 

J.  N.  BELLOWS, 

Rev.  Mr.  GANNETT,  (tUm.) 

PROFESSOR  FELTON, 

STACY  G.  POTTS, 

J.  G.  WHITTIER, 

H.  W.  ROCKWELL, 

WILLIAM  PITT  PALMER, 

ROBERT  «.  CHIL1X)N.  Eiq, 

Dr.  a.  BRIGHAM. 

FREDERICK  W.  SHELTON. 

EDWARD  S.GOULD. 

CHARLES  F.  HOFFMAN, 

Mrs.  E.  F.  ELLET. 

ANSON  H.  CENTER,  E*^ 

J.  H.  GOURLIE.  Esq. 

HORACE  GREELEY, 

Rcr.  Dr.  PISE. 

THOMAS  W.STORROWEi^  | 

R.H.  BACON.  CAMBRID0B.XiU8   ' 

GEORGE  LUNT. 
H.T.  TUCKER  MAN, 
Mrs.  M.  E.  HEWITT,  i 

Prof.  JAME2<  J.  HAPES, 
RxT.  Mr.  bacon, 
J.  H.SHELDON, Jb^ 
J.  G.  SAXE.  Esq.,  < 

JOHN  HENRY  HOPRINS,(Vt.)  ' 
J.  F.  JACKSON.  AiaBAXA, 
Mr.  F.  PARKMAN,  (BostonO 
JAS.  RUSSELL  LOWELL,)^ 
PETER  8CHEHIL.'  i 


Tub  forsfoinf  list  included  also  Robxrt  Southet<  Rev.  Timothy  Flint,  Miss  Landok,  Ck. 
JusncB  Mrllbm,  Ttromb  Power,  Robbrt  C.  Sands,  Wili^is  Gatlord  Clark,  B.  B.  Thatches, 
Dr.  Calrb  TIcknor,  Wm.  H.  Simmons,  John  Sanderson,  the  *  Americsn  in  Paris.*  Nicholas  Bid- 
DLB.  Hiss  Mart-Anns  Browne,  (Mrs.  Grat,)  Ens'snd,  Rev.  Dr.  BRANTLRT.South-Carolinsi.  Wil- 
liam L.  Btonr,  Rev.  Dr.  Bkaslcy,  New^ersey^  j.  II.  Hillhousk,  and  other  distinguished  writen 
who  hare  'paid  the  debt  of  nature.'  The  following  notices  of  the  KxicKKRBocKBa  are  from  the 
Anerlean  and  Enflish  press,  and  from  American  and  British  writers  of  distinction . 

*Thb  first  oomber  of  the  TtBtniy'StveiM  f^olume  of  this  yenerahle  and  widely-popular  periodicAl 
Rppaart  upon  entirely  new  and  beautiful  type,  io  all  itn  departmentii ;  and  in  its  rich  and  diversi6ed 
coolants,  eontintfes  to  vindicate  its  reputation  as  the  most  agreeable  and  entoruining  HagaRiaepub* 
lisbed  la  tha  United Sutes.  When  we  first  started  the  old  'New-Yorker,*  our  friend  Clark  bsd 
preceded  us  as  Editor  of  the  KnickkrooCker  about  a  twoWemonth ;  it  has  now  reached  an  sge 
greatly  beyond  that  at  any  American  Monthly ;  a  fact  which  literally  *  speaks  volumes*  in  prsi»s 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  hss  been  conducted.  No  number  of  the  K.  has  ever  been  Msoed 
voder XtARx's  supervision  that  did  not  bear  indubitable  evidence  of  editorial  care,  and  anxioos 
thought  and  well-directed  labor  enstamped  upon  its  pages.  We  hnve  known  no  monthly,  of  this 
country  or  Europe,  so  thoroughly  edited,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  With  a  corps  of  coo- 
tribntors  embracing  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  country,  with  not  a  few  from  the  other  sMe  of 
Cte  water,  it  has  been  able  to  present  articles  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  and  in  rich  variety ;  while, 
as  If  emulous  of  the  contributed  portions,  the  editorial  department  has  regularly  increased  in  variety 
•nd  abandanco.'—iVsio- Fori  Daiiy  TVtftime. 

*  NoTKiNO  is  more  remarkable  than  the  unfailing  promptitude  of  this  old  Monthly,  except  perhsps 

"  Its  constant  and  constantly  increasing  excellenee.    MathemRticians  tell  us  of  certain  carves  called 

Mymptotss,  whose  poci^Uarhv  is  alwsys  to  spproach  each  other,  and  yet,  oven  when  infinitely  ex* 

tended,  never  to  intersect.    The  Rnickbrbockxr,  which  has  reached  an  age  for  a  Magaxine  aich 

greater  than  a  hundred  years  for  a  man,  and  only  to  be  attained  by  a  more  marvellous  mirac  «,hAS 

Crpetnally  approached  the  highest  possible  point  of  interest  and  excellence ;  and  yet  it  seems  to 
ve  an  eMtMor,  for  each  nuaioer  seems  Better  than  that  which  went  before.  How  it  is  done  oar 
friend  Clark  may  understand— but  it  is  a  sealed  mystery  to  os.  There  Is  no  publication  in  ths 
United  BUtes  that  has  so  aUraetive  or  popular  a  feature  as  the  Editor**  TehU  of  the  Knickbb- 
BOOXSB.' — 2fn»-  r*r4  C7e«rur  on^  JEnf  nirer.  ^^ 

}^f*  See  third  pe^$  erf  O09*r. 
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SKETCHES    OF    TRAVEL    IN    THE    EAST. 


BT      OIK     OKIBMTAL     CU  AIlKSPO  2f  DBST  . 


I  ENTERED  the  town  of  Erzeroom,  in  ancient  Armenia,  under  cir- 
cumBtances  tending  to  make  a  most  unfavorable  impression  on  my 
mind  of  any  beauties,  natural  or  artificial,  which  it  might  possess. 
The  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  I  had  to  ride  a  couple  of  long  hours 
before  reaching  a  shelter.  Add  to  this  the  bleak  and  barren  aspect 
of  its  plain  and  the  surrounding  mountains,  and  you  will  be  able  to 
conceive  whether  I  could  possibly  entertain  other  than  feelings  of 
disappointment.  Enthusiasm,  however,  came  to  my  relief,  and  sus- 
tained me.  Amateur  travellers  should  always  be  prone  to  credulity 
and  belief  in  the  marvellous,  for  by  so  doing  they  greatly  increase 
their  entertainment,  and  save  themselves  from  much  fruitless  labor 
and  dull  research ;  so  that  on  this  principle  I  permitted  the  idea  to 
take  possession  of  my  mind  that  the  gi*eat  plain  over  which  I  was 
groping  was  once  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  the  scene  of  the  first 
residence,  the  home — I  cannot  well  say  the  native  land — of  my  ori- 
ginal progenitors,  my  ancestors ;  in  fine,  of  my  most  distant  relatives, 
Adam  and.  Eve  and  their  family  ;  that  here  the  world  first  began  to 
be  populated,  and  that  its  history  is  found  only  in  the  most  ancient 
of  records,  the  Bible.  The  events  described  by  Moses  consequently 
were  present  before  me,  and  I  need  not  say  how  much  of  Milton's 
divine  poem  occupied  my  thoughts.  This  spot  was  that  selected  by 
the  Deitt  himself  for  the  residence  of  those  created  by  him, '  in  his 
ovm  image,'  and  for  the  garden  of  spontaneous  fruits,  in  which  they 
were  to  spend  their  days  m  unalloyed  and  unchangeable  happiness. 
It  was  then  doubtless  the  fairest  part  of  creation,  teeming  with  the 
choicest  productions  of  the  earth,  and  of  a  mild  and  temperate  cli 
mate.  AJas !  the  change  that  has  gone  over  it !  Man  by  his  disobe- 
dience has  now,  here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  to  feed  and  clothe  himself 
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by  cultivating  a  rude  and  arid  soil,  which  apparently  shows  its  dis- 
pleasure at  his  act  by  being  as  unfruitful  as  possible.  The  climate 
also  id  no  more  what  it  once  was,  for  the  fnlling  rain  was  cold  and 
chill,  tlie  surrounding  mountains  were  tipped  with  snow,  and  eren 
their  sides  were  whitened  with  hail.  Although  it  was  now  late  in  . 
the  season,  (October  the  sixth,)  the  wheat  and  rye  on  the  plain  was 
just  ripe  for  the  sickle,  and  yet  nowhere  more  than  two  feet  high. 
The  curse  sent  upon  Adam  and  his  offspring  could  be  seen  in  Sie 
rugged  and  stony  soil,  which  seemed  more  prone  to  bear  thorns  and 
thistles  than  finiits.  Then  here,  in  all  probaoility,  Noah  and  his  nu- 
merous family,  and  large  '  stock,'  re-populated  the  world  afler  the 
hard  rain  to  which  it  would  seem,  n*om  my  own  experience,  this 
place  is  sometimes  subject ;  and  it  was  interesting  to  think  that  the 
mhabitants,  as  well  as  the  animals  of  Erzeroom,  had  so  remote  a  his- 
tory and  origin.  To  pass  over  '  some  years.'  It  has  also  been  the 
scene  of  the  wars*  of  the  Tartars  and  the  Moguls,  the  Armenians 
and  the  Persians,  the  Romans  and  the  Greeks,  me  Russians  and  the 
Turks.  In  fine,  I  was  prepared  to  preserve  in  my  mind  all  the 
crumbs  and  fragments  of  history  or  tradition  with  which  the  region 
•is  connected,  and  make  as  much  capital  out  of  it  for  enjoyment  as 
practicable  ;  for  to  the  eye  it  offered  but  small  prospect  of  gratifica- 
tion. 

There  is  a  wall  round  the  city  of  Erzeroom,  and  it  is  laid  out  m 
a  very  irregular  manner;  indeed,  left  quite  to  the  taste  and  fancy  of 
any  one  who  may  choose  to  erect  a  house  in  it.  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  Arz  Room,  or  '  The  Land  of  Room,'  (Rome,  or  Ancient 
Greece.)  The  place,  apparently  commenced  as  a  strong  place,  or 
fortress,  is  erected  upon  a  little  knoll  or  spur  of  the  mountain,  suffi- 
ciently elevated  to  command  a  range  over  the  suiToundin^  country. 
The  walls  of  the  fortress  are  double,  with  few  gates,  and  its  battle- 
ments look  down  formidably  upon  the  quiet  town  below  and  around 
it,  reminding  one  of  the  mailed  knight  of  ancient  times  beside  the 
quiet  and  peaceable  husbandman  of  more  modern  ones.  The  houses 
are  all  built  of  stone,  and  are  flat-roofed,  and  from  a  distance  have 
the  appearance  of  a  huge  mass  of  ruins. 

I  received  a  kind  welcome  from  my  countrymen  resident  here, 
(missionaries,)  and  was  invited  to  make  my  home  in  the  &mily  of 
one  of  them.  Sleeping  in  khans  and  stables  does  very  well  as  a 
rarity  of  short  duration,  but  cannot  comfortably  be  continued  for 
moi*e  than  a  few  days  at  one  time.  The  dwelling  of  my  host  I  soon 
found  was  situated  in  the  principal  street  of  the  ci^,  and  was  deci- 
dedly the  best  built  and  most  comfortable  of  any  I  entered  during 
my  stay.  Few  of  the  houses  are  more  than  one  story  high ;  the  en- 
trance is  dark  and  the  interiors  dismal ;  the  windows,  or  rather  light- 
holes,  have  no  glasses,  and  are  closed  from  without  by  external  shu^ 
ters.     The  street  in  which  I  resided  is  about  twenty  paces  wide,  not 

Eaved,  and  down  its  centre  ran  a  ditch,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
imilies  living  on  either  side  of  the  way,  as  well  as  to  carry  off  the 
surplus  water  from  the  fountains.  It  was  oflen  a  source  of  amose- 
ment  to  me  to  look  out  upon  this  street  and  its  inmates.     The  do- 
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mestic  scenes  I  witnessed,  the  groups  of  women  and  children,  of 
animals,  etc.,  that  were  frequently  in  view  before  me,  were  to  an 
American  visitor  objects  of  much  curiosity.  The  costumes  of  the 
females  struck  me  as  peculiar,  differing  from  any  other  I  had  seen 
elsewhere.  Beside  the  full  trowsers  worn  all  over  the  Eastern  world, 
and  the  tight  jacket,  each  was  covered  up  in  a  white  woollen  feraljeh^ 
or  cloak,  which  concealed  at  will  both  the  body  and  head,  leaving 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  face  exposed.  The  females  all  darken 
theu*  eye-lashes  with  Kahel^  (adyriumj  and  as  if  to  put  European 
taste  to  the  blush,  their  fingers,  the  palms  of  their  hands,  toes  and 
hair  are  all  dyed  a  bright  red  color  with  Khenna,  Even  the  men 
have  a  penchant  for  this  tint,  and  I  saw  many,  mostly  Persians,  with 
their  hands  dyed  with  it ;  even  favorite  cows  were  spotted  with  it, 
and  the  tails  of  almost  every  white  or  gray  horse  I  saw  waa  dyed 
a  bright  red.  This  reminds  me  of  the  anecdote  mentioned  in  the 
journal  of  the  eccentiic  traveller  Wolf,  showing  the  fallacy  of  taste 
and  judgment  on  such  matters,  who  when  in  Abyssinia,  where  white 
men  are  rara  avis,  says  that  he  once  overheard  some  females  remark- 
ing that  he  was  '  as  white  as  the  devil !'  It  was  very  common  to  re- 
mark children  in  the  sti*eets  with  luxurious  crops  of  red  hair,  and  I 
did  not  at  first  observe  that  the  color  was  artificial.  Some  of  them 
were  decidedly  handsome,  and  many  of  them  in  a  perfect  state  of 
nature ;  a  costume  easily  described. 

As  there  is  no  other  fuel  to  be  obtained  in  Erzeroom  than  the  dried 
manure  before  mentioned,  wood  for  the  more  wealthy  families  is 
brought  from  the  distant  mountains,  and  is  consequently  very  dear. 
It  is  cut  in  the  direction  of  Kars,  and  dragged  down  to  the  city,  some 
fifty  or  eighty  miles,  in  the  shape  of  logs  or  trunks  of  trees,  clipped 
of  their  branches,  one  end.  the  larger,  fastened  on  the  revolving  axle 
of  the  low  carts  mentioned  in  a  previous  letter.  But  few  of  t  e  in- 
habitants can  afford  to  consume  it,  and  I  saw  frequently  small  por- 
tions offered  for  sale  in  a  square  near  my  residence,  piled  up  against 
the  walls  of  the  houses,  widi  a  locked  chain  passed  ai'ound  it  to  pre- 
v^t  its  being  stolen. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  elevation  of  the  locality  of  the  city 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  (six  thousand  feet,)  the  climate  is  so  cool 
that  the  animals  have  longer  hair  and  fiir  than  in  a  more  congenial 
temperature.  The  cows  and  oxen  raised  on  the  plain  are  large  and 
portly ;  generally  in  a  good  condition.  The  commonest  horses  are 
well  made,  and  the  dogs  and  cats — quite  as  numerous  as  in  other 
towns  of  the  East— were  remarkable  for  the  aforesaid  peculiarity  of 
very  long  furs. 

Erzeroom  is  important  as  a  firontier  town,  and  is  nearly  equi-dis- 
tant  from  Persia  and  Georgia,  in  Russia.  Almost  all  the  commerce 
of  these  countries  is  earned  by  land  from  Trebisond  through  this 
place  on  mules  and  horses ;  and  during  my  stay,  large  caravans  of 
these  animals  were  constantly  arriving  and  departing  either  way, 
loaded  with  packs  of  merchandise.  The  only  article,  beside  cofiee 
and  sugar,  which  I  ^eard  of  as  coming  from  America,  was  '  Boston 
mm ;'  its  origin  being  well  known  by  tibe  distillers'  name  branded  on 
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the  heads  of  the  barrels.  From  Persia  the  principal  articles  of  com- 
merce are  silks,  shawls,  tefiick,  or  goats'-wool  of  a  very  fine  Quality, 
and  tombakker,  a  species  of  tobacco  of  a  peculiar  kind,  amoKed  in 
the  Narguilay,  or  water-pipe  of  the  East  It  is  really  incredible  the 
quantities  of  diis  weed  which  I  observed  on  its  way  to  the  Turkish 
capital,  in  small  bags  of  some  forty  or  fifty  pounds  each.  Indeed,  it 
is  so  much  used,  that  I  think  its  cultivation  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  tobacco-planters  of  the  United  States.  I  have  tried  in  vain  to 
procure  a  few  pounds  of  the  seed  from  Chirac  for  a  BaltimoiB  fiiend, 
and  must  seek  for  it  from  Egypt,  where  I  am  told  its  cultivation  has 
been  commenced  by  the  planter-pacha  who  rules  that  classic  land. 
The  imports  I  remarked,  beside  the  before-mentioned  articles  of  Bos- 
ton rum,  coffee  and  sugar,  were  mostly  British  manufactures  and 
twisted  cotton-yam.  American  cotton  manufactures,  though  of  a  su- 
perior kind,  find  a  very  limited  sale  in  the  East,  where  quedity  is  dis- 
regarded for  cheapness. 

The  inhabitants  of  Erzeroom,  said  to  be  about  thirty  thousand  in 
number,  are  composed  of  Turks,  Coords,  Turcomaans,  Persians,  Ar- 
menians, Greeks  and  Jews ;  indeed,  the  population  is  so  heterogene- 
ous in  its  nature,  that  a  stranger  finds  it  almost  impossible  to  wfaidi 
people  to  assign  it  No  where  in  the  East  have  I  met  with  so  great 
ai  diversity  of  costume  ;  the  most  picturesque  of  which  is  that  of  the 
Coords.  I  procured  for  myself,  en  amatetir,  a  full  dress,  from  the  coni- 
cal felt  cap  down  to  the  curled  red  boots,  and  from  the  spacious 
sleeved  shut  to  the  sack-like  cloak  which  they  wear  over  the  ahoul- 
ders.  All  females  in  Erzeroom  wear  the  same  external  dress,  and 
follow  the  Mussulman  custom  of  concealing  the  face  and  avoiding 
male  society ;  from  which  practice,  even  the  Greeks  and  Jewesses 
are  not  discernible  by  their  clothes. 

I  made  several  walks  through  the  greater  streets  of  the  city,  and 
in  the  bazaars,  in  search  of  local  peculiarities.  Like  most  Easleni 
places,  the  streets  are  not  paved,  and  are  very  irregular;  some  have 
side-walks  for  pedestrians,  flagged  with  rough  stones,  which  render 
them  less  passabTe  than  the  centre  of  the  streets.  As  the  houses  are 
all  low,  and  of  but  one  story — upless  indeed  the  ground-floor,  or 
rez  de  chausaee,  is  called  one — the  ^now  of  vrinter  fiaiSs  heavily  upon 
them,  BO  as  sometimes,  I  was  told,  to  break  through  their  roo&.  To 
prevent  this,  persons  make  it  a  business  to  pass  from  house  to  house, 
and  for  a  small  compensation  relieve  the  roofs  of  their  loads.  The 
khans  and  barracks  much  resemble  the  catacombs  of  wilder  Egypt, 
or  the  caves  of  Elephanta  in  India ;  they  are  low,  flat  and  dark ; 
the  apartments  branch  out  fix)m  one  lea^ng  through  the  building 
firom  the  entrance  of  the  street ;  and  as  the  unaccustomed  stranger 
passes  by,  he  imagines  that  the  outer  gate,  from  the  obscurity  within, 
leads  to  some  unknown  and  unfathomable  abyss.  The  largest  of  the 
khans  were  occupied  by  the  Persian  merchants  or  traders,  who,  I 
found,  demanded  more  for  their  goods  here  than  in  Constantinople. 
Throughout  the  East  the  Persians  are  much  below ^r  for  profai^, 
and  are  very  close  in  their  money  transactions,  asking  in  the  first  in- 
stance four  or  five  times  as  much  as  they  ai^  willing  to  receive.    In- 
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deed,  they  aie  quite  on  a  parallel  with  the  Jews,  and  I  often  fancied 
that  I  saw  the  look  and  lineaments  of  a  '  Levi'  or  a  '  Jacob'  beneath 
th^  peaked  lamb-skin  cap' of  tlie  Shah's  subjects,  and  the  bargains  I 
made  with  them  certainly  did  not  remove  the  impression.  The  Per- 
aians,  beside  their  own  language,  all  speak  the  Turkish  with  a  dif- 
ference in  the  pronunciation  and  less  refinement  than  the  Effendis  of 
Constantinople*  They  use  more  Tartar  words  and  less  Arabic,  and 
change  the  b  into  m.  At  all  the  larger  cities  of  Persia  the  men  of 
letters  correspond  in  the  Turkish  tongue,  and  it  is  also  the  court  lan- 
guage of  the  capital  Should  I  ever  therefore  visit  Persia,  which  I 
should  like  very  much  to  do,  my  Turkish  studies  would  enable  me , 
to  speak  and  correspond  directly  with  the  authorities. 

Near  one  of  the  khans  I  was  struck  with  the  appearance  of  bread 
made  for  sale  to  the  Persians.  It  was  in  sheets  of  three  or  four  feet 
in  length,  by  six  or  ten  inches  in  breadth.  When  fresh  they  are  sold 
in  this  form,  and  are  then  stowed  away  in  rolls ;  but  after  becoming 
a  few  days  old,  are  crushed  and  packed  away  in  bags  for  transporta- 
tion on  horseback  with  the  traveller.  I  found  that  the  bazaars  con- 
tained few  articles  of  interest  or  value  ;  the  stuffs  for  clothes  were  all 
of  the  coarser  kind,  generally  of  wool,  and  suitable  to  the  severe  cli- 
mate of  the  place.  I  observed  many  persons  employed  making  felt 
rugs  for  carpeting,  prayer-caipets,  ana  travellers'  bedding,  And  the 
mode  of  opei^ettion  struck  me  as  a  novel  one.  Coarse  wool  was 
spread  out  on  a  coarse  mat  made  of  reeds  from  the  banks  of  the  Kara 
Soo ;  pure  water  was  then  squirted  over  it,  and  another  mftt,  similar 
to  the  lower,  being  laid  over  it,  they  both  were  rolled  up  tightly  and 
tied.  This  process  is  continued  for  several  days,  until  the  fibres  of 
the  wool  become  closely  attached  to  each  other  and  foim  a  compact 
and  serviceable  rug.  Some  of  the  articles  exposed  for  sale  are  n-om 
Mosul,  Diarbohir  and  Moosh,  in  Mesopotamia ;  and  their  venders 
are  dressed  in  a  different  costume,  and  differ  in  chaiucter  and  coun* 
tenance  from  the  Pereian  and  the  Turk.  They  seem  to  have  a  touch 
of  the  Arab  joined  to  the  latter. 

In  these  places  the  scenes  were  to  me  more  attractive  than  the  mer- 
chandise. The  half-savage  countenance  of  the  Coord,  embellished 
with  the  most  threatening  moustaches ;  the  Toorkmen,  with  their  pic- 
turesque costume  of  gay  colors ;  the  keen-looking  Persian,  with  his 
sharp-pointed  cap  of  black  lambs'-wool,  and  beard  dyed  red  with 
khenna;  the  pleasant  and  genteel  Georgian  from  Tiflis,  with  his 
firock-coat  made  tight  around  the  waist,  its  long  sleeves  open  to  the 
elbow  and  left  pendent ;  the  Circassian,  tall  in  stature,  dressed  in 
coarse  cloth  of  a  yellow  color,  his  6ap  edged  round  the  rim  with  a 
thick  tuft  of  black  or  gray  sheep-skm,  with  the  wool  curled,  and 
always  armed  with  his  murderous  knife,  called  Cama  ;  the  native  of 
northern  Asia,  dressed  in  a  costume  richly  wrought  in  gold,  showing 
thereby  the  more  firuitfulness  of  his  soil,  and  the  half-Tartar  half-Os- 
manlee-dressed  native  of  Erzeroom,  with  a  niixed  costume  borrowed 
firom  all  other  nations ;  these  often  formed  groups  which  to  a  native 
of  the  New  World  were  of  no  little  curiosity.  One  day  I  found  out 
the  arm-bazaar,  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  some  pibce  de  vertu;  foir 
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the  swords,  Camcu  and  fire-arms  of  Erzeroom  bear  a  good  charac- 
ter, even  at  the  capital ;  particularly  the  rifles,  which  are  said  to  be 
made  of  a  superior  metal.  I  was  however  unsuccessful,  and  fo«nd 
nothing  worth  carrying  so  far  as  I  had  to  return.  Among  other  ob- 
jects I  was  shown  a  Circassian  shirt^f-mail  of  small  steel  rings  inter- 
woven, such  as  were  worn  in  former  times  both  in  Syria  and  Europe. 
I  was  informed  that  the  Circassian  chiefe  still  wear  these  preserva- 
tives, and  that  they  are  made  in  their  mountain  residences.  The 
war  against  the  Circassians  is  still  being  carried  on  by  the  Russians, 
but  with  little  success,  as  the  bleakness  and  wildness  of  their  rocky 
»  and  elevated  country  offers  many  natural  fortresses,  quite  as  impreg- 
nable as  those  made  by  the  hands  of  man.  As  the  Russians  have 
found  it  quite  impracticable  to  bring  the  Circassians  to  a  battle  on 
attackable  ground,  they  limit  their  operations  at  present  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  forests  which  offer  so  formidable  a  protection  against 
their  fire-arms.  But  as  every  thing  connected  with  this  war  is  kept 
secret  by  the  Russian  government,  its  employees  and  even  its  subjects 
are  not  permitted  to  speak  of  it,  and  the  whole  affair  is  involTed  in 
secresy. 

During  my  stay  at  Erzeroom,  I  had  the  honor  of  being  received 
several  times  by  its  Governor-General.  On  my  arrival,  the  Grovemor 
was  a  venerable  old  Mussulman,  Essaad  Pacha ;  he  soon  afterward 
left  for  another  province,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  General  in  com- 
mand of  the  forces  in  the  town,  Bahrz  Pacha,  a  young  man  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  a  gallant  noble-hearted  Circassian.  From  both  I  received 
all  the  civilities  that  I  had  any  right  to  expect ;  and  soon  after  my 
departure  was  distressed  to  hear  of  the  melancholy  death  of  the 
former,  who  fell  from  the  discharge  of  a  rifle  fired  accidentally  by  one 
of  his  own  attendants  in  the  direction  of  his  shoulders. 

Erzeroom  was  taken  by  the  Russians  during  their  last  war  with 
the  Porte.  ]^  was  the  most  important  place  captured  by  them  in  this 
part  of  the  Turkish  empira,  and  was  delivered  up  to  the  Sultan  by 
the  Treaty  of  Adrianople.  Some  of  the  lesser  heights  around  the 
tovm  were  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  point  occupied  by  the  Russian 
forces,  from  one  of  which  a  shot  was  thrown  into  the  citadel  and  caused 
its  immediate  sun*ender.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  result 
of  ti'eachery.  In  riding  out  once  during  my  stay,  with  a  Russian  gen- 
tleman of  rank,  the  children  in  the  streets  called  us  Russ  (in  Constan- 
tinople they  would  have  said  Mascmo)  as  an  appellation  of  opprobrium, 
and  this  he  said,  was  because  many  of  the  children  were  doubtless  the 
offspring  of  the  Russian  soldiers ;  an  assertion  allowing  little  for  the 
virtue  of  the  females  of  Erzeroom. 

I  visited  several  small  circular  edifices,  constructed  of  stone  and  brick, 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  city,  of  one  room,  and  roofed  over  with 
flat  tiles,  supposed  by  some  to  be  of  Armenian  origin,  and  dating  from 
the  period  when  the  Kings  of  Armenia  reigned  over  this  part  of  Asia. 
I  imagine  they  are  of  less  remote  origin,  and  to  have  been  constructed 
by  some  of  the  Tartar  chie&  who  conquered  this  coimtrv  in  the  earlier 
years  of  Mohammedanism,  say  the  eleventh  century  of  the  Christian 
Circular  iii  form,  with  conical  roo&,  but  one  entrance,  and  this 
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&cmg  the  south-west,  they  are  conspicuous  objects,  and  their  number 
induces  the  traveller  to  speculate  on  their  probable  design*  On  one, 
in  the  city,  I  discovered  an  Arabic  inscription  in  the  Cufick  character, 
(odQ  used  in  the  early  years  of  Islamism,  and  invented  at  the  town  of 
Cufa,)  but  so  situated  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  decypher  it. 
On  another  part  of  the  wall  I  remarked  a  modem  Turkish  inscription, 
mentioning  the  name,  etc.,  of  a  deceased  Mussulman,  whose  remains 
occupy  the  interior  of  the  building.  While  speaking  of  antiquities, 
I  will  add,  that  I  visited  what  are  considered  the  only  important  ones 
of  the  place,  situated  within  the  walls  of  the  fortress  or  citadel,  called 
'  Tchifteh  Minaret,'  or  the  '  Pair  of  Minarets.'  It  was  one  day,  on 
visiting  the  younger  Governor,  that  I  asked  his  permission  to  visit 
them,  a  &vor  at  once  granted,  though  they  al*e  now  used  as  military 
dep6ts.  A  cavass  was  sent  with  me  to  have  them  opened,  the  key  was 
mislaid,  and  before  it  was  found  I  had  abundant  leisure  to  examine 
their  exterior ;  which  by  the  way  is  curious  enough.  On  each  side 
of  the  entrance  are  the  basements  of  the  two  minarets,  (an  arabic  word 
meaning  the  'place  of  light')  of  rich  marble,  somewhat  mutilated, 
wrought  in  the  Saracenic  style ;  on  each  are  carved  a  lai^e  two-headed 
eagle,  supported  by  plumes  of  feathers  springing  out  of  a  crescent, 
and  under  this,  at  each  side,  the  head  and  neck  of  a  dragon.  The  ar- 
chitecture of  the  basis  is  very  solid  and  well  united ;  and  above  them 
the  remainder  of  the  minarets  are  colored  with  glazed  bricks,  deeply 
fluted,  such  as  I  have  been  induced  in  the  East  to  believe  are  of  Per- 
sian work.  The  bright  blue  color  of  the  bricks  strike  upoti  the  at- 
tention, and  render  them  objects  of  interest  On  entering  the  portal, 
I  was  ushered  into  a  court-yard,  paved ;  on  each  side  of  it,  some  forty 
paces  in  depth,  are  apartments  in  a  style  similar  to  that  of  the  minarets, 
now  filled  up  with  rubbish,  and  badly  preserved  fire-arms,  which  pre- 
vented me  from  entertaining  any  desire  to  penetrate  into  them.  Pre- 
vious to  the  arrival  of  the  Russians,  these  apartments  are  said  to  have 
contained  numerous  objects  of  ancient  armor,  which  they  transferred 
to  their  own  capital.  Opposite  the  entrance  is  a  mosk,  said  to  contain 
the  remains  of  Shatonicn,  SuMn  of  Ir&n,  by  whom  it  is  supposed  the 
mosk  was  erected  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Some  suppose  that  the 
Minarehs  and  the  buildings  around  them,  now  much  dilapidated 
and  unclean,  were  originally  used  as  places  of  christian  worship,  and 
were  erected  by  the  Armenians.  Sudi  changes  are  not  of  unfrequent 
occurrence  in  die  East,  whenever  the  houses  of  God  are  made  to  feel 
the  reverses  of  war,  and  to  undergo  the  same  vicissitudes  as  any  oth^r. 
At  ancient  Assos,  where  St  Paul  and  his  companions  stopped  on  their 
way  from  Macedonia  to  Syria,  I  remember  seeing  a  smsdl  temple  ori- 
ginally erected  for  heathen  purposes ;  then,  on  the  spread  of  Christi- 
anity, converted  into  a  church  of  the  Grreeks ;  then,  on  the  countnr 
being  subjugated  by  the  Turks,  reduced  to  an  Islam  Mosk  or  Mesjia, 
and  now  abandoned  for  a  more  modem  building,  built  close  by,*for  the 
namas  of  the  '  faithful.'  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  '  Tchifleh 
Minarehs'  are  of  comparatively  modem  construction ;  perhaps  of  the 
times  of  Alp  Arslan,  or  his  immediate  successors.  It  is  known  that 
they  destroyed  a  great  many  christian  churches,  and  had  this  existed 
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it  would  have  probably  met  with  the  same  fate.  I  visited  the  same 
day  the  modem  Armenian  church,  which  has  also  alongside  of  it  a 
small  building  of  very  ancient  structure,  which  from  its  insignificancy 
has  been  permitted  to  live  through  the  several  revolutions  which  have 
occurred  in  this  part  of  the  East.  It  reminded  me  of  the  form  of  the 
Swiss  chelets,  low  and  sharp-roofed,  so  shaped  that  when  the  heavy 
snows  which  fall  in  either  region  descend,  they  find  no  resting-place. 
It  is  an  ill-constructed  building,  well  suited  to  remind  us  of  &e  dark 
ages,  of  stone  and  massive.  The  recently  built  church  of  the  Anne- 
man  (non-papistic)  community  of  the  city,  is  large  and  spacious,  and 
well  divided  and  ornamented  in  the  interior ;  but  was  still  in  an  un- 
finished state.  The  venerable  bishop,  who  has  apartments  within  the 
enceinte  of  the  church,  invited  me  into  them,  and  offered  the  usual 
civilities  of  pipes  and  coffee.  The  Armenians  are  much  attached  to 
their  faith,  I  may  say  church,  and  as  among  the  Greeks  of  the  East, 
the  blind  devotion  which  they  entertain  for  its  tenets  and  superstitions 
has  suited  them  in  their  *  days  of  ignorance,'  prevented  Uxem  torn 
fKlling  into  schisms,  of  adopting  thjB  more  honored  religion  of  Mahom- 
med ;  without  this  devotion  few  would  now  be  christians ;  persecutioii 
would  have  made  them  less  conscientious,  and  in  the  aosence  of  a 
spiritual  religion,  theirs  of  external  forms,  suitable  to  their  condition 
and  capacity,  has  held  them  together.  This  is  not  easily  appreciated 
or  approved  of  in  countries  of  more  favored  political  ana  religious 
liberty,  but  I  think  comes  naturally  to  the  mind  of  one  travellmg  or 
residing  in  the  yet  dark  lands  of  Mussulman  rulers. 

During  my  stay  at  Erzeroom  I  made  two  excursions  which  gave 
me  very  great  pleasure,  and  of  which  I  retain  very  agreeable  remem- 
brance :  die*  one,  to  shoot  snipe  and  ducks  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  the  other,  a  visit  to  the  summit  of  the  highest  mountain 
peak  behind  the  city,  from  whence  I  enjoyed  the  most  distant  and 
grand  view  I  ever  have  beheld,  and  saw  the  lofty  pile  of  Mount  Ararat. 
Some  young  gentlemen  attached  to  the  British  consulate  of  the  citj 
kindly  invited  me  to  accompany  them  in  a  two-wheeled  vehicle  (the  only 
one  in  the  place,)  to  the  river,  where  large  quantities  of  the  game  afore- 
mentioned are  found.  I  wa§  happy  to  accept  their  offer,  more  for  the 
purpose  of  being  able  to  say  that  I  had  shot  game  on  the  Euphrates 
th|in  any  other.  So  after  an  early  breakfast,  we  drove  out  of  the  town 
at  a  speedy  pace,  and  ov^  the  plain,  passing  through  the  Armenian 
villages,  down  to  the  *  gr^t  riv^r.'  The  peasants  were  already  up 
and  at  work,  threshing  out  their  grain,  and  I  saw  a  sight  which  proba- 
bly is  only  to  be  seen  m  this  part  of  the  world ;.  viz.,  a  woman  holding 
an  infant  in  her  left  arm,  driving  the  yoke  of  oxen  which  pulled  over 
the  grain  the  fiinted  sledge  which,  pressing  on  the  straw,  threshed  out 
its  grains.  It  struck  me  at  the  moment  as  being  a  remarkable  evidence 
of  the  absence  of  civilization ;  which  word  may  be  defined  by  sup- 
posing the  gentler  sex  to  be  its  representative,  and  their  condioon  as 
the  index  of  its  state,  and  this  too  in  all  lands.  Christian  and  Islam. 
Perhaps  the  impression  which  it  made  upon  me  at  the  time  was  die 
more  profound,  from  the  idea  which  I  entertained  of  Eden  having 
once  been  this  very  spot ;  that  here  Eve  had  lived  in  the  enjoyment 
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of  what  must  have  been  woman's  original  condition,  viz.,  absence  from 
all  labor,  indnstrial  as  well  as  progenitive ;  and  here  I  behold  a  striking 
evidence  of  her  change.  To  a  citizen  or  subject  of  a  free  and  en- 
lightened government  of  Christian  Europe,  the  debased  and  oppressed 
condition  of  the  Christians  of  the  East  is  a  matter  of  pain  ;  their  con- 
timiance  in  Mussulman  bondage  is  a  dishonor  to  the  monarchs  of  Eti- 
rope,  especially  to  those  who  pride  themselves  upon  such  a  title  as 
*  Defender  of  the  Faith,'  etc.,  and  while  I  would  hesitate  to  interfere 
in  their  modes  of  worship,  I  would  cheerfully  advocate  a  pilgrimage 
throughout  the  world,  and  inspire  it  with  spirit  to  release  them  &om 
political  thraldom.  Sudden  changes,  political  and  religious,  or  revo- 
IndonSy  truly  are  not  advisable,  but  an  amelioration  might  be  intro- 
duced without  any  apprehension  of  anarchy,  civil  or  religious,  for  this 
perhaps  would  be  the  better  part 
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Fot.l  many  a  year  hath  paaii'd,  love, 

Since  we  were  in  onr  prime, 
And  full  many  a  change  they  *ve  wrought,  love, 

Since  that  bright,  golden  time : 
And  there  are  wrinkiea  on  that  brow,  love. 

That  then  was  fair  as  snow. 
On  the  day  we  two  were  wedded,  love, 

A  long  time  ago ! 


How  bright  the  flowers  did  bloom  then,  lore. 

How  sweet  the  birds  did  sing! 
And  the  sky  how  bine  and  sunny,  lovoi 

Then  m  life's  eariy  spring! 
And  our  hearts  how  light  were  they,  love. 

With  joy  they  did  overflow. 
On  the  day  we  two  were  wedded,  love* 

A  long  time  ago ! 


Though  many  changes  ieO  as,  love. 

Long  years  have  paas'd  away. 
Yet  those  bright  and  hi^ipy  houm,  love. 

Seem  but  as  yesterday ; 
And  though  my  locks  of  raven,  love. 

And  thme  of  sunny  gold. 
White  With  the  flost  of  yeats  now,  love. 

Tell  w  that  we  are  old. 
Yet  our  hearU  are  young  as  ever,  love, 

With  love  as  wannly  glow 
As  on  the  day  we  two  were  wedded,  love, 

Alengtimeago! 


VOL.  xzzr. 
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TABLE     AESTHETICS. 

I  AM  going  to  write  on  a  most  important  subject,  one  which  con- 
cerns all  classes  and  conditions  of  men  every  day  of  their  lives,  and 
has  a  direct  influence  on  very  weighty  public  and  private  affairs;  which 
is  intimately  associated  with  ideas  of  joy  and  comfort  and  strength; 
three  most  pleasant  things.  It  is  the  art,  science  and  mystery  of  those 
acts  which  the  Transcendentalists  call '  appit^priating  to  one's  self  a 
portion  of  the  outer  world  ;'  in  plain  English,  bi*eakfasting  and  dining 
with  their  incidents  and  accessories ;  what  for  want  of  a  better  term, 
I  call  table-asthetics. 

Now  I  am  well  aware  at  the  outset,  that  many  very  worthy  personsy 
either  from  defective  education  and  want  of  opportunity  to  know  bet- 
ter, or  from  inconsiderate  conformity  with  those  about  them,  (a  common 
American  fault,)  or  from  want  of  accurate  discrimination,  confound- 
ing things  which  have  some  resemblance  (another  very  common  fault 
of  our  beloved  countrymen)  will  consider  my  purpose  in  this  essay 
frivolous  at  best,  if  not  absolutely  mischievous.  So,  as  it  is  always 
well  to  clear  the  ground  for  a  fair  start,  our  preliminary  step  will  be 
to  hoar  what  they  have  to  say,  and  then  endeavor  to  enlighten  them 
a  little. 

'  The  art  of  eating  and  drinking  !'  cries  one.  '  Animal  propenn- 
ties  !  sensual !  making  a  beast  of  one's  self!  Digging  his  grave  widi 
his  teeth !'  and  much  more  in  the  same  strain. 

Hold  hard,  my  friend,  and  do  n't  talk  rubbish*  Do  you  mean  to  in- 
sinuate that  table-sestheticism  and  gluttony  are  convertible  terms  t 
If  so,  you  might  just  as  well  say  that  every  man  who  goes  to  see  the 
Venus  de  Medicis  is  a  profligate.  The  very  reverse  is  true  in  most 
cases.  It  is  notorious  that  the  most  barbarous  nations,  those  among 
whom  table-aesthetics,  as  well  as  all  other  arts,  have  made  the  least  pro- 
gress, are  the  most  voracious  feeders.  The  man  who  eats  knowingly, 
generally  eats  at  least  one-fourth  less  than  the  average  of  those  who 
eat  at  random.  He  seldom  exceeds  two  meals  a  day  and  one  of  those 
not  a  hearty  one.  For  my  own  part  I  would  wager  that  if  the  readers 
who  are  tempted  to  turn  up  a  n-ugal  and  virtuous  nose  at  the  title  c£ 
this  paper  were  put  upon  my  daily  diet  by  way  of  regimen,  the  ma- 
jority would  cry  out  for  a  change,  and  confess  diemselves  half-starved 
m  less  tlian  a  fortnighL  And  on  the  score  of  health,  worthy  Cato,  let 
me  tell  you  that  you  are  sadly  mistaken.  It  is  not  the  man  who,  tdter 
the  toil  and  bustle  of  the  day  are  over,  leisurely  iiefreshes  himself  wi& 
a  dainty  and  judicious  repast,  irrigated  with  a  moderate  supply  of  the 
generous  kuix  LycBus,  and  then  reposes  over  his  book  or  m  pleasant 
conversation  to  digest  it ;  it  is  not  he  who  is  bUious  and  dyspeptic.  No, 
it  is  the  man  who  at  the  unnatural  and  barbarous  hour  of  one  p.  m., 
pitches  into  himself  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  provender  indiscrimi- 
nately for  fifteen  minutes,  and  in  flfleen  more  is  at  his  business  agaia. 
As  to  the  intellectual  side  of  the  question,  there  are  doubtless  extra- 
ordinary occasions  when  a  man  has  to  get  through  a  certain  amoont 
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of  head-work  in  a  limited  time,  and  is  obliged  to  live  like  a  hermit  in 
order  to  keep  his  brain  cieai^  Most  persons  have  had  some  such  ex- 
periences. I  remember  a  period  of  three  weeks  during  which  I 
would  willingly  have  dispensed  with  eating  altogether,  and  did  only 
take  just  enough  to  support  the  system.  But  this  corresponds  to  the 
training  of  the  pedestrian  or  the  jockey,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to 
undergo  a  preternatural  amount  of  bodily  exertion ;  and  the  one  is 
no  more  the  normal  state  and  habitual  system  of  diet,  than  the  other 
is  of  exercise.  All  the  genial  and  natural  products  of  a  man's  intel- 
lect, the  happiest  spontaneous  effusions  of  his  fancy  and  imagination, 
proceed  from  a  well-nourished  frame.  Satur  est  quum  dicit  Horatius, 
Eva! 

As  to  the  expense  too,  the  argument  in  many  cases  makes  all  the 
other  way.  Economy,  not  a  niggardly  parsimony,  but  a  sensible  and 
prudent  economy,  enters  into  the  calculations  of  the  SBSthedc.  Good 
taste  abhors  excessive  provision,  and  good  edibles  are  naturally  less 
prone  to  be  wasted  than  bad  ones.*  A  clever  French  cook  will  make 
np  nearly  the  difference  in  his  wages  by  saving  the  ^el  which  would 
have  been  unprofitably  expended  by  an  Irish  ignoramus,  or  ignarama, 
88  I  once  heard  a  learned  Boston  lady  call  it  It  is  well  known  by 
those  versed  in  military  affairs,  that  a  French  regiment  will  subsist 
comfortably  on  rations  which  would  drive  an  English  regiment  to 
mutiny,  not  because  the  French  do  not  require  as  much  nourishment 
as  the  English,  whatever  their  novelists  and  dramatists  may  represent 
to  the  contrary,  but  because  their  superior  skill  in  cookery  enables 
them  to  make  a  given  amount  of  animal  matter  go  further.  Let  it 
be  allowed,  however,  that  aesthetic  habitudes  do  involve  more  outl^ 
of  capital  than  a  rude  and  hap-hazard  way  of  supporting  nature,  it 
remains  to  be  asked  whether  the  advantages  procured  by  them  do  not 
justify  the  additional  expense.  And  this  will  be  better  considered  in 
connection  with  the  third  objection  which  may  be  supposed,  viz.,  that 
the  pursuit  is  a  frivolous  one  and  not  worthy  the  tmie  and  trouble 
which  it  requires. 

Now  if  man  be  a  social  animal  (as  we  have  the  highest  authority 
for  asserting  that  he  is)  and  if  table-aesthedcism  promotes  sociability, 
then  in  trud^  is  it  no  unimportant  matter.  A  good  dinner  is  the  parent 
of  good  feeling,  peace  with  one's-self  and  with  the  world,  benevo- 
lence and  liberality.  Wherefore  the  charitable  societies  of  Kngland 
do  wisely  give  dinners,  knowing  that  the  purse  is  more  open  after  a 
sumptuous  banquet  On  the  other  hand,  what  mortification,  discom- 
fi)rt  and  misanthropy  result  from  a  bad  dinner !  What  an  awful  in- 
fliction it  is  to  be  asked  to  partake  in  suffering  one  !  And  to  say  that 
any  man  with  the  requisite  means  can  provide  the  needful  by  merely 
giving  orders  to  his  cook,  confectioner  and  wine-merchant,  is  absurd; 
lor  in  the  first  place,  it  requires  aesthetic  discernment  to  choose  the 
cook,  the  confectioner  and  the  wine-merchant     Moreover,  we  have 

*  In  the  hall  of  a  New-England  college  where  I  pretended  M  ent  some  twelre  yean  ago,  the 
expense  of  what  waa  waa  waated  would  have  kept  a  decent  table.  The  studenta  uied  to  gquan^ 
der  tlieir  aoppUM  In  Tery  apite,  they  were  §o  bad. 
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observed  that  one  part  of  the  science  is  to  manage  your  means  and 
make  the  most  of  your  resources,  so  that  one  instructed  can  gpre  an 
agreeable  banquet  at  the  expense  which  would  procure  but  a  sorry 
set-out  in  the  hands  of  the  uninitiated.  The  truth  is  that  table-essthe* 
ticism  is  a  branch  of  the  fine  arts,  a  subordinate  one  indeed,  but  occu- 
pying its  distinct  and  appropriate  place ;  and  you  will  generally  find 
that  the  man  who  has  a  good  taste  in  poetry,  painting  and  music,  will 
also  have  a  good  taste  in  all  things  peitaining  to  the  management  c^ 
the  table.  There  are  some  people  who  think  all  the  fine  arts  wicked, 
and  incentives  to  bad  passions  ;  and  others  who,  having  no  perception 
of  the  beautiful,  think  them  expensive  follies,  and  take  credit  to  ^em- 
selves  for  their  insensibility,  like  Mr.  Chief-Engineer  Jervis,  who 
makes  a  merit  of  de&cing  and  disfiguring  the  most  beautiful  river  in 
the  world.  And  there  are  men  whose  palates  are  naturally  blunt,  and 
to  whom  it  makes  not  the  slightest  difference  what  they  taste  or  im- 
bibe, just  as  there  are  others  again  who  would  as  lief  talk  to  an  ugly 
woman  as  to  a  handsome  one ;  but  you,  reader  mine,  are  not  of  that  soit, 
I  trust,  nor  happily  are  the  majority  of  mankind,  even  in  this  utilita- 
rian age.  Still  even  these  people  may  be  led  to  see  the  excellency 
of  table-aestheticism,  if  they  will  look  at  the  power  it  confers  on  a 
master  of  it  in  society.  What  gives  a  man  prestige  and  personal  poptK- 
larity,  what  softens  criticism  and  wins  partisans  like  being  an  irre- 
proachable Amphitryon  %  No  observant  man  can  doubt  that  the  Boa- 
ton  literati  owe  a  great  part  of  their  reputation  and  influence  to  the 
fact  of  their  understanding  table-asstheticB  and  habitually  giving  cor- 
rect little  banquets  to  each  other  and  to  casual  visiters.  I  do  n't  think 
any  one  who  ever  dined  with  Shortbodt  could  set  himself  down  se- 
riously to  inquire  whether  the  metaphors  in  Diabolinb  will  hold 
water,  and  whether  Trochaic  Tetrameter  Acatalectic  is  a  natural  and 
suitable  metre  in  English  or  not  What  weapon  so  powerful  in  the 
hands  of  a  diplomatist  as  a  comme-ilfatU  entertainment  1  Hence  the 
Russians,  whose  diplomatic  superiority  is  well  known,  give  their  min- 
isters unlimited  supplies  that  they  may  *  hang  out'  (pardcm  the  vul- 
garity of  the  expression,  as  Jeames  says)  without  limit  What  keeps 
a  political  association  together  like  good  eating  and  drinking  )  There 
was  a  striking  instance  of  this  some  years  ago  in  the  English  parlia- 
ment, whei'e  thirty  radical  members  voted  together  in  a  body  so  Ions 
as  two  of  their  number  (Molesworth  and  Leader)  supplied  the  bcMid 
of  union  in  the  shape  of  dinners.  When  the  dinners  stopped  the 
unanimity  stopped  also.  Were  I  ever  to  become  a  politician  (/^^  yivovio) 
I  should,  as  Uie  very  first  step  import  a  first-rate  artiUe  from  Paris. 
A  friend  who,  like  Ulysses,  had  seen  the  cities  and  ascertained  the 
dispositions  of  many  men,  made  a  remark  the  other  day  in  connection 
widi  this  point,  which  struck  me  as  proceeding  from  a  philosophic  mind. 
'  Why,'  said  he,  *  do  the  good  people  of  Boston  fret  about  the  way 
things  go  on  in  Washington,  and  complain  of  the  national  polities  1 
What 's  the  use  of  slanging  the  Presiaent  and  passing  resolutions  t 
There  is  a  far  more  nafural  and  efficacious  remedy  open  to  them. 
Let  them  send  down  to  the  capital  (by  subscription  or  ouerwise)  one 
of  their  most  aesthetic  men ;  let  him  build  an  elegant  house,  give  ele- 
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gant  parties,  and  induct  the  western  and  south-western  members  into 
the  refinements  of  civilization  and  especially  of  cookery.  My  life  for 
it,  they  would  do  more  in  that  way  than  by  all  the  speeches  that  ever 
were  made  in  Faneuil-Hall,  even  diough  the  god-like  Daniel  were  one 
of  the  speakers.  And  the  god«lil^e  would  say  so  himsell^  for  he  under- 
stands uie  value  of  table-ssthetics.' 

Such  was  the  substance  of  my  friend's  remarks,  and  I  commend 
them  to  the  attention  of  those  whom  they  most  concern,  as  well  worthy 
to  be  pondered  upon. 

There  are  some  things  connected  with  table  matters,  such  as  carv- 
ing,* making*  salad,  telling  good  wine  from  bad,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  which  a  gentleman's  education  cannot  be  said  to  be  complete, 
and  the  subject  generally  I  consider  an  essential  part  of  education ; 
very  much  more  so  than  dancing,  which  some  people  consider  the 
aine  qua  non^  for  every  one  does  not  dance,  and  it  is  possible  to  live 
very  happily  without  dancing,  whereas  every  one  eats  and  drinks,  and 
few  people  can  live  well  wi£out  eating  well ;  infinitely  more  so  than 
that  stump  oratory,  the  acquisition  of  which  seems  to  be  the  great 
object  of  half  our  young  men,  and  v^hich  only  renders  them  nuisances 
in  conversation,  and  mskes  true  oratory  at  a  discount  from  the  num- 
ber of  parodies  upon  it. 

The  above  reflections,  and  many  more  of  a  tike  sort,  were  recently 
suggested  to  me  with  peculiar  force  by  the  perusal  of  a  table  classic, 
BbilIlat-Savarxn's  Fhysiologiede  Gout,  Although  in  the  twenty-odd 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  its  publication  many  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  art  of  which  it  treats,  it  has  still  a  right  to  be 
considered  one  of  the  standard  works  on  table-aesthetics.  Whether 
it  has  ever  been  translated  into  English  or  not  I  will  not  undertake  to 
eav ;  but  if  there  is  a  translation  in  our  vernacular,  I  have  never  met 
with  it ;  and  at  any  rate,  the  book  is  not  very  well  known  among 
Anglo-Saxons.  Brill  at  Savarin  was  an  advocate,  and  afterward  a 
judge  of  the  Cour  de  Cassation.  Proscribed  in  the  Revolution,  he 
took  ref^ige  fii-st  in  Switzerland  and  then  in  America.  In  our  good 
city  of  Gotham  he  passed  two  years,  supporting  himself  as  a  musi* 
cian  and  a  teacher,  and  gaining  popularity,  as  he  says  himself,  by 
taking  care  not  to  appear  cleverer  (v^ avoir  plus  d'espritj  than  the 
Americans.  Condescending  Gaul !  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  such 
self-sacrificing  modesty  met  with  its  reward.  Better  days  dawned  at 
home ;  he  was  restored  to  his  old  post  of  judge,  and  for  the  last 
twenty-$ve  years  of  his  life  lived  on  the  fat  of  die  land.  His  great 
work, '  The  Physiology  of  Taste,  or  Transcendental  Gastronomy,'  of 
which  I  shall  try  to  give  the  benevolent  leader  some  general  idea, 
was  first  published  in  1825,  just  before  his  decease.  By  way  of  pro- 
legomena to  the  book  we  have  twenty  Jundamental  axioms,  some  of 

*  I  KXHTioif  carving  particularly,  being  evrry  day  painiully  reminded  of  the  defects  of  my 
early  education  in  thia  point  It  it  a  natoral  consequence  of  the  syetem  practised  at  moat  of  oar 
colleges  of  cramming  the  studenta  into  an  uncomfortable  hall,  and  feeding  them  on  the  coaraeat 
fare,  that  they  should  contract  a  pernicious  and  not  easily  eradicated  habit  of  scarifying  and  map- 
gUng  dishes  without  care  or  decency.  On  thia  theme  alone  a  treatise  might  be  written.  Bad 
fare  naturaOg  and  imetkiMflndueeiadUrttpectfor  Ikt  table  and  a  neglectof  HeprvprieUm. 
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the  most  important  of  which  I  proceed  to  transcribe,  with  such  com- 
ments as  naturally  present  themselves. 

'  2.  Animals  feed,  man  eats  ;  it  takes  a  clever  man  to  know  how  to 
eat.' 

Accoitiingly,  we  hear  the  most  unaesthetic  and  unrefined  persons 
calling  their  dinners,  etc.,  Jood.  The  word  is  awfully  prevalent  in 
Connecticut.  The  tutors  at  Yale  used  to  talk  about  Jood  till  they 
made  me  sick.  And  that  nuisance  of  modem  English  society,  the 
'  fast  man,'  who  is  always  very  much  of  a  Goth  in  his  eating  as  well 
as  his  dress,  never  says  that  he  is  going  to  a  dinner  or  a  supper  at  so- 
and-so's,  but  to  a  *  feed'  at  so-and-so's ;  and  certainly  the  expression 
is  appropriate  enough  for  such  donkeys. 

'  3.  The  destiny  of  nations  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  nourished.' 

This  is  illustrated  in  the  body  of  the  work  itself,  where  the  author 
says :  '  In  the  state  of  society  at  which  we  have  now  arrived  it  is  difii- 
cult  to  imagine  a  people  living  exclusively  on  bread  and  vegetables. 
Such  a  nation,  did  it  exist,  would  infallibly  be  subjugated  by  carnivo- 
rous invaders,  as  the  Hindoos  have  been  successively  the  prey  of 
whoever  has  chosen  to  attack  them.'  The  inferiority  in  warlike 
prowess  of  the  abstemious  Spaniaids  and  Italians  to  the  more  sub- 
stantially nourished  French,  Germans  and  English,  is  notorious. 
And  the  Mexicans — poor  mortals! — who  live  on  Jrijoles  and  tortU- 
las,  are  ridden  over  rough-shod  by  our  beef  and  venison-fed  soldiery. 
Apart  from  mere  physical  capacity,  we  can  trace  many  of  the  men- 
tal characteristics  of  different  nations  to  their  different  meats,  beve- 
rages and  condiments.  The  influence  of  beer  and  tobacco  on  the 
German  mind — the  stolid  acquiescence  in  the  present  and  dogged 
conservatism  induced  by  the  former,  the  mistiness  of  speculation  fos- 
tered by  the  latter,  are  self-evident.  The  national  light  wines  and 
indispensable  coffee  point  to  several  elements  of  the  French  charac- 
ter ;  and  it  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  the  windy  loquacity  and 
speech-making  propensities  of  a  certain  class  of  our  countrymen  are 
distinctly  referable  to  their  lai*ge  consumption  of  cold  water. 

*  4.  Tell  me  what  you  eat,  and  I  will  tell  you  who  you  are.' 

In  compliance  with  and  as  a  test  of  this  philosophic  dictum,  I 
offer  the  following  problem :  Given,  a  gentleman  whose  favorite 
viands  are  *  Anguilles  a  la  Tartare,'  '  Dindon  dessose'  and  '  Beignets 
de  Pommes,'  (which  being  interpreted,  are  fried-eels  with  mustard- 
sauce,  boned-turkey  and  apple-fritters,)  and  whose  pet '  vanity'  in  the 
way  of  drink  is,  in  winter,  Mazanilla  sherry,  and  in  summer  dj^^  cham- 
pagne half  and  half  with  iced  water  :  required,  the  character  of  the 
individual. 

'  10.  Those  who  get  indigestions  [why  could  we  not  say,  whotmdi- 
gest  themselves?  —  a  felicitous  expression,  that  s'indigerent^'\  or  get 
drunk,  do  not  know  how  to  eat  or  drink.' 

Cf.  sis,  (as  the  classical  editors  say,)  our  remarks  ante  on  the  error 
of  confounding  table -sestheticism  with  gluttony. 

'  14.  A  desseit  without  cheese  is  \\ke  a  belle  who  hsB  lost  an  eye.' 

Various  nations  employ  cheese  in  very  various  ways.     The  Itafian 
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takes  it  in  soup,  and  with  the  national  minestra  of  macaroni  or  yer- 
micelli  it  is  a  great  improvement ;  but  with  any  other  kind  of  soup, 
detestable.  The  Frenchman  serves  it  at  the  other  end  of  his  dinner, 
among  the  fruit  and  the  bon-bons.  The  Englishman  eats  it— often 
accompanied  by  salad — between  the  meats  and  the  pastry;  and 
with  a  very  large  number  of  Englishmen  it  supplies  the  place  of 
pastry  or  dessert  altogether ;  cheese  being  to  John  Bull  what  pie  is 
to  Brother  Jonathan.  With  us  '  crackers  and  cheese'  are  the  ordi- 
nary tavern  and  steamboat  lunch,  and  you  may  also  see  the  travelling 
public  devouring  much  cheese  at  tea,  along  with  smoked  beef,  cake 
and  preserves — awful  catachreais  of  eatables !  I  saw  with  my  own 
eyes  a  man  do  this  who  was  then  in  the  legislature,  and  has  since 
gone  abroad  on  a  diplomatic  mission.  I  hope  he  will  leani  better  in 
Europe.  On  our  dinner-tables  cheese  is  seldom  seen,  the  national 
taste  being  decidedly  in  favor  of  closing  with  a  variety  of  sweets ; 
and  as  a  general  rule,  our  custom  seems  preferable ;  yet  there  are 
some  occasions  when  cheese  makes  the  most  appropriate  termina- 
tion ;  for  instance,  when  you  drink  hock.  I  said,  when  ;  for  on  more 
accounts  than  one,  hock  is  not  to  be  drunk  every  day.  At  such  a 
time  you  cannot  do  better  than  follow  the  example  of  my  venerated 
aesthetic  friend  '  John  Waters,'  and  let  your  roti  be  succeeded  by 
nothing  but  some  delicate  Neufchatel  with  exquisite  little  dry  biscuits 
and  the  finest  butter;  for  sweets  destroy  German  wine,  and  any 
sweets  except  fresh  fruit  and  those  indispensable  sponge  biscuits  fami- 
liarly denominated  finger-cakes,  are  detrimental  to  your  perception 
of  Bordeaux  and  Burgundy. 

'  16.  The  indispensable  quality  of  the  cook  is  punctuality  : 
it  should  also  be  that  of  the  6ue8t.' 

I  have  written  this  in  small-capitals.  Every  guest  and  every  host 
should  have  it  by  heart.  Of  the  two  a  deviation  from  punctusdity  is 
worse  on  the  host's  part,  as  being  less  remediable.  If  a  man  does  n't 
come  at  the  time  appointed,  you  have  always  the  resource  of  sitting 
down  without  him  ;  but  what  escape  is  there  for  the  unfortunates  who 
are  kept  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  the  drawing-room  hungry  and 
listless,  making  painful  endeavors  to  amuse  each  other,  and  looking 
anxiously  round  every  time  the  door  \&  opened  to  see  if  dinner  is  an- 
nounced 1  The  English  used  to  have  an  absurd  custom  of  under- 
standing the  time  of  dinner  as  two  hours  later  than  that  named  in  the 
invitation ;  e.  ^.,  if  you  were  asked  at  six,  the  company  assembled  at 
half-past  seven  and  sat  down  at  eight.  They  are  now  wiser,  and 
rarely  wait  more  than  fifteen  minutes  beyond  the  specified  time,* 
which  indeed  is  a  very  liberal  allowaticd^  five  for  difference  of 
watches,  five  for  accidents,  such  as  detention  in  the  road,  etc.,  and 
five  out  of  pure  grace.  The  Parisians  are  generally  punctual  to  the 
minute.  With  us  there  is  no  fixed  rule ;  some  hosts  are  punctual, 
and  some  not.     The  consequence  is  extreme  confiision,  for  a  corre- 


*  Of  conne  there  are  loine  exceptiooB  to  this  mle,  as  there  are  to  moat  mlaa.  Thva,  if  a 
commoner  expected  a  peer  to  dine  with  him,  honest  John's  inherent  flnnkeyism  would  pro- 
bably  make  him  wait  considerably  beyond  the  fifteen  minutes. 
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sponding  ancertainty  is  produced  on  thepart  of  the  guests ;  and  the 
results  are  frequently  very  awkward.  For  instance,  an  invited  one 
assists  with  extreme  punctuality  at  two  or  three  entertainmeniB  in 
the  beginning  of  a  season,  and  has  to  wait  three-quarters  of  an  boor 
at  each.  He  becomes  tired  of  the  fun,  and  on  the  next  invitation, 
should  he  have  any  business  on  hand,  says  to  himself:  '  There 's  no 
use  of  hun^'^ing,'  and  accordingly  arrives  perhaps  half  an  hour  after 
the  period  specified ;  but  this  tune  he  has  to  do  with  a  punctual  host, 
and  finds  to  his  confusion  that  the  soup  and  fish  are  already  despatched, 
or  what  is  worse,  that  the  dinner  is  waiting  far  him^  and  the  gaeets 
staring  at  him,  as  at  a  guilty  creature,  when  he  enters.  At  Washing- 
ton the  old  English  unpunctuality  is  the  rule ;  at  least  it  was  a  very 
few  years  ago.  You  were  asked  to  breakfast  at  ten,  and  on  arriving 
found  no  one  up  to  receive  you.  It  once  befell  me  to  be  invited  to 
dinner  at  the  '  White-House.'  The  card  of  invitation  named  an 
early  hour— half-past  five,  I  think.  For  fbrty  minutes  I  enjoyed  an 
uninterrupted  opportunity  of  examining  the  furniture  and  cakolating 
whether  ue  appropriations  made  for  it  were  extravagant  or  not  At 
ten  minutes  after  six  a  member  of  the  President's  family  made  his 
appearance ;  in  half  an  hour  more  the  company  beean  to  assemble, 
and  at  a  quarter  past  seven  we  sat  down  to  table.  M  ow  tins  was  of 
no  conseouence  in  the  case  of  a  nobody  like  myself  bat  the  very 
same  might  have  happened,  and  I  have  no  doubt  has  happened  moTD 
than  once,  to  some  foreigner  of  distinction.  All  delays  on  either 
side  are  bad.  Waiting  for  a  guest  spoils  the  dinner ;  waiting  for  a 
dinner  may  half-starve  the  guests.  It  makes  an  important  dirorence 
in  a  man's  morning  arrangements  whether  he  is  to  dine  at  five  or  at 
SQven,  as  in  the  latter  case  some  slight  mid-day  refreshment  is  ne- 
cessary.   Note  also  the  next  axiom. 

'  17.  To  wait  too  long  for  a  late  gtiett  is  a  want  of  rapeetfor  thm 
who  are  present,* 

The  lion  of  the  party  has  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right  to  be  wailed 
fer,  but  it  is  very  had  manners  in  him  to  avail  Mmself  of  the  privilege. 
Whenever  the  Osol  '  OUftnta  dtbfiar  'Mx^ytsg  shall  place  me  in  a  dinner- 
giving  position,  I  do  n't  intend  to  wait  for  any  one,  Uon  or  not. 

'  18.  He  who  receives  his  friends  vrithovt  giving  any  penonal  at- 
tention to  the  repast  which  is  prepared  for  them,  does  not  deserve  to 
have  friends.' 

'  19.  The  mistress  of  the  house  should  always  make  sore  that  the 
ooffee  is  perfect ;  and  the  master,  tiiat  the  liqueurs  are  of  the  best 
quality.' 

Alas !  with  us  it  would  often  puzzle  master  and  mistress  both  to 
make  sure  of  the  coffee.  It  is  astonidung  that  out  of  so  many  civi- 
lized countries  all  consuming  the  beverage  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, there  are  only  two  in  which  you  ordinaijW  and  habitually  get 
good  coffee ;  France,  to  wit,  and  Belgium.  The  French  seem  to 
have  a  pecuUar  genius  for  the  preparation  of  this  article.  Our  au- 
thor's receipt  is :  '  Pour  b6iling  water  upon  cofifeeplaced  in  a  silver 
or  china  vase  perforated  with  very  small  holes.  Take  this  first  de- 
coction, warm  it  up  to  the  boiling  point,  strain  it  again,  and  yon  have 
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9B  clear  and  good  coffee  as  can  be  made.'  I  used  to  dispense  with 
the  perforated  vessel,  and  consequently  with  the  first  straining ;  in- 
stead of  which  1  followed  the  ordinary  plan  of  mixing  an  egg  with 
the  grouild  coffee.  My  instructors  in  the  art  were  an  Englishman 
i^d  an  Ameiican,  who  in  this  way  made  as  good  coffee  as  I  ever 
drank  in  Paris  ;  but  I  never  could  come  up  to  their  mark,  except  on 
ft  few  lucky  days,  though  I  made  coffee  for  ravself  nearly  a  year ; 
which  confirms  me  in  the  belief  that  the  ait  is  bom  with  one.  But 
tirhile  thus  frankly  owning  my  deficiencies,  I  believe  myself  capable 
of  giving  some  not  altogether  useless  hints  on  the  subject.  The  first 
g^at  and  general  fkult  in  English  and  American  coffee-making  is, 
not  putting  in  enough  coffee.  At  hotels  universally,  and  at  private 
houses  generally,  there  is  one-half  or  two-thirds  too  much  water. 
The  next  great  and  common  error  is  over*roasting  the  berry,  which 
imparts  a  bitter  and  nauseous  flavor.  By  carefully  avoiding  these 
dangers,  you  may  make  very  palatable  coffee  without  its  being  quite 
clear,  though  of  course  comiplete  claridity  is  essential  to  its  perfection. 
The  coffee  should  b^  roasted  and  ground  just  hefare  it  is  used.  This 
is  one  great  secret  of  the  superiority  of  the  Parisian  article.  If  it 
be  too  much  trouble  to  prepare  the  coffee  every  day,  the  best  way  of 
keeping  it  is  after  it  is  made.  You  may  bottle  up  enough  for  a  week, 
(taking  care  to  cork  it  tight,)  and  warm  it  over  as  you  want  it  This 
sounds  strange,  but  I  have  tried  the  experiment  with  entire  success. 
The  remark  upon  liqueurs  is  worthy  of  attention.  Not  long  ago 
I  was  at  a  dinner  where  the  host  had  imprudently  lefl  the  care  of 
this  matter  to  the  butler;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  instead  of 
Maraschino  and  Ciira^oa,  we  were  presented  with — ^anisette  and 
cherry-bounce !  Not  that  cherry-bounce  is  by  any  means  a  despica- 
ble variety,  under  certain  circumstances,  but  it  is  not  exactly  what  you 
would  select  for  a  chasse-cqfe. 

The  English  are  very  ignoreint  of  the'  use  and  theory  of  coffee  ana 
Hqueurs.  You  will  see  an  Englishman'  take  two  large  cups  of  cof- 
fee, flooded  with  milk,  and  should  a  chasse  be  introduced — which  is 
not  generally  the  case — >he  will  make  no  scruple  of  tossing  off  two 
or  even  three  glasses.  Just  before  leaving  the  fast-anchored  isle,  I 
concentrated  my  sesthetic  resources  into  three  dinners  :  concdve  my 
dismay,' when  after  the  second  I  perceived  one  of  the  guests-^ a  young 
Eton^bred  Cantab,  but  quite  old  enough  to  have  known  better — seiz- 
ing my  last  bottle  of  Maraschino  and  drinking  it  as  if  it  were  table- 
claret  !  Fortunately  I  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  divert  his 
attention  by  throwing  some  champagne  in  his  way.  And  Lady 
Blessington,  who  must  have  seen  good  society  in  her  time,  talks  in  one 
of  her  novels  6f  a  nobleman  tossing  off  two  bumpers  of  Cura^oa. 

Th6  earlief  patt  of  M.  Brillait-Savarin's  first  volume  treats  chiefly 
of  matters  physiological  and  anatomical,  which  in  a  treatise  not  pro- 
fessedly scientific  may  as  well  be  passed  over.  The  third  of  his  chap-' 
ters,  or  '  meditations,'  as  he  calls  them,  comes  directly  to  gastronomy^ 
which  is  defined  as  '  ther  scientific  knowledge  of  all  that  relates  to' 
man  in  the  matter  of  nburishment  r  its  subject-matter  is  all  that  can 
be  eaten :  its  end  the  piies^rvation  of  the  species  by  the  best  possible 
VOL.  zzxi.  39 
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sustenance.'  He  then  shows  the  connection  of  gafitronomy  with 
other  sciences,  natural  history,  physics,  chemistry,  political  economy, 
etc.,  and  particularly  its  influence  in  promoting  the  intercouiise  of 
different  nations.  A  feast  knowingly  set  out  is  like  an  epitome  of 
the  world,  where  each  quarter  has  its  representatiyes.  Gastronomic 
knowledge  b  of  great  utility  to  all  classes,  but  especially  to  those  in 
easy  circumstances,  and  who  are  forced  by  their  position  to  give  fre- 
quent entertaiuments.  To  take  the  lowest  view  of  the  case,  it  saves 
tLem  from  being  pilfered  at  will  by  their  dependants.  In  illustration 
of  this  he  introduces,  as  liis  way  is,  an  appropriate  anecdote. 

'  The  Prince  de  Soubise  meant  to  give  a  ^te  one  day.  It  was  to 
close  with  a  supper,  the  bill-of-fare  of  which  he  demanded  to  see.  The 
maiti-e-d'hotel  appeared  at  his  bed-side  with  a  beautiful  bill,  beaded 
by  a  vignette,  and  the  first  article  which  the  prince  cast  eyes  on  was 

*  F}fiy  Aaww.'  *  Eh  ]  what,  Bertrand  !*  he  exclaimed,  *  are  you  mad  ! 
or  do  you  mean  to  treat  my  whole  regiment  %*  *  No,  my  lord ;  there 
will  only  appear  one  on  the  table,  but  the  remainder  is  no  less  neces- 
sary, for  my  espagnohj  my  blonds,  my  garnitures,  my *  'Ber- 
trand, you  are  cheating  me,  and  this  item  shall  not  be  allowed!' 

*  Ah  !  my  lord  !*  said  the  artiste^  keeping  his  temper  with  difficulty, 

*  you  do  n't  know  our  resources  !  Only  say  the  word,  and  these  fi%" 
hams,  which  ti'ouble  you  so,  shall  all  go  into  a  glass  vial  no  larger  than 
my  thumb.'  What  answer  could  be  made  to  so  positive  an  assertion  1 
The  Prince  smiled  and  submitted ;  the  item  was  allowed.' 

Next  come  some  remarks  on  the  appetite,  and  the  danger  of  dis- 
obeying its  calls.  To  illustrate  this,  there  is  a  most  awiul  story,  which 
I  cannot  detail  in  cold  blood.  That  any  man,  however  high  a  pub- 
lic ^nctionary  he  might  be,  should  leave  his  company ^our  hours  €md 
a  half  in  the  agonies  of  hunger  and  expectation  while  he  was  at  a 
cabinet  council,  seems  a  pitch  of  depravity  incredible  even  in  a 
Frenchman ;  and  that  the  company  should  have  waited  out  the  in- 
fliction without  pillaging  his  house,  or  setting  fire  to  it,  or  even 
adopting  the  extremely  lenient  course  of  walking  off  and  dining 
elsewhere,  seems  an  equally  praeter-Gallic  observance  of  those  coih 
venances  which  form  the  French  moral  code.  Afterward  we  liave 
some^  anecdotes  of  great  appetites,  derived  from  the  author's  personal 
observation ;  among  others  one  of  a  cure,  who  used  to  consume  in 
his  mid-day  meal  a  capon  and  a  leg  of  mutton,  not  to  mention  the 
trifling  accessories  of  soup,  salad  and  cheese.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  French  gigots  are  decidedly  diminutive,  and 
not  to  be  named  in  comparison  with  the  legs  which  English  clowns 
eat  for  wagers.  j 

The  next '  meditation'  is  on  the  respective  nourishment  and  other  I 

different  eflects  of  different  kinds  of  aliment.  One  remark  is  curious. 
That  an  icthyophagous  population  is  blessed  with  abundance  pf  in- 
fants is  generally  knovni ;  but  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that  the 
female  infants  preponderate  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  ten  to  one. 
Savarin's  inference  is  that  a  fish  diet  is  debilitating.  That  it  pro- 
duces leanness  there  is  little  doubt.    '  Jockeys,  in  toaitmg^  are  never 
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allowed  pudding  when  fish  is  to  be  had/  says  an  English  authority ; 
a  Quarterly  Reviewer,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  particular  dishes ;  first,  of  course,  soup, 
about  which  we  have  somewhat  to  say  by-and-by.  Then  the  houilli, 
that  ghost  of  meat,  which  French  economy  has  made  a  national  dish. 
Our  author  sees  that  it  is  a  great  mistake,  and  observes  with  pleasure 
that  it  has  been  banished  &om  the  best-conducted  tables,  and  re- 
placed by  fish.  This  was  in  1825.  At  present  there  is  little  danger 
of  encountering  houilli  at  a  Parisian  dinner.  The  national  introduc- 
tion of  fish  being  just  before  the  roast  instead  of  just  after  the  soup, 
a  complete  French  dinner  now  involves  ttco  courses  of  fish  at  these 
two  different  periods.  To  us  Anglo-Saxons,  fish  after  soup  seems  a 
natural  sequence ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  a  priori  reason  for  it, 
and  it  may  be  only  the  force  of  habit.  On  another  point  we  have  less 
hesitation  in  condemning  the  French  :  their  acceptance  of  cold  fish  ; 
which  in  any  shape  is  an  abomination.*  Indeed,  considering  the 
French  gastronomic  skill,  it  is  singular  that  they  admit  into  their  cata- 
logue of  edibles  three  of  the  most  insipid  viands :  bouilli,  cold  fish, 
and  veal.  The  last  may  be  tolerated  on  account  of  the  badness  of 
their  beef.  Good  beef  is  only  to  be  obtained  in  the  very  first  cafes 
of  Paris.  Even  at  private  houses  in  the  metropolis  it  is  generally 
detestably  tough.  As  to  their  mutton,  it  is  worse  than  ours ;  which 
is  saying  a  great  deal.  Indeed,  the  sheep  is  only  to  be  found  in  its 
perfection  in  the  British  isles ;  while,  in  spite  of  all  that  is  said  about 
'  the  roast-beef  of  Old  England,'  you  will  eet  on  an  average  of  hotels 
and  private  houses,  better  beef  in  our  Middle  States  than  in  Queen 
Victoria's  dominions.     But  I  am  running  miles  ahead  of  my  subject. 

The  observations  on  game  I  do  not  intend  to  remark  upon  or  quote 
from,  being  fully  persuaded  that  we  are  the  only  people  in  the  world 
who  know  how  to  cook  game.  The  English  keep  it  too  long  and 
the  French  do  it  too  much ;  added  to  which,  the  French  game  is  not 
so  good  as  ours,  to  begin  with.  Our  blacks  especially  have  a  natural 
talent  for  the  preparation  of  this  delicious  nutriment  And  being 
deeply  sensible  of  our  many  aesthetical  deficiencies,  I  take  an  honest 
pride  in  being  able  to  insist  on  this  superiority,  which  I  have  too 
often  seen,  heard  and  tasted  the  verification  of,  to  be  in  any  doubt 
about  it.  Never  did  I  meet  foreigner  so  prejudiced  as  to  resist  the 
argument  of  a  canvass-back. 

Our  author  alludes  to  the  practice  of  beginning  a  dinner  with 
oysters  as  an  ancient  custom,  which  had  become  disused  in  his  time. 
It  has  since  been  revived,  and  desei-ves  all  encouragement,  as  the 
very  best  way  of  preparing  for  your  repast,  however  delicate  a  soup 
you  may  have  in  prospect ;  ordy  do  nU  eat  ttoo  dozen^  or  even  one 
dozen.  Three  oysters  of  the  size  we  have  them,  or  six  like  the 
European  ones,  give  the  proper  whet.  To  this  rule  of  course  there 
are  individual  exceptions.    Oae  of  Brillat-Savarin's  friends  used  to 

*  Or  coiiTM  there  it  no  reference  here  to  anchoTj  in  Mayonnaise,  which  is  a  eondimau,  not 
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eat  thirty-two  dozen^  ( '  say  three  hundred  and  eighty  four/)  and  then 
was  just  ready  for  dinner. 

The  speculations  on  the  truffle  are  amusing.  Savarin  suspects 
that  the  reputation  of  this  famous  edible  is  owing  partly  to  its  rarity 
and  partly  to  what  he  learnedly  denominates  its  gene»iac  powers. 
But  give  whatever  weight  you  may  to  the  fact  of  its  being  an  exotic 
and  an  erotic,  it  must  be  confessed  to  impart  an  exquisite  flavor  to 
those  dishes  into  the  composition  of  which  it  enters,  though  nothing 
very  wonderful  in  itself  With  all  due  deference  to  the  great  autho- 
rities, and  the  general  opinion  the  other  way,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
dried  and  bottled  truffles  are  veri/  inferior  to  Uiose  freshly  dug.  I  have 
eaten  the  latter  at  Rome,  where  they  are  as  common  as  potatoes,  and 
could  not  detect  any  great  difference.  Talking  of  truffles  reminds 
one  of  mushrooms,  which  are  to  us  almost  as  great  a  rarity  as  truffles. 
Herein  we  are  much  to  blame  for  not  properly  cultivating  our  na- 
tional resources.  A  veiy  short  residence  in  England  or  France  will 
convince  any  one  of  the  importance  of  this  fungus  in  cookery,  and — it 
may  be  unfashionable,  reader,  but  I  never  attempt  to  disguise  my 
opinions — the  cook  who  has  plenty  of  good  mushrooms  at  command 
need  not,  me  judice,  much  regret  the  absence  of  truffles. 

Of  coffee  I  have  discouraed  already.  Chocolate  finds  great  favor 
with  our  author,  who  perhaps,  amid  his  well-merited  eulogiums,  slun 
over  rather  too  much  the  fact  that  with  some  people  it  promotes  bili- 
ousness. The  Spanish  preventive  against  this  is  to  follow  the  choco* 
late  with  a  glass  of  water.  On  this  account  the  beverage  is  not  so 
well  adapted  to  our  summers ;  but  in  winter  there  is  no  better  break- 
fast than  a  copious  cup  of  .chocolate  with  a  roll  or  some  dry  toast 
It  is  very  nourishing,  and  veiy  light  at  the  same  time.  Whether  a 
man  is  going  to  exercise  his  he^d  or  his  legs,  whether  he  means  to 
read,  write  or  walk,  or  particularly  if  he  is  going  to  travel,  there  is 
nothing  like  the  chocolate. 

Passing  over  some  more  *  meditations'  upon  'sugar,'  '  the  theory  of 
frying'  and  other  matters,  (for  one  is  obliged  to  omit  something,)  we 
come  to  the  important  subject  of  thirst,  which  naturally  leads  to  the 
means  of  appeasing  it.  Now,  having  said  some  things  already  which 
may  appear  rather  impudent,  I  an;t  going  to  say  one  which  certainly 
will  appear  so.  I  belieyp  M.  Brillat-Savarin  to  have  been  rather  a 
take-in  m  the  matter  of  drinks.  I  do  this,  not  because  he  holds  forth 
on  the  virtues  of  cau  sucrie,  as  a  beverage  *  refreshing,  wholesome, 
agreeable,  and  sometimes  salutary  as  a  remedy;'  for  the  French  pas- 
sion for  that  most  insipid  of  beverages  which  turns  the  stomach  or  an 
Anglo-Saxon,  is  an  inexplicable  idiosyncrasy,  which  must  be  put  into 
the  same  category  with  their  delight  in  veal.  No,  my  reasons  are 
first  that  he  says  comparatively  little  on  the  whole  subject ;  and  second, 
that  he  promulgates  this  as  one  of  his  fundamental  axioms. 

'  It  is  a  heresy  to  pretend  that  one  must  not  change  wines :  the 
tongue  becomes  saturated,  and  afler  the  third  glass  the  best  wine  ex- 
cites only  an  obtuse  sensation.' 

As  if  one  could  not  drink  four  consecutive  glasses  of  Latour  with- 
out wanting  to  cross  it  with  some  other  wine !     The  very  reverse  of 
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Brillat-Savarin'8  assertion  holds  good.  It  is  the  mixing  of  liquors, 
and  crossing  them  back  and  forward,  that  satiates  and  confuses  the 
palate,  and  moreover  it  is  the  surest  and  quickest  way  of  getting  drunk  ,- 
an  important  consideration.  Stick  to  one  wine  during  each  course. 
The  only  ivine  of  intervals,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  is 
champagne. 

The  most  sagacious  remarks  I  ever  met  with  in  the  use  of  cham- 
pagne are  to  be  found  in  Walker's  Original.  Walker  was  an  eccen- 
tric character,  but  he  had  some  very  correct  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
dinner-givings.  By  the  way,  did  you  ever  know  a  Walker  who  was 
not  an  original  in  some  way  or  other  ?  I  never  did.  The  eccentri- 
cities of  the  celebrated  Hook  ham,  (familiai'ly  called  Hookt,  and  re* 
lated  to  the  distinguished  Chinese  philosopher  How  Qua,1  are  too  well 
known  to  need  more  than  an  allusion.  And  this  reminds  me  of  a 
story  (I  do  n't  know  where  I  shall  get  to  with  all  these  digressions) 
relative  to  the  said  Hookhau  Walker.  It  was  once  my  good  for- 
tune to  dine  with  six  jolly  Englishmen,  among  whom  was  Romano.* 
Over  the  mahogany,  an  exciting  discussion  came  off  between  the 
Kum'un  and  another  of  the  company  suspected  of  being  a  mason. 
The  conversation  became  animated,  and  at  last  my  friend  was  tempted 
to  terminate  a  period  by  the  emphatic  and  sweeping  assertion  that 
*  Masonry  was  all  Walker !' 

Now  our  eighth  man  was  a  quiet  middle-aged  parson,  not  altogether 
at  home  iu  his  position,  fox  the  rest  of  us  thought  and  talked  rather  too 
fast  (in  the  natural  as  well  as  the  slang  sense  of  the  term)  for  him,  and 
he  did  not  always  perfectly  understand  the  subject  on  the  ta/jis.  Just 
after  {lomano  had  uttered  his  oracular  condemnation,  there  was  a 
momentary  pause,  when  our  clerical  friend,  bending  forward,  observed 
in  a  slightly  hesitating  tone,  '  I  undaratand  you  then  to  say  that  this 
author.  Walker,  whom  you  quote,  considers  Masonry  to  be  a  delu- 
sionV 

'  Just  so,' -responded  the  Rum'un,  sustaining  his  gravity  by  a  mighty 
effort,  while  the  remainder  of  us  stuffed  our  napkins  into  our  respec- 
tive mouths  in  very  imperfectly  suppressed  laughter. 

Well,  Walker  says  of  champagne,  that  to  go  round  with  it  only 
once  or  twice  (as  is  often  the  case  in  English  and  French  dinners  and 
sometimes  even  in  American  dinners,)  is  tantalizing  and  mere  aggra- 
vation. It  should  go  round  once  during  each  course,  that  is  to  say, 
three,  four,  or  five  times  according  to  the  length  of  the  dinner,  making 
its  appearance  witk  the  Jish,  and  not  (a  very  common  fault)  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  dinner.t  And  thus  judiciously  employed,  it  has  a  marvel- 
lous effect  in  enlivening  and  spiriting  up  a  party.  With  us  gene- 
Tally  the  fault  is  the  other  way,  and  our  Amphitryons  'lay  on' the 
beverage  too  freely,  which  is  also,  though  not  equally,  a  mistake, 
for  the  best  champagne  when  drunk  pure,  cloys  upon  the  palate 
sooner  than  any  other  wine.  D17  is  less  cloying  than  sweet,  and  ac- 
cordingly all  savans  prefer  it.     With  champagne  diluted  with  y:,^ 


*  Fo>  a  inU  aceoont  of  thia  genUeman,  lee  the  Avuritan  R:vUv,  vol.  y.,  p.  631. 
t  Wx  sappoie  that  the  goblets  are  of  a  proper  capacity.    Some  of  the  old-faahkmed  tapering 
f  laaiea  icarcely  hold  a  thimble  fell. 
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water  in  the  proportion  of  one  half  or  two-thirdfi  as  a  summer  beve- 
rage, the  case  is  different.  It  is  the  most  cooling  and  refreshing  of 
dnnks,  and  there  is  no  satiety  or  headache  in  an  ocean  of  it  There- 
fore, reader  mine,  when  you  give  a  dinner  in  hot  weather  put  a  bottle 
of  champagne  (or  at  least  a  pint  bottle)  and  a  saucer  of  ice  by  every 
gentleman.t  Never  mind  the  looks :  it  removes  all  fear  of  deficient 
supply,  and  saves  John  and  l^homas  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  in  running 
round  with  the  wine. 

On  the  intellectual  effect  of  champagne  drunk  continuously,  Brill  at- 
Savarin  remarks,  that '  this  wine  which  is  exciting  in  its  first  results 
{ab  initio)  is  stupifying  in  its  after  results  (in  recesfu,)  This  conclu^ 
sion  he  founds  partly  on  theory,  arguing  from  the  presence  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  partly  on  his  observation  of  particular  cases.  For  which 
reason  as  well  as  for  that  above  mentioned,  it  should  never  be  con- 
tinued into  the  desert. 

In  the  preparation  of  cold  drinks  we  Americans  excel.  I  bad  the 
honor  of  first  introducing  sherry  cobbler,  if  not  into  England,  at  least 
to  '  Young  England'  in  the  universities,  and  the  beverage  created  a 
perfect  furore.  In  hot  compounds,  the  English  have  the  advantage 
of  us.  Egg-sherry  is  better  than  egg-nogg,  and  bishop  and  cardinal 
(aliai  mulled  port  and  mulled  claret)  are  perfect  in  their  way.  The 
French  have  adopted  punch  with  great  zest.  Our  author  speaks  of 
it  in  the  highest  terms,  always  with  the  accompaniment  of —  what  do 
you  think  ?  —  toast,  literally  ^w^^eredf  tooMt,  another  English  importation 
which  the  Parisians  were  then  beginning  to  relish.  Talking  of  punch, 
let  me  give  you  a  hint ;  the  best  cold  punch  is  kinch  —  no  liquor  but 
kirsch.  You  can  get  it  to  perfection  at  Delmonico's.  In  thatptmck 
there  is  no  to-morrow  ;  a  most  important  consideration. 

If  John  Waters  sees  this  he  will  never  forgive  me  for  insinuating 
that  there  is  any  punch  in  the  world  but  his ;  but  the  truth  must  be 
told  at  all  risks,  in  a  matter  of  such  importance. 

Under  the  head  of  gastronomic  tests,  some  bills  of  fhre  are  presented 
to  us  which  will  not  be  without  interest  to  the  aesthetic  reader.  Here 
they  are : 

*  I.  Moderate  etrcunulttneet ;  «ay,  Jive  tkoiuand  frtmet  income : 

*  1.  A  fillet  of  veal  piquSe  and  cooked  in  its  own  grary. 
*2.  A  turkey  stuffed  with  chestnuts. 

*3.  Fat  pigeons  properly  larded. 

*  4.  A  dish  of  Bour-cront  and  sausages.    ( t  ] 
'5.  (Eufs  d  la  nei^e. 

H.  Eagff  eircumgumeeg ;  Mf  fifteen  thtnuand  francB  income: 

*  1  A  fillet  of  beef  piqu6,  and  cooked  in  its  own  grayy. 
'2.  A  fore-ouarter  of  roebuck  with  cucumber  sauce. 

*  3.  A  leg  or  mutton  &  la  proven^ale.t 
«4.  A  truffled  turkey. 

*  5.  New  peas. 

'  m.  WeaJUh  ;  goy  thirty  thousand  francM  Inamu  or  mart  : 

*1.  A  dish  of  poultry,  seven  pounds  weight,  stuffed  with  perigord  trnfHes  till  it  becomes  • 
globe. 

*2  An  enormous  pot^^ie/ois^M. 

*  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  every  man  has  his  cM-qfe  of  water.  How  ridiculous  that  at  large 
dinners  bread  and  water,  the  two  first  necessaries  of  life,  should  often  be  the  hardest  things  to 
get  I  Your  servants  should  be  instructed  to  put  tvo  pieces  of  bread  into  each  napkin,  and  cara£ee 
of  water  to  each  guest  are  indispensable  to  a  well-regulated  dinner  of  any  size. 

t  Of  this  dish  I  confess  my  entire  Ignorance. 
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'3.  A  great  carp  &  la  chambord. 

•4.  Quails  truffled  and  halted  with  marrow,  upon  toaat  with  baail. 

*  5.  A  pike  pUpU,  BrxUfarci.  with  cray-fiah  sauce. 

*  6.  A  pheasant,  kept  just  long  enough,  piqu6  on  toaat. 

*  7.  A  hundred  sticks  of  the  largest  asparagus  with  gravy  Bauce< 
'  6.  Two  dozena  ortolans  d  la  pravencaie. 

*  9.  A  pyramid  of  meringues  d  la  vanilU  and  d  la  rose* 

These  bills  of  fare  suggest  at  once  several  reflections.  The  first 
which  naturally  presents  itself  to  the  financial  mind  of  an  American 
is  the  difference  between  (^allic  and  Anglo-Saxon  ideas  of  wealth. 
Would  any  man  in  England  or  America,  with  six  thousand  dollars 
or  twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year,  think  of  giving  such  dinners  as  that 
last  1  I  should  n't  like  to  try  it,  even  as  a  bachelor.  The  next  is  the 
absence  of  all  mention  of  soup.  Can  it  be  possible  that  all  the  de- 
lightful varieties  of  this  article  have  been  invented  within  twenty- 
two  years  ?  It  must  be  so,  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  if 
they  had  existed,  a  professor  of  the  art  like  M.  Brillat-Savarin,  would 
have  said  nothing  about  them.  The  bisque  d'ecrivisge,  for  instance, 
which  makes  the  taster  of  it  for  the  first  time  experience  a  new  and 
unimagined  sensation,  is  one  of  the  last  things  that  an  aesthetic  writer 
would  pass  over.  But  the  matter  is  put  beyond  doubt  by  a  preceding 
chapter,  wherein  he  speaks  of  jpotage  as  a  single  and  simple  article, 
and  no  more  thinks  of  dividing  and  classifying  potages^  than  one  would 
now  of  discoursing  on  different  kinds  of  bread ;  though  even  on  that 
subject  a  not  uninstructive  chapter  might  be  written,  without  going 
into  as  much  detail  rs  Athenaeus  has  done.* 

The  English  are  not  au  fait  at  the  theory  of  soup.  Not  but  that 
some  of  their  soups,  such  as  hare  and  turtle,  are  very  delicious ;  but 
they  are  soups  to  make  a  dinner  off,  not  to  begin  a  dinner  with.  After 
consuming  a  copious  plateful  of  either,  you  should  not  attempt  to 

Sartake  of  any  thing  except  a  little  game.  To  be  sure  the  English 
o  n't  follow  die  rule,  but  after  ttoo  supplies  of  rich  and  satisfying  tur- 
tle, will  go  on  through  three  or  four  courses ;  but  the  English  are 
certainly  gross  diners.  Bearing  in  mind  this  peculiarity  of  their  j^ 
taget,  it  is  often  a  good  plan  when  among  them  to  eschew  soup  en- 
tirely ;  for  it  is  possible  to  make  a  very  good  dinner  without  soup, 
(though  I  have  a  friend  who  when  he  reads  this  won't  believe  it.)  Such 
a  one  is  even  now  present  to  my  imagination.  I  enjoyed  it  with  a 
comrade  at  Windsor,  just  three  years  ago.  It  consisted  of  only  three 
dishes,  mutton  cutlets  with  tomato  sauce,  chicken  curry  and  apple 
flitters.  The  cutlets  came  up  on  plate,  piping  hot;  the  fritters  ditto, 
the  curry  was  dexterously  prepared,  the  ale  (so  grateful  after  curry) 
of  the  best :  to  make  our  banquet  perfect  we  only  wanted  good  wine, 
but  that  is  not  to  be  had  at  an  English  hotel '  for  love  nor  money.' 

It  is  astonishing  how  badly  off  the  English  are  for  wine,  consider- 
ing the  great  quantity  they  drink  and  the  high  price  they  pay  for  it. 
They  literally  do  not  know  what  Madeira  is.  I  lived  among  them 
six  yeara,  and  in  that  time  knew  one  corporation  and  two  individuals 

*  SxNCC  the  above  was  written,  I  have  ascertained  on  more  minute  inquiry  that  the  TroU  Frira 
Proveneauz,  then  boasted  twelve  varieties  of  soup.  It  has  now — bow  n^any  f  probably  aereatf 
at  least.    Such  if  the  progresa  of  science. 
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who  had  tlie  article  as  it  should  be.  They  boast  of  their  sherry; 
but  how  often  does  an  American  find  what  he  would  call  a  good  glass 
of  sherry  in  England  1  Observe,  I  am  not  speaking  of  hotels  merely, 
but  of  private  families.  They  principally  pride  themselves  upon 
their  port,  which  is  really  no  wine  at  all,  but  an  artificial  preparation, 
which  ought  only  to  be  used  in  mixtui-es,  such  as  bishop  and  negus, 
and  then  with  discretion.  But  it  is  time  to  go  back  to  our  author 
and  his  cartes.* 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  in  the  third  bill  the  epithets  prefixed 
to  the  dishes  signify  a  profusion  of  good  cheer.  Indeed,  that  there 
«hall  be  no  mistake  on  the  subject^  he  subjoins  an  observation  : 

'  For  a  gastronomic  test  to  produce  its  effect  with  ceitainty,  it  must 
be  comparatively  in  large  quantity.  Experience,  founded  on  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart,  teaches  us  that  the  most  delicate  rarity 
loses  its  influence  when  not  in  exuberant  proportion  j  for  th©  first 
impression  which  it  makes  upon  the  guests  is  naturally  checked  by 
the  fear  that  they  may  be  shabbily  helped,  or  in  certain  cases  he 
obliged  to  refuse  out  of  politeness.' 

Now  it  seetns  to  me  that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every  thing,  there  is 
a  limit.  Profusion  will  no  doubt  oflen  produce  a  startling  effect,  but 
it  is  generally  at  the  expense  of  g6od  taste.  I  for  one  do  not  like  to 
be  set  down  with  seven  more  to  a  dinner  for  twenty.  Moreover, 
small  dishes,  except  at  a  very  large  party,  (which  is  always  a  mistake,) 
look  more  aesthetic  and  manageable  than  large  ones.  It  is  very  easy 
for  any  man  with  ordinary  judgment  to  hit  the  proper  medittm';-  (of 
course  we  are  speaking  of  dinners  and  regular  meals;  at  stand-up 
collations,  ball-suppers,  and  the  like,  Xhete  must  be  a  great  deal  of 
waste,  and  a  great  allowance  for  waste  \\  but  the  fault  is  on  the  right 
side,  and  one  may  be  well  forgiven  for  running  into  it  who  has  wit- 
nessed the  meanness  with  which  game  is  often  distributed  at  very 
pretentious  dinners.  Titmarsh's  sketch  of  three  people,  '\titk  one 
quail  among  them,  is  hardly  a  caricature  of  what  often  occurs.  Speak- 
ing  of  game.  Walker  hds  a  truly  original  idea  about  its  introduction. 
He  says,  that  by  being  brought  on  IcCte  in  the  dinner  after  the  guests' 
appetites  are  nearly  sated,  it  loses  its  rank  as  a  delicacy  and  becomes 
only  equal  to  an  ordinaiy  dish  in  the  beginning  of  the  dinner ;  there- 
fore he  advises  that  the  game  should  make  its  appearance  Jirst ;  and 
if  there  is  not  game  enough  for  an  entire  dinner,!  joints  afterward. 
The  suggestion  is  a  bold  one.  Meat  after  game  would  dtrike  most 
people  as  a  startling  vatti^v  ngdiegop  ;  and  beside,  as  it  is  not  r^bt 
to  be  too  hungry  when  attacking  a  dainty,  it  appears  more  reasonable 
to  stay  the  first  edge  of  appetite  on  somethiirg  more  substantial ;  that 
is,  supposing  the  diner  to  be  sharp-set  at  the  beginning,  whidi  he 
ought  to  be.     The  best  plan  is  now  and  thto  to  give  a  game-dimmer 


*  Hk  does  not  speak  of  them  as  bilU  of  fosrc,  but  as  seriu  of  gattronomic  teat* ;  so  dMt  we  must 
suppose  them  to  include  only  the  striking  and  principal  dishes ;  which  wiU  wccfmtiL  for  tiie 
omission  of  entries^  dessert,  etc. 

t  Walksk  was  evidently  from  his  writings  a  moderate  and  judicious  eater.  Thus  he  speakt 
of  having  dined  one  Christmas  on  a  woodcock  and  a  slice  of  plum -pudding  ;  a  a^as  wUch 
almost  frightened  the  'Quarterly  Review'  into  fits. 
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exclusively ,  introducing  your  venison  (how  seldom,  alas !  can  one  ob- 
tain good  Tenison  in  New-Tork !)  immediately  after  the  soup,  then 
your  small  birds  of  various  species,  and  a  great  display  of  ducks  to 
conclude.  Dinners  of  this  kind,  all  in  one  vein,  are  very  effectual 
for  a  change.  The  fish  dinners  of  Greenwich  and  Blackwall  have  a 
great  reputation;  very  unduly,  in  my  opinion.  Water-zouchy  is 
most  unsatisfactory  stuff;  you  don't  know  whether  it  is  fish  or  soup, 
hot  or  cold ;  whether  you  are  to  eat  it  with  8  spoon  or  a  fork.  Of 
eels  they  understand  so  little  as  actually  to  serve  them  plain  ftied, 
without  any  kind  of  sauce ;  and  the  mlich  vaunted  white-bait  is  not 
superior  to,  indeed  hardly  equal  to  smelt  Of  the  eight  or  ten  dishes 
usually  comprised  in  the  first  courre,  the  only  one  worth  remiember- 
hig  is  the  salmon-cutlets,  which  are  really  excellenfr  ^d  the  best 

rrt  of  the  whole  affair  is  the  cooling  and  agreeable '  cup,'  composed, 
conjecture,  chiefly  of  sherry  and  cider,  pleasantly  flavored  with 
various  herbs,  and  iced  to  the  point.  By  way  of  contrast  to  a  com- 
parison with  our  French  m^tM,  let  us  look  at  one  of  Walker's  for  a 
bachelor  party  of  eight : 

*  1.  Tnrtle-toup  and  punch. 

*  3.  White-bait,  brown-bread  and  butter,  and  champagne. 
'  3.  Grotaae  and  claret. 

*  4.  Apple-fritters  and  jelly ;  claret  continued. 

'  5.  Icea  and  fruit ;  claret  continned  indefinitely.* 

The  *  Quarterly  Review^  objected  to  the  turtle,  not  without  rea- 
son. The  sweet  punch  which  the  English  always  drink  with  turtJe- 
8oup  is  terribly  out  of  place  ;  and  so  is,  between  you  and  me,  reader, 
the  Roman-punch  introduced  at  our  dinners  before  the  game;  at 
least  if  you  mtend  to  eat  any  game  after  it.  It  may  do  for  the  wo- 
men, who  are  not  always  able  to  appreciate  venison  and  canvass- 
liacks. 

To  come  back  to  Brillat-Savabin'b  observation,  which  has  set  us 
wandering  so  far.  The  last  clause  of  it  brings  to  mind  a  very  cor- 
rect hint,  which  the  considerate  reader  will  not  despise  because  it  is 
quoted  (from  memory)  out  of  a  book  of  etiquette  ;  for  however  snob* 
bish  it  may  be  generally  to  refer  to  such  manuals,  it  doeis  occasionally 
happen  that  they  are  written  by  gentlemen,  and  you  may  sometimes 
find  in  them  judicious  and  appropriate  observations. 

*  There  is  no  error  more  common  among  half-bred  people  than  that 
of  refusing  to  take  the  last  piece  upon  a  dish, '  out  of  manners,'  as 
it  is  called.  This  is  a  direct  insult  to  your  host,  as  it  insinuates  that 
he  is  not  able  to  furnish  a  fresh  supply  when  the  first  is  exhausted. 
It  is  better  even  to  go  out  of  the  way  for  the  sake  of  taking  the  last 
piece.'     . 

To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  if.  the  host  is  such  a  curmudgeon 
as  not  to  have  made  sufficient  provision,  his  meanness  ought  to  be  ex- 
posed in  the  most  unmistakable  way.  ttem^  if  a  very  small  pie  or 
pudding,  or  any  dish  which  is  expected  to/  go  all  round,'  be  put  be-' 
fore  you  to  help,  do  n't  worry  yourself  with  trying  how  many  infinite-' 
simal  divisions  you  can  make  of  it,  but  distribute  it  in  reasonable 
portions  so  long  as  it  will  hold  out,  and  let  the  rest  go  without.    lir 

VOL.  xxxf.  40 
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is  the  host's  feult,  not  yours.  I  once  saw  this  experiment  tried  with 
complete  success.  Half  the  guests  were  pieless  that  day,  but  the 
master  of  the  house  always  took  care  in  future  to  have  his  tarts  of  a 
proper  size. 

Some  men,  according  to  our  autlior,  are  gourmands  by  nature, 
others  by  position.  (3f  the  latter  in  France  he  enumerates  four 
clas  ses :  financiers,  doctors,  literaiy  men,  and  devots,  or  what  we 
should  call  *  Professors  of  Religion.'  Such  a  catalogue  would  hardly 
answer  for  our  meridian,  or  even  just  across  the  channel.  It  appears 
that  the  different  orders  of  French  nuns  are  distinguished  £6t  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  confectionary.  English  parsons  ai'e  not  altogether 
without  the  reputation  of  understanding  the  things  which  pertain  to 
good  eating  and  drinking.  The  Fellows  of  Cambridge  are  right 
hearty  livers,  clever  in  the  dishes  they  have,  and  most  liberal  and 
Catholic  in  their  acceptance  of  new  ones.  I  well  remember  how, 
after  the  fatigues  of  one  examination,  worn  out  and  half  delirious, 
(not  having*  slept  and  scarcely  having  eaten  for  five  days  and  nights,) 
I  went  to  the  rooms  of  a  fellow-classic  to  take  a  quiet  cup  of  tea  and 
read  poetry  to  him.  This  double  process  had  pretty  well  soothed 
me  down,  and  1  was  on  the  point  of  departing  at  nine  p.  m.,  or 
thereabout,  when  Horace  called  me  back. 

'  Won't  you  stay  and  read  some  more  Tennyson,  Benson,  and 
have  something  to  drink  ]  I  have  some  capital  cognac  that  was  sent 
me  b J/  an  old  parson  in  the  country,* 

At  these  last  words  I  re-seated  myself  in  well-founded  confidence. 
Better  cognac  never  came  out  of  France.  The  morning  was  con- 
siderably advanced  when  I  fell  asleep  in  his  arm-chair,  gloriously  ob- 
livious of  my  recent  annoyances. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  influence  of  gastronomy  and 
table-BBSthetics  upon  the  destiny  of  nations.  M.  BaiLtAT-SAVAWN  re- 
turns to  this  head,  and  illustrates  it  by  a  striking  example  fi-om  the 
history  of  his  own  country. 

After  1815,  the  conquered  and  humbled  French  were  obliged  to 
pay  more  than  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  francs  in  three  years.  Men 
naturally  feared  that  this  enoimous  drain  on  the  finances  would  ruin 
the  country ;  but  the  veiy  reverse  proved  true.  During  those  three 
years,  more  money  came  into  France  than  went  out  of  it.  The  secret 
of  this  lay  in  the  excellence  of  the  Parisian  cookery,  which  attracted 
thousands  of  strangei*s  and  kept  them  ther^.  One  individual  instance 
of  temporary  loss  and  ultimate  profit  is  positively  gigantic.  When 
the  invading  army  passed  through  Champagne,  they  helped  them- 
selves to  six  hundred  thovsand  bottles  of  M.  Moet's  wine.  In  the  ten 
years  succeeding,  the  additional  orders  which  he  received'from  the 
north  of  Europe  more  than  repaid  him  for  this  enormous  pillage. 

We  now  come  to  a  most  important  topic ;  not  that  M.  Safajrin's 
remarks  "upon  it  are  very  copious  or  stiikmg,  for  he  was  wilting  for 
a  people  who  had  some  knowledge  and  consideration  in  the  matter ; 
but  an  infinitely  important  topic  for  us  Americans,  who  in  relation  to 
it  show  more  •  crass'  ignorance,  as  Lord  Brougham  calls  it,  or  wil- 
ful and  sinful  carelessness,,  than  any  people  professing  to  be  civilized. 
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An  American  seems  to  think  he  is  losing  time  by  taking  his  dinner  at 
a  decent  pace  and  preserving  a  decent  composure  and  tranquillity 
after  it.  Accordingly,  one  man  rushes  to  his  country-house  before 
tlie  last  morsel  is  fairly  down ;  another  chooses  that  time  of  day  of 
all  others  to  take  a  walk — such  a  walk,  too  !-^ as  if  his  dinner  was 
before  instead  of  in  him,  and  he  were  walking  for  it ;  a  third  chooses 
the  half-hour  preceding  his  departure  on  a  journey  for  the  impoitant 
meal,  and  after  shovelling  in  his  last  piece  of  pie,  runs  off  to  catch 
the  boat;  a  fourth  jumps  into  a  skeleton  buggy  and  tears  over  the 
Third- Avenue,  his  fast-trotter  pulling  his  arms  half  off.  If  you  are 
asked  to  make  up  a  riding-party,  ten  to  one  the  time  specified  is 
*  aft»r  dinner.'  Suppose  you  are  in  the  country,  at  a  fiiend's  house. 
How  many  of  my  readers  can  realize  the  truth  of  a  picture  like  this  1 
You  sit  down  to  table  at  the  early  hour  of  ttree ;  not  too  early,  how- 
ever, for  you  have  risen  with  whatever  American  bird  corresponds 
to  the  sky-lark,  and  breakfasted  with  the  chickens.  Well,  at  four, 
instead  of  enjoying  a  leisurely  cup  of  coffee  and  a  cigar — if  so  in- 
clined— on  the  piazza,  and  admiring  the  scenery  in  luxurious  and 
dreamy  repose,  some  fidgetty  character  proposes  to '  see  the  grounds,' 
and  forthwith  you  are  dragged  off  two  or  three  miles,  up  hill  and 
down,  part  of  Uie  way  under  a  broiling  sun,  and  by  way  of  finish, 
are  put  into  a  very  imperfectly- cleaned  and  still  more  imperfectly, 
bailed  boat,  and  set  to  work  at  rowing — of  all  exercises  the  most 
laborious  to  a  man  not  perfectly  accustomed  to  it — »for  an  hour  or 
more ;  or,  as  I  said  before,  you  are  called  on  to  mount  and  ride. 
(N.  B. — A  ride  does  not  mean  a  drive,  which  latter  diversion,  if  you 
have  a  Christian  horse,  and  not  one  trained  on  '  b'hoy'  principles,  is 
a  very  legitimate  and  wholesome  occupation  afler  dinner  in  warm 
weather.)  Now  until  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen  reform 
these  things ;  until  the  great  truth  can  be  inculcated  upon  them  that 
€ifter  a  copious  meal,  abstinence  from  any  thing  ajjproaching  to  severe 
bodily  or  mental  exercise  is  indispensable  for  at  least  one  hour  ;  until 
then,  I  say,  all  the  tee-totallers  and  Grrahamites  that  ever  prated  will 
not  save  tbem  ft'om  bile  and  dyspepsia.  Not  but  that  bad  liquor, 
pickles,  hot  buttered  cakes,  salt  meats,  and  other  things  either  atro- 
cious in  themselves  or  mischievous  in  their  excess,  do  undoubtedly 
cause  a  great  deal  of  harm  ;  but  the  prime  evil  of  all  is,  that  what- 
ever they  eat  they  do  not  take  time  to  digest  it. 

The  English  are  as  gross  and  nearly  as  undiscriminating  feeders 
as  we ;  but  they  understand  perfectly  this  matter  of  digestion.  The 
hardest  reading  student  at  the  university,  the  most  plodding  barrister 
at  the  inns  of  court,  the  shrewdest  and  most  diligent  merchant,  all 
eschew  on  principle  hard  work  of  any  sort  for  the  hour  or  two  suc- 
ceeding theu"  prandiation ;  and  this  praiseworthy  custom  may  divide 
with  their  regular  and  systematic  exercise  the  merit  of  that  magnifi- 
cent health  and  strength  which  characterize  all  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  of  England. 

These  remarks  upon  the  post-prandial  period  naturally  bring  up 
another  great  question,  to  which,  reader  mine,  I  do  entreat  your  at- 
tention.    We  used  to  practice  the  good  old  English  custom  of  '  see* 
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ing  mahogany ;'  that  is,  in  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  after  dee- 
se^t  is  placed  on  the  table,  the  ladies  retire  and  the  gentlemen  remaia 
at  table  for  about  an  hour  longer.  But  it  is  with  sincere  grief  and 
mortification  that  I  am  compelled  to  observe  and  confess  that  within 
a  few  years  this  ancient  usage  has  been  invaded  and  nearly  displaced 
by  the  continental  custom,  according  to  which  both  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen rise  very  soon  after  the  dessert  has  appeared ;  before  in  fact 
the  more  deliberate  part  of  the  guests  have  done  justice  to  it  or  begin 
to  appreciate  the  Bordeaux.  Now  I  maintain  that  for  the  real  pur- 
pose and  object  of  a  dinner-party — which  is  not  to  make  a  great  dis- 
play of  plat©  and  china,  and  bully  your  guests  under  the  pretence  of 
hospitality,  nor  to  '  kill  off'  people  who  have  invited  you  before,  in 
confoimity  with  the  usages  of  a  heaitless  and  hollow  etiquette,  but 
to  bring  people  together  that  they  may  enjoy  themselves;  and  accord- 
ingly Brillat-Savarin  nobly  and  philosophically  declares,  that '  to  in- 
vite any  one  to  dinner  is  to  take  charge  of  his  happiness  for  the  time 
that  he  remains  under  your  roor — for  the  real  puipose  and  object  of 
a  dinner-party,  I  say,  the  English  ison  aU  accounts  preferable.  It  is 
not  always  possible  nor  desirable  that  all  your  guests  should  be  inti- 
mate associates  to  begin  with ;  one  ereat  use  of  a  dinner  is  to  make 
pleasant  and  clever  people  acouainted  with  each  other,  and  give  them 
the  opportunity  of  becoming  uiends  if  they  mutually  suit.  Now  this 
oppoitunity  is  much  better  promoted  by  ^e  English  plan,  because, 
First,  there  are  certain  subjects  on  which  gentlemen  are  most  dis- 
posed to'  talk  out,  and  draw  one  another  out,  and  converse  easily  and 
naturally,  which  are  mere  Jbores  to  the  ladies.  Such  are,  first,  poli- 
tics ;  secondly,  some  particular  branches  of  science  and  literature 
which  are  generally  out  of  a  lady's  line ;  third,  different  kinds  of 
business  and  commercial  affairs.  In  like  manner,  the  women  have 
their  peculiar  topics ;  for  instance,  nice  points  of  dress  and  millinery, 
about  which  few  gentlemen  take  much  interest  or  have  much  know- 
ledge. So  that  nothing  throws  your  company  together  and  makes 
tiiejn  talk  out  and  lets  l£em  within  each  other,  so  to  speak,  like  sepa- 
fating  the  sexes  for  a  time  and  letting  each  converse  on  its  own  topics. 
Secondly.  A  man  is  naturally  inclined  immediately  afler  dining 
t;o  some  little  abandon  of  attitude  and  manner.  He  likes  to  lean  back 
in  his  chair  or  to  turn  it  half  round  to  his  neighbor's,  or  perhaps,  if 
he  has  well  dined,  to  let  out  a  button  or  two  of  his  waistcoat.  Nor 
do  I  believe  that  some  corresponding  latitude  is  altogether  unpleasbg 
to  the  fair  sex,  and  that  they  object  to  reclining  in  their  /auteinls  for  a 
while  and  gossiping  at  leisure  among  themselves  without  the  trouble 
of  having  to  try  to  look  interested  at  fine  gentlemen  speeches.  Then 
there  are  men  who  like  to  smoke  after  dinner ;  and  though  not  an 
habitual  smoker  myself,  I  know  enough  of  the  effects  of  the  cigar  to 
sympathize  with  those  who  find  it  an  exceeding  comfort  about  that 
time.  There  are  some  also  who  like  their  half-bottle  of  Bordeaux 
after  dinner,  and  others  (like  myself)  who  like  to  sip  their  glass  or  two 
very  leisurely.  Now  by  letting  a  man  do  these  things  (which  he  can  do 
only  when  the  English  plan  is  adopted)  you  make  him  feel  at  home 
al  once :  he  grows  genial  and  natural,  and  disposed  to  talk  other  thmgs 
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beside  mere  drawing-room  common-place,  and  lets  you  see  something 
of  what  manner  of  man  he  is.  Thus  you  may  find  out  more  about 
a  person,  his  ipecwUlM,  strong  and  weak  points,  good  qualities,  hob- 
bies, etc.,  by  dining  once  with  him,  Enelish  fashion,  than  fifty  times 
French  fashion,  in  which  latter  case,  indeed,  unless  you  sit  near  him 
you  may  never  come  to  know  him  at  alL 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  potent  and  unanswerable  reasons  to 
the  contrary,  the  non-mahogany  system  is  fast  gainin?  gi'ound  among 
us,  being  urged  and  supported  by  two  classes,  the  Grallomanic  fash- 
ionables who  wiU  follow  the  French  blindly  in  every  thing  (though 
even  the  French  are  not  so  abrupt  as  their  imitators  here,  and  do  not 
radi  away  from  the  table  in  ten  minutes  after  the  fruit  and  ices  are  put 
on)  and  the  stingy  fine  people  who  are  shy  of  their  wine.  I  dined  once 
with  a  character  of  the  latter  sort,  and  it  was  amusing  (or  rather  it 
would  have  been  to  any  but  a  sufferer)  to  watch  how  carefully  he  ab- 
stidned  fi-An  taking  any  notice  of  the  decanters  before  him  (of  course 
trough  mere  absence)  and  how  spirited  his  conversation  became  with 
those  immediately  on  each  side  of  him.  Having  a  presentiment  that 
there  was  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  us,  I  vainly  strove  to  catch 
his  eye  with  looks  that  almost  magnetized  the  decanters  themselves 
and  brought  them  down  of  their  own  accord.  It  was  only  throwing 
away  so  much  ocular  indignation  and  entreaty.  At  length  when  he 
had  nicely  calculated  his  time,  he  started  the  wine  with  a  great  flourish 
and  it  had  just  gone  once  round  when  Mesdames  rose,  the  host  started 
with  his  lady,  and  we  as  in  duty  bound  did  the  same.  Now  if  a  man 
only  drinks  one  g^ass  of  wine  at  his  dessert  he  likes  not  to  have  to  do 
it  in  a  hurry.  But  the  truth  is  that  most  diners-out  like  more,  if  they  will 
act  in  truth,  and  m^  play  hypocrites  to  themselves  and  one  another. 
And  without  any  tear  of  falling  into  the  fi)rmer  English  habits  of 
vinous  excess  (which  honest  John  has  now  happily  amended )  a  guest 
may  well  and  comfortably,  during  the  hour  of  social  relaxation,  when 
the  chairs  of  the  well-dined  banqueters  are  drawn  close  together,  im- 
bibe his  half-bottle  of  red  wine,  preceded  and  followed  by  a  glass  of 
Madeira  or  Sherry.  (This  is  a  very  good  rule,  a  glass  of  white  wine 
as  a  foundation  for  the  claret,  and  another  as  a  preparation  for  the 
coffee  :  it  was  one  of  Brtjmmell's.)  There  is  surely  nothing  indeli- 
cate, or  ungallant  or  discourteous  in  a  man's  drinking  more  than  a 
w^oman,  any  more  than  there  is  in  his  eating  more,  which  every  one 
takes  as  a  matter  of  course.  Indeed  the  latter  fact  necessarily  leads 
to  the  former. 

And  now,  should  the  reader  be  afflicted  with  the  too  prevalent  epi- 
demic of  Anglophobia,  he  may  begin  to  chafe,  so  it  will  to  appease 
him  with  some  of  our  Frenchman's  maxims  for  a  dinner,  whicn  how- 
ever I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  accompanying,  as  in  a  former  instance, 
widi  such  commentaries  as  they  suggest.  Brillat-Savarin  introduces 
them  with  the  appropriate  observation  that  '  however  delicate  the 
meats,  and  however  sumptuous  the  accessories,  there  is  no  enjoyment 
at  table,  should  the  wine  be  bad,  the  quests  collected  indiscriminately, 
and  the  meal  consumed  with  precipitation.' 
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'  The  number  of  guests  should  not  exceed  twelve,  so  that  the  con- 
versation may  be  general.' 

Connu  et  agr^e.  I  will  not  positively  affirm  that  it  is  impestihle  to 
conduct  a  large  dinner  on  aesthetic  principles,  as  I  have  never  dined 
with  very  great  people,  and  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  the  union  of 
colossal  fortune  and  highly  cultivated  taste  may  not  accomplish ;  but 
I  am  sure  it  must  be  very  difficult.  One  reason  immediately  suggests 
itself.  At  a  very  large  table  there  must  be  a  considerable  interval 
between  each  course,  and  supposing  that  the  guests  are  so  felicitously 
grouped  as  to  be  able  to  amuse  themselves  during  these  intervali, 
with  or  without  the  assistance  of  music,  (and  this  is  not  probable 
where  the  guests  are  numerous,)  the  whole  period  of  the  dinner  must 
ultimately  be  protracted  to  a  tedious  length.  For  a  bachelor  dinner, 
eight  is  an  excellent  number.  By  the  way,  when  the  head  of  a  family 
gives  a  bachelor  paity,  he  should  either  pitch  his  tent  at  a  restaura- 
teur's for  the  occasion,  or  contrive  that  Madame  shall  din^  with  her 
relations.  One  woman  among  seven  men  is  awfully  out  of  place,  and 
sure  to  be  bored  herself  without  adding  any  thing  to  their  pleasure. 

'  The  guests  should  be  so  selected  that  their  pureuits  shall  be  vari- 
ous, while  their  tastes  are  analogous,  and  with  such  points  of  contact 
that  you  will  not  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  odious  formality 
of  introductions.' 

A  magnificent  expression  of  profound  wisdom.  *  The  guests 
should  be  so  selected  that  their  pursuits  shall  be  various  while  their 
tastes  are  analogous  ;'  that  is  to  say,  they  must  be  gentlemen  and  lib- 
erally>educated  men  in  the  highest  sense  of  those  terms ;  and  then, 
however  diverging  their  lines  of  business  or  pleasure,  they  will  be 
sure  to  find  points  of  contact  *  The  odious  formality  of  introductions' 
is  a  strong  phrase,  but  not  too  strong  for  the  occasion.  We  have  car- 
ried this  absurdity  to  its  height.  I  do  n't  know  whether  the  elaborate 
presentation  and  solemn  hand-shaking  that  one  has  to  undergo  every 
where  is  more  annoying  oir  ridiculous.  How  much  better  they 
manage  these  things  in  England !  There  you  meet  a  stranger  at 
dinner ;  over  the  wine  you  hear  him  ta'k  and  perhaps  talk  to  him ; 
you  learn  his  name  indirectly  and  he  yours ;  you  take  a  survey  of  the 
man,  physically,  intellectually,  and  socially ;  and  afterward  it  is  at 
your  option  to  know  him  or  not  when  you  next  meet.  Which  ever 
you  do  he  has  no  right  to  be  offended. 

'  The  dining-room  should  be  brilliantly  lighted,  the  table-fiimiture 
of  remarkable  propriety,  and  the  temperature  between  sixty  and  sev- 
^enty  degrees.' 

The  first  hint  needs  no  comment.  The  second  may  for  a  moment 
'  give  us  pause.'  There  are  many  things  connected  with  the  equip- 
ment of  the  table,  involving  more  or  less  expense.  It  is  not  every 
one  who  is  the  foitunate  possessor  of  costly  plate  and  sumptuous 
china.  The  most  accessible  luxury,  and  that  which  gives  most  plea- 
sure in  proportion,  is  elegant  cut  glass.  The  delicate  fbrm  of  a  de- 
canter and  still  more  of  a  glass,  adds  a  new  zest  to  the  generous  liquor 
contained  in  it,  and  makes  the  aesthetic  drinker  lineer  goblet  in  hand. 
But  the  plate  and  china  are  very  glorious  things  for  those  that  have 
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them.  Only  it  is  a  &tal  mistake  (happilj  more  common  in  Europe 
than  here)  to  suppose  that  any  display  of  these  can  atone  for  any  de- 
ficiency in.  that  which  is  upon  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  ex- 
quisite your  china  and  plate  the  more  necessity  that  your  cook  should 
be  irreproachable.  Any  thing  bad,  or  shabby,  or  scanty  in  the  dinner, 
is  only  aggravated  by  the  gorgeousnes  of  the  service,  which  is  then 
felt  to  be  but  a  bitter  mockery.  The  temperature  of  the  room  will 
depend  not  merely  not  on  the  quantity  of  fuel  employed,  but  also  on 
the  number  of  guests  in  proportion  to  its  size.  I  mention  this  appa- 
rently self-evident  fact,  because  many  people  who  give  dinners  do  most 
certainly  lose  sight  of  it.  Not  unconnected  with  this  is  another  fault 
which  deserves  the  most  serious  animadversion ;  that  of  putting  more 
people  at  a  table  than  providence  and  the  cabinet-maker  intended 
should  sit  at  it.»  Doctor  Whewell,  the  master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  was  a  sad  sinner  in  this  respect.  I  used  to  think  that  his 
parties  were  given  on  the  principle  of  solving  some  problem  in  phy- 
sics like  this :  Given  a  table  of  a  certain  nze;  rehired  the  number  of 
individual*  that  can  be  brought  around  it  in  a  sedentary  posture,  it 
was  once  my  felicity  to  give  him  a  gentle  hint.  Being  in  the  position 
of  a  trussed  goose  at  his  board,  in  some  crippled  motement,  I  con- 
trived  to  knock  over  a  tumbler.  Whereupon  he  looked  thunder-cloud- 
ish,  and  the  uncivilized  Cantabs  there  assembled  began  to  laueh  by 
way  of  restoring  the  stranger  (it  was  the  third  month  of  my  residence 
in  England)  to  his  ease.     With  a  composed  countenance  I  turned  to 

the  great  W ,  and  assured  him  that '  accidents  would  happen  in 

the  best  regulated  families,'  a  pregnant  proverb  involving  the  infe- 
rence that  d  fortiori  were  they  likely  to  happen  when  people  were 
packed  togedier  in  that  fashion. 

*  The  men  shouJd  be  intellectual  without  pretension,  and  the  wo- 
men amiable  without  coquetry.' 

Methinks  I  hear  the  reader  say,  *  It  is  very  easy  to  give  such  rules 
as  these,  but  to  be  able  to  comply  with  them  is  another  thing.' 

Perfectly  right :  it  is  difficult  to  follow  this  direction,  and  I  am  glad 
you  appreciate  the  difficulty.  Half  the  battle  is  to  select  your  com- 
pany. It  is  a  work  of  thought  for  a  bachelor  party  :  when  you  ask 
couples  the  task  becomes  one  of  great  nicety,  and  when  you  mean  to 
invite  the  men  and  women  separately,  all  your  cleverness  and  all 
Madame^ s  will  be  brought  into  play.  To  combine  a  party  of  young  la- 
dies and  unmarried  gentlemen,  and  make  the  dinner  go  off  well,  is 
the  highest  triumph  of  social  genius. 

On  this  most  important  subject  a  few  suggestions  may  not  be  alto- 
gether out  of  place,  • 

1.  James  Smith's  rule  for  a  literary  bachelor  party  is,  eight  guests : 
six  talkers ;  two  listeners; 

Scholium.  The  most  valuable  gruest  is  he  who  can'  be  a  talker  or  a 
listener,  according  to  the  company  he  is  in.  This  requii*es  a  man  to 
be  brilliant,  sensible  and  modest,  a  rare  and  happy  union  of  qualities. 


*  Wbsbxas  wm-chairs  are  rery  pleasant  on  other  accoimta,  they  are  partlealarly  niefiil  im 
thia,  thai  1ih«y  preteaft  the  poaaibility  of  over-crowding  ydur  table. 
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a.  Beware  of  bringing  too  manj  lions  together :  they  are  not  apt 
to  roar  in  perfect  concert  This  is  a  very  nataral  error  when  you  are 
feasting  a  stranger  or  foreigner.  Anxious  to  show  off  to  him  the 
celebrities  of  your  place  and  your  acquaintance  with  them,  you  are 
tempted  to  ask  all  the  men  of  note  your  room  and  table  will  hold, 
forgetting  the  first  rule,  that  to  give  talkers  their  fair  chance,  there 
must  be  listeners. 

3.  Avoid  all  bos  bleus. 

4.  Avoid  all  men  who,  as  was  said  of  Coleridge, '  have  a  talent  for 
monologue.'  Any  one  who  will  monopolize  the  conversation,  how- 
ever great  his  talents  and  acquirements  may  be,  is  oppressive  at  a 
dinner.  The  places  for  such  people  are  wiries  and  conversaziones^ 
where  they  can  lecture  to  circles  of  adnrirers.- 

5.  One  Jbol  positive^  that  is  to  say  an  individual  wha  persists  in 
making  stupid  remarks,  whether  talked  to  or  not,  is  enough  to  spoil  a 
whole  party. 

6.  Some  of  the  very  pleasantest  parties  are  those  made  up  of  per- 
sons who  have  at  some  period  of  their  lives  been  intimate  ;  but  who, 
by  their  daily  pursuits  or  other  circumstances  are  prevented  from 
meeting  very  onen.  This  is  the  remark  of  a  shrewd  English  friend : 
it  has  a  relation  with  BRiLiiAT-SATAiUN's  precept,  that '  the  pursuits  of 
the  guests  should  be  various  and  their  tastes  analogous.' 

'  The  dishes  should  be  most  careftiUy  selected  and  not  too  numerous, 
and  the  wines  the  very  best,  each  of  his  kind.' 

The  other  precepts  I  omit,  because  some  of  them,  such  as  those 
relative  to  the  coffee  and  the  liqueurs,  have  been  already  anticipated, 
and  others  relative  to  temporary  fashions,  such  as  tea,  toast  and  punch, 
which  were  then  (in  1825)  recently-introduced  English  novelties. 
But  the  last  one  deserves  attention. 

'  No  one  should  go  before  eleven,  but  every  one  should  be  in  bed 
by  twelve.' 

This  corresponds  t^  the  Englishman's  rule  who  hung  over  the 
chimney-piece  of  his  dining-room  :  '  Come  at  seven,  go  at  eHeven.* 

But  one  day  an  erratic  friend,  who  wished  to  prolong  the  festivities, 
inserted  a  monosyllable  which  materially  changed  the  nature  of  the 

Srecept,  for  it  then  read :  '  Come  at  seven,  go  rr  cU  eleven.*  And  they 
id  •  go  it'  accordingly. 
This  closing  precept  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  guests  have  no 
other  engagement  that  night.  But  from  a  dinner  to  an  evening  party 
or  ball  is  a  natural  and  customary  progress,  and  therefore  the  natural 
arrangement  seems  to  be  that  your  carriage  should  come  to  take  you 
yrom  one  just  in  time  to  take  you  to  the  other.  And  this  reminds  of 
another  argument  in  favor  of  die  English  habit  of  remaining  at  table. 
It  occupies  an  hour  or  two  agreeably,  which  by  the  pseudo-Grallic  in- 
novation is  utterly  thrown  away.  What  earthly  use  is  there  in  break- 
ing up  your  dinner-party  at  eight  or  half-past  eight  when  no  one  goes 
to  a  ball  before  ten  ?  Or  if  there  is  no  ball  to  go  to,  it  is  even  worse. 
You  reach  home  before  nine  :  it  is  too  early  to  go  to  bed,  and  your 
evening  is  just  broken  uf>.  If  I  had  quoted  all  Savarin's  maxims,  you 
would  have  seen  that  his  post-prandial  arrangements  are  not  so  ^ 
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reedy,  antagonistic  to  those  of  the  English.  The  sederunt  is  transferred 
from  the  dining-room  to  the  drawing  room ;  there  is  whbt  for  the  gen- 
tlemen instead  of  politics,  and  punch  instead  of  claret ;  hut  one  of 
the  ereat  ends,  repose  and  ease  in  the  house  where  you  have  just 
dined,  is  attained  hy  analogous,  though  different  means. 

Our  next  halting  in  the  physiology  shall  he  the  meditations  on  cor- 
pulence. The  reader  must  not  be  too  startled  at  hearing  that  one 
cause  of  obesity  is  —  eating  and  drinkine;  too  much.  The  quality  of  the 
aliment  however,  has  as  much  to  do  with  the  matter  as  the  quantity. 
Bread  is  exceedingly  fattening  ;  those  therefore  who  are  inclined  to  be 
corpulent  should  eat  but  little,  and  that  little  of  rye.  They  should  also 
avoid  ege^s,  potatoes,  rice,  pastry  and  other  farinaceous  substances.  (I  am 
afraid  this  last  sentence  reads  somewhat  like  the  grocer's  sign, — Boap^ 
candies,  blacking  and  other  vegetables  for  sale  here.  Do  n't  put  down 
the  confusion  to  Brillat-Savarin 's  discredit ;  it  is  all  my  fault  I  am 
trying  to  condense  the  substance  of  his  remarks  as  much  as  possible, 
for  this  grave  treatise  which  set  out  to  be  eight  pages,  has  run  on  to 
a  length  that  frightens  me ;  and  hence  you  see  dum  brevis  esse  laboro, 
etc.)  They  must  also  have  a  horror  of  beer.  So  much  for  negatives ; 
for  positive  remedies,  they  must  eat  radishes  and  celery  and  drink 
seltzer- water  and  light  French  wines.  The  next  precept  seems  some- 
what inconsistent  with  this,  for  they  are  commanded  to  eschew  vine- 
gar, and  the  command  is  enforced  by  a  touching  history  of  a  beautiful 
girl,  who  by  drinking  a  glass  of  vinegar  every  morning  in  the  foolish 
hope  of  thereby  reducing  her  figure,  brought  herself  to  a  premature 
grave  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  Finally,  it  will  be  well  if  they  can  rise 
^arly  and  take  much  exercise  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  but  these  re- 
commendations, the  author  adds,  are  difficult  to  follow,  and  he  there- 
fore does  not  depend  much  upon  them.  The  chapter  in  which  he 
enlarges  on  the  '  difficulties'  oi  carrying  out  these  most  simple  pre- 
scriptions are  amusingly  and  at  the  same  time  painfully  indicative  of 
the  Celtic  character  as  contrasted  with  the  AQglo-Saxon.  What  to  an 
Englishman  or  Englishwoman  is  second,  nay,  first  nature,  is  an  out- 
of  the  way  and  impracticable  remedy  to  a  French  ditto. 

Those  unfortunates  who  suffer  from  the  opposite  defect,  will  of 
course  adopt  a  contrary  regimen,  take  eggs  at  breakfast,  rice,  potatoes 
and  pastry  at  dinner,  and  plenty  of  bread  at  all  times.  They  will 
drink  beer,  (which  it  is  not  copsidered  vulgar  to  do  in  London  and 
Paris,  and  which  it  is  supremely  absurd  to  consider  unlady-Hke  here, 
although  there  are  dummies  among  us  who  if  told  that  a  young  lady 
'drank  beer'  would  look  at  her  as  a  sort  of  Lola  Montez,)  and  pay 
proper  attention  to  sponge-biscuits,  macaroons  and  similar  varieties 
of  confectionary.  The  author  expatiates  with  much  feeling  on  the 
regime  incrassant,  commencing  thus : 

*  Every  lean  woman  wishes  to  grow  plumper ;  we  have  noted  the 
desire  in  a  thousand  instances ;  it  is  then  to  render  a  final  homage  to 
the  all-powerful  sex,  that  we  shall  endeavor  to  replace  by  real  forms 
those  fictitious  charms  of  silk  and  cotton  which  one  sees  so  profusely  , 

exposed  in  the  shops,  to  the  grea|;  scandal  of  all  rigid  morcdists  whq  i 
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pass  by  in  a  tremor  and  turn  away  their  faces  {roio  these  chimeras  as 
sedulously  as,  nay,  more  so  than  if  the  reality  were  before  them/ 

Elsewhere  in  more  homely  and  practical  langufige  he  says,  that '  it 
is  as  easy  to  fatten  a  woman  as  a  chicken/ 

Here  is  a  delicious  bit  of  aesthetic  enthusiasm : 

'  Shun  all  acids, except  salad  which  rejaicei  the  heart* 

Salad  as  a  great  many  Americans  and  almost  all  Englishmen  make 
it,  does  any  thing  but  rejoice  the  heart  Will  it  b^  believed  diat  in  a 
cookery-book  published  in  this  city  a?id  sold  by  seyeral  of  the  princi- 
pal booksellers,  there  occurs  a  rectk^i  for  dressing  salad  which  leads 
off  thus.  '  Take  three  spoonfuls  of  oil  and  as  many  o^  vinegar*  A 
mingled  feeling  of  indignation  and  pity  stops  my  pen.  Whoever  wrote 
down  that  receipt  in  cold  blood  ought  to  be  sent  forever  to  where  we 
are  about  to  accompany  M.  Bbillat-Savarin.  « 

Namely,  Lent. 

Not  however  with  the  intention  of  fiisting ;  the  more  so  as  our  au- 
thor expressly  condemns  fasting  as  a  very  bad  practice,  wherpin  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  my  readers  arp  good  Protestants  enough  to  agree 
with  him.  No,  we  will  only  touch  on  this  meditation  because  it  gives 
a  sketch  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Parisians  at  the  middle  ot  last 
century  arranged  their  meals  when  they  were  not  in  Lent. 

*  We  used  to  breakfast  before  nine  on  bread  and  cheese,  fruits  and 
sometimes  cold  meat.  [Not  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  enu- 
merated it  is  to  be  hoped.] 

Between  twelve  and  one  we  dined  on  the  habitual  soup  and  soup- 
beef,  with  better  or  worse  accompaniments  as  our  means  and  other 
circumstances  allowed. 

At  four  there  was  a  lunch,  a  light  meal  for  the  particular  benefit  of 
children  and  of  those  who  piqued  themselves  on  following  the  usages 
of  antiquity. 

But  there  weie  tupperish  lunches  which  began  at  five  and  lasted 
indefinitely. 

'  About  eight  came  the  supper ;  roast,  side-dishes,  sweets,  salad 
and  dessert.' 

That  is  what  we  should  call  a  late  dinner  minnt  the  soup  and  fish. 
Nature  seems  to  dictate  that  the  principal  meal  should  be  taken  when 
the  fatigue  of  the  day  is  over ;  whether  it  be  called  dintter  or  supper 
is  a  mere  fashion  of  tne  times. 

From  speculating  on  the  usages  of  different  ages,  the  transition  is 
pasy  to  a  history  of  the  art.  Our  author  says  a  great  deal  about  the 
cookery  of  the  Greeks  and  Rpmans,  and  it  would  be  easy  for  me  to 
say  as  much  more,  and  overwhelm  you  with  an  ocean  of  erudition, 
gossip  and  jokes,  more  or  less  bad,  out  of  that  inexhaustible  Athse- 
neus.  But  nothing  is  farther  from  my  intention,  because,  in  the  first 
place,  our  knowledge  of  the  classical  cuieine  is  very  imperfect  when 
toe  come  to  details,  and  secondly,  what  we  do  know  in  a  general  way 
does  not  impress  one  very  &vorably.  With  the  deepest  veneration 
for  the  poetry  of  the  ancients,  I  have  a  very  moderate  opinion  of  their 
table-aesthetics.  The  thick  inspissated  wines,  the  clumsy  fkshion  of 
lying  down  at  meals,  which  no  modem  but  Fanny  Kemble  has  ever 
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been  able  to  practice,  the  Romans'  preference  for  pork — the  Adie- 
nians  were  more  aesthetic,  and  founded  their  sappers  on  fish  and 
ffame — all  tHese  and  yarious  other  peculiarities  of  theiref,  are  to  us 
mcomprehensible,  if  not  barbarous.  One  or  two  things  I  wiU  just 
allude  to,  as  they  show  amusing  resemblances  in  ancient  and  modem 
matters.  The  QreekB  had  regular  bills  of  fare ;  so  the  prince  of  gos- 
sips teOs  us  in  his  second  book.  '  When  the  host  had  zecHned/  he 
sajB,  *  there  was  presented  a  little  writing,  (yqaftfiaxldtov  nj  contain- 
ing a  sketch  of  me  preparations,  so  that  he  niight  know  what  delica- 
cies the  cook  was  gomg  to  serve.'*  And  in  one  of  the  later  books  of 
Mb  indefatigable  gourmand  there  is  a  list  of  receipts  for  making  cake, 
seyeral  of  which  on  examination  I  have  found  to  be,  with  the  substi- 
tution of  sugar  for  honey,  very  good  receipts  for  those  good  old 
KmcKERBOCKEB  preparations,  kruUeri,  dough-ntUs  and  otty-koeks* 
Happening  dace  to  mention  this  to  a  Cantab  friend,  he  remarked 
that  one  of  the  London  University  professors  (let  us  say  '  Greorge 
Long ;'  for  a  story  is  only  half  a  story  unless  there  are  some  names 
hk  it ;)  had  tried  to  put  into  practice  these  very  receipts;  and  made  an 
awful  mess  of  .them.  Somewhat  taken  aback  by  this,  I  at  length  be- 
thoiight  me  of  inquiring  whether  Long  had  ever  in  his  life  before 
niade  cakes  of  any  kind.  To  which  the  response  being  in  die  nega- 
tive, '  Ah  1'  quoth  we, '  that  accounts  for  the  milk  in  the  cocoa-nut*' 
.  There  is  one  most  ftixurious  practice  of  the  ancients  worthy  of  all 
imitation :  that  of  delighting  their  guests,  after  tbe  repast  was  over, 
with  a  display  of  the  first  professional  talent  I  commend  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  next  mulionare  in  Qotham  who  is  going  to  open 
a  magnificent  house  in  a  magnificeqt  manner,  and  to  do  the  magninco 
generally.  Let  him  enrage  Truffi,  ftossi  and  Benedetti,  and  enter- 
tain his  company  after  dinner  to  the  second  act  of  Lucrezia  Borgia. 
Thirty-eight  pages  of  manuscript,  and  we  are  only  just  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  9et(mA  part  of  the  Physiology !  What  a  pity  we 
eamiQ^  linger  on  liiat  second  part !  It  would  have  Jbeen  a  rich  treat, 
far  here  the  author  drops  precept  and  argument  entirely,  and  iiidulges 
himself  in  illustration  and  anecdote.  I  should  have  liked  above  all 
things  to  relate  to  you  his  preservaticfti  of  a  huge  turbot's  '  entirety' 
after  it  had  puzzled  the  ban  vivants  of  ViUecrdne  as  much  as  one  of 
its  specieis  did  Donfitian's  senate  of  old ;  and  hii^  Day  with  the  Ber- 
namines,  v^hich  reminds  us  of  the  song  about 

*Thx  monks  of  old. 

What  jolly  good  souls  they  were  V 

and  shows  that  some. of  the  brotherhood  at  least  have  not  deteriorated 
in  this  resiftet;  and  the  consternation  of  the  innkeeper  when  re- 
quired to  lodge  and  entertain  a  large  aimal  «f  English,  <  tar  not 
more  than  six  francs ;'  and  a  dozen  other  good  stories ;  but  it  could 
hardly  be  done  short  of  this  whol^  number  of  the  Knickerbocker. 
Let  me  just  give  y6u  one  anecdote;  not  becaine  it  is  by  anyfbeans 
the  best,  but  because  it  is  th6  shortest.    The  authof  having  been 
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Bligbtl J '  done'  by  an  apothecary,  is  on  the  point  of  calling  the  woithy 
dispenser  of  drugs  to  account,  when  he  is  suddenly  deterred  by  re- 
membering the  bad  success  of  his  friend  General  Bouyieb  in  an  en- 
counter with  one  of  the  fraternity.  This  general  sent  for  M.  Brillat- 
Sayarin  to  sustain  him  in  the  interview  with  his  apothecary,  who  bad 
overcharged  him ;  and  to  the  further  intimidation  of  this  redoubtable 
personage  he  had  arrayed  himself  in  full  uniform,  ordexB  and  alL 
He  was  just  explaining  this  to  our  author, '  When  even  as  he  spoke 
the  door  opened,  and  we  beheld  a  man  of  about  fif)y-five  yeaxB  enter, 
carefully  aressed.  He  was  of  lofty  stature  and  sedate  step.  His 
whole  appearance  would  have  presented  a  uniform  aspect  of  severity, 
had  not  his  eyes  and  mouth  together  betokened  something  sardonic 
in  their  connection.' 

[What  a  novel  Savarin  might  have  written  if  he  had  tried  !  I>id 
you  ever  see  a  character  better  introduced  ?  It  is  a  perfect  opening 
of  a  mysterious  chapterj 

'  He  approached  the  fire-^lace,  revising  to  take  a  seat,  and  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue  ensued,  which  I  have  faithfully  retained  in  my  me- 
mory : 

•TEB    OENEBAL. 

'  Sir,  this  is  a  regular  apothecary's  bill  that  you  have  sent  me, 
and 

•  TBE   MAN    IN   BLACK.       ^ 

'  Sir,  I  am  not  an  apothecary. 

•THK  OXNERAt. 

'  And  what  are  you  then,  Sirl 

•THE   MA.N    IN  BLACK. 

'  Sir,  I  practice  pharmacy. 

•THE  OENE&AL. 

'  Very  well,  Mr.  Pracdser  of  Pharmacy^  your  boy  ought  to  have 
told  you 

•THE    MA17    IN   BLACK. 

*  Sir,  I  have  no  boy. 

•THE    OENEBAL. 

'  Who  was  that  young  man  then  % 

•THE   MAN    IN    BLACK. 

'  Sir,  he  is  a  pupil. 

«  'THE    aSNERAL. 

'  Well,  Sir,  I  vrished  to  tell  you  that  your  drugs— 

i  THE   MAN  IN  BLACK. 

'  Sir,  I  do  not  sell  dnig». 

*THE    GENERAL. 

'  And  what  do  you  sell  theuy  Sir  % 

•THE   MAN    IN   BLACK. 

« Sir,  I  sell  medicines.' 
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'  There  the  discussion  finished.  The  general,  ashamed  of  having 
committed  so  many  solecisms  and  of  being  so  little  advanced  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  pharmaceutic  tongue,  was  thrown  into  confusion, 
forgot  what  he  had  to  say,  and  paid  all  that  was  demanded.' 

And  now,  reader,  a  word  in  your  ear  before  we  part.  Do  you 
prefer  that  Celtic  or  Anglo-Saxon  principles  to  prevail  in  the  world  ] 
If  you  have  any  tendency  to  the  Puritan  &ith,  if  you  undertake  to 
be  a  strict  mor^ist  and  a  religious  man,  you  can  hardly  help  desiring 
that  the  latter  should  triumph.  Veiy  well ;  if  you  give  up  the 
science  of  table-aesthetics,  which  has  so  important  an  influence  on 
mankind,  to  the  Celts,  you  leave  in  their  hands  a  tremendous  weapon 
and  means  of  obtaining  power.  Ask  a  Frenchman  the  reason  of  his 
country's  ascendency ;  and  if  a  conceited  man  like  Michelet,  he  will 
tell  you  that  it  is  because  France  has  lavished  more  blood  and  trea- 
sure and  labor  in  the  cause  of  humanity  than  all  the  other  nations  in 
the  world  together,  which  is very  much  after  the  manner  of  Mi- 
chelet ;  or  if  you  ask  a  more  modest  man,  like  our  physiologist,  he 
will  say  that  it  is  because  the  French  are  so  obliging  in  their  inter- 
course with  strangers  as  always  to  let  themselves  down  to  the  level 
of  their  capacity ;  of  the  truth  of  which  those  who  have  travelled 
abroad  can  judge  fbr  themselves.  But  the  true  secret  is,  depend 
upon  it,  the  progress  which  the  French  have  made  in  the  arts  of  dress 
and  cookery,  wherein,-  notwithstanding  occasional  absurdities,  they 
on  the  whole  very  much  surpass  the  rest  of  the  world.  By  the  for- 
mer they  gain  the  women ;  by  the  latter,  both  sexes.  Will  you  yield 
them  without  an  effort  the  whole  of  this  advantage,  or  try  to  put  your- 
«elf  as  nearly  on  an  equal  footing  as  you  can  1  '  What 's  the  reason 
the  devil  should  have  all  the  good  tunes  V  said  some  great  divine ; 
Calvin,  was  it,  or  Wesley  ]  '  vThBt  's  the  reason  the  French  should 
have  all  the  good  dinners  V  says  Cabi.  btoson. 


VALENTINE 


I  If  T    X  Iff   aSASOV,   THOOOH   VOX   PKlVTBb    tl  B  A  H  U  H  JL  B  L  Y  . 


She  that  is  ftir,  though  never  vain  or  proud, 
More  Ibnd  of  home  than  fashion's  changing  crowd ; 
Whose  taste  refined  even  female  friends  admire, 
Dressed  not  for  show,  hut  rohed  in  neat  attire : 
She  who  has  learned  with  mild  forgiving  hreast 
To  pardon  frailties,  hidden  or  confest ; 
True  to  herself,  yet  willing  to  submit. 
More  swayed  by  love  than  ruled  by  worldly  wit : 
Though  young,  discreet,  thou^  ready,  ne'er  unkind, 
Blessed  with  no  pedant's  but  a  womarCs  mind. 
She  wintf  our  hearts,  toward  her  our  thoughts  incline, 
So  at  her  door  go  leave  my  Valentine. 
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»OBlS       »y       AlOHA^^ 


In  Pmhi  once  (bo  did  me  tefl 
A  pUgiim,)  Kved  an  aged  knight, 
By  St.  iJLad'ft  holy  well, 
And  PiBTao  D'alba  was  he  bight ; 
Hia  cheek  with  care  was  aimk  and  thin, 
Hifl  head  was  white  and  eke  his  ehin ) 
Brawny  his  limbs  and  broad  the  ehosi 
04  Which  bis  thoughtful  anns  did  saii ; 
Often  in  yf9X  arraved  he  *d  been 
Against  the  neighboring  Florentine, 
A^d  crosses  oft  and  scaxs  he  won ; 
Yet  was  he  not  a  Pisan  bom, 
Bat  fromtfoe  vumntaios  stam  and  wild 
Of  Spain,    fite  had  an  only  chiU ; 
A  simple,  young,  unconscious  thing, 
As  fair  as  doudTess  mom  in  spring. 
With  sonny  hair  and  eyes  of  tight, 
A  ionhMd  ample,  smooth  and  whits, 
Pennasive  mouthy  and  rounded  chva/ 
(An  hermit  din^ple  dwelt  Uierwii) 
With  over  all  the  pensive  grace 
We  see  in  the  MAOONNA'tf  nee. 
They  were  of  Andalusian  race, 
A^d  noble  heritage  oonld  daim, 
Tbpi\ghpoor:  Fkut a  was  h#r  lyuq/D.' 

T  was  noon :  the  houses,  cod  and  high/ 
Tempered  the  sultry  summer  air ; 
Tlie  narrow  payement,  smooth  and  dry. 
Lay  hushed  and  shaded  from  the  glaie ; 
Faintly  was  heard  the  tinkling  rill 
That  orer-ran  tiie  sacred  well ; 
The  very  air  was  whi^Ksr-still, 
When  hark !  the  tolling  of  a  bell— 
A  trumpet  note  —  a  rattling  drum ; 
Near  and  more  near  a  gathering  hum 
Of  countlesB  foiststeps  might  be  heard, 
And  squadron^  forming  at  the  word. 
The  Stradiot  lancer,  cannoiuer. 
The  steel-dad  bold  arquebusier, 
Come  hastening,  while  the  summoning  note 
Peals  from  the  Inigle's  brazen  throat ; 
Sudden  against  the  dear  blue  sky 
A  host  of  lances  rise  en  hi^, 
And  bannen  float  and  pennants  stteam. 
Cuirass  and  plumM  hehnets  gleam. 
Where,  goigeons  m  their  am^  array. 
Come  Pisa's  chosen  chivalry. 
Hoisemen  and  foot  the  lines  pioloiig, 
Caouon  are  roUing  midst  the  thiVQg, 
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Far  up  the  sti^t  now  dimly  smu  ; 
•Aim!  ann!'  they  cry;  '  the  Florentine ! 
They  pour  in  waves  from  erery  stieet. 
From  every  channel  &r  and  wide. 
With  trampling  hoofr  and  eager  fepU 
RoUe  on  the  human  tide ! 
And  now  above  the  tnmnlt  broke 
The  fint  air^hattering  cannon-stroke ; 
'The  walls!  thewalk!  the  foe  aaeails !' 
At  leaves  before  autumnal  gales, 
Tumultuous,  wildly,  oiderless. 
Toward  the  gate  in  (hrangs  they  presv} 
Fainter  and  fainter  grows  the  din  — 
The  distant  shout,  the  trumpet's  swell, 
xhe  heavy  boom  of  cnlveiin, 
Far  echoes  like  a  funeral  knell ; 
The  lonely  street  is  hushed  and  still. 
Save  from  yon  hoary  tower  a  bell 
Is  tolling,  while  the  silver  rill 
fiUdes  nmimuring  from  the  painted  welL 

'Die  street  was  still :  the  sun  was  low ; 
It  was  a  piteous  note  of  wo 
That  smote  Felipa's  anxious  breast. 
As  come  the  tumbril  soft  and  slow, 
Bearing  the  wounded.    Thero  dM  rest 
A  dying  wanior,  breathing  yet ; 
With  Mood  his  side  was  red  and  wet, 
And  from  his  helm  in  many  a  ray 
His  hair  was  streaming  thin  and  srav. 
ISIowly  his  life  did  ebb  away; 
Sunken  his  eyes — a  plaintive  moan 
From  the  frothed  lips — again  a  groan 
Listening  Fblipa  heard — a  thrall 
FaUs  on  her  bosom  like  a  pall ! 
They  stop  before  the  very  door. 
lUfeless  she  sinks ;  the  maible  floor 
^hoes  the  soldien*  heavy  tread. 
The  stairway  now — and  now  is  laid 
Withm  the  room  the  dying  knight ; 

•  Where  is  my  chfldT'  he  groaned  in  pain ; 

*  Daughter !  Feuta!'    Soon  alight^ 
Was  brought ;  there  lay  the  twain, 
Father  and  child — oh!  piteous  plight ! 
Those  hardy  soldiers  at  the  sight 
Melted  to  tears ;  from  off  the  floor 
They  raised  her  gently,  (those  rude  bands 
Who  kill  for  hireli)  and  to  restore 

Her  life  essay.    Soon  are  her  handi 
Outstretched,  as  one  who  wakes  fiom  sleep, 
'Neath  the  fringed  lids  her  eyes  now  peep ; 
A  lon^-drawn  breath  she  dow  respire. 
And  hves  to  view  her  dying  sire. 

Resting  against  the  iaithftd  breast 
Of  young  FEANcrsco,  Fieteo  lay. 
Whose  limbs,  in  silk  and  velvet  drest. 
Beseemed  not  the  deadly  fray ; 
Broidered  with  gold  the  purple  strap 
Where  hmig hisswoid ;  the  plnmM  eap 
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Twinkled  with  jewels  in  the  light ; 
But  aye  his  eye  was  bold  and  bright, 
And  on  his  brow  a  crimson  gap 
Told  of  the  foeman  and  the  fight 
Finn  as  the  tempest-beaten  rock, 
Francesco  and  the  Knight  the  shock 
That  day  withstood,  when  o'er  the  trench 
The  hardy  Swiss,  th'  impetuous  French, 
The  Florentine  and  Milanese, 
Swarmed  on  the  works  like  angry  bees ; 
Allied  to  crush  the  patriots'  might. 
And  trample  on  the  Fisan's  ri^t ; 
Ambitious  slaves !  three  days  shall  see 
Thy  armies  scattered,  and  the  free 
Exultant,  with  unfettered  hands 
Above  thy  fallen,  captive  bands ! 
But  thee,  poor  knight !  thy  hoary  head 
Frosted  with  age,  must  soon  be  laid 
Low  in  the  grave ;  thy  daughter's  moans, 
Thy  gory  hands  upraised  in  prayers. 
Thy  breast  that  heaves  with  piteous  groans 
None  can  relieve ;  no  earthly  oare 
Can  save  thee ;  far  from  native  land 
Wounded  to  death !    And  where  the  hand 
To  shelter  this  poor  innocent? 
Francesco's  eyes  on  her  were  bent 
In  tearful  pity.     So  the  night 
Slow  passed  and  at  the  bed  of  death 
Love  drew  its  life-sustaining  breath. 

Youth  is  the  time  of  hope  and  love! 
The  sun-bright  clouds  of  mom  that  move 
With  golden  glory  through  the  sky 
In  the  clear  lake  reflect^  lie  ; 
So  youth  reflects  the  hues  of  heaven 
In  the  bright  miiror  of  his  breast 
Boundless  as  air,  to  all 't  is  given 
And  but  to  live,  is  to  be  blest 

'T  is  mom ;  in  clouds  the  moon  has  set ; 
As  Stan,  upon  the  distant  plain 
The  mddy  watch-fires  twinkle  yet ; 
Gently  descends  the  summer  ram, 
And  like  a  nun  the  early  day, 
Comes  sweeping  on  in  gamnents  gray. 
D3ring  at  last  the  old  man  lay, 
His  helm  and  broken  corslet  shone 
Beneath  the  taper's  fitful  ray : 
Restless,  the  night  with  many  a  moan 
Had  passed:  'Felipa!  child!*  he  said, 
*  Poor  orphan  maid,  thy  homeless  head 
Who  shall  protect  ?'    That  gallant  youtli 
Sank  on  his  knees,  and  said,  *  In  trath 
Her  grief  hath  touched  me  to  the  soul 
And  if  I  may  her  love  control, 
And  none  her  father's  care  supply, 
By  Holy  Mary,  that  wUl  I !' 

As  oft  through  clouds  the  sinking  sm^ 
DarU  a  last  glory,  so  there  shone 
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O'er  PiKTKo's  pallid  face  a  ray 
Qt  heavenly  hope ;  compoeed  |ie  lay 
In  prayer ;  anon  he  raised  his  head, 
To  blesB  FaANCEflco  and  the  maid, 
And  then,  as  one  whose  task  is  o'er, 
Smiling  sa!ik  back,  and  tntathed  no  fniore. 


Thue  yean  had  passed,  and  now  thb  sun 

In  Libra  poised  his  coune  doth  run 

Dividing  equal  day  and  night ; 

The  yellow  harvest  bathed  in  light 

Sleeps  in  the  sunshme  far  below 

Upon  the  slopes  of  Val  d'Amo ; 

Palaces,  vineyaids,  olive-groves, 

With  varied  beauty  paint  the  plain. 

And  through  the  midst  the  river  movoi, 

ISleaming  and  winding  like  a  vein 

Of  silver  through  the  golden  grain. 

Rude  ap  a  quarry  lies  Uie  town 

Beneath  this  turret's  breezy  crown, 

In  squares  and  angles,  hewn  and  brown } 

And  leaning  'gainst  the  clear  blue  sky. 

Yon  hoary  tower  uplifts  on  high 

Its  head,  as  some  lone  sentinel 

That  rests,  yel  marks  the  foelnaii  well. 

Beside  thiii  ttOHbd's  ivied  wall 
Aged  and  gftoy,  and  sculptured  all. 
Extends  a  garden  wiki  and  faur 
With  dustering  roses  all  beqiread. 
Whose  fragrance  fills  the  drowsy  air : 
Entwined  in  arches  overhead, 
Ijemon  and  orange  trees  unite 
Thmr  golden  fruit  and  Mossoms  white, 
And  tluongfa  the  leaves  of  glossy  green 
Is  marble  mun  or  wood-nymph  seen. 
Or  spoQting  fountain,  from  its  orown 
Shaking  tl^  diamond  drofis  adoWn. 

Bidden  within  a  shady  cover  . 
By  whispering  leaves  earoof^  over; 
Feupa  sate :  Why  need  the  verse 
An  oft-repeated  tale  reheaise  ? 

f^iffice  it  that  the  orphan  maid 
'ranoesco  loved ;  a|id  when  was  paid 
Her  debt,  of  grief,  with  tender  art 
He  won  her  to  his  knightly  heart 
Beside  her  was  a  dame  of  place, 
High  in  the  Spanish  court ;  her  face 
Seemed  like  Feupa's  when  iC  tfmile 
Was  hovering  there ;  she  could  beguile 
With  softest  speech  whene'er  she  would, 
AH  courtly  arts  she  undeiMood ; 
Intrigue,  and  schemes  of  apt  finesse, 
And  choicest  phrase  her  ^leech  to  dnss. 
Time  had  not  dimmed  her  brilliant  een. 
Nor  iniiured  with  lines  her  featuies  lair, 
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But  rabtle  pamons  lurked  within, 
And  deyihsh  g^uile  was  painted  there. 

Her  huflband  was  a  Count  of  worth, 

Of  noble  Andalusian  birth. 

Well  known  in  tourney  and  in  war 

By  Christian  knight  and  turbaned  Moor ; 

But  as  it  chanced  in  fatal  hour 

He  found  her  in  a  lonely  bower 

With  Rut  dk  Silva  ;  '  Knight  accvised ! 

Come  forth  !*  — then  straight  with  ward  and  thrust 

Their  swords  are  croMed  in  deadly  strife, 

As  each  one  sought  the  other's  life. 

Brief  was  the  fight  —  lo !  on  the  sward 

Her  lover  lies !  —  the  husband's  sword 

Has  slain  the  favorite  of  the  King; 

His  infant  daughter  he  doth  bring 

Forth  from  her  cradle.    Never  more 

That  Knight  shall  view  his  native  shore ! 

Oh !  woman !  spotless,  innocent, 
A  radiant  angel  thou  art  sent 
Whether  as  mother,  child  or  wife 
To  guide  our  erring  steps  through  life ; 
But  if  thou  fallest  —  in  works  of  evil 
Thy  skill  and  zeal  can  match  the  devil: 
Ah !  little  does  Felipa  dream 
That  face,  where  smile  and  softness  beam, 
Can  act  the  traitor's  cuned  part, 
And  win  from  her  Fkanobbco's  heart ; 
Poor  dove !  she  feels  the  cruel  smart 
Of  altered  love  and  husband's  frown ; 
At  that  great  wo  her  heart  sinks  down, 
And  in  the  widow*s  willing  ear 
(Doubtless  the  words  well  pleased  to  hear,) 
She  poon  the  tale :  <  What  fataPword 
Has  reft  from  me  my  bosom's  lord  7 
Doth  he  repent  he  stooped  his  state 
To  poor  Frlipa  7  —  fitting  mate 
For  one  so  noble  I  was,  sure 
Unfriended,  dowerless,  nameless,  poor? 
And  yet  I  loved  him  —  oh !  this  pain 
Rives  my  poor  heart !'     Before  the  twain 
Francesco  stands ;  With  high  disdain 
His  brow  is  knit :  *  Again  this  face? 
Go  to  thy  chamber ;  if  disgrace 
Stood  hand-maid  on  my  marriage-day, 
Need  tell  to  all  the  tale,  I  pray? 
Hast  thou  no  shame  ?  or  is  it  pride 
To  say  thou  wast  a  pauper  bride  ?' 

With  streaming  eyes  upraised  to  heaven, 
Fklipa  bean  each  fated  word, 
That  seem  like  sharpened  poniards  driven 
tn  her  heart's  centre.    To  her  lord 
She  turns,  as  she  would  speak ;  but  soon 
Falls  at  his  feet  in  deadly  swoon. 

Tha  sight  is  edd,  tin  wiad  m  high, 
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The  gray  mist  driveth  o'er  the  sky, 
The  midnight  moon,  though  at  the  foil, 
Gleams  spectral,  shiyery,  wan  and  dull, 
And  ghastly  fall  the  moonbearafl  £unt 
O'er  sacred  well  and  scnlptnred  i 


Obizo,  man  of  wondrous  skill, 
And  learned  in  astrologic  lore, 
Now  liyeth  near  the  sainted  well. 
Where  still  the  ceaseless  waters  pour 
Their  drowsy  murmurs  to  the  night ; 
His  head  was  flecked  with  reyerend  white. 
And  scattered  round  his  chamber  lay. 
Beneath  the  taper's  reddening  ray. 
Manuscripts,  instruments  and  globes, 
Grim  horoscopes  and  magic  kibes. 
And  tubes  with  which,  on  cloudless  even, 
He  swept  the  starry  roof  of  heaven ; 
But  now  his  aged  head  doth  rest 
Sleepless  upon  the  pillow  prest, 
Watching  the  moonbeams  on  the  wall 
That  from  the  chequered  casement  fall. 
His  door  swings  wide :  before  his  faae 
Swims  in  a  form ;  <  Oh !  powera  of  grace  !* 
Her  arms  a  heavenly  child  doth  bear, 
And  lo!  the  moon  shines  bright  and  dear 
In  unshorn  beams  of  radiant  light 
O'er  floating  vestments  pure  and  white, 
0*er  face  so  pale  and  wondrous  fair. 
He  deems  the  Viroin  standeth  there. 

<  Father !'  with  tearful  voice  she  said. 
Why  gapes  thy  wound  so  wide  and  red  ? 
And  why  so  p^  ?    But  we  can  save. 
Though  thy  shroud  oozes,  and  the  grave 
Opened  awaits.     Francesco's  here ! 
With  April  roses  wreathe  the  bier 
Meet  for  the  wedding  —  oh !  despair ! 
He  knows  me  not !  Us  hand  is  cold. 
Cold  as  the  corpse-enfolding  mould  V 
Straightway  her  laugh  rang  wild  and  shiiU ; 
She  standeth  shuddering  at  the  sill ; 
A  moment  there  —  and  now  is  gone. 
And  old  Obizo  is  alone. 

Next  mom  the  sparkling  water  fell 
Like  sunbeams  streaming  from  the  well 
Of  St.  Iago.    At  the  side 
Where  ran  its  slender  silver  tide. 
Her  gold  hair  floating  in  the  flood, 
Felifa  lay ;  her  breast  with  blood 
Clotted  and  dark ;  and  closely  romid 
A  dying  child  her  arms  were  wound. 
*  Earth  is  no  more  for  her !'  poor  heart. 
Slain  by  a  mother's  guileful  art. 
And  now  by  Amo's  sinuous  tide 
She  sleeps — her  child  lies  by  her  side ; 
The  peaceful  billovrs  wash  the  shore. 
The  thread  is  wound — the  story's  o'er, 
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•  OuBa  the  wild  life,  in  fireedom  ttill  to  range. 
From  toil  to  rest,  and  J07  in  ererj  change ; 
Th'  exalting  aenae,  the  pulae's  maddening  plajTt 
That  tfarHlfl  the  wanderer  of  tiie  trackleaa  way ; 
That  for  itaelf  can  dare  Uie  approaching  fight, 
And  torn  what  aome  deem  dwxger  to  deliffht : 
Come  when  it  will,  we  match  tiie  life  of  life ; 
WhenloitjWhatreckBitbydiaeaaeoratrifet'  Tns  Comatb. 

In  speaking  of  tbe  Indians,  I  bave  almost  forgotten  two  bold  ad- 
venturers of  another  race,  ibe  trappers  Rouleau  and  Sarapbin. 
Tbese  men  were  bent  on  s^  most  hazardous  enterprise.  A  day's 
journey  to  tbe  westward  was  the  country  over  wbicb  ^e  Arapahoes 
are  accustomed  to  range,  and  for  wbicb  ibe  two  trappers  were  on  tbe 
point  of  setting  out.  Tbese  Arapahoes,  of  whom  ohaw  and  I  after- 
ward fell  in  with  a  large  village,  are  ferocious  barbarians,  of  a  most 
brutal  and  wolfish  aspect ;  and  of  late  they  bad  declared  themselves 
enenfies  to  the  whites,  and  threatened  death  to  the  first  who  should 
venture  within  their  territory,  Tbe  occasion  of  tbe  declaration  was 
as  follows ; 

In  tbe  previous  spring,  1846,  Col.  Kearney  left  Fort  Leavenworth 
with  several  companies  of  dragoons,  and  marching  widi  extraoidi- 
nary  celerity,  reached  Fort  Laramie,  whence  he  passed  along  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  to  Bent's  Fort;  and  then,  turning  eastward 
again,  returned  to  tbe  point  from  whence  be  set  out.  While  at  Fort 
Laramie,  be  sent  a  part  of  bis  command  as  far  westward  as  Sweet- 
water, while  he  himself  remained  at  tbe  foit,  and  despatched  mes- 
sages to  tbe  surrounding  Indians  to  meet  him  tbere  in  council.  Then 
for  tbe  first  time  the  tribes  of  that  vicinity  saw  tbe  white  warriors, 
and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  they  were  lost  in  astonishment  at 
their  regular  order,  their  gav  attire,  the  completenef s  of  their  mardal 
equipment,  and  the  great  size  and  power  of  their  horses.  Among 
the  rest,  the  Arapaboes  came  ip  considerable  numbers  to  tbe  fort. 
They  bad  lately  committed  numerous  acts  of  outrage,  and  Col.  Kear- 
ney threatened  that  if  they  killed  any  more  white  men  he  woald  turn 
loose  bis  dragoons  upon  them,  and  annihilate  their  whole  nation.  In 
the  evening,  to  add  eifect  to  bis  speech,  he  ordered  a  howitzer  to  be 
fired  and  a  rocket  to  be  thrown  up.  Many  of  the  Arapahoes  fbll 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  while  omers  ran  away  screaming  widi 
amazement  and  ten:or.  On  the  following  day  the]p  withdrew  to  their 
mountains,  confounded  with  awe  at  the  appearand^  of  the  dragoonBr 
at  their  big  gun  which  went  off  twice  at  one  shot,  and  the  fiery  r  ~ 
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senger  which  they  had  sent  up  to  the  Great  Spu-it.  For  many  months 
they  remained  quiet,  and  did  no  &lher  mischief.  At  length,  just 
before  we  came  mto  the  country,  one  of  them,  by  an  act  of  the  basest 
treachery,  killed  two  white  men,  Boot  and  May,  who  were  trapping 
among  the  mountains.  For  this  act  it  was  impossible  to  discover  a 
motive.  It  seemed  to  spring  from  one  of  those  inexplicable  im- 
pulses which  often  actuate  Indiana,  and  appear  no  better  than  the 
mere  outbreaks  of  native  ferocity.  No  sooner  was  the  murder  com- 
mitted than  the  whole  tribe  were  in  extreme  consternation.  They 
expected  every  day  that  the  avenging  dragoons  would  arrive,  little 
thinking  that  a  desert  of  nine  hundred  miles  in  extent  lay  between 
&e  latter  and  their  mountain  fastnesses.  A  large  deputation  of 
$hem  came  to  Fort  Laramie,  bringing  a  valuable  present  of  horses, 
in  compensation  for  the  lives  of  the  murdered  men.  These  Bor- 
deaux refused  to  accept.  They  then  asked  him  if  he  would  be  satis- 
fied with  their  delivering  up  the  murderer  himself;  but  he  declined 
this  offer  a)so.  The  Arapahoes  went  back  more  terrified  than  ever. 
Weeks  passed  away,  and  still  no  dragoons  appeared.  A  result  fol- 
lowed which  all  those  best  acquainted  with  Indians  had  predicted. 
They  conceived  that  fear  had  prevented  Bordeaux  from  accepting 
their  gifts,  and  that  they  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  vengeance 
of  the  wldtes.  From  extreme  terror  they  rose  to  the  height  of  inso- 
lence and  presumption.  They  called  the  white  men  cowards  and 
old  women ;  and  a  friendly  Didicotah  came  to  Fort  Laramie  and  re- 
ported that  they  were  determined  to  kill  the  first  of  the  white  dogs 
whom  they  could  lay  hands  on. 

Had  a  military  officer,  entrusted  with  suitable  powers,  been  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Laramie,  and  having  accepted  the  offer  of  the  Arapa- 
hoes to  deliver  up  the  murderer,  had  ordered  him  to  be  immediately 
led  out  and  shot,  m  presence  of  his  tribe,  they  would  have  been  awed 
into  tranquillity,  and  much  danger  and  calamity  averted ;  but  now 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Medicine  Bow  Mountain  and  the  region  be- 
yond it  was  a  scene  of  extreme  peril.  Old  Mene  Seela,  a  true  friend 
of  the  whites,  an<7many  other  or  the  Indians,  gathered  about  the  two 
trappers,  and  vainly  endeavored  to  turn  them  from  their  purpose ; 
but  Kouleau  and  Saraphin  only  laughed  at  the  danger.  On  tne  morn- 
ing preceding  that  on  which  they  were  to  leave  ^e  camp,  we  could 
aD  discern  faint  white  columns  of  smoke  rising  against  the  dark  base 
of  the  Medicine  Bow.  Scouts  went  out  immediately,  and  reported 
that 'these  proceeded  fr^m  an  Arapahoe  camp,  abandoned  only  a  few 
hours  before.  Still  the  two  trappers  continued  their  pi*eparations  for 
departure. 

Saraphin  was  a  tall,  powerful  fellow,  with  a  sullen  and  sinister  coun- 
tenance. His  rifle  haid  very  probably  drawn  other  blood  than  that  of 
buffalo  or  even  Indians.  Rouleau  was  an  excellent  specimen  of  a 
Rocky  mountain  trapper.  He  had  a  broad  ruddy  &ce,  marked  with 
as  few  traces  of  thought  or  of  care  as  a  child's.  His  figure  was  re- 
markably square  and  strong,  but  the  first  joints  of  both  his  feet  were 
frozen  off,  and  his  horse  had  lately  thrown  and  trampled  upon  him,  by 
which  he  had  been  severely  injured  in  the  chest    But  nothing  could 
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check  lus  invetei'ate  propensity  for  laugbter  and  gayety.  He  went  aU 
day  rolling  about  the  camp  on  his  stumps  of  feet,  talking  and  singii^ 
and  frolicking  with  the  Indian  women,  as  they  were  engaged  at  £eir 
work.  )n  fact  Rouleau  had  an  unlucky  partiality  for  squaws.  He 
always  had  one,  whom  he  mu^  n^eds  bedizzen  with  beads,  ribbona 
and  all  the  finery  of  an  Indian  waidrobe,  and  though  he  was  of  cottnae 
obliged  to  leave  her  behind  him  during  hia  expeditions,  yet  this  has- 
ardous  necessity  did  not  at  all  trouble  him,  for  his  dispositicm  was  the 
very  reverfe  of  jealous.  If  at  any  time  he  had  not  lavished  the  whole 
of  the  precarious  profits  of  his  yoc.ation  upon  his  dark  favorite,  he 
always  devoted  the  rest  to  feastivg  his  comiudes.  ,  If  liquor  were  not 
to  be  had  — r  and  this  was  usually  the  case  —  strong  coffee  would  be 
substituted  in  its  place.  As  the  men  of  that  region  are  b  j  no  means 
remarkable  for  providence  or  self-restraint,  whatever  was  set  before 
th^m  on  these  occasions,  however  extravagant  in  price  or  enormoos 
in  quantity,  was  sure  to  be  disposed  of  at  one  sitting.  Like  other  trap- 
pers, Rouleau's  life  was  one  of  contrast  and  variety.  It  was  only  8£ 
certain  seasons,  and  for  a  limited  tinie  that  he  was  absent.ou  his  expe- 
ditions. For  die  rest  of  the  year  he  would  be  lounging  about  &e 
fort,  or  encamped  with  his  friends  in  its  vicinity,  lazily  hunting  or  en- 
joying all  the  luxury  of  inaction ;  but  when  once  in  pursuit  of  the 
beaver,  he  was  involved  in  extreme  privations  and  desperate  perils. 
When  in  the  midst  of  his  game  and  his  enemies,  hand  and  foot,  eye 
and  ear,  are  incessantly  active.  Frequently  he  must  content  himself 
with  devouring  his  evening  meal  uncooked,  lest  the  light  of  his  fire 
should  attract  the  eyes  of  some  wandering  Indian;  *and  sometimes 
having  made  his  rude  repast,  he  must  leave  his  fire  still  blazing,  and 
vnthdraw  to  a  distance  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  that  his  disap- 
pointed enemy,  drawn  thither  by  the  light,  may  find  his  victim  gone, 
and  be  unable  to  trace  his  footsteps  in  t£e  gloom.  This  is  the  lifo  led 
by  scores  of  men  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  their  vicinity.  I  once 
met  a  trapper  whose  breast  was  marked  with  the  scars  of  six  bullets 
and  arrows,  one  of  his  arms  broken  by  a  shot  and  one  of  his  knees 
shattered ;  yet  slill,  with  the  undaunted  mettle  of  N^w-England,  from 
which  part  of  the  country  he  had  come,  he  continued  to  follow  his 
perilous  occupation.  To  some  of  the  spoiled  children  of  cities  it 
may  seem  strange,  that  men  with  no  object  in  view  should  continue 
to  follow  a  life  of  such  hardship  and  desperate  adventure,  yet  there  is 
a  mysterious,  resistless  charm  in  the  basilisk  eye  of  danger,  fascinating 
that  it  may  destroy,  and  few  men  perhaps  remain  long  in  that  wild 
region  without  learning  to  love  peril  for  its  own  sake,  and  to  laugh 
carelessly  in  the  fiice  of  death. 

On  the  last  day  of  our  stay  in  this  camp,  the  trappers  were  ready 
for  departure.  When  in  the  Black  Hills  they  had  caught  seven 
beaver,  and  they  now  left  their  skins  in  charge  of  Reynal,  to  be  kept 
until  their  return.  Their  strong,  gaunt  horses  were  equipped  with 
rusty  Spanish  bits,  and  rude  Mexican  saddles,  to  which  wooden  stir- 
rups were  attached,  while  a  bufialo-robe  was  rolled  up  behind  them, 
and  a  bundle  of  beaver  traps  slung  at  the  pommel.  These,  together 
with  their  rifies,  their  knives,  their  powder-horns  and  bullet-pouches, 
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flint  and  steel  and  a  tin-cup,  compoeed  their  whole  travelling  equip- 
ment. They  shook  hands  with  us,  and  rode  away,  Saraphin  with  his 
grim  countenance,  like  a  surly  bull-dog's,  was  in  advance  ;  but  Rou- 
leau, clambering  gaily  into  his  seat,  kicked  his  horse's  sides,  flourished 
his  whip  in  the  air,  and  trotted  briskly  over  the  prairie,  trolling  forth  k 
Canadian  song  at  the  top  of  his  lungs.  Reynal  looked  after  them 
with  his  face  of  brutal  selfishness. 

*  Well,'  he  said,  *  if  they  are  killed,  I  shall  have  the  beaver.  They  '11 
fetch  me  fifty  dollars  at  ^e  Foit,  any  how.' 

This  was  the  last  I  saw  of  them. 

We  had  been  for  five  days  in  the  hunting-camp,  and  the  meat,  which 
all  this  time  had  hung  drying  in  the  sun,  was  now  fit  for  transporta- 
tion. Bufialo-hides  also  had  been  procured  in  sufficient  quantities  for 
making  the  next  season's  lodges  ;  but  it  remained  to  provide  the  long 
slender  poles  on  which  they  were  to  be  supported.  These  were  only 
to  be  had  among  the  tall  pine  Woods  of  the  Black  Hills,  and  in  that 
direction  therefore  our  next  move  was  to  be  made.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  diat  amid  the  general  abundance  which  during  this  time  had 
prevailed  in  the  camp,  there  were  no  instances  of  individual  priva- 
tion ;  for  although  the  hide  and  the  tongue  of  the  buffalo  belongs  by 
exclusive  right  to  the  hunter  who  has  killed  it,  yet  any  one  else  Is 
equally  entitled  to  help  himself  fVom  the  test  of  the  carcass.  Thus 
the  weak,  the  aged  ana  even  the  indolent  come  in  for  a  share  o^  the 
spoils,  and  many  a  helpless  old  woman,  who  would  otherwise  perish 
from  starvation,  is  sustained  in  profuse  abundance. 

On  Ae  twenty-fifth  of  July,  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  camp  broke 
up,  with  the  usual  tumult  and  confusion,  and  we  were  all  moving 
once  more,  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  over  the  plains.  We  advanced 
however  but  a  few  miles.  The  old  men,  who  during  the  whole  march 
had  been  stoutly  striding  along  on  foot  in  front  of  the  people,  now 
seated  themselves  in  a  circle  on  the  ground,  While  all  the  families  erect- 
ing their  lodges  in  the  prescribed  order  around  them,  formed  the  usual 
great  circle  of  the  camp ;  meanwhile  these  village  patriarchs  sat 
smoking  and  talking  on  the  ground.  I  threw  my  bridle  to  Raymond, 
and  sat  down  as  usual  along  with  them.  There  was  none  of  theft 
reserve  and  apparent  dignity  which  an  Indian  always  assumes  when 
in  council,  or  m  the  presence  of  white  men  whom  he  distrustB.  The 
party,  on  the  contrary,  was  an  extremely  merry  one,  and  as  in  a  social 
circle  of  a  quite  different  character, '  if  there  was  not  much  wit,  there 
was  at  least  a  great  deal  of  laughter.' 

Wheh  the  first  pipe  was  smoked  out,  I  rose  and  witl^drew  to  the 
lodge  of  my  host.  Here  I  was  stooping,  in  the  act  of  taking  off  my 
powder-horn  and  bullet-pouch,  when  suddenly,  and  close  at  hand, 
pealing  loud  and  shrill,  and  in  right  good  earnest,  came  the  terrific  yell 
of  the  war-whoop.  Kongra-Tonga's  squaw  snatched  up  her  youngenA; 
cfaild,  and  ran  out  of  the  lodge.  1  followed,  and  fbnnd  the  whole  Vil- 
lage in  confusion,  resoundine  with  cries  and  yells.  The  circle  of  old 
men  in  the  centre  had  vanished.  The  warriors  with  glittering  eyes 
came  darting,  their  weapons  in  their  hands,  out  of  the  low  openings 
<if  the  lodges,  and  tatanng  WUli  wild  yells  toward  ^e  ftu*thet  end  of 
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the  village.  Adrancing  a  few  rodfl  in  that  direction^  I  saw  a  crowd 
bf  savages  in  ftirious  agitation,  while  otherd  ran  np  on  every  side  to 
add  to  the  confusion.  Just  then  I  distinguished  the  voices  of  Ray- 
inond  and  Reynal,  shouting  to  jhe  from  a  little  distance,  and  looking 
i)ack,  I  saw  the  latter  with  his  rifle  in  his  hand,  standing  on  the  farther 
bank  of  a  little  stream  that  ran  alone  the  outskirts  of  the  camp.  He 
was  calling  to  Raymond  and  myself  to  come  over  and  join  him,  and 
Raymond,  with  his  usual  deliberate  gait  and  stolid  countenance,  was 
already  moving  in  that  direction,  and  shouting  to  me  to  follow. 

This  was  clearly  the  wisest  course,  unless  I  wished  to  involve  my- 
self in  the  fnay  ;  so  I  turned  to  go,  but  just  then  a  pair  of  little  keen 
eyes,  gleaming  like  a  snake's,  and  an  aged  familiar  countenance  was 
thrust  from  the  opening  of  a  neighbormg  lodge,  and  out  bolted  old 
Mene  Seela,  full  of  fight,  clutching  his  bow  and  arrows  in  one  hand 
and  his  knife  in  the  other.  At  that  instant  he  tripped,  and  fell  spraw- 
ling on  his  face,  while  his  weapons  flew  scattering  away  in  eveiy  di- 
rection. The  women  with  loud  screams  were  hurrying  with  their 
children  in  their  arms  to  place  them  out  of  danger,  and  1  observed 
some  hastening  to  prevent  mischief,  by  carrying  away  all  the  weapons 
they  could  lay  hands  on.  On  a  rising  ground  clo^  to  the  camp  stood 
^  line  of  old  women  singing  a  medicine-song  to  allay  the  tumult.  As 
I  approached  the  side  of  the  brook,  I  heard  separate  gpm-shots  be- 
hind me,  and  turning  back  I  saw  that  the  crowa  had  separated  into 
two  long  lines  of  naked  warriors  CQnfh>nting  each  other  at  a  respect- 
f\il  distance,  and  yelling  and  jumping  about  like  devils  incarnate,  to 
dodge  the  shot  of  their  adversaries/  while  they  discharged  bullets  and 
arrows  against  each  other.  At  the  same  time  certain  sharp,  humming 
sounds  in  the  air  over  my  head,  like  the  flight  of  beetles  on  a  summer 
evening,  warned  me  that  the  danger  was  not  wholly  confined  to  the 
immediate  scene  of  the  fray.  So  wading  through  the  brook  I  joined 
Reynal  and  Raymond,  and  we  sat  down  on  the  grass,  in  the  posture 
of  an  armed  neutrality,  to  watch  the  result. 

Happily  it  may  be  for  ourselves,  thpugh  quite  contrary  to  our  ex- 
pectation, the  disturbance  was'  quelled  almost  as  soon  as  it  had  com- 
menced. When  I  looked  &g&in,  the  combatants  were  once  more 
mingled  together  in  a  mass.  Though  wild  yells  sounded  occasionally 
trom  the  throng,  the  firing  had  entirely  ceased,  and  I  observed  five  or 
six  persons  moving  busily  about,  as  if  acting  the  part  of  p^ace-makera. 
One  of  the  village  heralds  or  criers  proclaimed  m  a  loud  voice  some- 
thing which  my  two  companions  were  too  much  eogrossed  in  their 
own  observations,  to  traoslate  for  me.  The  crow4  beffan  to  disperse, 
though  many  a  deep-set  black  eye  still  glittered  wi£  an  unnatural 
lustre,  as  the  waniozs  slowly  vdthdrew  to  their  lodges.  This  fortu- 
nate suppression  of  the  disturbance  was  owing  to  a  few  of  the  okl 
inen,  less  pugnacious  than  Mene  Seela,  who  boldly  ran.  in  between  the 
combatants,  and  aided  by  some  of  the  '  soldiers,'  or  Indian  police,  suc- 
ceeded in  eflecting  their  object. 

It  seemed  very  strange  to  me  that  although  many  arrows  and  bul- 
lets were  discharged,  no  one  was  mortally  hurt,  and  I  could  only  ac- 
count for  this  by  the  &ct  that  both  the  marksmaa  and  the  object  of  his 
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aim  were  leaping  about  incessantly  during  the  whole  time.  By  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  Tillagers  had  joined  in  the  fray,  for  although 
there  were  not  more  than  a  dozen  guns  in  the  whole  camp,  I  heard 
at  least  eight  or  ten  shots  fired. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  all  was  comparatiyely  quiet  A  large  cir- 
cle of  warriors  was  again  seated  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  but  this 
time  I  did  not  venture  to  join  them,  because  I  could  see  that  the  pipe, 
contrary  to  the  usual  order,  was  passing  from  the  left  hand  to  the  right 
around  the  circle ;  a  sure  sign  tnat  a  '  medicine-smoke'  of  reconcilia- 
tion was  goin?  forward,  and  that  a  white  man  would  be  an  unwelcome 
intruder.  When  I  again  entered  the  still  agitated  camp  it  was  nearly 
dark,  and  mournful  cries,  howls  and  wailings  resounded  i&r  and  near 
from  scores  of  female  voices.  Whether  Uiese  had  any  connection 
with  the  late  disturbance,  or  were  merely  lamentations  for  relatives 
slain  in  some  former  war  expeditions,  I  could  not  distinctly  ascertain. 

To  inquire  too  closely  into  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  was  by  no 
means  prudent,  and  it  was  not  until  some  time  after  that  I  discovered 
what  had  given  rise  to  it.  Among  the  Dahcotah  there  are  many  as- 
sociations, or  fraternities,  connected  with  the  purposes  of  their  super- 
stitions, their  warfare,  or  their  social  life.  Among  the  rest  there  was 
one  called  '  The  Arrow-Breakers,'  now  in  a  great  measure  disbanded 
and  dispersed.  In  the  village  there  were  however  four  men  belong- 
ing to  It,  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  their  hair, 
which  rose  in  a  high  bristling  mass  above  their  foreheads,  adding 
greatly  to  their  apparent  height,  and  giving  them  a  most  ferocious 
appearance.  The  principal  among  them  was  the  Mad  Wolf,  a  war- 
rior of  remarkable  size  and  strength,  great  courage,  and  the  fierce- 
ness of  a  demon.  I  had  always  looked  upon  him  as  the  most  dan- 
rirous  man  in  the  village ;  and  though  he  often  invited  me  to  feasts, 
never  entered  his  lodge  unarmed.  The  Mad  Wolf  had  taken  a 
fancy  to  a  fine  horse  belonging  to  another  Indian,  who  was  called 
the  Tall  Bear ;  and  anxious  to  get  the  animal  into  his  possession,  he 
made  the  owner  a  present  of  another  ^lorse,  nearly  equal  in  value. 
According  to  the  customs  of  the  Dahcotah,  the  acceptance  of  this 
gift  involved  a  sort  of  obligation  to  make  an  equivalent  return ;  and 
the  Tall  Bear  well  understood  that  the  other  had  in  view  the.  obtain- 
ing of  his  favorite  buffalo-horse.  He  however  accepted  the  present 
without  a  word  of  thanks,  and  having  picketed  the  horse  before  his 
lodge,  he  suffered  day  after  day  to  elapse  without  making  the  ex- 
pected return.  The  Mad  Wolf  grew  impatient  and  angry ;  and  at 
last,  seeing  that  his  bounty  was  not  likely  to  produce  the  desired  re- 
sult, he  resolved  to  reclaim  it  So  this  evening,  as  soon  as  the  village 
was  encamped,  he  went  to  the  lodge  of  the  Tall  Bear,  seized  upon 
the  horse  that  he  had  given  him,  and  led  him  away.  At  this  the  Tall 
Bear  broke  into  one  of  those  fits  of  sullen  rage  not  uncommon  among 
the  Indians.  He  ran  up  to  the  unfortunate  horse,  and  gave  him  three 
mortal  stabs  with  his  knife.  Quick  as  lightning  the  Mad  Wolf  drew 
bis  bow  to  its  utmost  tension,  and  held  the  arrow  quivering  close  to 
the  breast  of  his  adversary.  The  Tall  Bear,  as  the  Indians  who 
were  near  him  said,  stood  with  his  bloody  knife  in  his  hand,  facing 
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the  aaaailant  with  the  utmost  caknness.  Some  of  his  fiiends  and 
relatives,  seeing  his  danger,  i^an  hastily  to  his  assistance.  The  le- 
maining  three  Anrow-Breakeis,  on  the  other  hand,  came  to  the  aid 
of  their  associate.  Many  of  their  friends  joined  diem,  the  war-ciy 
was  raised  on  a  sudden,  and  the  tumult  became  general. 

The  '  soldiers'  who  lent  their  timely  aid  in  putting  it  down,  are  by 
far  the  most  important  executive  functionaries  in  an  Indian  village. 
The  office  is  one  of  considerable  honor,  being  confided  only  to  men 
of  courage  and  repute ;  and  deriving  their  au&ority  from  the  old  men 
and  chief  warriors  of  the  village,  who  elect  them  in  councila  occsr 
sionally  convened  for  the  purpose,  they  can  exercise  a  degree  of 
authority  which  no  one  else  in  the  village  would  dare  to  assume. 
While  very  few  Ogilallah  chie&  could  venture  without  instant  jeo- 
pardy of  their  lives  to  strike  or  lay  hands  upon  the  meanest  of  ^ir 
people,  the  '  soldiers,'  in  the  discharge  of  their  approprite  fbnctioiis, 
have  full  license  to  make  use  of  these  and  similar  acts  of  coercion. 


TBS      BLACK     HILLS. 

'  To  sit  on  rocka,  to  muae  o'er  flood  and  fell, 
Or  •lowly  trace  tlie  foreat'a  shady  aoene, 
Where  thinga  that  own  not  man's  dominion  dwells 
And  human  foot  hath  ne'er  or  rarelv  been ; 
To  climb  the  trackleaa  mountain  all  nnaeen, 
With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold. 
Alone  o'er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean, 
This  ia  not  aoUtade ;  't  is  bat  to  hold 
Commune  with  nature's  charms,  and  view  her  stores  unrolled.' 

Cfftz.oB  "B-kwazj). 

We  travelled  eastward  for  two  days,  and  then  the  gloomy  ridges 
of  the  Black  Hills  rose  up  before  us.  The  village  passed  along  &r 
some  miles  beneath  their  declivities,  trailing  out  to  a  great  length 
over  the  arid  prairie,  or  winding  at  times  among  small  detached  hills 
of  wild  and  aistorted  shapes.  Turning  sharply  to  the  left,  we  en- 
tered  a  wide  defile  of  the  mountains,  down  the  bottom  of  which  a 
brook  came  winding,  lined  with  tall  rank  grass  and  dense  copses, 
amid  which  were  hidden  many  beaver-dams  and  lodges.  We  passed 
along  between  two  lines  of  high  precipices  and  rocks,  piled  in  utter 
disorder  one  upon  another,  and  with  scarcely  a  tree  or  a  bush  or  a 
clump  of  grass  to  veil  their  nakedness.  The  restless  Indian  boys 
were  wandering  along  their  edges  and  clambering  up  and  down  their 
rugged  sides,  and  sometimes  a  group  of  them  would  stand  on  the 
verge  of  a  cliff  and  look  down  on  the  wild  array  as  it  passed  in  re- 
view beneath  them.  As  we  advanced,  the  passage  grew  more  nar- 
row ;  then  it  suddenly  expanded  into  a  round,  grassy  meadow,  com- 
pletely encompassed  by  towering  mountains ;  and  here  the  families 
stopped  as  they  came  up  in  turn,  and  the  camp  rose  like  magic 

The  lodges  were  hardly  erected  when,  with  their  usual  precipita- 
tion, the  Indians  set  about  accomplishing  the  object  that  had  brought 
them  there ;  that  is,  the  obtaining  poles  for  supporting  their  new 
lodges.  Half  the  population,  men,  women  and  boys,  mounted  their 
horses  and  set  out  for  the  interior  of  the  mountains.    As  they  rode 
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scatieriBg  at  fall  gallop  orer  the  shinffly  rocks  and  into  the  daik 
opening;  of  the  defile  beyond,  I  thought  i  had  never  read  or  dreamed 
of  a  wilder  or  more  picturesque  cavalcade.  We  passed  between 
precipices  more  than  a  thousand  feet  high,  sharp  and  splintering  at 
the  tops,  their  sides  beetling  over  the  defile  or  descendmg  in  abrupt 
declivities,  bristling  with  black  fir-trees.  On  our  left  they  rose  close 
to  us  like  a  wall,  but  on  the  right  a  winding  brook  with  a  narrow 
strip  of  marshy  soil  intervened  between  ns  and  them.  The  stream 
was  clogged  with  old  beaver- dams,  and  spread  frequently  into  wide 
pools.  There  were  dense  bushes  and  many  dead  and  blasted  trees 
along  its  course,  though  frequently  nothing  remained  but  stumps  cut 
close  to  the  ground  by  the  beaver,  and  marked  with  the  shaip  chisel- 
like teeth  of  those  inde&tigable  laborers.  Sometimes  we  were  diving 
among  thick  trees,  and  then  emerging  upon  open  spots,  over  which, 
Indian-like,  all  galloped  at  full  speed.  As  Pauline  bounded  over  the 
rocks  I  felt  her  sadole-girth  slipping,  and  alighted  to  draw  it  tighter; 
when  the  whole  array  swept  past  me  in  a  moment,  the  women  with 
their  gaudy  ornaments  tinkling  as  they  rode,  the  men  whooping  and 
laughing  and  lashing  forward  their  shaggy  horses.  Two  black-tailed 
deer  bounded  away  among  the  rocks ;  Raymond  shot  at  them  fit>m 
horseback ;  the  sharp  report  of  his  rifle  was  answered  by  another 
equally  sharp  from  the  opposing  clifis,  and  then  the  echoes,  leaping 
in  rapid  succession  from  side  to  side  of  the  rocky  defile,  died  away 
reeling  far  amid  the  mountains. 

After  having  ridden  in  this  manner  for  six  or  eight  miles,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  scene  beg^  to  change,  and  all  the  declivities  around 
ns  were  densely  covered  with  forests  of  tall,  slender  pine-trees.  The 
Indians  begun  to  fall  ofi*  to  the  right  and  left,  and  dispersed  themselves 
with  their  hatchets  and  knives  among  these  woods,  to  cut  the  poles 
which  they  had  come  to  seek.  Soon  I  was  left  almost  alone ;  but  in 
the  deep  stillness  of  those  lonely  mountains  the  stroke  of  hatchets 
and  the  sound  of  voices  might  be  heard  from  far  and  near. 

Reynal,  who  imitated  the  Indians  in  their  habits  as  well  as  the  worst 
features  of  their  character,  had  killed  buffalo  enough  to  make  a  lodge 
for  himself  and  his  squaw,  and  now  he  was  eager  to  get  the  poles 
necessary  to  complete  it.  He  asked  me  to  let  Raymond  go  with  him, 
and  assist  in  the  work.  I  assented,  and  the  two  men  immediately  en- 
tered the  thickest  part  of  the  wood.  Having  left  my  horse  in  Ray- 
mond's keeping,  I  began  to  climb  the  mountain.  I  was  weak  and 
weary,  and  made  slow  progress,  often  pausing  to  rest,  but  after  an 
hour  had  elapsed,  I  gained  a  commanding  height,  whence  the  little 
valley  out  of^  which  I  had  climbed  seemed  like  a  deep,  dark  gulf, 
though  die  inaccessible  peak  of  the  mountain  was  still  towering  to  a 
mUch  greater  distance  above  me.  Objects  familiar  from  childhood 
surrounded  me ;  crags  and  rocks,  a  black  and  sullen  brook  that  gur- 
gled with  a  hollow  voice  deep  among  their  crevices,  a  wood  of  mossy 
distorted  trees  clinging  to  the  mountain  side,  and  prostcate  trunlai 
flune  down  by  age  and  storms,  scattered  among  the  rooks,  or  damming 
ifae  roaming  waters  of  i^e  little  brook.  The  objects  were  the  same, 
yet  they  were  thrown  into  a  wilder  and  more  startling  scene,  for  the 
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black  crags  and  the  savage  trees  assumed  a  grim  and  threatenuig  as- 
pect, and  close*  across  the  valley  the  opposing  mountain  confronted 
me,  rising  from  the  gulf  for  thousands  of  feet,  with  its  bare  pinnaclei 
and  its  ragged  covering  of  pines,  yet  the  scene  was  not  without  its 
milder  features.  As  I  ascended,  I  found  frequent  little  grassy  ter- 
races, and  there  was  one  of  these  close  at  hand,  across  which  the  brook 
was  stealing,  beneath  the  shade  of  scattered  trees  that  seemed  arti- 
ficially planted.  Here  I  made  a  welcome  discovery,  no  other  than  a 
bed  of  strawbenies,  ivith  their  white  flowers  and  their  red  fruit,  close 
nestled  amone  the  grass  by  the  side  of  the  brook,  and  I  sat  down  by 
them,  hailing  o^em  as  old  acquaintances ;  for  amone  those  lonely  and 

Serilous  mountains,  they  awakened  delicious  associations  of  the  gar- 
ens  and  peaceful  homes  of  far  distant  New-England. 
Yet  wild  as  they  were,  these  mountains  wei-e  thickly  peopled.  As 
I  climbed  faither,  I  found  the  broad  dusty  paths  made  by  the  elk,  as 
they  filed  across  the  mountain  side.  The  grass  on  all  the  terraces 
was  trampled  down  by  deer ;  there  were  numerous  tracks  of  wolves, 
and  in  some  of  the  rougher  and  more  precipitous  parts  of  the  ascent, 
I  found  foot-prints  somewhat  different  from  any  that  I  had  ever  seen, 
and  which  I  took  to  be  those  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  sheep.  I  sat 
down  upon  a  rock ;  there  was  a  perfect  stillness.  No  wind  was  stir- 
ring, and  not  even  an  insect  could  be  heard.  I  recollected  the  danger 
of  becoming  lost  in  such  a  place,  and  the  inevitable  fate  which  must 
follow ;  and  therefore  I  fixed  my  eye  upon  one  of  the  tallest  pinna- 
cles of  the  opposite  mountain.  It  rose  sheer  upright  bora  the  woods 
below,  and  by  an  extraoi-dinary  freak  of  nature,  sustained  alofl  on  its 
very  summit  a  large  loose  rock.  Such  a  land-mark  could  never  be 
mistaken,  and  feeline  once  more  secure,  I  began  again  to  move  for- 
ward. A  white  wolfjumped  up  from  among  some  bushes,  and  leaped 
clumsily  away;  but  be  stopped  for  a  moment,  and  turning  back  bis 
head,  looked  at  me  intently  with  his  keen  eye  and  his  grim  bristling 
muzzle.  I  longed  to  take  bis  scalp  and  carry  it  back  with  me  to  Bos- 
ton, as  an  appropriate  trophy  of  the  Black  Hills,  but  before  I  could 
fire,  the  cowardly  ruffian  was  gone  amone  the  rocks.  Soon  after  I 
heard  a  rustline  sound,  with  a  cracking  of  twigs  at  a  little  distance, 
and  I  saw  movmg  above  the  tall  bushes  the  branching  antlers  of  an 
elk.    I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  hunter's  paradise. 

Such  are  the  Black  Hills,  as  I  found  them  in  July  ;  but  they  wear  a 
different  garb  when  winter  sets  in,  when  the  broad  boughs  of  the  fir 
trees  are  bent  to  the  ground  by  the  load  of  snow,  and  the  dark  moun- 
tains are  whitened  with  it  At  that  season  the  mountain-trappers, 
returned  from  their  autnmn  expeditions,  often  build  their  rude  cabins 
in  the  midst  of  these  solitudes,  and  live  in  abundance  and  luxury  on 
the  game  that  harbors  there.  I  have  beard  swarthy  and  strong-limbed 
men  relate,  how  with  their  tawny  mistresses,  and  perhaps  a  few  young 
Indian  companions,  they  have  spent  months  in  tobd  seclusion.  They 
would  dig  pit-falls,  and  set  traps  for  the  white  wolves,  the  sables,  and 
the  martens,  and  though  through  the  whole  night  tbq  awful  chorus  of 
the  wolves  would  resound  &om  the  frozen  mountains  around  them. 
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yet  within  their  massive  walls  of  logs  they  would  lie  in  careless  ease 
and  comfort  before  the  blazing  fire,  and  in  the  morning  shoot  the  elk 
and  the  deer  from  their  very  doon 


THE       TBACHER. 

To  teach  the  yoimg,  and  walk  at  shiniiig  mofn 
Mid  the  pure  air,  and  Nature's  harmonies 
Of  bird  and  •tieam,  unto  the  work  that  give* 
The  light  of  knowledge,  and  at  doee  of  day 
Fmd  the  sweet  rest  that  diligence  deserres, 
And  self-approval  cheers,  is  less  a  toil 
Than  priyilege. 

But  the  intenser  care 
That  hath  no  interval,  of  him  who  shares 
His  roof«tree  with  his  pupils,  and  beholds 
Both  at  uprising  and  retiring  houn, 
At  board,  and  Reside,  their  observant  glance 
Ever  upon  him,  needeth  full  supplies 
Of  grace  divine.    Yea,  almost  might  he  ask 
An  angePs  wisdom,  lest  infirmity 
Or  inadvertence,  in  those  household  hours 
When  men  unbend,  might  in  that  critic  train 
Inspire  disgust 

Still,  if  his  heart  incline 
To  view  them  as  his  children,  and  to  bear 
With  martyr's  patience,  and  to  extirpate 
As  conscience  prompts ;  and  hope,  when  hope  seems  dead. 
As  *  ever  in  the  Great  Taskmaster's  eye,' 
Doubt  not  he  'II  reap  a  harvest  either  here 
Or  in  the  Better  Land. 

Let  such  be  praised, 
And  had  in  honor.    For  they  do  the  work 
Deputed  to  the  parent,  still  uncheered 
By  that  rich  filial  love,  whose  magic  makes 
Alt  burdens  light    And  I  have  seen  such  care 
Crowned  with  enduring  gratitude,  though  oft 
The  boy  unskilled  to  read  the  motive  right 
That  curbed  a  wayward  impulse,  might  mistake 
Justice  for  tyranny,  and  so  revolt. 
Darkening  the  promise  of  his  earlier  yean. 
Yet  many  a  germ  of  tenderness  hath  birth 
From  this  familiar  mtercouise,  that  bean 
In  young  and  generous  natures,  blessed  fruit 
Of  friendship  for  the  Teacher,  such  as  time, 
And  hoary  hain  impair  not 

Once  I  saw 
A  nursery  for  the  mind,  'mid  rural  shades 
Pleasantly  wrapped,  remote  from  temptmg  snares. 
Or  intemiptmg  sounds  of  city  life. 
Within  its  waUs,  a  spacious  garden  s{M'ead 
Where  each  a  little  space  might  call  his  own, 
And  stock  at  best  he  pleased,  with  fruit  or  flower, 
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Beny  or  salad.    From  an  urohard  near 
The  ripening  apples  told  of  Inecioos  treat 
At  lengthened  eve,  when  all  should  freely  share. 
Forest  and  dale  around  gave  fitting  room 
For  summer  ramble,  and  the  icy  pool 
Responsive  rang  beneath  the  skater's  heel. 
These  were  for  hows  of  sport,  but  *neath  the  roof 
Study  and  discipline,  with  earnest  sway 
Enforced  their  claims. 

One  mom,  a  fair-haiied  lad 
Brought  to  the  Master's  desk  a  folded  note 
Of  neat  chirography,  in  ardent  phrase 
Asking  a  holiday. 

The  wintry  storm 
Had  long  been  raging,  smitmg  night  and  day 
The  moaning  evergreens,  but  now,  the  sun 
Cast  o'er  the  clear,  cold  vault  of  sparkling  blue 
A  compensating  smile.  -  Thus,  inly  cheerad 
And  strengthened  by  the  coming  of  a  gnest 
Honored  by  all,  who  to  the  Master  paid 
Brief  visit ;  they  adventured  their  request 
Unanimously  signed. 

The  Teacher's  heart 
Yearned  to  indulge  them.    But  with  features  grave 
'    And  policy  of  pausing  speech,  he  asked 
Each,  how  his  lessons  fared,  intent  to  make, 
If  possible,  the  favor  a  reweird, 
Or  else,  demurring  conscience  satisfy 
With  promises  of  better  things  to  come. 
Which  many  a  young  and  fervent  lip  pronounced 
Right  heartily.    So,  with  paternal  smile 
The  boon  he  granted. 

Who  the  joy  can  tell. 
Unless  the  boyish  nature  he  partake. 
That  with  electric  flash  from  heart  to  heart, 
Thrilled  at  that  lauded  word  ? 

With  buoyant  step 
The  glad  group  gathered.    Some,  their  route  disclosed 
To  a  bold  mount,  whose  palisaded  head 
Mixed  in  dim  distance  with  a  silvery  cloud, 
Intent  to  glean  its  crystals,  and  ennck 
Their  cabinets  with  fossils. 

Some,  alas ! 
With  gun,  or  belted  quiver,  told  too  plam 
Their  hostile  purpose  Against  some  sylvan  spoil 
To  them,  the  observant  dog  delighted  clung, 
And  at  each  summons  fHsked  with  wilder  zeal. 
Some  to  the  saddle  sprang,  while  others  sped 
The  rolling  wheel  to  reach  the  neighboring  town. 
And  make  the  heart  of  friend  or  parent  leap 
At  their  bright,  brief  '  good-morrow,* 

Here  and  there. 
Amid  the  brisk  pedestrian  throng  was  seen 
The  osier  basket,  ommous  of  good ; 
Well  by  the  fiberal  matron's  kindness  stored. 
While  mddy  fhiit,  from  pocket  peeping  forth 
Bespoke  wise  forethought  fbr  the  coming  meal  * 
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Eyen  humbler  natures  seemed  to  share  the  joy, 
And  quick,  from  |)(;rch  to  perch,  the  imprisoned  bird 
Flitted  with  outspread  wing,  while  shriller  tones 
Gaye  Tent  to  its  impassioned  melody. 
Then,  at  the  chosen  leader's  bogle-call, 
The  exploring  troop  set  forth,  as  full  of  glee 
As  sport,  and  the  elastic  play  of  limbs, 
And  the  free  spirit  of  the  woods,  could  make 
The  healthful  heart    Would  that  the  pensive  eye 
Of  many  a  distant  mother  now  might  glance 
Upon  her  gracoiiil  and  glad-hearth  boy, 
For  whom  so  oft  it  gusheth  in  the  prayer 
That  hath  no  words. 

Oh  Teacher !  it  is  well 
To  mingle  sunbeams  with  the  seed  that  sows 
The  immortal  mind.     Damp  sorrow's  moody  mist 
Doth  quell  the  aspiring  thought,  and  steal  away 
Childhood's  yoon^  wealth  of  happiness,  that  Goo 
Gave  as  ita  birthright    Strive  to  blend  the  glow 
df  gladness  with  thy  discipline,  and  urge 
Duty  by  love.    Remember  how  the  bl<»d 
Coursed  through  thine  own  quick  veins,  when  life  was  new, 
Nor  make  the  isthmus,  'tween  the  boy  and  man 
A  bridge  of  mgks  !  , 


ODDS     AND     ENDS     OF     LIFE 


Man,  philosophically  conBidered,  is  but  a  traveller ;  and  he  who 
lounges  lazily  on  the  road-side,  exhaling  his  existence  beneath  the 
roof  that  sheltered  him  at  his  birth,  expires  before  half  his  journey 
is  done.  Essayists  have  portrayed  the  moving  passions  of  the  soul 
which  rule  and  guide  mankind  in  the  race  of  life ;  artists  have  drawn 
with  masterly  skill  glowing  landscapes  and  happy  rural  scenes ;  but 
these  are  mere  outpourings  of  the  imagination.  To  the  cosmopolite 
these  things  are  familiar,  every-day  associations,  mere  epochs  to  mark 
the  advent  of  hours.  He  meets  with  characters  that  seldom  break 
upon  the  monotonous  quiet  of  a  neighborhood,  or  penetrate  the  hal- 
lowed circle  of  the  family  fire-side.  He  encounters  life  in  its  reali- 
ties, its  varied  mutations,  its  sunshines  and  storms,  and  judges  it  un- 
biased by  the  cold  distrust  of  those  who,  from  the  retii^d  shades  of 
home,  gaze  through  the  *  narrow  windows  of  their  minds'  out  upon 
the  busy  world.  With  me  the  love  of  novelty  and  change  has  always 
been  so  strong,  that,  guided  by  its  dictates,  I  have  wandered  much  ; 
gaining  an  insight  into  the  moving  springs  of  life,  and  meeting  with 
many  odd  adventures  incident  to  a  rambling  existence.  With  the 
reader's  patience,  I  will  endeavor  to  jot  down  a  few  of  these,  some 
of  which  will  be  g^rave  and  others  gay  :  I  begin  with 
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•THE     MAN     WITH    THE    WONDERFUL     NOSE.' 

KcTURNiNO  from  an  eastern  tour,  some  years  since,  I  met  with  an 
eccentric  individual  as  a  stage-coach  companion,  whose  langhable 
follies  were  the  best  part  of  his  character.  In  his  manners  he  united 
many  strange  incongruities,  joining  the  suasive  politeness  of  a  French- 
man to  the  phlegmatic  seriousness  of  a  Dutch  burgomaster.  His  spi- 
rits, like  the  temperature  of  this  changeable  climate,  underwent  many 
rapid  fluctuations ;  to  use  an  old  and  trite  saw,  '  They  were  either 
on  the  mountain's  top  or  down  in  the  valley.'  Another  of  his  multi- 
tude of  strange  qualities  was  a  peculiar  tact  of  forming  acquaintances. 
While  the  coach  would  stop  to  change,  which  every  gourmand  and 
fnend  of  good  living  have  cause  to  know  is  vexatiously  short,  he 
would  be  quite  familiar  with  the  whole  household,  from  the  landlady 
down  to  the  kitchen-maid ;  and  yet  his  advances  were  made  with  so 
much  humor  and  originality,  (and  when  do  these  qualities  fail  to  win  ?) 
that  no  offence  was  taken ;  on  the  contrary,  were  encouraged,  and 
met  with  reciprocal  frankness.  He  bustled  through  the  inn,  with 
such  remarks  as  '  I  am  a  queer  sort  of  a  fellow,'  *  You  must  n*t  mind 
me ;'  flattered  the  girls,  praised  the  premises  to  the  landlord,  and 
with  a  side-glance  at  the  landlady,  remarked  the  exceeding  neiatness 
of  the  rooms. 

In  the  stage-coach  he  was  the  whole  soul  and  humor  of  the  com- 
pany, enlivening  the  tediousness  of  the  journey  by  hiiS  many  droll 
remarks  and  strange  whimsicalities.  As  an  appendage  to  his  travel- 
ling wardrobe  he  had  a  false  nose,  of  exceedmg  neat  workmanship, 
fittmg  extremely  close ;  and  such  a  nose !  — heaven  forfend  that  ever 
the  'human  face  divine'  should  have  such  a  handle !  It  was  about 
three  inches  long,  of  enormous  bulk,  and  terminating  with  a  fish-hook 
point.  This  he  usually  put  on  when  passing  through  the  numberless 
villages  scattered  along  our  route ;  and  when  he  thrust  his  head  out 
of  the  stage-window,  such  a  staring  as  he  would  create  was  a  cir- 
cumstance among  the  gossips.  The  deception  was  so  complete  that 
we,  his  fellow-passengers,  could  scarce  discover  the  junction  of  the 
nose  ideal  with  the  face  real. 

While  nearing  the  beautiful  little  town  of  W ,  in  Ohio,  he  put 

on  his  false  nose,  and  projected  his  proboscis  out  of  the  coach- window, 
staring  at  every  traveller  we  met  or  passed.  Eyes,  hands  and  mouth 
were  put  in  requisition  by  the  astonished  and  bewildered  natives. 
One  horseman,  in  particular,  in  passing  caught  a  partial  glimpse  of 
the  wonderful  nose ;  wonder-struck,  he  wheeled  round  and  re-passed 
us,  stopped  and  let  us  get  ahead  again,  rode  by  at  full  gaUop,  and  in 
this  manner  followed  us  to  town.  During  this  ludicrous  scene  the 
whole  company  were  convulsed  with  laughter  at  the  fellow's  strange 
amazement,  but  the  imperturbable  gravity  of  our  friend  was  scarce 
disturbed ;  and  if  he  smiled  it  only  rendered  the  sight  more  humor- 
ous. His  smile  seemed  as  mockery  with  such  a  tremendous  precipice 
of  a  nose  hanging  over  him. 

As  we  entered  the  village  the  windows  flew  up,  and  dame  and 
daughter,  fisOher  and  son,  rushed  out  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  won- 
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derful  Bose.  It  forcibly  reminded  me  of  the  description  of  John 
Gilpin's  fiunous  entree  into  Ware.  The  stage  stopped  at  the  tayem, 
and  our  worthy  friend  instantly  doffed  his  nose,  and  walked  with 
consummate  nonchalance  into  the  bar-room.  In  a  few  moments  our 
wonder-stricken  horseman  arrived,  and  the  whole  town,  agog,  came 
flocking  to  the  inn  to  see  '  the  man  who  had  got  the  all-fired  big  n^se !' 
One  strapping  countryman  walked  impatiently  up  to  the  landlord, 
and  giving  him  a  slap  on  the  shoulder  that  would  have  annihilate^ 
a  common  man,  demanded  a  sight  of  '  the  stranger  with  the  almighty 
nose !'  The  landlord,  ignorant  of  his  meaning,  looked  surprised  at 
the  demand ;  but  the  countryman,  nothing  abashed,  turned  to  our 
party,  and  in  a  stentorian  voice  called  out :  '  I  say,  strangers,  when 
^ou  going  to  show  ?    I  've  got  a  bit  to  give  you  for  a  sight ;  for  if 


I  ever  saw  such  a  nose  before,  may  I  be  doubled  up  and  laid  on  a  high 
shelf!     Why,  the  picter  in  the  almanac  is  a  fool  to  it !' 

Perceiving  the  complete  success  of  our  friend's  metamorphosis, 
and  instigated  by  the  love  of  adventure,  we  determined,  with  his  as- 
sistance, to  carry  on  the  joke,  and  actually  exhibit  him.  He  readily 
agreed  to  the  proposition,  and  retired  to  another  room  to  put  on  his 
nose,  while  we,  with  mock  gravity,  informed  the  crowd  collected 
around  us  that  we  had  not  intended  to  show,  but  as  the  wish  of  the 
public  was  always  law  with  us,  we  would  gratify  their  curiosity  with 
a  sight  of  the  '  greatest  natural  wonder  of  modem  times.'  To  pre- 
vent too  near  an  approach  for  inspection,  we  also  informed  the  crowd 
that  his  disposition  was  so  morose  and  petulant  that  they  would  have 
to  be  content  with  a  sight  of  him  as  exhibited  from  the  second-story 
window  of  the  tavern  at  which  we  were  stopping. 

The  bar-room  was  soon  disgorged  of  its  motley  and  crowded  andi- 
toiy,  eager  to  have  a  view  of  the  man  tvith  the  toonderftd  nose,  Ouc 
eccentric  actor  made  his  appearance  at  the  window,  held  by  two  of 
us,  and  screwed  his  face  into  all  sorts  of  strange  grimaces  at  the  gaping 
crowd  in  the  street.  The  scene  was  one  of  those  indescribable  ex- 
hibitions of  wonder,  fear,  laughter,  and  mingling  of  controlling  pas- 
sions, which  the  pencil  of  Hogarth  alone  has  ever  succeeded  in  trans- 
ferring to  canvass. 

'  Crimini-gemini,  what  a  nose !'  sung  out  one  of  the  crowd. 

*  Bring  on  your  elephants'  trunks !'  rejoined  another.  A  toothless 
old  woman,  struck  perfectly  aghast  at  a  sight  it  had  never  been  her 
lot  to  witness  before,  fairly  screamed, '  My  goodness,  what  a  n^se  ! 
did  you  ever  see  such  a  nose,  Betsey  V 

All  the  while  our  friend  contributed  by  the  strange  contortions  of 
his  features  to  increase  the  wonder  and  curiosity  of  this  ludicrous 
scene,  and  the  crowd  kept  constantly  expi'essing  their  surprise  in  loud 
and  pointed  remai'ks.  How  long  the  farce  might  have  been  prolonged 
with  effect,  I  know  not,  as  the  prompter's  call,  in  the  sound  of  the 
driver's  horn,  compelled  us  to  drop  the  curtain ;  and,  between  his  two 
keepers,  our  masked  friend  was  hurried  to  the  coach.  A  few  minutes 
Bumced  to  whirl  us  away  from  the  scene  of  our  laughable  adventure. 
The  crowd  in  the  village  were  all  agog  when  we  left ;  and  if  this  de- 
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scription  should  meet  their  eyes,  no  doubt  they  will  remember  with 
astonishment  the  Man  with  the  Wonderful  Nue  / 


A    SCENE    IN    THE   WILDERNESS. 

The  early  Pioneers  of  the  West  were  a  brave  and  fearless  race, 
formed  for  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  times,  and  for  the  perOs 
which  bese^  the  early  settlement  of  this  favored  portion  of  our  land. 
They  roamed  her  boundless  forests,  and  grappled  with  the  wild  deni- 
zens of  her  woods —  who  fought  with  the  desperation  of  despair  for 
die  birlh-right  they  felt  was  departing  from  them  forever  <—  until  suc- 
cess crowned  their  efforts.  They  left  their  homes  far  away,  beyond  the 
Alleghany's  slope,  (where,  though  poverty  pressed  widi  its  heavy 
hand,  they  dwelt  in  peace,)  to  seek  in  the  fertile  West  an  abiding 
place  for  themselves  and  their  children.  Brave  hearts  and  iron  frames 
were  needed  for  the  perilous  task ;  and  the  history  of  those  earlj 
times  shows  that  |hey  possessed  all  these  requisites.  In  their  labori- 
ous and  dangerous  duties  they  were  ably  seconded  by  their  wives, 
daughters  and  sons,  who  shared  with  them  in  their  perils  and  exulted 
in  their  success.  A  reference  to  th^  annals  of  those  times  will  exhibit 
traits  of  female  heroism  almost  without  parallel  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. 

I  have  listened  to  the  stories  of  the  old  men  of  the  West,  who  with 
the  garrulity  of  age,  traversed  the  scenes  of  their  exploits,  and  re- 
hearsed the  incidents  and*  dangers  of  the  settlement  of^the  shades  of 
its  primeval  and  unbroken  forests.  Listening,  I  have  learned  to  love 
the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  these  hardy  men,  which  induced  them  to 
endure  privations,  disheartening  and  crushing  in  their  character,  with 
nothing  to  cheer  them  but  the  ultimate  hope  that  those  who  were  to 
follow  wQuld  enjoy  in  peace  the  fruits  of  their  toil.  The  social  and 
brotherly  affection  exhibited  by  the  pioneers  was  the  offspring  of  a 
common  danger.  We  find  instances  of  self-devotion  auB  neighborly 
kindness  recorded  of  those  times  which  we  may  now  look  for  m  vain. 

Old  Charlev  V came  to  the  West,  with  the  early  emierantB, 

and  having  left  the  shores  of  the  Old  World  to  escape  the  miseries  of  a 
densely  crowded  population,  he  determined  to  find  m  the  umbrageous 
forests  and  incipient  cities  of  the  West  a  theatre  for  his  efforts,  where 
he  might  rise  with  the  mass  and  grow  with  its  vigorous  growth.  Pos- 
sessing an  indomitable  resolution,  perils  deterred  him  not  in  the  pur- 
suit of  traffic  and  gain,  and  ffis  adventures  in  his  frequent  joun^eym^ 
would  fill  a  yolume.  I  will  endeavor  to  give,  as  nearly  as  possible  m 
his  own  language,  his  description  of  an  adventure  which  oefel  him, 
while  retumm?  alone  from  W atnb's  army  to  Cincinnati : 

*  I  had  left  Uie  army  alone,  having  disposed  of  my  stock  of  gooda 
and  horses,  to  traverse  the  vast  woods  that  lay  between  my  point  of 
starting  and  Port  Washington.  A  great  portion  of  my  journey  was 
completed  in  safety,  and  I  was  congratulatmg  myself  on  a  spee^.ter- 
mination  of  my  lonesome  march.  On  the  evening  of  my  last  day's 
travel  I  was  so  near  the  Fort  that  I  concluded  to  push  on  and  reach 
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it  by  day-light,  as  the  night  time  was  safer  from  danger  by  the  savages. 
About  midnight  I  reached  a  dense  wood,  between  Fort  Coleraine  and 
my  point  of  destination,  and  was  urgmg  my  jaded  horse  to  pass  its 
dark  and  gloomy  path.  Suddenly  he  stopped,  and  refused  to  proceed 
any  farther.  He  trembled  and  snorted  as  thoueh  some  great  danger 
lay  in  the  pfath ;  and  finding  it  useless  to  urge  him  on,  I  dismounted, 
determining  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  alarm.  I  saw,  some  rods 
before  me,  a  white  object  lying  in  the  path,  which  I  supposed  to  be  die 
cause,  and  I  crept  cautiously  forward  to  discover  whstt  it  was.  It  had 
no  defined  shape,  but  lay  motionless  in  the  path.  Aj^proaching  n^^ 
it,  I  called  6ut  m  a  low  tone,  *  Who 's  there  V  No  answer  being  t^- 
turned,  I  sprane  forward  and  grasped  —  a  cold  and  rigid  corpse, 
dressed  in  the  hf9)i]iment8  of  the  grave !  A  rough  coffin  enclosed  the 
fortn,  which  only  served  to  increase  the  mystery.  Though  my  per- 
sonal bravery  has  never  been  questioned,  I  must  confess  that  at  the 
moment  a  cowardly  fear  made  die  big  drops  of  sweat  start  froitif  my 
chilled  flesh,  and  terror  unnerved  my  linibs  like  a  stroke  of  palsy. 
My  horse  like  his  master,  stood  trembling  in  the  presence  of  the  tm- 
buried  dead,  iii  the  dark  gloom  of  that  lomAv  wood.  '  How  came  it 
there,  and  by  what  inysterious  agency  1'  I  asked  myself;  but  rio 
satisfactory  answer  was  suggested  to  my  mind.  Just  enough  of  vofi- 
tion  and  sens6  remamed  in  me,  to  lead  my  horse  on  one  side  of  the 
beaten  path/  past  the  dread  object ;  when,  having  mounted  him,  his 
terror  seemed  to  lend  him  wings,  so  fast  did  he  fly  over  the  groun<l.' 

'  Day-light  found  me  at  Fort  Washington ;  and  the  straneeness  of 
my  advenhire  was  soon  explained.  A  man  named  Hunt  had  been 
murdered  by  the  Indians  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Coleraine ;  he  had  been 
taken  prisoner  while  hundne,  and  was  ofiered  his  life  if  he  would  in- 
duce tne  garrison  to  surrender.  The  noble  martyr  would  not  take 
the  boon,  precious  as  it  was,  on  such  terms,  and  a  barbarous  death  was 
inflicted  upon  him  in  full  si^ht  of  the  garrison.  They  thetf  left ;  and 
his  remains  were  enclosed  m  a  rude  coffin,  and  in  charge  6f  a  few  of 
the  garrison,  sent  for  interment  to  Fort  Washington^  whete  his  rela- 
tives resided.  On  the  route  they  were  attacked  by  anodier  party  of 
savages,  and  forced  to  abandon  their  charge ;  and  thus  it  was  that  I 
had  met  with  his  corpse  in  the  wilderness.  Many  years  have  elapsed 
since  then,  and  many  the  danger  I  have  met  and  batded  widi ;  but 
never  was  I  moved  by  cowardice  as  I  was  on  diat  dreadful  night'    i>. 


BXMEUBBANCE8:    A  FBAOltENT. 

Ob  I  say,  Wheii  snttmoaed  from  the  trDrliiaall'thie, 

I  lay  my  head  beneath  the  willow  tree, 

With  (iunc,  sweet  monmer  i  at  my  stone  appear, 

And  sooth  my  parted  spirit,  Ungezmg  near  t 

Say,  wUt  thou  eome  at  oTening  hoar  to  shed 

The  tears  of  memory  o'er  my  narrow  bed ; 

With  aching  temples  on  tiiy  nsnd  reclined. 

Muse  onrthe  lastfaitowell  I  left  behind ; 

Breathe  a  deep  sigh  to  winds  that  murmur  low/ 

And  thinJb  on  aU  my  love  and  all  my  wo  1 
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BONO       OF       THE       FLOWERS 


ST    AVyA,     XAXT     VKBBICAM. 


Wk  oome !  we  came !  and  we  chase  the  glooai 
From  the  poet's  dim  and  lonely  room ; 
We  will  look  in  his  heart  with  our  dewy  eyes, 
"nil  feelings  long  huiied  shall  thence  arise ; 
With  our  perfnme  sweet  we  will  fill  the  air, 
Till  he  knows  it  to  be  our  yoioele«  prayer ; 
And  his  soul  shall  be  mended  with  oms  to  rise 
In  a  grateinl  prayer  through  the  twilight  skies. 

We  come !  we  come !    Should  he  look  on  us  now 

With  a  heavy  heart,  or  a  clouded  brow. 

We  will  whisper  of  places  where  late  we  stood, 

Some  close  by  the  stream,  some  deep  in  the  wood ; 

Places  like  those  that  charmed  his  view 

In  the  sunny  hours  that  his  childhood  knew ; 

Till  his  eyes  shall  be  filled  with  pleasant  tears 

At  the  sweet  and  thnlling  tale  he  hean. 

No  mortal  has  charged  our  bririit  leaves  now 
With  message  of  love,  or  paanonate  vow ; 
We  oome  to  speak  to  the  poet's  heart 
Sweet  things  that  the  angels  to  flowers  impart ; 
We  come  that  our  song  for  a  while  may  win 
His  thoughts  from  sorrow  and  care  and  sin ; 
May  sUr  in  his  heart  the  deepest  well. 
Till  its  moving  waten  his  bosom  swell. 
And  his  harp  with  a  theme  more  lofty  rings 
Than  ever  as  yet  has  thrilled  its  strings. 

'T  is  for  this  we  come,  all  crowned  with  dew ; 
Oh !  would  that  the  poet  only  knew 
That  the  peariy  drops  on  each  flow*ret's  head 
Are  the  tean  by  angels  nightly  shed ! 
Tears  that  his  guardian-angels  weep 
For  his  purity  lost,  for  the  passions  that  sweep. 
Impure  and  uncuibed,  o'er  his  darkened  soul. 
And  enslave  his  mind  with  their  strong  control, 
And  destroy  his  harp's  melodious  tone, 
Till  its  power  to  move  the  soul  has  flown ; 
Till,  afi^ghted  and  grieving,  the  spirit  of  love 
Has  flown  away,  like  a  stvUed  dove 
That  has  sought  in  vain  for  a  tranquil  rest 
In  the  stormy  world  of  his  troubled  breast ! 

O,  .would  that  now,  while  his  footaAeps  stray 
So  far,  alas !  from  the  heavenward  way, 
He  knew  that  those  guardian-angels  still 
Watch  over  to  shield  him  from  every  iU ; 
'/  They  bend  o'er  him  now  on  their  snowy  wiogs, 

His  spirit  thrills  to  then-  whisperings : 
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They  wateh  for  the  tear  that  ihall  fin  hk  eye ; 
It  faiby  and  they  bear  it  beyond  the  aky, 
Away !  away !  —  H  ia  an  offering  sweet. 
To  lay  at  hia  heavenly  Father's  feet ; 
*Ti8  a  blessed  drop  from  a  foontain  pure, 
Its  depths  long  sealed,  and  Hs  light  obscnre. 
Which,  dear  as  at  first  on  his  glad  birth-day, 
Shall  wash  from  his  soul  each  stain  away. 

Our  mjasion  is  now  fulfilled ;  our  song 

Hath  roused  pure  thoughts  that  had  slumbered  long ; 

Hath  drawn  from  his  eyes  the  awakened  tear, 

fint  shed  from  the  sky  like  a  dew-drop  dear, 

Which  in  its  own  pore  liquid  light 

Shall  shine  as  a  star  in  the  heaTdns  to-night 

Poet,  farewell !  on  thy  throbbing  heart 
Let  us  lie  and  i^l  how  pure  thou  art ; 
How  blessed  now,  and  how  sincere. 
To  love  how  tme,  and  to  kire  how  dear : 
Oh,  thus  on  thy  peaoefnfly-heartnng  breast 
What  bliss  to  be  gently  rocked  to  Krt ! 
We  breathe  for  thee  our  latest  sigh — 
We  have  lived  for  thee,  and  for  thee  we  die ! 


OENTLE    WILLIE:'     A     SKETCH. 


an  80BAV   pxin>AB> 


*Once  upon  a  time'  there  lived  a  farmer,  and  he  had  a  son  named 
Willie :  indeed,  he  had  four  sons,  but  it  is  of  Willie  alone  we  would 
speak.  Wfllie  was  a  fair  boy,  of  some  thirteen  summers,  and  the 
country  people  were  wont  to  say,  '  'T  was  a  pity  he  had  not  been  a 
girl ;'  and  in  good  truth  he  did  look  like  otie,  widi  his  fair  hair  parted 
on  his  forehet^,  and  his  blue  eyes  full  of  dreamy  sadness.  His  mo- 
tions were  quiet  and  graceful ;  every  one  loved  him,  and  they  called 
him  •  Gentle  Willie.'  Willie  was  sent  to  school  with  his  brothers^ 
and  he  learned  soon  to  read  and  write ;  but  when  they  put  the  pon- 
derous tomes  of  history  and  the  graver  studies  in  his  hands,  his  me- 
mory seemed  to  desert  him;  not  one  word  could  he  learn.  His 
parents  and  teachers  marvelled  and  scolded,  but  Willie  cared  not 
He  would  borrow  from  the  country-people  all  the  fauT  legends  he 
could  find,  and  spend  the  winter  evenings  by  his  feUier's  hearth, 
poring  over  the  books.  Nothing  could  divert  his  attention.  In 
the  long  bright  hours  of  summer,  when  his  school-fellows  were  at 
play,  he  would  wander  away  to  the  still  green  wood,  where  the 
oright  waters  went  singine  amid  the  sofl  leaves,  and  the  sweet  flow- 
ers that  stooped  to  bame  m  its  bosom,  and  the  glad  sunshine  fell  in 
golden  flakes  on  the  velvet  sod.    He  would  lie  on  the  turf  and  gaze 
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down  into  the  clear  stream,  and  listen  to  the  ripple  of  the  water  on 
the  leaves,  like  the  chiming  of  tiny  silver  bells ;  and  in  the  stiU, 
moonlight  nights  he  would  mze  on  the  stars  dcnd  the  moon  for  houn; 
until  the  people  who  passed  would  look  up  too,  and  wonder  what  lie 
saw  strange ;  for  the  moon  had  looked  the  same  ever  since  they  could 
remember.  But  Willie  was  a  good  boy,  and  loved  his  mother  dearlj. 
He  would  bring  an  armful  of  wood  or  a  bucket  of  water,  and  help 
his  brothers ;  but  the  moment  his  task  -wbb  done  he  stole  away  to  the 
woods  again,  and  would  lingcfr  th^re  for  hours. 

One  lovely  summer  day,  at  the  quiet  hour  of  noon,  the  boy  went 
to  the  woods  alone,  and  as  he  listened  to  the  hum  of  the  insects  and 
looked  down  upon  the  clear  stream,  that  lay  like  a  silver  miiror  in  its 
emerald  frame,  studded  with  water-lilies  and  violets,  he  thought  of 
all  the  legends  he  had  read,  and  strange  and  beautiful  images  roee  in 
his  mind,  and  visions  of  fairy-land  floated  before  him ;  and  he  thougk 
how  delightful  it  was  to  be  a  fairy ;  to  dive  in  a  pearl  sheU  beneath 
the  bright  waters,  to  float  througli  the  air  with  the  birds,  and  sip  the 
dew  from  the  cups  of  opening  flowers ;  and  involuntarily  he  wished 
he  were  one  of  them.  Even  as  he  thought,  a  breeze  laden  with  per- 
fume floated  over  him,  and  he  felt  himself  borne  away  on  an  inyisible 
wing ;  a  sofl:  dreaminess  fell  upon  his  senses,  and  he  slept 

when  he  awoke,  he  found  himself  lyine  on  a  rose-co?ered  bank, 
and  at  his  feet  murmured  a- stream,  even  rairer  than  that  which  rip- 
pled through  his  own  green  wood  ;  myriads  of  tiny  fishes  sported  m 
Its  waters  and  flashed  and  sparkled  in  the  sunlight  like  living  gems; 
the  breeze  was  laden  with  the  breath  of  many  floweiB,  and  numben 
of  forms,  habited  in  robes  of  azure  and  purple,  that  seemed  stolen 
from,  the  skies,  floated  on  the  air.  Willie  gazed  around  him  with  de- 
light, for  he  knew  he  was  in  fairy-land ;  and  as  the  conscionsness 
stole  over  his  mind,  he  felt  himself  floating  along  with  the  rest,  habited 
in  a  robe  of  sunlight,  and  of  fairy  form,  Willie  revelled  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  new  existence,  and  with  a  thrill  of  delight  felt  him- 
self borne  un ward  on  the  summer  air.  He  listened  to  the  plashing 
of  the  waterfall  that  went  shouting  in  silver  tones  over  the  rocks  in  a 
mossy  dell ;  and  he  sailed  dovm  its  tide  on  a  sparkling  bubble,  and 
ere  it  buret  went  soaring  away  among  the  flowers,  and  swung  by 
then-  slender  sterns  until  they  bent  to  the  stream,  and  their  feir  leaves 
were  scattered  on  its  bosom.  And  when  the  glorious  night  came  on, 
he  wmged  his  flight  above,  where  the  stars  smSed  brightly  upon  him ; 
but  though  dieir  light  shone  more  purely  and  he  fancied  he  heard 
Ae  music  of  the  spheres,  yet  the  distance  was  immeasurable,  and 
Wilhe  was  fam  to  return  and  sleep  upon  his  couch  of  rose-leav^ 
For  three  days  WiUie  revelled  in  LA ;  the  passing  wind  and  the 
bendmegrass  had  each  a  voice  for  S;  a  book  of  beauty  was  open 

Byes  upon  the  stream  befoti  1t  *^*«*4«     „L  own  form  reflected  initt 
watets,  and  he  felt  that  Sr^'W*;^  token.  A.hema«d 
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down  into  the  clear  stream,  and  listen  to  the  ripple  of  the  water  on 
the  leaves,  like  the  chiming  of  tiny  silver  beUs;  and  in  the  stiUy 
moonlight  nights  he  woUld  gaze  on  me  stars  ttnd  the  moon  for  hours, 
until  the  people  who  passed  would  look  up  too,  and  wonder  what  he 
saw  strange ;  for  the  moon  had  looked  the  same  ever  since  they  could 
remember.  But  Willie  was  a  good  boy,  and  loved  his  mother  dearly. 
He  would  bring  an  armful  of  wood  or  a  bucket  of  water,  and  help 
his  brothers ;  but  the  moment  his  task  was  done  he  stole  away  to  the 
woods  again,  and  would  linger  th^re  for  hours. 

One  lovely  summer  day,  at  the  quiet  hour  of  noon,  the  boy  went 
to  the  woods  alone,  and  as  he  listened  to  the  hum  of  the  insects  and 
looked  down  upon  the  clear  stream,  that  lay  like  a  silver  mirror  in  its 
emerald  frame,  studded  with  water-lilies  and  violets,  he  thought  of 
all  the  legends  he  had  read,  and  strange  and  beautiful  imasnes  rose  in 
his  mind,  and  visions  of  fairy-land  floated  before  him ;  and  he  thought 
how  delightful  it  was  to  be  a  &iry ;  to  dive  in  a  pearl  shell  beneath 
the  bright  waters,  to  float  through  the  air  with  the  birds,  and  sip  die 
dew  from  the  cups  of  opening  flowers ;  and  involuntarily  he  wiphed 
he  were  one  of  them.  £ven  as  he  thought,  a  breeze  laden  with  per- 
fume floated  over  him,  and  he  felt  himself  borne  away  on  an  invisible 
wing ;  a  sofl:  dreaminess  fell  upon  his  senses,  and  he  slept 

When  he  awoke,  he  found  himself  lying  on  a  rose-covered  bank, 
and  at  his  feet  murmured  a  stream,  even  lairer  than  that  which  rki- 
pled  through  his  own  green  wood ;  myriads  of  tiny  fishes  sported  m 
Its  waters  and  flashed  and  sparkled  in  the  sunlight  like  living  gems ; 
the  breeze  was  laden  vnth  the  breath  of  many  flowers,  and  numbers 
of  forms,  habited  in  robes  of  azure  and  purple,  that  seemed  stolen 
from  the  skies,  floated  on  the  air.  Willie  gazed  around  him  widi  de- 
light, for  he  knew  he  was  in  fairy-land ;  and  as  the  consciousness 
stole  over  his  mind,  he  felt  himself  floating  along  with  the  rest,  habited 
in  a  robe  of  sunlight,  and  of  fairy  form.  Willie  revelled  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  new  existence,  and  with  a  thrill  of  delight  felt  him- 
cielf  borne  upward  on  the  summer  air.  He  listened  to  the  plashing 
of  the  waterfall  that  went  shouting  in  silver  tones  over  the  rocks  in  a 
mossy  dell ;  and  he  sailed  down  its  tide  on  a  sparkling  bubble,  and 
ere  it  burst  went  soaring  away  among  the  flowers,  and  swung  by 
their  slender  8(ems  until  they  bent  to  the  stream,  and  their  fair  leaves 
were  scattered  on  its  bosom.  And  when  the  glorious  night  came  on, 
he  winged  his  flight  above,  where  the  stars  smiled  brightly  upon  him ; 
but  though  their  light  shone  more  purely,  and  he  fancied  he  heard 
the  music  of  the  spheres,  yet  the  distance  was  immeasurable,  and 
Willie  was  fain  to  return  and  sleep  upon  his  couch  of  rose-leaves. 
For  three  days  Willie  revelled  in  delist ;  the  passing  wind  and  the 
bending  grass  had  each  a  voice  for  him ;  a  book  of  beauty  waa  open 
before  him,  and  delightedly  did  he  linger  over  its  pages. 

The  last  glow  of  sunset  was  fading  from  the  tree-tops,  and  Willie 
reclined  on  a  bank  of  flowers ;  when  slowly,  as  if  awaking  from  a 
dream,  the  memory  of  the  past  came  back  to  him ;  and  as  he  cast  his 
eyes  upon  the  stream  before  him,  he  saw  his  own  form  reflected  in  its 
waters,  and  he  felt  that  the  fairy  charm  vras  broken.    As  he  mused 
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sadly,,  a  sweet  silvery  yoice,  that  seemed  to  float  upon  die  air,  so  softly 
did  Its  low  cadence  rise  and  &11,  spoke  these  words : 

'  Mortal,  for  three  days  diou  has  dwelt  amid  the  heauties  of  fairy- 
land, and  now  thou  must  depart,  never  to  return ;  for  none  may  enter 
here  save  those  untouched  by  sorrow  and  unknown  to  sin ;  yet  be 
not  saddened,  for  of  the  many  who  have  shared  these  delights  few 
remember  them,  but  as  a  dim  vision  of  their  childhood ;  but  to  thee 
a  precious  mSt  is  vouchsafed ;  though  thou  mayst  not  return  to  the 
fiiiry-land  of  innocence,  its  memory  shall  dwell  with  thee  forever, 
and  its  beauties  brighten  in  the  distance ;  thy  mind  shall  be  stored 
with  beautiful  images,  and  its  memories  shall  serve  to  gild  the  ^tureZ 
Even  as  he  spoke,  the  sweet  voice  died  away ;  and  while  the  tones 
were  yet  ringing  in  his  ears,  Willie  found  himself  lying  in  his  own 
fitvorite  haunt ;  the  stream  was  singing  on  its  way,  and  Sie  pale  stars 
were  seating  themselves  one  by  one  on  their  thrones  in  die  firmament 
of  Heaven.  For  a  few  moments  Willie  was  bewildered ;  but  gradu- 
ally his  senses  returned,  and  he  wended  his  way  thoughtfully  toward 
hiB  home. 

Years  passed  on,  and  Wniie  became  a  man.  He  went  forth  into 
the  world,  and  mingled  with  the  grave  and  gay ;  but  the  prophecy 
of  die  fairy  was  fulfilled ;  for  never  amid  all  the  busde  of  the  chang- 
ing scenes  in  life  was  diat  dream  of  fairy-land  forgotten.  Its  remem- 
brance filled  his  mind  with  beautiful  forms.  The  bright  creation  of 
poetry  had  been  visibly  portrayed  to  him ;  and  when  the  world  lav- 
ished its  adulation  and  praises  at  his  feet,  and  crowned  him  die  child 
of  genius,  he  felt  diat  to  diat  glorious  vision  of  his  boyhood  he  owed 
the  blight  and  glowing  imaginings  which  had  won  for  him  earth's 
applause,  and  made  him  a  poet 
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*  Taaas  are  mbm  aomsata.  la  thla  loaa  >ad  daaolato  world  of  oan.  tbat  will  rapay  ttaa  toll  of  atniB- 
glSag  tluoo^  thaai:  Tbay  come  upoa  tlte  mind  like  ioxne  wild  ■train  of  distant  muaio.  whan  or  whara 
we  kzo w  not .  aad  thair  aooad  though  bzlaf  la  hoandleaa. '  Halx^o^ . 


There  are  momento  which  come  and  paae  by, 
And  leave  the  unprenion  of  sorrow ; 

And  are  thought  of  with  only  a  sigh, 
And  a  wish  for  a  brighter  to-monow. 

But  some  moments  there  are,  which  once  past, 
Well  repay  all  the  toU  of  our  living ; 

And  our  <mly  regret  is,  they  last 
Bnt  too  short  for  the  joy  they  are  giving. 

Still  they  come  on  the  mind  like  the  sound 

Of  some  wild,  distant  music  beguiling. 
So  brief  and  so  sweet !  —  yet  H  is  found 
That  the  unprass  is  evermore  smilmg. 
Jlforeft,1847. 
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KNA8TBE:      AN       ELSOT. 


*  This  atefy  wm  originally  wiittea  to  nUy  •  ptftieolar  friaxid  on  bis  mtf  "hwnt  to  Oamaa  to- 
baeoo  and  0«rman  llUratox*.  The  tobaeoo  chiefly  ■moked  by  pblloaophan  1&  Oaxmany  ia  daaoal- 
nsted  Kv AarcB..  At  tha  tlma  ihia  poaa  waa  eompoaad.  Cba  Cractaat  waad  waa  aold  la  aoraas.  «MH%ad 
aa  low«prioad  vaa,  for  fha  ptupoaa  of  aradlng  tha  lawa.  Tha  antsJaet  did  not  appaar  coaairtarabia 
anough  to  axelta  tha  aympathy  of  tha  pablio  till  I  found  that  Profeaaor  JLoTzmm-am  had  fooadad  tba 
dlatraaaaa  of  a  aertoae  oomady  oa  a  ■Imilar  ineldant.  In  hi«  '  Tndlana  In  Eagland'  ha  rapnaMsta  an 
ailabla  baaonai  ovarwhalaaad  with  alBictioa  from  tha  want  of  apotof  portar  aad  a  plpa  of  tebaaoo. 
GoaTiaoad  af  ay  atror  by  tha  appiobatloa  with  whioh  hia  work  haa  baaa  raealrad.  I  taara  -vaateaad 
to  draw  my  elegy  from  the  heap  of  my  papara.  and  to  piadaea  it;  with  aoma  alight  alteiatlona,  and 
with  tha  aoppraaaloa  of  all  paiaoaal  allvalona.*  

DsEr  in  a  den»  concealM  from  Ph<ebui'  beamsi 
Where  neighb'ring  Irwbll  leads  hUi  sable  streamsy 
Where  misty  dye-rooms  fragrant  scents  bestow, 
And  fires  more  fierce  than  tore  foreYer  glow : 

Damoctas  sate ;  his  drooping  head,  opprest 
By  heavy  care,  hung  sullen  on  his  breast : 
Hjs  idle  pipe  was  thrown  neglected  by, 
His  books  were  tnmUed,  and  his  cuils  awry. 

Beneath,  the  furnace  sigfa'd  m  thicker  smoke, 
Each  loom  retained  his  groans  with  double  stroke ; 
In  mournful  heaps  around  his  fossils  lay. 
And  each  sad  crystal  shot  a  watery  ray. 

'  Ah !  what,'  he  cried,  <  avails  an  honor'd  place, 
Or  what  the  praise  of  learning's  hectic  race  T 
In  vain,  to  boast  my  well-instructed  eyes, 
I  dip  in  buckets,  or  in  baskets  rise : 

Now  plung'd,  like  Hob,  to  sprawl  in  dirty  wells, 
Now  bent,  with  demon  forms,  in  murky  cells. 
Or  where  columnar  salt  enchants  the  soul. 
Or  starry  roofii  enrich  the  northern  hole : 

Not  me  th'  adjacent  furnace  can  delight, 

That  cheen  with  chemic  gleam  the  languid  night ; 

In  vain  my  crystals  boast  their  angles  true. 

In  yain  my  port  presents  the  genuine  hue : 

Nor  roars  nor  wine  my  spirits  can  restore. 
My  Knaster  's  out,  and  pleasure  is  no  more ! 
To  German  books  for  refuge  shall  I  fly  ? 
Without  my  Knaster  these  no  bliss  supply. 

Here  in  light  tomes  grave  Mbinbrs,  prone  to  pore, 
like  thin  bank-notes,  confines  a  weighty  store ; 
Here  Bctrghbr's  muse,  with  ghostly  terrors  pale. 
Runs  <  hurry-skuiry'*  through  her  nunery-tale ; 

*  'Humav-SKumay :'  one  of  the  phraaes  by  which  some  trmalaton  of  BoBOHm's  '  Ltenore' 
have  attempted  to  convey  an  adequate  impreaaioa  of  the  energy  sad  elegance  of  tiiehr  original. 
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Here  Huon  loves,  while  wizard  thnnden  roU, 
Here  GorganScHiLLKR  petrifies  the  soul ; 
CmBLL*s  sooty  chemists  here  their  lights  impart, 
Here  Pallas,  skill'd  in  eyery  baifNtfons  art 

In  vain  to  me  each  riiining  page  is  spread, 
Withoat  tobacco  ne'er  composed,  nor  read. 
Who  Knaster  loves  not,*  be  he  doom'd  to  feed 
With  Caffies  fool,  or  sack  Virginia's  weed ! 

At  mom  I  We  segan,t  at  noon  admire 
The  British  Compoand^neaily  from  the  fire ; 
But  Knaster  always !  Knaster  is  my  sons. 
In  studious  gloom  or  'mid  th'  SMembly's  throng. 

Let  Pompons  Brucb  descSribe  in  boastfiil  ttyle 
The  wond* rons  springs  of  fertilizmg  Nile ; 
Fool !  for  so  many  restless  yean  to  roam. 
To  drink  such  water  as  we  find  at  home ! 

And  know,  to  aid  his  long  romantic  dreams, 
That  Nile  arises — much  like  other  streams : 
Far  other  streams  let  me  disooyer  here, 
Of  yellow  grog,  or  briskly  iporkling  be6r ! 


But  more  my  glory,  more  my  pride,  to  see 
My  Knaster  cas'd,  with  pious  fnud,  like  tea ; 
Glad  soaiB  the  Muse, 
At  my  ( 


oaster  cas'd,  with  pious  finud,  like  tea ; 
oaiB  the  Muse,  and  orowing  claps  her  wings, 
'  discovery,  hid,  like  his,  from  kings. 


Some  chase  the  fair,  some  durty  gmfaa  employ  ^ 
And  some  the  ball  and  some  the  race  enjoy : 
Cooper,  the  courting  teiences  denies. 
And  from  their  envied  love  to  bleaching  flies. 

Let  serious  fiddling  noUer  minds  engage. 
Or  daric  black-letter  charm  the  stucuons  sage ; 
I  'd  envy  none  their  rattles,  could  I  sit 
To  feast  on  Knaster  and  Teutonic  wit 

So,  while  I  roeak,  the  fiitfnace-red  decays. 

And  coy  by  fits  the  modest  moonbeam  plays. 

Which  through  yon  threatening  clouds,  that  bode  a  shower, 

just  iipB  with  tender  light  the  M  church  tower :  . 

Now  wheels  the  dotibtfnl  bat  in  blundering  rings, 
Now  '  Half-past  ten !'  the  ddeiiil  watchman  sings. 
"To-moiTOw  BowBR.  supplies  my  favorite  store : 
My  Knaster 's  out —  and  I  can  watch  no  mors ! 

* '  Gtui  Barfaim  non  edit,'  etc. 

t'lN  spring  the  fields,  In  sntomn,  hillfl  I  lore, 
At  mom  iha  plains,  at  noon  the  ahady  grore. 
Bat  Dklxa  always ;  abaent  from  her  aight^ 
Nor  pUdns  at  mom,  nor  grorea  at  noon  delifhl'  i 
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Tm  PaosK  WRirxu  ov  Akxbxca  :  with  am  JinraoDUOTomv  Subvkt  or  tbx  IwmxBCTTrAL 
HiSTOBT,  Condition,  and  Pkospkcts  or  th«  Countky  :  with  Portraita  from  Origaal  Fle- 
torea.    By  Rurus  Wilkot  Quswold.    Fifth  Notice.    Philadelphia :  Caskt  aki>  Baat. 

In  paasing  from  the  writers  of  fiction  to  the  historiaiiB  and  enayisti,  we  are  detahied 
by  the  name  of  Mr.  Irvinq,  which  ihedding  an  equal  loatre  oyer  all  these  departmeBta* 
receives  from  all  of  them  an  eqnal  reflection  of  honor ;  <  focos  at  once  of  all  the  raya 
of  Fame.'  This  eminent  person  ought  ever  to  be  followed  by  the  respect  and  grati- 
tude of  his  countrymen ;  for  he  was  the  first  who  led  American  literature  to  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  English  peo]de,  and  conciliated  or  commanded  the  deference  and  ap- 
plause of  literary  factions  in  that  country,  who,  riyaJa  in  every  thing,  seemed  e^iecially 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  contempt  lor  Ameriea.  No  man  ever  succeeded  so  perfectly 
in  rendering  literature  delicious.  Elevated,  pure,  of  pervading  refinement  and  chas- 
tity, his  writings  give  us  a  pleasure  which  is  almost  sensuous,  in  its  fulness  and  £reet- 
ness.  Without  apparent  arts,  without  afiectation  or  tricks,  they  fascinate,  enchant, 
bewitch  us.  Subduing  our  aflections,  and  reigning  over  them  with  an  absolnte  powert 
they  always  command  the  respect  of  our  taste,  and  receive  the  approbation  of  our 
judgment  The  charm  is  obviously  not  the  result  of  an  assumed  manner,  an  acquired 
style,  or  a  contrived  dress ;  but  springs  from  a  source  in  nature,  and  emanates  from  m- 
stinctive  and  essential  gracefulness  of  temper  and  spirit  and  feeling : 

*Illum,  qnldquid  agit  qao<mo  vettlflda  morit, 
Componet  furtim  tubaeqmtarque  Decor.' 

The  richness  and  delicacy  of  his  fancy,  the  ethereal  flow  of  his  humor,  wfai<^  like 
the  dew  of  summer  refreshes  and  brightens  every  flower  and  leaf  and  branch ;  the 
constant  and  quiet  good  sense ;  the  playfulness  of  temper  which  never  betrays  from  deco- 
rum, and  never  beguiles  ttom  seriousness  of  purpose ;  the  familiarity  mingled  with 
native  reserve  ;  the  inborn  elegance  of  mind  which  renders  gayety  dignified,  and  gives 
attraction  to  grief  and  sadness,  and  throws  an  atmosphere  of  interest  around  oocaasona 
the  most  barren ;  all  these  combine  to  form  a  talent  for  i^preeable  writing,  which  in  ex- 
tent and  quality  perhaps  has  never  been  exceeded.  Through  how  wide  a  range,  also, 
have  these  admirable  resources  of  imagination  and  taste  been  exhibited  in  imfaHtug 
brilliance !  With  surprising  versatility  of  character,  this  exquisite  genius  fint  yields 
to  the  spirit  of  the  subject  or  scene,  and  then  glorifies  it  with  the  illuminatioa  of  its 
own  glowing  life.  It  becomes  grotesque,  and  revels  quaintly  amid  the  bnrgomasteia  of 
New-Amsterdam ;  m  the  soenea  of  Moreaoo  okivahy^  it  assumes  the  fonns  and  ookts 
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of  imaginathre  paoioii ;  at  once  gorgeous  and  delicate,  and  ao  perfectly  aa  to  become 
alnxMt  the  ezpreai  image  of  Saracenic  character  and  art ;  in  the  lanes  and  parks  of  the 
merry  England,  it  becomes  simple,  decent,  homely ;  in  all  its  tone  and  temper  and  intel- 
ligence, more  English  than  England  itself;  aCHAUOBam|HroBe;  in  the  daring,  dashing 
life  of  the  west,  who  throws  himself  into  the  abandon  of  adventure  with  more  genial 
eamestneai  than  the  Tourist  of  the  Prairies  7 

In  another  sphere,  this  frolic  spirit  can  assume,  with  natiye  majesty,  the  buskined 
tread  of  the  historian.  Not  only  can  he  do  justice  to  every  subject,  however  peculiar 
or  difficult,  which  is  given  to  him,  but  he  can  write  delightfully  v^en  he  has  no  subject 
at  all.  '  Aatoria'  has  always  seemed  to  us  to  be  the  triumph  of  his  skill ;  for  the  sub- 
ject there,  if  not  nothing,  was  certainly  wone  than  nothing.  For  purposes  of  romantic 
art  and  elegant  literature,  what  theme  could  be  more  jejune  and  impracticable  than 
the  journal  of  a  trading  voyage  to  the  Pacific,  and  a  trading  journey  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  by  persons  whose  characten  and  objects  and  adventures  had  scarcely  a 
ray  of  dignity  or  interest  7  Yet,  by  mere  power  of  style,  and  mere  grace  of  manner 
and  embellishment,  he  has  made  the  narrative  as  delightful  as  a  tale  of  genii,  and  trans- 
formed the  desert  into  a  garden  of  fairy  loveliness.  Mr.  Irviiig  in  fact  possesses  that 
natural  fertility  of  sentiment,  that  delicate  observation  and  selection,  that  truth  of 
judgment  and  gentle  animation,  which  supplied  in  GroLDuuTH  the  want  of  almost 
every  qualificaticm,  and  constitute  a  faculty  of  which  it  is  correctly  said  that,  <  Nullum 
quod  tetigit ;  nonomavit' 

Among  American  historians,  we  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Gvswou)  appreciates  the 
supremacy  of  Paasoorr : 

'Mr.  Pbbscott  \b  undoubtedly  entitled  to  a  promhient  place  in  the  first  rvnlc  of  historians. 
With  extraordinary  industry  he  explores  erery  source  of  information  relating  to  his  subjects, 
and  with  sagacity  as  remarkable  decides  between  conflicting  authorities  and  rejects  Ixnprobable 
relalioaa.  His  judgmoit  of  character  is  calm,  comprehensive,  and  profoundly  just,  ue  enters 
into  the  midst  of  an  afe,  and  with  all  its  influences  about  him,  estimates  its  actors  and  its  deeds. 
SEis  arrangement  of  ftcts  is  always  effectiye.  and  his  style  flowing,  familiar,  singularly  transpa> 
rent,  and  marked  throughout  with  the  most  lelicitous  expressions. 

*  Whatever  may  be  the  comparatiye  merits  of  the  two  great  histories  he  has  already  published 
aa  intellectual  eflorts,  there  is  little  room  to  doubt  that '  The  Conquest  of  Mexico'  will  continue 
to  be  the  most  popular.  It  is  Justly  remarked  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  that,  considered  merely 
as  a  work  of  amusement,  it  will  bear  a  favorable  comparison  with  the  beat  romances  in  the  Ian* 
gnage.  The  careful,  judicious,  and  co&prehensive  essay  on  the  Aatee  civilization,  with  which 
u  opens,  is  not  inferior  in  interest  to  the  wonderful  drama  to  which  it  is  an  epilogue.  The  scenery, 
wmch  is  sketched  with  remarkable  vividness  and  accuracy,  is  wonderful,  beautiful,  and  peculiar.. 
The  characters  are  varioua,  strongly  marked,  and  not  more  numerous  than  is  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  srt  Cobtsz  himself  u  a  knight  errant,  'filled  with  the  spirit  of  romantic  enter- 
prise;' yet  a  skilful  general,  firuitful  of  resources,  and  of  almost  superhuman  energies ;  of  ex- 
traordinary cunning,  but  without  any  rectitude  of  judgment ;  a  bigoted  churchman,  yet  having 
no  sympathy  with  virtue ;  of  kind  manners,  but  remorseless  in  his  cruelties.  His  associates, 
VAX.AS4insz,  Obdjiz,  Sandoval,  Alvaxado,  the  priest  Qluxdo,  the  heroine  Dona  Mabina,  and 
others  of  whom  we  have  glimpses  more  or  lesa  distinct,  seem  to  have  been  formed  as  well  to 
lin  their  places  in  the  written  history,  as  to  act  their  parts  in  the  crusade.  And  the  {philosophi- 
cal king  of  Tezcuco,  and  Montezuma,  whose  character  and  misfortunes  are  reflected  in  his  mild 
and  melancholy  face,  and  Guatkmozin,  the  last  of  the  emperors,  and  other  Aztecs,  in  many  of 
the  higher  qudlittes  of  civilization  superior  to  their  invaders,  and  inferior  in  scarcely  any  thing 
but  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  are  grouped  and  contrasted  most  effectively  with  such  cha- 
racters as  are  more  ftmiliarin  tiie  scenes  of  mstory.  .  .  .  Mr.  Pxxscott  perhaps  excels  most 
In  description  and  narration,  but  his  histories  eombme  in  a  high  degree  almost  every  merit  that 
ean  belong  to  such  works.  They  are  pervaded  by  a  truly  and  profoundly  philosophical  8j)irit. 
the  more  deserving  of  recognition  because  it  is  natural  and  unobtrusive,  and  are  mstingmshed 
Above  all  others  for  their  uniform  candor,  a  quality  which  might  reasonably  be  demanded  of  an 
American  writing  of  early  European  policy  and  aaventnre.' 

We  do  not  however  agree  with  Mr.  Gruwold  in  considering  Mr.  BANcaorr^s  his- 
tory as  <  one  of  the  great  works  of  the  age.'  Transcendentalism,  so  long  as  it  keeps 
itself  in  the  cloudy  regions  of  metaphysics  and  moral  sentiments,  may  escape  confuta- 
tion or  expenue ;  yon  cannot  frwe  its  worthlessness,  becanse  you  cannot  bring  it  to 
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any  absolute  and  settled  test  But  when  it  comes  down  into  the  terra  firma  of  actoal 
life  and  historical  reality,  and  giyes  its  views  of  national  interests,  and  traces  the  ooa- 
nexioDS  of  human  events,  and  enables  us  to  see  it  against  a  back  groond  of  ejqwnence, 
we  then  discover  the  shadowy  vanity  of  the  imposture ;  for  these  are  mmttew  with 
which  sense  and  reason  and  logic,  only  can  properly  deal.  Qtn  Bamtciit  non  odU,  etc. ; 
he  who  can  underatand  Mr.  Emerson,  may  value  Bfr.  Bancroft.  Bat  a  man  of 
merely  common  sense  may  read  the  three  volumes  of  the  History  of  the  United  States, 
and  he  will  find  at  the  end  of  his  lessons  that  he  has  not  acquired  one  dear,  definite 
notion  ;  one  distinct  apprehension  of  fact  or  thought  A  series  of  dreamy  foims  has 
passed  before  his  mind ;  a  procession  of  vaporous  images  had  beguiled  hk  attentkn ; 
but  they  came  like  shadows,  and  so  they  have  departed ;  leaving  no  impsesrioo,  and  do 
l^enefit  behind  them.  The  understanding  of  the  reader  is  neither  enriched,  nor  infonned, 
nor  quickened. 

In  that  class  of  essayists,  and  authors  of  fugitive  pieces  who  are  conveniently  deng- 
nated  as  misoellaneous  writers,  Mr.  Willis  perhaps  is  the  most  admired.  BIr.  Gris- 
woLD  has  drawn  a  more  favoreble  picture  of  his  literary  character  than  is  quite  jwt, 
not  by  magnifying  his  merits,  but  by  concealing  his  faults.  We  admit  the  coptousDess 
qf  his  fancy  and  the  ingenuity  of  his  wit ;  but  with  all  his  accompljshinents,  Mr. 
Willis  has  not  attained,  and  never  will  attain,  the  rank  of  a  writer  of  the  fiist  order. 
He  wants  one  indispensable  quality,  simplicity.  He  is  brilliant,  he  is  excessively  smait, 
he  is  often  splendid,  and  is  sometimes  original ;  but  he  is  never  natural,  he  is  never 
genuine.  He  does  not  want  taste ;  on  the  contrary,  as  Beckford  said  of  Wvatt,  the 
architect,  <  He  has  a  vast  deal  of  taste  —  but  it  is  all  bad.'  The  beauty-spots  of  his 
writings  are  but  pimples  of  an  over-fed  fancy. 

Mr.  Griswold  refers  him  to  the  '  Venetian  l^od  of  Letteis ;'  he  has  more  of  the 
( pmk  pufiy  bloom*  of  Rubens,  or  the  tawdry  elegance  of  old  VefBailles.  The  woist  cf 
it  is  that  he  does  not  wear  his  glittering  apparel  with  the  air  of  one  who  feels  at  home 
in  it ;  and  when  he  is  exhibiting  his  most  splendid  graces,  you  cannot  help  thinking 
that  it  is  a  footman  who  has  dressed  himself  in  his  master's  satin  waistcoat,  and  is  play- 
ing off  the  aiiB  which  he  learned  behind  a  chair.  He  reminds  us  very  frequently  of 
'  that  groat  man,'  Mr.  Prig,  the  auctioneer,  whose  '  manner  was  so  inimitably  fine, 
that  he  had  as  much  to  say  about  a  riband  as  a  Raphael.'  We  have  a  kindly  feeling  lor 
Mr.  WiLUS,  and  have  often  been  indebted  to  his  luxuriant  pen  for  solace  and  refredi- 
ment.  But  if  he  intends  really  to  enter  the  lists  of  Fame,  he  must  don  hhnelf  in 
another  costume  than  gilt  slippers  and  a  damask  dressing-gown :  '  You  will  say  they 
^re  l^ersian  attire,  but  let  them  be  changed.'  It  is  not  quite  in  good  taste  to  borrow  the 
wedding  coach  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  to  go  to  market  in.  Of  Mr.  Legark  Mr.  Gris- 
wold says : 

J  '^..^^^^^^y^^,  ^y  ^  coUected  writlngi  is,  that  his  mmd  wm  of  the  first  oraer.  but 
that  It  did  not  Qold  in  that  order  a  very  prominent  place.  He  had  that  rectitude  of  judgmoic. 
that  penradinff  good  senae,  that  conatant  natural  sympathy  with  truth,  which  is  a  characteristie 
of  the  best  class  of  intellects,  but  he  was  wanting  in  richness,  fervor,  and  creative  rigor.  He 
possessed  the  forms  of  fine  understanding,  but  the  force  of  intellectual  passion,  or  Uno  fire  of 

![enius,  are  not  found.  His  perception  of  truth  was  superior  to  his  power  of  illustrating  iL  We 
ollow  the  difficult  ai)4  somewhat  languid  processes  of  his  thoughts,  and,  snrpriaed  at  last  at 
flndlnff  him  in  possession  of  such  admirable  opinions  oq  all  subjects,  we  imagine  that  be  must 
hare  discoyered  his  conclusions  by  different  faculties  from  those  which  he  uses  to  deiaonstrate 
tiiem.  That  splendid  fusion  of  reason,  imagination,  aiid  feeling,  which  constitutes  the  inspin- 
tion  of  the  neat,  is  not  Tisible ;  the  display  is  meagre,  laborious,  and  painful.  He  fiDa  the 
measure  of  his  subject  but  it  is  by  the  utmost  stretch  of  his  abijities ;  we  do  not  observe  the 
abounding  power,  the  exuberant  resources,  the  superfluous  energy,  which  marie  the  foremost  of 
the  first. 

'  In  his  own  profession  Mr.  Lsoabs  had,  with  many,  discredi^d  his  reputation  by  the  devotiao 
which  he  Avowed  to  the  civil  law.  It  is  understood  tiiat  no  one  who  has  been  able  thoraugbhr 
to  master  and  comprehend  the  common  law,  is  disposed  to  give  much  time  to  the  civiBaos.  'l 
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am  inclined  to  believe  that  no  man  ever  yet  took  up  the  Code,  becaiue  haring  sounded  the  com- 
mon law  through  its  depths,  he  had  found  it  wanting :  many  hare  cheaply  sought  the  praise  of 
having  gone  through  the  common  law,  by  appearing  to  have  attained  to  something  beyond  it, 
upon  the  princtole  that  if  you  'quote  LycopuaoN,  they  will  take  it  for  granted  that  you  have 
read  Homsb.'  m  Ifr.  Lsoaue's  case,  such  suspicions  are  probably  without  justice.  He  was 
attracted  to  the '  first  collection  of  written  reason'  chiefly  by  the  Interest  which  the  scholar  feels 
in  that  majestic  philosophy  of  morals  which  is  the  '  imperium  sine  fine'  of  Rome.  His  remarks 
in  a  review  of  Rsnt's  Commentaries,  show  that  he  understood  what  advantages  the  common 
law  had  attained  over  the  civil  law,  as  a  practical  system,  by  its  constant  regard  for  certainty, 
convenience,  and  policy.  As  a  common  lawyer  Mr.  Leg  are  was  respectable;  and  in  great 
cases,  his  elaborate  style  of  preparation  made  him  a  ibrmidable  opponent 

'  As  a  statesman  I  think  the  finest  monument  of  his  powers  is  his  speech  in  Congress  on  the 
Sub-Treasury.  It  is  formal,  elementary,  and  Bcholajstic,  but  able,  nnd  at  times  brilliant.  His 
politics,  as  displayed  in  various  esHay s  and  reviews,  were  profound  and  intelligent ;  but  it  always 
teemed  as  if  he  had  settled  his  views  of  the  present  times  upon  opinions  derived  from  history, 
and  not  that,  like  Machiavelli,  he  had  informed  his  judgment  on  occurrences  in  history  bv 
suggestions  drawn  from  his  own  observation.  Still,  by  any  method  to  have  formed  sound  princi- 
ples on  government  and  society,  in  the  unfavorable  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  waa 
an  indication  oi  extraordinary  powers.  He  triumphed  ov(>r  diji  ad  vantages  of  position,  connec- 
tions, and  party ;  and  was  among  the  wisest  men  of  the  potith.  Yet  he  appears,  like  Mr.  IIamii.- 
TON  and  Mr.  Abies,  to  have  been  of  a  too  desponding  temperament;  to  have  magnilied  dangers 
ifyaX  threatened  our  young  energies,  and  to  have  lacked  taith  in  our  system,  after  it  had  passed 
■ome  of  the  strongest  trials  to  which  it  waa  reasonable  to  suppose  it  would  ever  be  subjected. 

'  As  a  classical  scholar  Mr.  Lboabb  made  great  pretension,  but  there  is  nothing  in  his  works 
to  prove  that  he  was  here  superior  or  even  equal  to  several  of  his  countrymen.  His  profioncy 
partook  of  ihe  dryness  and  severity  of  his  character.  He  studied  rather  as  a  grammarian  than  as 
a  man  of  taste  He  may  have  been  accurate,  but  he  vvm  not  eloi^rmt.  He  writes  often  about  the 
(«reek>  and  Latins,  but  he  had  never  caut^ht  the  spirit  and  sentiment  of  classical  enthusiasm. 
We  miss  the  fine  felicity  of  illustration,  the  apt  (quotation,  the  LrilliHnt  allusion,  which  are  so  at- 
tractive in  the  writings  of  one  whose  heart  and  Inncy  have  dwelt  familiarly  in  the  cliinc  of  anti- 
quity. He  is  not  betrayed  as  a  visitor  to  the  halls  of  the  past  by  the  smell  of  aloes  and  cassia 
hanging  about  his  garments,  caught  from  the  ivory  palaces  whereby  they  have  made  him  glad. 
We  know  the  fact  by  his  constantly  informing  us  oi  it.  ond  because  he  describes  the  localities 
with  the  precision  of  one  who  must  have  observed,  cliietly  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  report. 
The  most  striking  passage  in  his  writings  on  a  classical  subject  is  toat  relating  to  Catullus,  in 
his  criticism  of  Dunlap's  History  of  Ancient  Literature.  The  remarks  on  that  poet  are  origi- 
nal, beautiful,  and  undoubtedly  Just' 

But  our  limits  forbid  us  to  pursue  more  extensively  this  survey  of  American  writera. 
Of  LoNOPKLLOw,  Sanderson,  Hoftman,  and  others,  Mr.  Griswold  has  given  inte- 
resting and  generally  accurate  estimates ;  and  as  he  always  presents  a  specimen  of 
the  author  whom  he  judges,  so  as  to  submit  himself  to  the  test  of  direct  verification  by 
the  reader,  he  deserves  to  be  called,  since  Luke  Miz<bourne,  '  the  fairest  of  critics.' 
We  take  leave  of  the  volume  with  the  renewal  of  our  thanks  to  the  editor  for  the 
spirit  which  prompted,  and  our  respect  for  the  talents  and  tempers  which  have  guided 
his  labors.  He  has  triumphed  over  many  difficulties ;  and  we  have  pleasure  in  com- 
mending his  work  to  the  perusal  of  all  who  are  interested  in  literature  and  criticism. 


TwswTt -Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Bloosiikodalb  Astlubt  for  the  Insane.    By 
Flint  Eajlls,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  the  Asylum.    New -York :  Egbert,  Hovet  and  Kino. 

We  are  gratified  to  learn,  as  we  do  by  a  review  of  this  report,  that  during  the  year 
the  inmates  of  the  asylum  have  generally  enjoyed  good  bodily  health,  been  visited  by 
no  epidemic,  and  by  but  little  acute  dis^^e,  while  there  has  been  no  case  of  disease, 
nor  any  accident  seriously  detrimental  to  any  of  the  household,  numbering  in  all  nearly 
an  hundred  and  fifty  patients ;  the  number  of  persons  admitted  for  the  first  time  during 
the  year  being  greater  than  that  of  any  preceding  year  since  the  institution  was  estab- 
lished. Of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  cases  discharged,  sixty-four  were  entirely  cured ; 
a  fact  which  seems  to  us  to  speak  volumes  in  favor  of  the  management  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  buildings,  gnrands  and  farm  of  the  institution,  and  the  conveniences  and 
materials  for  healthful  manual  labor,  are  ample.  The  recreative  exercises,  histruction, 
and  amuMinent  would  certainly  appear  not  to  be  exceeded  by  any  similar  establishment 
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We  note  with  pleasure  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Earle  upcHi  the  subjeot  of 
His  humanity  seems  equal  to  his  conceded  skill : 

'  Since  the  establishment  of  this  Ipstitation,  the  (mixdona  of  those  concerned  in  iSbc  i 
ment  of  the  insane  hare  passed  tiiroug^h  a  ▼arietj  or  phases,  in  regard  to  the  extent  to  wfaxeh 
coiporeal  restraint  and  other  coercire  measures  are  necessaiy,  in  the  proper  management  of 
patients.  From  the  ultra  ideas  of  the  old  rigime^  in  which  the  mscipline  of  an  iastitntzon  of  this 
Und  was  almost  identical  with  that  of  a  common  jail,  and  in  some  instances  even  worse,  there 
has  been  a  gradual  but  constant  mitigation  of  severity,  in  both  theory  and  practice,  until  ^e  op- 
posite extreme  has  been  reached,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  entire  abohtion  of  the  use  of  restrain- 
ing appliances  for  the  body  or  limbs,  has  been  promulgated  as  that  which  alone  ia  compatible 
wuh  the  true  interests  and  the  judicious  treatment  of  the  insane.  Keeping  pace,  to  a  certain 
point,  with  this  progressive  sentiment,  and  directed  by  the  surest  of  all  guides,  the  U^ht  of  ex- 
perience, tiie  executive  officers  of  this  institution  have  gradually  abandoned  the  most  exceptkm- 
able  forms  of  restraint,  and  more  rarely  resorted  to  those  of  a  milder  character.  They  hare 
never,  however,  become  proselytes  to  the  doctrine  of  the  absolutely  entire  disuse  of  all  iv- 
strahiing  apparatus.  There  are  exiv^ptions  to  all  rules  which  are  not  governed  by  the  invariable 
laws  of  matnematics  or  of  moraf  riffht,  and  no  argument,  however  subtle  or  specious,  or,  to  ap- 
pearances, hovKever  stron^y-based,  theoretically,  upon  benevolence,  philanthropy,  kxndnefla, 
and  the  golden  rule  of  '  doinff  to  otiiers  as  we  would,  imder  similar  circumstances,  that  tfaej 
should  do  unto  us,'  can  overthrow  our  belief,  founded  upon  the  observation  of  several  jeara, 
that  there  are  cases  in  which  the  welfare  of  the  patient,  and  the  dictates  of  true  humanitj,  re- 
quire  a  resort  to  some  restraining  means.* 

The  only  restraints,  however,  used  at  this  asylum,  and  these  very  rarely,  are  the 
cmnitoie,  or  long-sleeves,  leathern  muflb  for  the  hands,  and  a  humane  and  mvalnaUe 
apparatus  for  confining  a  refractory  patient  in  bed  at  night,  by  which  a  refreshing  sleep 
b  often  secured,  even  in  the  worst  cases. 


EvA;  OS  THE  IsLCB  OF  Lnw  AND  DsATH  t  a  Historical  Romance.    By  Eowaxd  Hatcbdc, 
Esq.    In  two  volumes,    pp.  453.    Mew- York :  Bubobbs,  Stbimocs  and  Cokpanv. 

We  frankly  admit  that  so  laborious  and  constant  have  been  our  avocations,  slnoe 
the  late  receipt  of  these  volumes,  that  we  have  not  found  leisure  for  the  pemsa]  of  a 
single  sentence  in  them  beyond  the  author's  *  Introduction,'  which  certainly  indicates 
no  lack  of  stirring  materiel,  for  the  purposes  of  the'uovelist  It  is  a  story  of  the  inva- 
sion of  Ireland  by  Henry  the  Second  of  England,  in  the  era  beginning  with  tho  year 
1155,  when  the  domestic  broils  and  petty  factions  of  that  ill-fated  country  opened  a  free 
passage  for  the  violence  and  spoliation  of  that  monarch's  arms.  The  potency  of  fe- 
male charms  in  kindling  war  is  not  wanted  m  this  historical  romance :  *  The  wife  of 
O'RuARC,  an  Irish  Chieftain,  had  been  carried  off  by  Dermod  Mac  Murrough,  King 
of  Leinster.  The  chieftain,  stung  by  the  indignity,  solicited  the  aid  of  Rodkric 
O'CoNNBR,  a  neighboring  prince ;  who,  as  requested,  marched  to  the  assistance  of 
O'RuARC,  and  drove  the  seducer  from  his  throne  and  dominions.  The  nnibrtiuiate 
woman  was  rescued  from  her  paramour,  and  restored  to  her  husband.  Dermod,  de- 
feated by  his  eneipies  and  degraded  in  his  own  eyes  by  the  disaffection  and  rebellion  of 
his  subjects,  resolved  to  fly  from  Ireland,  and^eek  in  some  foreign  country  the  means 
of  vengeance  by  the  vindication  of  his  honor  and  retrieval  of  his  throne.  England^ 
fh>m  its  proximity,  suggested  itself;  and,  embarking  with  sixty  followers,  he  arrived  at 
the  port  of  Bristol.'  He  b  regarded  with  sympathy  in  England,  and  succeeds  in  gain- 
ing the  favor  of  Henry,  who  gives  him  his  protection.  Dermod  is  next  persuaded  to 
address  himself  to  Richard,  Earl  of  Chepstow,  (known  by  the  sobriquet  of  <  Strong- 
9ow,  from  his  skill  in  archery,)  whose  daughter  Eva's  hand  he  seeks  in  maniage. 
These  are  some  of  the  incidents  made  use  of;  and  we  purposely  omit  mention  of  those 
of  even  a  more  stirring  nature,  whic)i  bring  about  the  denouement,  in  order  that  our 
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raadfiiB  may  leek  in  the  ToiiunM  themfelyes  the  evidenoe  of  cmr  anthor'B  ikill  m  the 
tieatnieiit  and  gradnal  conveigence  of  events  and  scenes  so  apparently  replete  with 
the  elements  of  romance. 


A  Ussrux.  LxFK  and  a  Pkacxfoi.  Dbath  :  •  Di«conrte  occukmed  by  the  Death  of  Johm 
QuiMCT  AoAiu.  deUvered  in  the  Ninth-f^eet  BaptUt  Church.  Cincianati,  February  27di,  1848. 
By  Rev.  £.  L.  BiAAooir.    Published  by  Beqoeat.    Cincinnati :  Crrr  Pmxas. 

Th»  spirited  and  glowing  discooise  was  not  expressly  prepared  for  the  recent  occa- 
sion on  which  it  was  delivered ;  but  its  text  and  leading  topics  were  employed  in  a 
disoonne  preached  before  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina  several  years  ago,  while 
the  writer  was  the  pastor  over  a  Baptist  church  at  Bichmondy  Virginia.  It  was  de-  . 
livered  in  presence  of  a  large  and  mfluential  audience,  and  was  afterward  published 
at  the  request  of  twenty-one  senaton  and  members  of  the  House  of  Commoos,  <  in 
behalf  of  themselves  and  their  assodatea.'  Mr.  Maooon  seems  to  us  to  write  from  a 
ftiU  mind>  and  whatever  he  says  he  says  earnestly.  We  have  never  had  the  pieasnre 
to  hear  him  vpsak  from  the  sacred  desk ;  but  his  style  leads  us  to  the  condusioii  that 
his  oral  delivery  must  be  strikingly  unpressive.  In  the  disconise  before  us  it  is  not 
difficult  to  perceive  that  its  lessens  and  illnstiations  can  be  tamed  to  good  acooont  in 
the  pewmal  history  and  career  of  lir.  Adams  ;  and  hence  a  warm  and  glowing  tri- 
bute to  that  illustrious  patriot  and  statesman  conehides  the  peifonnanoe.  We  pnsent 
a  few  integrated  passages,  eontainuig  eloquent  thoughts  eloquently  ezpnsMd: 

'  Taos  power  is  intellectmd.  Its  honor  and  reward  lie  in  the  capacity  of  uttering  the  bright 
coinage  of  immortal  thought  Providence  has  npcnnted  our  existence  in  an  age  and  couniry 
most  favorable  for  the  illustration  of  this  poiat  In  ruder  ages,  physical  strength  obtained  mas' 
tership  in  life.  In  the  subseouent  era  of  chivalry,  the  prowesa  of  militarr  chieftains  monopo- 
Uxed  ue  brightest  smiles  ana  the  richest  honors^  But  under  the  higher  civilisation  of  modem 
times,  beautify  thought  is  the  favorite  sovereign,  who  from  the  printed  page  or  speaking  Up 
sways  witii  omnipotent  energy  a  sceptre  that  is  omnipresent  Look  at  me  regal  power  M 
mind.  If  it  cannot '  create  a  soul  under  the  ribs  of  death,'  it  will  chisel  frosty  marble  into  the 
lineaments  and  gracefulness  of  more  than  kingly  m^esty.  Disdaining  to  employ  agents  weak 
and  fragile  to  execute  its  purpose,  creative  mind  has  produced  a  Titan-progeny  whose  strength 
Is  greater  than  BaiAXXus  with  his  hundred  hands,  vivifled  with  a  soul  ethereal  and  ligbtaing. 
winged,  these  servants,  whose  toil  is  neither  uncompensated  nor  ui^st  open  the  quarry  and 
drive  the  loom ;  or  when  linked  to  the  car  and  ship,  they  unexhausted  go, 

*  Travp,  tramp,  ovwr  tba  •aitb. 
SplMh,  splasa.  acTOM  tlk«  m«.* 

*  There  are  inteUecta  at  this  moment  extant  and  luxuriating  in  the  solitudes  of  profound 
aseditatbon,  or  active  in  pnblie  toil,  whose  eonceptiooa,  long  since  despatched  on  their  ndssiOB 
of  conquest  are  rushing  in  a  thousand  directions  With  infinitely  more  speed  and  energy  than 
the  eagles  of  imperial  Rome.  Aa  the  lightning  shineth  from  the  east  unto  the  west  so  the  clear 
broad  light  of  aterling  thought  glittering  through  '  the  spacious  circuits  of  her  musfag,'  \m 
pouring  an  elTuIgence  round  the  globe.  Not  the  fitful  coruscations  of  vapid  mediocrity,  but 
profound  and  glowing  mind  is  the  universal  queen  whom  all  must  adore  or  serve.  Republi- 
cans though  we  are,  we  must  acknowledge  that  here  is  a  sovereign  victorious  beyond  our 
envy  or  our  hate.'  ...  *  Even  here  in  this  doomed  earth,  where  storms  howl  and  disease 
destroys,  the  empires  that  rise  and  thc^institntLons  that  rule  are  only  lengthened  shadows  of 
indivianal  minds  walking  before  the  sun  of  immortal  elory.  It  is  the  same  now  as  it  ever  has 
been;  the  liiick  ranks  of  the  great  armv  of  mankind  are  marching  with  lock-step  over  the 
field  of  time  to  great  conflicts  and  eternal  rewards.  They  march  to  the  music  of  thought  re* 
gular  or  distracting,  and  he  who  plays  loudest  and  best  will  be  followed  by  the  strongest  host 
A  thought  put  into  action  is  infinitely  more  efiTective  than  exploding  cannon.  The  tones  of 
true  eloquence  wUl  drown  all  their  uproar,  counteract  the  force  of  their  destruction,  and  ren- 
der tiie  mixhtiest  despots  utterly  impotent  before  the  splendors  of  Inspiring  truth.  Hie  crash 
of  iron  haU  and  the  growlmgs  of  '  the  dogs  of  war*  are  intermittent  but  the  salvos  of  mental 
artniery  are  perpetual.' 

Have  you  encountered  recently,  reader,  a  more  fervent  appeal  on  behalf  of  educa- 
tion than  is  contained  in  the  annexed  passages?  Their  force  and  truth  will  scarcely 
*  stay  questioning  :* 

*  Trx  will  of  OoD  requires  us  not  to  elevate  a  few  by  depressing  the  many ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, to  seek  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  numl^or.    What  means  are  to  be  naedr   We 
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must  educate.  Let  us  not  leare  the  mass  of  mind  to  grow  ignorant  and  corra]^  and  after- 
ward attempt  co&rcively  to  bind  it  Xkrxks  may  as  well  expect  to  chain  the  Texed  Heilea- 
pont  in  peace.  Legislation  is  impotent  any  longer  to  resist  the  beamings  of  a  brig:hter  day. 
Knowledge  is  generous  and  communicatiTe,  and  jealousy  at  its  progress  is  a  sore  syiuptom  of 
its  want  But,  thank  God  I  the  day  has  come  when  it  cannot  be  success<ully  reaiated.  Super- 
stition may  condemn  Galileo  for  his  improved  astronomy,  but  the  earth  continaea  to  tma 
roimd  with  all  its  stupid  inhabitants  revolving  into  light  Some  are  bom  in  darkness,  and  bare 
always  dwelt  there  from  choice;  it  is  their  native  land;  for  it  they  fight;  and  it  la  the  only 
sense  in  which  they  are  patriotic.  This  is  natural ;  but  they  and  all  like  them  who  fisar  tb!t 
ciflTulgence  bursting  up  the  horizon  should  quickly  kindle  counter  fires  and  editeaie^  kducatb  1 
The  more  obstructions  you  throw  before  the  flooding  tide  of  knowledge,  the  more  destructire 
energies  will  be  developed.  The  force  of  cannon  may  quell  mobs,  but  education  will  pirerent 
them.  Moral  power  creates  the  strongest  munitions  of  safety,  while  arbitrary  compolsioB 
degrades  both  the  tyrant  and  his  victim.  We  mav  expect  that  a  few  will  continue  to  cry  out 
against  increased  illumination,  as  that  which  they  deprecate  shames  bigotrr,  cures  snperstitkia. 
and  destroys  all  tyranny  over  body  and  soul.    But  the  fire-cross  of  wisdom  is  shming  f 


hill-top  to  hill-top,  and  is  rapidly  bounding  from  hand  to  hand.  Aggressions  into  the  kingdoaa 
of  darkness  have  commenced.  We  do  not  '  cry  havoc  and  let  sUp  the  dogs  of  war,'  but  !■ 
God's  name  and  for  all  Goo's  creatures  we  do  say  '  Let  there  be  light !' ' 

The. only  paasage  from  the  concluding  portion  of  thlB  diacoone  for  which  we  can 
find  space  is  the  following,  with  which  it  worthily  closes.  When  we  meet  in  our 
reading  with  a  more  felicitous  comparison  than  is  embraced  in  this  extract,  we  wHl 
give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  the  discovery :  '  When  Vesuvius  poured  down  torrents 
of  destruction  on  Pompeii,  all  who  had  the  means  of  escaping  fled ;  but  at  the  chief 
entrance  to  the  city  there  stood  one  who  refused  to  abandon  his  post,  thoo^  the 
greatest  dangers  might  impend.  He  was  a  sentmel  placed  there  to  watch  over  the 
welfare  of  all ;  and  by  the  laws  which  invested  him  with  power,  to  desert  his  statiiMi 
was  somethmg  worse  than  death.  He  perished  in  loyalty  to  the  highest  tiust.  Six- 
teen centuries  rolled  past  The  city  was  again  laid  open  to  the  light  of  day,  and  there 
they  found  the  remains  of  the  faithftd  guardsman,  who  sank  in  full  afmor  axed  in  the 
fulness  of  his  strength  unterrified  by  the  volcano  that  scathed  his  flesh  and  drank  his 
life.  So  fell  John  Quincy  Adams  at  his  post,  full>anned  and  active  in  the  service  of 
his  country  and  his  God.' 


The  Livss  or  thv  Lobo  Chanckllobs  and  Kcepbbs  of  thx  Gbsat  Skal  ov  Emoi.ahd: 
from  the  earliest  times  till  the  reign  of  King  Gbobok  the  Fourth  Sixth  and  Seveath  VoU. 
Philadelphia:  Lea  and  Blancuabd. 

Lord  Campbell  has  brought  his  series  of  volumes,  under  the  above  title,  to  a  ciow ; 
and  we  hazard  little  in  saying,  that  for  varied  interest,  and  especially  for  the  vast 
amount  of  valuable  historical  information  which  they  contain,  these  seven  volnmes 
have  not  been  surpassed  by  any  recent  reissues  of  the  ^J^orican  press.  In  each  »^ 
all  of  these  biographies  the  author  has  had  the  most  distinguished  aid  fitnn  the  fiiends 
of  the  eminent  persons  whom  he  places  so  vividly  before  us.  Original  docoments, 
letters,  personal  reminiscences,  etc.,  of  his  Subjects  have  been  cheerfully  and  profusely 
plaoed  at  the  disposition  of  the  author ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  he  has  made 
the  most  of  them,  while  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  best  portions  of  the  works  of 
previous  biographers.  His  style  is  delightfully  familiar  and  colloquial.  The  *  dignity 
of  history,'  under  which  term  so  many  bores  intrude  dull  volumes  upon  stupified 
readers,  is  not  kept  continually  in  view,  but  each  subject  is  appropriately  treated.  *  In 
my  opinion,'  says  the  author,  with  equal  truth  and  felicity  of  illustration, '  the  skilful 
biographer,  when  he  has  to  narrate  a  ludicrous  mcident,  will  rather  try  to  imitate  the 
phrases  of  Mbrcutio  than  of  Ancient  Pistol.  I  cannot  yet  undentand  why,  in  re- 
cording a  jest  in  point,  an  author  should  be  debarred  from  using  the  very  language 
which  he  might  with  propriety  adopt  if  he  were  telling  it  in  good  society  by  word  of 
month.' 
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An  Eit&ay  Found:  *Wa»  Paktieb'  lost  from  the  'Oregon  Traii-'  —  The 
enBoing  pa^es  were  sent  to  ub  in  October  last,  by  an  eastern  *  ezpreas/  as  a  chap- 
ter of  *  The  Oregon  Trail,'  to  succeed  *  Scenes  at  Fort  Letramie,*  published  in  the 
Noyember  number.  By  some  strange  blunder  mmewhere,  the  first  copy  never  reached 
us ;  but  at  our  request,  the  author  has  kindly  re-written  the  sketch  from  his  memo- 
tanda.  It  is  too  replete  with  interest  to  be  lest  to  our  readers ;  and  although  not  at 
all  depending  for  its  attractiveness  upon  its  consecutive  place  in  the  *  Trail,'  it  may 
still  be  perused  by  new  readers  of  the  Knickerbocker  in  its  intended  connection  in 
that  popular  series  of  papers.  '     ed.  KKicx»aaooua. 

'  Br  the  nine  sods  he  swore  it, 

And  nsmed  a  trysting-da^. 
And  bade  his  messengers  nde  forth 
East  and  west  and  south  and  north. 

To  summon  his  array.*  Latb  or  ahuibmt  Houx. 

liktt  Biimmer  Vas  a  season  of  much  warlike  excitement  among  all  the  western 
bonds  of  the  Dahcotah.  In  1845  they  encountered  great  reverses.  Many  war  par- 
ties had  been  sent  out ;  some  of  them  had  been  totaOy  cut  off,  and  others  had  re- 
turned broken  and  disheartened ;  so  that  the  whole  nation  was  in  mourning.  Among 
the  rest,  ten  warriors  had  gone  to  the  Snake  country,  led  by  the  son  of  a  prominent 
Ogillallah  chief,  called  The  Whirlwind.  In  passing  over  Laramie  Plains  they  en- 
countered a  superior  party  of  their  enemies,  were  surrounded,  and  killed  to  a  man. 
Having  perfoAned  this  exploit,  the  Snakes  became  alarmed,  dreading  the  resentment 
of  the  Dahcoiah,  and  they  hastened  therefore  to  signiiy  the  wish  for  peace  by  send- 
ing the  scalp  of  the  slain  JMutisan,  together  with  a  small  parcel  of  tobacco  attached,  to 
his  tribesmen  and  relations.  They  had  employed  old  Vaskibb,  the  trader,  as  their 
mesBonger,  and  the  Acalp  was  the  same  that  hung  in  our  room  at  the  fort  But  The 
Whirlwind  proved  inexorable.  Though  his  character  hardly  corresponds  with  his 
name,  he  is  nevertheless  an  Indian,  and  hates  the  Snakes  with  his  whole  soul.  Long 
before  the  scalp  arrived  he  had  made  his  preparations  for  revenge.  He  sent  mesBou- 
gen  with  presents  and  tobacco  to  all  the  Dahcotah  within  three  hundred  miles,  propo- 
sing a  grand  combination  to  chastise  the  Snakes,  and  naming  a  place  and  lime  of 
rendezvous.  The  plan  was  readily  adopted;  and  at  this  m<»nent  dozens  of  villages, 
probably  embracing  in  the  whole  five  or  six  thousand  souls,  were  slowly  creeping  over 
the  prairies  and  tending  toward  the  common  centre  at  '  La  Boute'b  Camp,'  on  the 
Platte.    Here  their  warlike  rites  were  to  be  celebrated  with  more  than  ordhiary  sch 
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lemnity,  and  a  thousand  warrioxB,  as  it  was  said,  were  to  set  out  for  the  eneoiT'B 
country.    The  characteristic  result  of  this  preparation  will  appear  in  the  aeqneL 

I  was  greatly  rejoiced  to  hear  of  it  I  had  come  into  the  country  ahnost  excharrely 
with  a  view  of  observing  the  Indian  character.  Having  from  childhood  felt  &  con- 
oeity  on  this  subject,  and  having  failed  completely  to  gratify  it  by  reading,  I  resotved 
to  have  resource  to  observation.  I  wished  to  satisfy  myself  with  regard  to  the  poatioo 
of  the  Indians  among  the  races  of  men  ;  the  vices  and  the  virtues  that  have  i 
from  their  innate  character  and  from  their  modes  of  life,  their  government,  their  i 
perstitions  and  their  domestic  situation.  To  accomplish  my  purpose  it  was  i 
to  live  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  become,  as  it  were,  one  of  them.  I  propoaed  to 
join  a  village,  and  make  myself  an  inmate  of  one  of  their  lodges ;  and  henoeforwaid 
this  narrative,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  will  be  chiefly  a  record  of  the  progieas  of  this 
design,  apparently  so  easy  of  accomplishment,  and  the  unexpected  impediments  that 
opposed  it 

We  resolved  on  no  account  to  miss  the  rendezvoas  at  La  Boutk*s  Camp^  Our 
plan  was  to  leave  Dkuorier  at  the  fort,  in  charge  of  our  equipage  and  the  better  part 
of  our  horses,  while  we  took  with  us  nothing  but  our  weapons  and  the  woist  anhnah 
we  had.  In  all  probability  jealousies  and  quarrels  would  arise  among  so  many  hordes 
of  fierce  impulsive  savages,  congregated  together  under  no  common  head,  and  many 
of  them  strangers,  from  remote  prairies  and  mountains.  We  were  bound  in  cwnmniB 
prudence  to  be  cautious  how  we  excited  any  feeling  of  cupidity.  This  was  our  pian, 
but  unhappily  we  were  not  destmed  to  visit  La  Bodtb's  Camp  in  this  manner ;  for 
one  morning  a  young  Indian  came  to  the  fort  and  brought  us  evil  tidings.  Tlie  new- 
comer was  a  dandy  of  the  fint  water.  His  ugly  face  was  painted  with  vermilion ;  on 
his  head  fluttered  the  tail  of  a  prairie-coek,  (a  large  species  of  pheasant,  not  found,  as 
I  have  heard,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;)  in  his  ears  were  hong  pen- 
dants of  shell,  and  a  flaming  red  blanket  was  wrapped  around  him.  He  canied  a 
dragooDHneord  in  his  hand,  solely  for  diq>lay,  since  the  knife,  the  arrow  and  the  rifle 
are  the  arbiters  of  every  prairie  fight ;  but  as  no  one  m  this  country  goes  abroad  mi- 
armed,  the  dandy  carried  a  bow  and  arrows  in  an  otter-akin  quiver  at  his  back.  In 
this  guise,  and  bestridmg  his  yellow  horse  with  an  air  of  extreme  dignity,  *  Thx  HoaaB,' 
for  that  wa»  his  name,  rode  in  at  the  gate,  tummg  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  laft, 
but  casting  glances  askance  at  the  groi^  of  squaws  who,  with  their  mongrel  pn^geny, 
were  sitting  in  the  sun  before  their  doors.  The  evil  tidings  kongfat  by  '  Thk  Honas* 
were  of  the  following  import :  The  squaw  of  Hknet  Chatillon,  a  woman  with 
whom  he  had  been  connected  for  years  by  the  strongest  ties  which  in  that  wild  ooon- 
try  exist  between  the  sexes,  was  dangerously  ill.  She  and  her  children  were  in  the 
village  of  The  Whirlwind,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  days'  journey.  Hsratv  was 
anxious  to  see  the  woman  before  she  died,  and  provide  for  the  safety  and  soppert  of 
the  children,  of  whom  he  was  extremely  fond.  To  have  refused  him  this  woold  hacre 
been  gross  mhumanity.  We  abandoned  our  plan  of  joining  Smoks*s  village,  and  pfo- 
ceeding  with  it  to  the  rendezvous,  determined  to  meet  The  Whirlwdid,  and  go  in 
his  company.  This  change  exposed  both  of  us  to  difficulty,  delay,  and  aome  danger, 
and  one  of  us  to  considerable  hardship  and  suffering. 

I  had  been  slightly  ill  for  several  weeks,  but  on  the  third  night  after  reaidiing  Foft 
Laramie  a  violent  pain  awoke  me,  and  I  found  myself  attacked  by  the  same  diaeider 
that  occasioned  such  heavy  Iosms  to  the  army  on  the  Rio  Grande,  In  a  day  and  a 
half  I  was  reduced  to  extreme  weakness,  so  that  I  could  not  walk  without  pain  aad 
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efibrt  Hayinif  within  that  time  taken  six  grains  of  opinm,  without  the  least  beneficial 
efiect,  and  having  no  medical  adviser,  nor  any  choice  of  diet,  I  resolved  to  throw  my- 
self upon  Fkovidence  for  recovery,  using  without  regard  to  the  disorder  any  portion  of 
strength  that  might  remain  to  me.  So  on  the  twentieth  of  June  we  set  out  from  Fort 
Laramie  to  meet  The  Whi&lwind's  village.  Though  aided  by  the  high-bowed 
*  mountain-saddle,'  I  oould  scarcely  keep  my  seat  on  hoiseback.  Before  we  left  the 
fort  we  hired  another  man,  a  long-haired  Canadian,  with  a  face  like  an  owl's,  con- 
trasting oddly  enough  with  DKLoaiKa's  mercurial  countenance.  This  was  not  the 
only  reinforcement  to  our  party.  A  vagrant  Indian  trader,  named  Retnal,  joined 
ns,  together  with  his  squaw  Maegot,  and  her  two  nephews,  our  dandy  friend,  *  The 
HoESE,'  and  his  younger  brother, '  The  Hail-Stoem,'  whom  I  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  mention.  Thus  accompanied,  we  betook  ourselves  to  the  prairie,  leaving  the 
beaten  trail,  and  pasnng  over  the  desolate  hills  that  flank  the  bottoms  of  Laramie 
Creek.    In  all,  Indians  and  whites,  we  counted  eight  men  and  one  woman. 

Retnal,  the  trader,  the  image  of  sleek  and  selfish  complacency,  carried  *Tbe 
Hdese's  useless  dragoon-sword  in  his  hand,  delighting  apparently  in  this  useless  pa- 
rade ;  for,  from  spending  half  his  life  among  Indians,  he  had  caught  not  only  their 
habits  but  their  ideas.  Maeoot,  a  female  animal  of  more  than  two  hundred  pounds' 
weight,  was  crouched  in  the  basket  of  a  travaux,  such  as  I  have  before  described ; 
beside  her  ponderous  bulk,  various  domestic  utensils  were  attached  to  the  vehicle,  and 
she  was  leading  by  a  trail-rope  a  pack-horse,  who  carried  the  covering  of  Retnal's 
lodge.  Deloeiee  walked  briskly  by  the  side  of  the  cart,  and  Raymond  came  behind, 
swearing  at  the  spare  horses  which  it  was  his  business  to  drive.  The  restless  young 
Indians,  their  quivers  at  their  backs  and  their  bows  in  their  hands,  galloped  incessantly 
over  the  hills,  often  starting  a  wolf  or  an  antelope  from  the  thick  growth  of  wild  sage- 
bushes.  Shaw  and  I  were  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  rude  cavalcade,  having  in 
the  absence  of  other  clothing  adopted  the  buck-skin  attire  of  the  trappeis.  The  fine 
figure  of  the  noUe-hearted  hunter,  Henet  Chatiixon,  rode  in  advance  of  the  whole, 
"nius  we  passed  hill  after  hill  and  hollow  after  hollow,  a  country  arid,  broken,  and  so 
parched  by  the  sun  that  none  of  the  plants  familiar  to  our  more  favored  soil  would 
flourish  upon  it,  though  there  were  multitudes  of  strange  medicinal  herbs,  more  espe- 
cially the  absanth,  which  covered  every  declivity,  and  cacti  were  hanging  like  reptiles 
at  the  edges  of  every  ravine.  At  length  we  ascended  a  high  hill,  our  honws  treading 
upon  pebbles  of  flint,  agate  and  rough  jasper,  until  gaining  the  top,  we  looked  down 
on  the  wild  bottoms  of  Laramie  Creek,  which  far  below  us  wound  like  a  writhing 
snake  from  side  to  side  of  the  narrow  interval,  amid  a  savage  growth  of  shattered 
cotton-wood  and  ash  trees.  Lines  of  tall  cliffs,  white  as  chalk,  shut  in  this  green  strip 
of  woods  and  meadow-land,  into  which  we  descended  and  encamped  for  the  night 
In  the  morning  we  passed  a  wide  grassy  plain,  by  the  river ;  there  was  a  grove  in 
front,  and  beneath  its  shadows  the  ruins  of  an  old  trading  Ibrt  of  logs.  The  grove 
bloomed  with  myriads  of  wild  roses,  with  their  sweet  perfume  frrtught  with  recollec- 
tions of  home.  As  we  emerged  from  the  trees,  a  rattle-snake,  as  large  as  a  man's 
arm,  and  more  than  four  feet  long,  lay  coiled  on  a  rock,  fiercely  rattling  and  hissing  at 
US ;  a  gray  hare,  double  the  size  of  those  of  New-England,  leaped  up  from  the  tall 
ferns ;  euriew  were  screaming  over  our  heads,  and  a  whole  host  of  little  prairie-dogs 
sat  yelpmg  at  us  at  the  mouths  of  their  burrows  on  the  dry  plain  beyond.  Suddenly 
an  antelope  leaped  up  from  the  wild-sage  bushes,  gazed  eagerly  at  us,  and  then  erect- 
ing his  white  tail,  stretched  away  like  a  greyhound.    The  two  Indian  boys  found  a 
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white  wolf,  as  large  as  a  calf,  in  a  hollow,  and  giving  a  ahaip  yell,  they  gaOoped  after 
him ;  bat  the  wolf  leaped  into  the  stream  and  swam  across.    Then  came  the  enck 
of  a  rifle,  the  bullet  whistling  harmlessly  oyer  his  head,  as  he  scrambled  vp  the  lie^ 
declivity,  rattling  down  stones  and  earth  into  the  water  below.    AdTanemg  a  fiilk 
farther  we  beheld,  on  the  farther  l|ank  of  the  stream,  a  specttcle  not  ewuiiioo  ef«i 
in  that  region ;  for,  emerging  from  among  the  trees,  a  herd  of  some  two  hmidred  elk 
came  out  upon  the  meadow,  their  antlers  clattering  as  they  walked  forward  in  a  < 
throng.     Seeing  ns,  they  broke  into  a  run,  rushing  across  the  opening  and  < 
ing  among  the  trees  and  scattered  groves.    On  oi|r  left  was  a  banen  pralTie»  atretchmg 
to  the  horizon ;  on  our  right  a  deep  gulf,  with  Laramie  Creek  at  the  bottom.    We 
found  ourselves  at  length  at  the  e4ge  of  a  steep  declivity ;  a  narrow  valley,  with  hipg 
rank  grass  and  scattered  trees  stretching  before  ns  for  a  mile  or  more  along  the  eoaxm 
of  the  stream.    Reaching  the  farther  end,  we  stopped  and  encamped.     An  old  h«^ 
cotton-wood  tree  spread  its  branches  horizontally  over  onr  tent    Tiaramift  Creek,  dr- 
cling  before  our  camp,  half  enclosed  us ;  it  swept  along  the  bottom  of  a  line  of  taO 
white  cliflfl  that  looked  down  on  us  from  the  farther  bank.    There  were  dense  eopses 
on  our  ri^t ;  the  cliffi  too  were  half  hidden  by  idirubbery,  though  behind  ns  a  frw 
cotton-wood  trees,  dotting  the  green  prairie,  alone  impeded  the  view,  and  friend  w 
enemy  could  be  discerned  in  that  direction  at  a  piile*s  distance.    Here  we  reeirived  to 
r/emain  and  await  the  arrival  of  The  WHiaLWUcn,  who  would  certainly  pass  this  wiy 
ip  his  progrress  toward  La  Boute'b  Camp.    To  go  in  pearch  of  him  was  not  ezpedient, 
both  on  account  of  the  broken  and  impracticaUe  nature  of  the  country  and  the  onoer* 
t;unty  of  his  position  and  movements ;  beside,  our  horsea  were  almost  worn  out,  and 
I  myself  was  in  no  condition  to  travel.    We  had  good  graps,  good  water,  toletaUe 
fish  from  the  stream,  and  plenty  of  smaller  game,  such  as  antelope  and  deer,  though 
no  buffalo.    There  was  one  little  drawback  to  our  satisfaction  ;  a  certain  extenave 
tract  of  bushes  and  dried  grass,  just  behind  us,  which  it  was  by  no  means  advi^Ue 
to  enter,  since  it  sheltered  a  numerous  brood  of  rattle-snakes.    Henrt  Chatujxhi 
again  despatched  *  The  Horse'  to  the  village,  with  a  message  to  his  sqoaw  that  she 
and  her  relatives  should  leave  the  rest  and  push  on  as  rapidly  as  possible  ^  oar  camp. 
Our  daily  routine  soon  became  as  regular  as  that  of  a  well-ordered  hou8eh<4d.    The 
i^eather-beaten  old  tree  was  in  the  centre  ;  our  rifles  generally  rested  against  its  vast 
trunk,  and  our  saddles  were  flung  on  the  ground  around  it ;  its  distorted  roots  were  so 
twisted  as  to  form  one  or  two  convenient  arm-chaiiB,  where  we  could  sit  in  the  shade 
and  read  or  smoke ;  but  meal-times  became,  on  the  whole,  the  most  interesting  hoar 
of  the  day,  and  a  bountiful  provision  was  made  for  it.    An  antelope  or  a  deer  usually 
swung  from  a  stout  bough,  and  haunches  were  suspended  against  the  trunk.     That 
camp  is  daguerreotyped  on  my  memory ;  the  old  tree,  the  white  tent,  with  Shaw 
sjleeping  in  the  shadow  of  it,  apd  RftrsAjJn  miserable  lodge  close  by  the  bank  of  the 
stream.     It  was  a  wretched  oven-shaped  structure,  made  of  begrimed  and  tattered 
buffalo-hides  stretched  over  a  frame  of  poles ;  one  side  was  open,  and  at  the  cade  of 
the  opening  hung  the  powder-horn  and  bullet-pouch  of  the  owner,  together  with  his 
Ippg  red  pipe  and  a  rich  quiver  of  otter-skin,  with  a  bow  and  arrows ;  for  Rctnjx,  an 
Indian  in  most  things  but  color,  chose  to  hunt  buffalo  with  these  primitive  weapons. 
Look  within,  reader ;  for  in  the  darkness  of  thi^  cavern-like  habitation  you  may  dis- 
cern Madame  Maroot,  her  overgrown  bulk  stowed  away  among  her  domestic  imple- 
ments, furs,  robes,  blankets  and  painted  cases  of  par  fiiehe,  in  which  dried-meat  is 
kept.    Here  she  pits,  fipm  sunrise  to  sunset,  a  Hoated  impenonation  of  gluttony  and 
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lacineflB,  while  her  affectionate  proprietor  is  smoking,  or  begging  petty  gifts  from  ns,  or 
telling  lies  concerning  his  own  achievements,  or  perchance  engaged  in  the  more  pro- 
stable  occupation  of  cooking  some  preparation  of  prairie  delicacies.  Rsynal  was  an 
adept  at  this  work ;  be  and  DbXjORikr  haye  joined  forces,  and  are  hard  at  work  toge- 
ther over  the  fire,  while  Raymond  spreads,  by  way  of  table-cloth,  a  bufialo-hide  care- 
Inlly  whitened  with  pipe-clay,  on  the  grass  before  the  tent  Here,  with  ostentatious 
display,  he  arranges  the  tea-cups  and  plates ;  and  then  creeping  on  all  fours,  like  a  dog, 
he  thrusts  his  head  in  at  the  opening  of  the  tent  For  a  moment  we  see  his  ro^^d 
owlish  eyes  rolling  wildly,  as  if  the  idea  he  came  to  communicate  had  suddenly  escaped 
him ;  then  collecting  his  scattered  thoughts  as  if  by  an  effi>rt,  he  informs  us  that  sup- 
per is  ready,  and  instantly  withdraws.  [We  shall  give  the  remainder  pf  thi^  interept- 
ing  sketch  in  our  next  number.] 


Gossip  wfth  Readkrs  and  Correspondents. — Have  yon  read  a  work  recsntly 
republished  from  the  English  edition  by  the  BrothexB  Harper,  entitled  '  The  Bachelor 
of  the  Albany  V  Our  attention  was  first  called  to  it  by  a  friend,  in  whose  judgment 
we  should  alwa]^  readily  confide,  and  we  at  once  followed  his  direction,  *  to  procure 
iMid  read  it  immediately.'  We  have  not  in  ten  years  encountered  a  work  which  affi>rded 
us  more  enjoyment  by  its  terseness,  its  humor,  its  deep  knowledge  of  the  world,  its  sly 
humor  and  pungent  satire.  We  are  continually  reminded  of  Dickens  when  he  is  in 
his  best  vein,  and  not  unfrequently  of  Thackeray.  But  the  writer  is  entirely  original 
His  style  is  wholly  his  own,  and  a  rich,  racy,  sparkling  style  it  is,  *  and  no  mistake ;' 
but  our  readers  shall  judge  for  themselves.  *  The  Bachelor'  is  a  cynical  fellow,  who 
has  a  '  system'  of  despising  or  scorning  the  world,  but  who,  through  the  aid  of  a  be- 
pevolent  friend,  and  the  occurrence  of  sundry  incidents,  serious  and  diverting,  is  fit 
length  induced  to  revise  his  opinions  of  mankind,  and  especially  of  womankind.  But 
the  reader  must  look  to  the  volume  itself  for  the  story,  which,  as  a  story  proper,  is  ii^ 
no  wise  remarkable ;  our  business  is  to  present  a  few  extracts  in  illustration  of  the  jus- 
tice of  our  encomiums.  We  begin  with  the  portraits  of  two  conunereial  partners, 
Messrs.  Spread  and  NARROWsMirn : 

'  It  ifl  not  in  the  estate  of  porerty  alone  that  men  become  acquainted  with  'strange  bed-fel- 
lows.' There  nerer  sat  two  men,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  desk,  of  characters  so  utterly 
at  rariance  as  Mr.  Bpecad  and  his  partner.  Antonio  was  not  more  unlike  Shtlock.  T^ 
former  realized  your  ideal,  indeed  almost  the  dramatic  conception  of  a  British  merchant,  fa- 
miliar to  plavwrights,  and  cheered  bv  the  galleries :  generous,  enlightened,  independent,  up- 
right in  all  his  dealings,  as  unostentatious  as  he  was  bounteous  hi  his  chaoities.  Tne  other  had 
the  acquisitive  propensities,  without  the  liberal  spirit  of  commerce ;  a  man  of  sordid  princi- 
ples, and  who  acted  up  to  them ;  miserly  and  pitiiiil,  hard  and  erasping  as  a  yice,  a  man  to  squeeze 
a  pippin,  or  skin  a  flint,  who  to  save  one  sixpence  would  do  a  shabby  action,  and  to  make  another 
would  do  something  shabbier  still.  To  this  respectable  personage  was  united,  in  unholy  wed- 
lock, a  woQum,  with  whom  he  was  as  fitly  yoked  as  ertct  a  husband  was  to  a  wife.  Mrs.  Nab- 
ROWsinTH  was  just  the  consort  for  a  Harpagon  or  a  Gripus ;  she  saved  candles' -ends,  pinched 
her  serrants,  wrangled  about  kitchen-stuff,  dyed  her  gowns,  turned  her  petticoats,  darned  her 
carpets,  outdid  Or  id's  Metamorphoses  witii  an  old  coat  or  a  tarnished  curtain,  and  nerer  al- 
lowed a  fire  in  her  house  (except  the  nominal  one  for  culinary  uses)  from  the  first  breath  of 
l^ay  tUl  the  first  gale  of  November.' 

<  Look  o|i  that  picture  and  on  this ;  the  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  partnen,' 
but  as  Shaxbpbare  did  n't  say,  no  more  like  one  another  than  nothing  at  all : 

*2fr.  Spbkad  was  one  of  the  freshest  and  handsomest  men  of  fifty  in  England.  His  com- 
plexion was  florid,  his  nose  acquiline,  his  chin  double,  nay,  triple ;  a  perpetual  pleasantry  seemed 
to  be  playing  about  his  mouth,  and  he  had  that  kind  of  an  eye  that  seems  to  be  always  looking 
out  for  somebody  to  do  a  service  to,  or  something  to  say  a  gay  or  good-natured  thmg  o£  In 
penon,  he  was  ot  considerable  volume,  but  the  protuberance  was  not  aborts  oitfe,  as  in  the  al- 
dermanic  and  episcopal  conformations ;  he  carriea  his  head  erect,  and  at  the  same  time  somewhat 
advanced,  ao  that  his  figure  had  a  alight  reaemblance  to  a  crescent,  with  the  convexity  behind, 
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and  this  perhaps  was  the  reason  ihat  he  becan  to  carrya  cane  long  before  hisUmbe  were  con* 
Bclous  of  any  diminution  of  their  rigor  and  elasticity.  The  manners  of  Mr.  Spbead  were  a 
little  formal,  slightly  OaANOisoNiAN  and  Sir  Roobbxsh.  For  a  moment  yon  thought  him  poaa- 
pous,  but  directly  he  smiled  or  talked,  the  amenity  of  his  eye  or  the  hilari^  of  his  voice  cDtizely 
removed  the  impression.  He  dressed  well,  wi  A  a  tendency  to  the  fashions  gone  by,  rather  thsai 
to  the  modes  of^the  day.  For  instance,  he  always  appeared  in  a  white  cravat,  end  never  wore 
a  frock-coat,  or  carried  his  watch  in  his  waistcoat  pocket.  To  these  fiew  personal  detaila  we 
have  only  to  add  that  he  was  shor^siffhted,  and  wore  a  ponderous  doable  eyeglass,  resolvable 
into  a  pan:  of  spectacles,  and  pendent  from  his  neck  by  a  gold  ehain  of  corresponding  maasare' 
ness. 

*  Mr.  Spbeao  was  a  model  of  a  man  of  business ;  activity  without  bustle,  des|Mtch  withonft 
harry,  form  without  punctilio,  order  without  rigidness,  dexterity  without  craft,  vigilance  with- 
out suspicion.  Business  inondated  withoat  overwhelmhig  him,  and  care  neither  corroded  his 
mind  nor  sat  on  his  brow.  It  was  wonderful  with  what  perfect  serenity  and  ease  he  managed 
the  multiplicity  of  aflfairs,  private  and  public,  in  which  he  eitiier  was  involved  of  necessity,  or 
spontaneously  engaged  himself.  He  felt  as  every  msn  ought  to  feel,  that  he  had  dntiea  outside 
his  counting-house,  and  obligations  to  society,  as  well  as  to  his  wife  and  children.  He  never 
shrunk  from  any  or  the  responsibilities  of  life ;  he  was  a  magistrate,  a  Juror,  an  elector,  and  at 
one  time  had.  at  a  great  personal  inconvenience,  even  consented  to  co  into  parliament,  becaoae 
the  constituency  of  a  large  manufacturing  town  insisted  upon  havuig  him  to  represent  them, 
and  his  refusal  to  gratify  their  wishes  would  have  endangered  the  success  of  the  liberal  inters 
Then,  if  a  relation  or  an  old  school-fellow  desired  to  name  him  his  executor,  or  was  anxiona 
that,  after  his  decease,  Mr.  Spbbad  should  be  l2ie  legal  guardian,  as  well  as  the  hereditary  friend 
of  his  children,  to  refuse  to  act  in  either  capaci^  would  have  been  utterly  foreign  to  his  char 
racter.  Nor  was  this  all ;  he  was  (perhaps  Mrs.  Spebao  had  helped  to  make  him  so)  a  lover  of 
literature  and  art,  for  ever  ready  to  aid  with  his  purse,  and,  what  was  to  him  still  more  valuable^ 
his  time,  in  the  establishment  or  dfrection  of  any  society  or  institution  calculated  to  advance 
science,  or  diffuse  exalted  tastes  and  sterling  information  through  the  country.  Of  eiving  his 
countenance  to  benevolent  undertakings,  he  was  more  chary ;  he  hated  the  false  philantluropy 
that  creates  distress  with  one  hand  while  it  relieves  it  witn  the  other ;  he  objected  to  paying 
Faux,  out  of  the  robbery  of  PxTxa ;  held  that  there  was  no  more  difficult  problem  than  to  help 
Ihe  poor  without  sowing  tlie  seeds  of  pauperism ;  but  of  all  things  what  he  most  deprecated  in 
disposing  of  the  fonds  at  our  command  for  charitable  uses,  was  tneir  investment  in  senttnaental 
speculations  or  romantic  schemes,  to  make  bad  Christians  of  Gipsies  or  Jews,  confer  the  bless- 
ings of  epiicopacy  upon  the  South  Sea  islanders,  or  discover  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel  in  the  tents 
of  the  Calmuc  Tartars.  He  thought  that  there  was  ignorance  and  irreligion  enough  at  our  own 
doors  to  employ  both  our  purses  and  our  piety.* 

Could  uH  you  easily  fancy  the  Bort  of  dwelling  such  a  man,  with  a  lovely  famfly 
around  him,  would  occupy  7     Voila : 

'  Tbx  house  of  the  SpasADs  was  a  model  house :  not  a  model  of  splendor  and  Inxoxy,  but  of 
respectability  and  comfort.  It  was  the  freshest  warmest,  brightest,  airiest,  cleanliest;  snuggest 
house  that  ever  you  set  your  foot  in.  The  defects  of  its  light  were  those  of  the  climate ;  and  if 
its  atmosphere  was  not  always  the  purest,  its  corruptions  were  chargeable  upon  the  general  at- 
moaphere  of  Liverpool.  It  was  obvious  at  a  glance  that  good  sense  and  correct  taste  were  tho 
regmatinfl;  principles  of  all  the  household  arrangements.  You  could  have  inferred  the  mind  in 
the  drawttig-room  from  the  order  in  the  kitchen ;  and  argued,  from  the  cook  or  the  housemaid, 
up  to  Mrs.  SpmxAD  herself  There  is  nothing  more  characteristic  of  the  residences  of  people 
or  true  refinement  than  what  may  be  called  harmony  of  style ;  offices  in  Uie  ratio  of  the  house ; 
aervanta  enough,  and  no  more ;  Uveries,  equipages,  plate,  furniture,  decorations,  all  in  keepiag 
with  each  other,  and  adjusted  to  the  nropnetor's  rank  and  fortune.  The  SpXBADa  understood 
this  perfectly ;  they  were  free  from  tae  two  vulgarities  of  wealth — superflui^  and  display ;  a 
quiet  elegance  and  a  liberal  ee<momy  distinaruished  tiieir  establishment  in  all  its  departmenta. 
Then  those  departments  never  came  into  collision ;  there  was  no  confusion  of  Jarisdictkma,or 
clash  of  offices ;  there  was  a  place  for  every  thing,  and  every  thing  was  in  its  place.  Tl&e  buder 
did  not  groom  the  horses,  nor  did  the  groom  open  the  wine ;  the  cook  never  made  the  beds,  tibe 
housemaids  never  dressed  the  dinner ;  the  Utcnen  did  not  intrude  into  the  hall,  and  the  muway 
was  never  known  to  invade  the  parlor.' 

We  should  like  to  present  portraits  of  the  mother  and  daughters,  hot  we  have  nH 
room.  They  are  equally  felidtoos  with  that  of  Miss  Stanlbt  the  goremess,  wfaose 
character  may  be  guessed  at  from  this  brief  limning:  *  She  thought  of  nothing  bat 
the  church  and  the  church-catechism ;  it  was  church,  church,  church,  from  Monday 
to  Sunday,  and  from  Sunday  back  again  to  Monday.  She  corrected  her  popUs  with 
the  collects  and  punished  them  with  the  Psalms.  She  was  so  thorough  a  churchwomaa 
that  she  would  have  upset  a  kingdom,  not  to  say  a  nursery,  to  maintain  even  a  church- 
mouse.'  Here  is  a  scene  that  would  evoke  a  gufiaw  from  a  Shaking  Quaker.  E^- 
fiohfmt  tbe  seryant  of  the  Bachelor  at  his  rooms  in  the  Albany,  has  broo^t  in  with  hia 
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hnsakfait  his  Iett«n  fiir  the  moming,  which  he  requeeto  Saead,  his  friend  and  camial 
▼inter,  to  read: 

*  A  Momx  agreeable  oceapatioo  could  not  have  been  miggeated  to  Sfmrad.  Accordingly,  he 
drew  the  pile  toward  him,  and  opening  the  firat  that  came  to  hia  hand,  commenced  reading : 

' '  Mr.  and  Mrs.  CaowDSa — ' 

*  'Enough,'  muttered  Babku;  ' I  nerer  go  to  aggregate  meetings.  Tlie  CmoWDias  Inrite  a 
party  of  four-and-twenty  to  a  table  not  large  enough  for  siscteen.    Head  the  next.' 

' '  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Beodcbick — dinner — * 

*  *  A  bad  dinner,  and  worae  company.  Do  rou  know,  Spbsad,  I  wish  it  were  the  custom  for 
dinner-giving  people  to  inclose  their  bill  of  fare  and  a  list  of  thehr  guests  V  Baaxsb'b  mode  of 
speaking  when  he  made  such  obserrations  as  these  was  a  low,  Toluble  gftant 

* '  Now,  here 's  something  nice,'  said  SrnXAn,  holding  up  a  note  on  light-blue  p^per ;  *  let  us 
see.' 

' '  Mrs.  PsmtOBC  —  a  otmwnaxlons.  Yon  wo  n't  xefuae  Ujtn,  Pkn aott.  I  suppose  she  will  hare 
the  ^ttce  of  the  Uterary  world  f 

'  *  I  was  fool  enough  to  go  to  one  of  her  eonvenailonta  last  year,  and  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
presented  to  Uncle  Bttnu.s,  Pxtxb  Pablxt,  and  CHAnLom  Elixabxth.  The  star  of  the 
ereninff  was  announced  as  a  second  cousin  cf  Mr.  PniHocx.' 

* '  Wul  you  dine  with  the  Robinsons  V 

*  *  Robinsons  I  what  Robinsons  V 

* '  Archdeacon  and  Mrs.  Robinson.' 

*  *  Oh  I  I  recollect— I  dined  with  them  once,  two  or  three  years  ago ;  the  party  consisted  of 
two  mutes,  three  dumb  belles,  and  a  Quaker.  Bfine  was  the  only  ton^e  in  the  room,  except 
one  in  a  turkey.  The  conTersation  was  carried  on  by  nods  and  signs.  The  husbands  winked  at 
their  wives,  and  the  wives  kicked  their  husbands  under  the  table.' 

'  Spbsad  laughed  and  broke  the  last  seaL 

*  *  Fbatts.' 

"D — n  the  Pbatts  1  •—  that  *s  an  invitation  to  Hxtholds,  not  to  me.* 

' '  How  so  V  inquired  Spbbad. 

' '  They  want  Rjctnolds's  services  to  attend  at  dinner.* 

'  Now  Spbbad  was  well  acquainted  with  the  PBAira,  and  kneir  them  to  be  utterly  incapable 
cf  die  meanness  imputed  to  them.  He  was  Just  going,  In  his  teal  for  justice,  to  remonstrate 
with  his  morose  friend,  when  the  bell  of  the  outer  door  rung,  and  Rxtmolss  came  in  to  receive 
his  master's  pleasure  as  to  the  persons  who  were  to  be  honored  trith,  or  be  refused,  an  audience. 

* '  Should  it  be  Mr.  Siotb,  Sir—' 

*  *  I'll  see  Mr.  SMrra—  you  know  him— ^  a  tall  man  f 
'  *  Yes,  Sir,'  said  the  valet 

*  And  it  was  Mr.  Skith.  Babkbb  proceeded  to  the  antenshamber  to  receive  him,  and  pre* 
■ently  Spbbad  heard  the  bachelor  speaking  in  his  gruffest  manner,  obviously  much  exaspera- 
ted  bv  something  that  his  visitor  had  either  done  or  said.  Then  doors  were  opened  abrupHv 
and  shut  violently,  after  which  succession  of  noiies  Babkbb  returned  in  a  sultry  chafe,  and  it 
was  some  time  before  Spbbad  could  divine  the  cause  of  his  agitation. 

*  •Animals' friends  — stupidity  of  servsAts—asaes— rascals— animals'  friends— vagabonds, 
▼ice-president — me  — imagine — ' 

*  Spbbad  looked  as  if  he  would  Uke  some  more  lucid  explanation  of  what  had  oeourred. 

' '  Scoundrel !  not  die  Mr.  SMrra  I  wanted  tosee ;  agent  to  a  confonnded  society,  oaUed  the 
Animals'  Friends.' 

* '  Wanted  yon  to  subscribe?' 

*  'Wanted  me  to  accept  the  ofllee  of  vice^preaident.  Imagine,  viee-preaident  of  the  Anfanals* 
Friends  I' 

"  A  very  responifble  office  I' said  SrasAD,  with  mock  solemnly.  *I1ieyare  golngtoaeada 
deputation  to  tne  pope,  to  interest  his  hoUneas  to  put  down  bull«balting  la  Spain.  Yon  would 
be  the  second  personage  in  the  ambaasy.' 

Here  are  well-deserved  thraats  at  Dr.  Warrbn,  Mr.  Aimwovra  and  Mr.  AitPRASBT 
jAMxa,  and  one  other  author,  whom  we  haye  failed  to  recognize : 

*  At  a  table  not  far  from.  them,  in  the  Piaxsa  Coffee  House,  sat  four  gentlemen,  whose  conver- 
•ation  aoon  proved  that  they  were  all  literary  men,  novelistB  of  greater  or  less  repute.  They 
were,  hi  ftct,  (though  neither  Mr.  Spbbad  nor  Mr.  Babkbb  knew  them  personally.)  P.  R.  G. 
LowxsTorPB,  a  voluminous  writer  of  romances ;  Mr.  Wabnbb,  great  in  the  line  of  didaotic 
fiction ;  Mr.  Obimh,  author  of  the  'Horrors  of  Houndsditch,'  *  Mysteries  of  Bxistol,'  and  sev- 
eral other  works  belonging  to  the  slouched-hat  and  dark-lantern  school ;  and  last,  if  not  least, 
Lord  Fbancis  Shbabcbapt,  who  had  recently  found  out  a  particularly  expeditious  method  of 
eomposition.  in  which  he  was  about  equally  indebted  to  the  assistance  of  ms  bookseller  and  his 
cutler.  Had  the  year  been  younger  by  some  months,  these  four  personages  would  have  gone 
down  to  Blackwafl,  and  dined  at  Lovbobovx's,  but  now  they  were  content  to  make  themselves 
comfortable  in  Covent  Garden ;  the  banquet  being  at  the  coat  of  Waxnbb,  who  had  lost  a  bet  to 
LowBSTOrFB,  having  rashly  wagered  that  the  latter  would  not  produee  three  novela.  of  three 
Tolumes  each,  in  the  space  of  four  calendar  months.  At  a  dinner  under  .auch  circumstances, 
the  conversation  fell  naturally  upon  the  art  of  novel- writing  in  general  and  Babkbb  and  Spsbao 
(being  weary  after  their  fruitless  expedition,  sad  more  inclined  to  listen  than  talk)  were  both 
diverted  and  edified  by  the  dialogue  which  they  could  not  avoid  overheazing.  That  they  could 
be  in  any  manner  practically  concerned  in  it,  never,  of  course,  for  an  inatant  entered  their  beads. 

'  •  The  fact  U/  said  LowBRom,  Juafly  elated «t  die  ▼ictory  he  had  wan,  *I  have  «ot  a  won- 
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derfol  knack  of  novel-writing ;  I  have  no  doubt  I  could  have  given  four  in  the  same  time,  if  it 
had  been  worth  my  while.  For  some  years  back  I  have  regulsrly  written  four  or  fire  at  least  in 
tiie  twelvemonth.  My  plan  is  to  have  one  going  on  at  my  library  table,  another  at  a  atanding- 
desk,  I  throw  off  a  Uiird  while  I  eit  sippioR  my  wine  after  dinner,  and  a  fourth — faith,  I  can't 
tell  how  I  manage  to  produce  the  fourth — -out  1  do  it — ^it  's  incredible — but  I  do  it.* 
'  •  You  must  find  it  very  difficult,'  said  WAawzB,  who  wrote  at  the  slow  rate  of  a  novel  i 


son,  '  to  keep  your  characters  distinct,  and  the  threads  of  the  stories  from  getting  oitangled.* 
' '  Faith,  the  threads  do  get  entangled  a  little  now  and  then ;  but  as  to  the  characters,  tiie  only 
difficulty  I  find  is  to  keep  the  hair  of  my  heroines  of  the  same  color  throughout.    I  sometimee 
make  a  slip  there,  I  confess.    Belinda,  in  my  last  historical  romance,  has  fair  hair  in  the  first 
volume,  aubuiia  in  the  second,  and  Jet-black  in  the  third.    The  reviewers  never  detected  iL* 

*  'And  if  they  had,'  said  Gsimm,  '  ^our  defence  would  have  been  simple  enough — that  Bklxs- 
DA,  of  course,  used  some  of  the  hair^dyes  and  atrapilatories  in  vogue.' 

*  LowcsTOFrx  and  the  others  laughed. 

' '  Still,'  said  WAKNsa,  '  I  ca  n't  help  thinking,  that  to  create  and  sustain  interestinif  characters 
is  not  so  easy  a  task  as  Lowkstoffe  appears  to  suppose.' 

'  •  I  have  a  theory  of  my  own  on  the  subject  of  characters,'  replied  Lowbstoffe.  •  A  novel 
is,  or  ought  to  be  a  picture  of  life;  now  do  we  commonly  meet  with  interesting  characters  in 
life  f    Wny,  ttien,  should  p'cOple  expect  to  find  them  in  novels?    I  write  upon  what  I  call  the 

Eictore-of-life  principle ;  and  I  apply  it  to  incidents  as  well  as  to  characters.    Perhaps  yon  may 
ave  remarked,  that  my  novels  do  not  aim  at  abounding  in  what  are  commonly  called  inter- 
esting  characters,  or  entertaining  events.' 

"I  certainly  have  remarked  that  they  don't  contain  them,'  said  Wabnxx,  maliciously ;  and 
Lord  FsANCis  add  Mr.  Gximm  said  they  had  made  the  same  observation. 

*  'The  feuiUaon  system  would  suit  you  admirably ;'  said  GauiM;  'you  could  supply  all  the 
Journals  in  London.' 

'  *  I  am  actually  engaged  at  this  moment,'  said  Lowxstoffk,  '  to  write  a  romance  in  tiie  MtaHt 
Lane  ExpnMt.' 
"Who  is  to  be  the  villain  f  asked  Waanxb,  'Cobdsm,  or  Lord  Gxoboe  BsmiNCKt' 
* '  Noboby  like  me,'  said  Gaum, '  for  villains.' 
' '  That  i»  your  line,'  said  LowxsTom ;  '  you  are  unquestionably,  very  great  in  it.' 

There  is  a  superb  description  of  a  warm-hearted  happy  Christmas-gathermir  at  the 
SpRKiu>*8,  in  Which  comfort  and  liberal  abundance  pervade  every  thing  in  every  quar* 
ter  of  the  house.  The  table  groans  under  the  weight  of  the  choicest  potables  and 
edibles ;  the  whole  overtopped  by  a  monstrous  Christmas-pie,  which  might  be  *  ooosid- 
ered  as  a  poeiti,  a  composition  of  taleflt  and  turkeys,  of  genius  and  grome.'  It  was 
not  so  at  the  other  partner's : 

'  Veet  different  were  the  Christinas  doings  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Spebas's  partiier,  tiie  new 
house  of  the  NAaaowsiirrH's  in  Rodney-street.  No  comfort,  no  cheer,  no  charier.  Neither 
hearts  nor  hearths  were  warm.  No  pleasantry  brightened  the  countenance-4o  friends  tiironged 
the  table— no  pie  towered  upon  the  board— challenging  attack,  and  throwing  down  the  gaont- 
let  to  voracity.  The  house  was  a  fair  one  enough — the  rooms  sufficientiy  large— aU  Ae  perma- 
nent accommodations  reasonably  complete — ^but  it  was  bleak  and  dreary ;  penurious  fires  drew 
forth  the  damp  without  dispelling  the  cold ;  stinted  draperies  gave  easy  access  to  the  wintry 
winds  through  the  crevices  of  the  windows;  threadbare  carpets  left  the  floors  as  chill  aa  those 
of  vaults  or  warehouses :  deficient  furniture  of  mean  Quality,  grim  without  antiquity,  and  rigidly 
excluding  all  the  warm  colors,  consummated  the  oraarv  effect,  and  made  it  one  of  the  last 
houses  of  the  land  (of  houses  roofed  and  glased)  in  which  any  body  in  good  humor  with  him- 
self and  the  world  would  wish  to  entertain  his  friends,  or  be  entertained  by  them.  Every  thing 
in  Rodney-street  was  managed  upon  the  greatest  possible  retrenchment,  snd  the  least  possible 
comfort  principle.  Nothing  was  on  alArge  scale  but  shabbiness ;  there  was  abundance  of  nothina 
but  bad  wine  m  the  cellar,  and  cold  water  on  the  table.  This  shivering  and  starving  ment,  oT 
course,  as  usual,  by  the  spacious  name  of  economy,  whereas  it  was  extravagance  and  waste  of 
the  most  absurd  land,  for  there  are  two  ways  of  squandering  the  gifts  of  fortune  >  they  may  be 
wasted  in  avarice  as  Well  as  in  prodigality,  by  a  Nosviils  as  well  as  by  a  Nomentanus. 

*  In  a  parlor,  figurativelv  called  a  dining-room,  by  the  side  of  what,  metaphorically  8|. 

might  be  said  to  be  the  fire,  sst  in  domestic  council,  Mr.  NAsnowsMrrH  and  his  wue.  It  \ 
qtdte  a  winter-piece.  The  painter,  to  take  the  picture,  should  have  been  one  whose  line  i 
boors  in  a  frost.  The  room  looked  iunereal,  as  if  it  had  been  famished  bv  an  undertaker,  ana  a 
particularly  gloomy  one.  The  curtains,  newly  hung,  wete  of  some  fwltiy  drab-colored  stol^ 
and  as  much  too  narrow  and  too  short  as  it  was  possible  to  make  them,  wimout  their  ceasing  to 
suggest  the  idea  that  they  were  designed  for  curtains.  A  wretched  Kidderminster,  tiie  more 
wretched  for  being  new  like  the  curtains,  and  much  too  small  for  the  space  to  be  covered,  had 
been  violently  stretched  and  tortured  with  tacks  to  make  the  most  of  it ;  and  when  the  most 
was  made,  it  left  a  broad  track  of  board  extending  all  round  the  apartment,  as  bare  as  the  pare- 
ment  in  the  street.  This  track  was  studded  with  dingy  mahogany  chairs,  few  and  fisr  betweea, 
a  dozen  required  to  do  the  duty  of  twice  that  number,  like  a  garruon  after  a  bloody  siege.  'Hie 
shrivelled  rug  on  tiie  hearth-stone  made  as  poor  an  attempt  to  cover  it  as  the  tortured  Kiddes- 
minster  did  to  cover  the  floor.  The  cold  black  stone  was  only  about  three-quarten  concealed 
by  it,  and  a  villanous  meager  cat — a  cat  as  lean  as  Cassius-^tting  right  in  the  center  of  the  rug, 
with  her  rreen  eyes  pensively  fixed  upon  the  grate,  as  if  she  was  pondering  upon  tiie  vioe  of 
avarice,  plainly  proved  that  not  so  much  as  a  fat  mouse  did  credit  to  Mrs.  NAaaowaxrxa'a 
housekeeping. 
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*  Mr.  Isaac  Vammowsmith^  a  nnall,  mean  man,  dreaaed  in  SMdy  black,  with  Tnlgar  arithmetic 
in  erery  line  of  hia  pinched  and  uUow  featorea,  little,  ahaip,  mupictoos  eyea,  and  a  noae  not 


worth  talking  about,  having  made  op  his  little  mind  to  glre  a  miserable  dinner,  was  now  deba> 
ting  with  hia  worthy  consort  npon  the  gnests  to  be  inTited«  and  the  cheap  dishes  and  false  wlnea 
to  be  imposed  npon  such  as  should  honor  their  bad  cheer.  .  .   .  •  Mrs.  fi akbowsmith  was  a  tall 


muscular,  harsh  woman,  with  flat,  square,  pale,  rigid,  frigid  features ;  she  would  have  made  an 
admirable  matron  of  a  work-house  or  a  jail.  She  was  about  aa  genial  ob  an  icicle,  and  a»  mild  a 
cnature  at  a  white  bear  ajur  a  bad  daaft  fitting  in  the  froien  $ea$.  She  was  even  harder,  colder, 
and  keener  than  her  husband.  The  thermometer  feU  In  her  neighborhood ;  she  actually  radia- 
ted cold,  and  people  who  sat  beside  her  got  sore  throats.  Of  the  maternal  air  and  aspect  she 
had  nothing.  Wno  could  fancy  that  dry,  harsh,  frigid  woman  suckling  a  babe  f  though  you 
could  easUy  figure  her  to  Tourself  chronicling  small,  very  smaU,  beer. 

'What  this  mcomparable  lady  wore  upon  the  present  occasion  she  almost  always  wore,  ex- 
cept when  she  appeared  at  /(tos.  It  was  an  old  black  silk  dress,  which  not  a  maid-servant  in 
Mrs.  Spbsad'b  house  would  have  put  on  her  back.  It  was  rerr  tight,  very  short,  and  not  worth 
flre  shillings.  Its  shortness  had  toe  agreeable  effect  of  ezhibuinE  stockings  of  a  very  subdued 
white,  and  shoes  that  looked  as  if  they  had  been  made  by  her  husband's  shoemaker. 

'  Every  thine  in  the  NAaaowsMrms'  house  was  either  second-hand  or  spurious ;  imitations, 
•ubstitntes.  thmgs  *  as  good  as  new,'  wondeHul  bargains,  delft  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
china,  tallow  candles  superior  to  wax,  cotton  equal  to  silks,  old  lamps  for  new,'  German  silver 
•nd  albata  plate.' 

The  preparation!  for  dinner  in  the  aonily-appointed  house  of  the  Narkowsmithb 
are  well  described.  Her  batterie  de  cuisine  was  not  of  the  order  that  M.  Soter 
would  have  fancied.  Her  knives  were  *  beginning  to  look  exceedingly  like  skewen, 
as  if  nothing!  even  a  knife,  oonld  escape  the  emaciating  influences  of  so  niggardly  a 
hooseu  Then  she  matshalled  the  spoons,  missed  a  couple,  and  made  a  fnss  and  uproar 
about  them,  as  if  they  had  been  made  of  the  gold  of  Pern  instead  of  the  silver  of 
Germany.  The  plates  and  dishes  were  reconnoitied  next :  three  plates  were  cracked, 
two  dadies  were  absent ;  perhaps  they  had  absconded  in  company  with  the  spoons, 
taking  a  hint  from  the  runaway  dadi  in  the  nuisery-ihyme,  or  prescient  of  the  revolt- 
ing uses  to  which  their  mistress  meditated  putting  them.'  '  There  was  fearful  cooking 
that  night ;  mixtures  of  all  things  cheap  and  rancid,  sweets  that  should  have  been  sour, 
and  soniB  that  should  have  been  sweet ;  Mrs.  Narrowbmith  manufactured  custards 
without  precedent ;  Mrs.  NARROwsMrrn  fabricated  puddings  without  example,  while 
the  9oi-di9ont  cook  concocted  inexplicable  gravies  and  appalling  soups.  A  dropper-in 
during  the  orgies  might  well  have  cried 

'  How  now,  ye  secret,  black  and  midnight  hags. 
What  is 't  ye  dot* 

and  the  trio  might  with  equal  propriety  have  replied,  like  the  witdhes, 

*  A  deed  without  a  name  V 

An  amusing  illustration  of  the  penuriousness  in  detail  of  the  Narrowsm iths*  estab- 
lishment occun  at  dinner.  Barker,  the  '  Bachelor,'  is  paying  particular  attention  to 
something  on  his  plate  which  the  liberal  hostess  has  just  recommended  to  him  as  *  one 
of  Madam  Maintenon't  etUlets  .*' 

*  Hatino  removed  the  envelope  wtth  his  fork,  he  turned  to  Mrs.  Sprrad,  snd  with  the  oddest 
conceivable  mixture  of  disgust  and  enjoyment  in  his  countensnce,  directed  her  attention  to 
the  unfolded  paper. 

* '  What  I  I  protest  there  is  writing  on  it  1  In  the  name  of  all  that  is  comical,  try  to  make 
ont  what  it  is  I' 

'  *  Thus  sdjnred  Mr.  Baxxxr  looked  narrowly  at  the  scrap  of  pqwr  in  which  the  cutlet  had 
been  dreased,  and  had  no  great  difficulty  in  reacting  nearly  the  entire  of  the  CaACKXNTHOBPXs' 
answer  to  the  NARRowsMrms'  invitation.  The  cutlets  Just  at  that  moment  taking  their  round 
again,  Mrs.  Sprrad  resolved  to  have  one,  to  try  her  chance  of  a  literary  document,  where,  no- 
body could  have  dreamed  of  meeting  a  thing  of  the  kind.  It  was  a  very  diverting  occupation, 
this,  for  a  dinner-table. 

* '  Well,  what  have  yim  got  f  is  it  minef' 

*  *  Otm  !*  said  Mrs.  Sprraa,  recognixing  the  hand  of  her  daughter  Elxxarrtb  upon  the 
wrapper  of  the  exquisite  mmx§m  before  her.' 

▼OL.  XUQ.  47 
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Our  readen  will  require  no  other  commendation  of  *  The  Bachelor  of  the  AJOmtaf 
than  the  *  samples'  of  it»  quality  which  we  have  laid  before  them.  .  .  .  <  How  will 
you  have  your  steak,  Sur?'  said  a  waiter  to  a  mandlin  customer  the  other  day  at  a 
Broadway  restaurant ;  *  will  you  have  it  rare,  or  well  done 7*  *WeU  done,  thou  good 
and  faithful  servant,  well  done,  if  you  please !'  was  the  *  wretched  inebciate's  re- 
ply.  .  .  .  Did  you  ever  have  the  thought,  reader,  of  what  is  now — at  the  mo- 
ment while  you  happen  to  think  that  you  are  thinking  —  in  Event  and  in  Nature, 
in  various  and  far-divided  parts  of  the  world  7  Say  of  scenery,  for  example ;  your 
imagination  shaD  take  you  to  the  vast  crackling  ice-fields  of  Norway,  or  the  roshmg 
madlstrom,  circling  and  eddying  day  and  night,  as  it '  sweeps  its  awful  cycle ;'  or  the 
vast  Niagara  cataract  rolling  its  solemn  roaring  floods  to  Ontario  and  the  Atlantic ;  or 
the  sublime  rocky  heights  that  lie  between  us  and  the  Pacific,  and  the  bonndleaB  prairie- 
fields  that  stretch  away  from  their  *  giant  feet ;'  or  some  transcendent  villa  in  Italy, 
sleeping  in  the  purple  air  under  Alpine  shadows,  with  groups  of  figures,  such  as  are 
seen  in  antique  marbles ;  or  in  some  kindred  scene  in  India,  where  the  evening's  breath 
is  oppressive  with  perfume,  and  the  rudest  sound  that  breaks  the  stillness  is  the  sweet 
coo  of  the  wood-pigeon,  or  the  sudden  flight  of  a  flock  of  gay  parrots ;  or  where  the 
blessed  Nile  distributes  along  the  vale  of  Egypt  the  gifts  of  the  Most  High,  or  the 
minarets  rise  from  the  midst  of  golden  clusters  of  cassia-trees ;  or  where  the  Arab 
gathers  his  harvest  of  yellow  dates,  or  with  the  remote  inhabitants  of  countries  that 
the  sun  delays  to  look  upon?  Did  you  ever  think  of  Nature  in  this  way,  at  one  and 
the  same  moment?  —  and  in  the  like  manner  of  Events?  In  one  country,  fierce 
battles  raging,  in  another,  the  people  jost  beginning  to  rejoice  in  the  beams  of  peace ; 
here  national  happiness  and  tranquillity ;  there  discord  and  grief;  a  land  '  rent  with 
civil  feud,  and  drenched  in  fraternal  blood?*  What  a  wonderful,  wonderful  thing  is 
human  Thought !  .  .  .  Tub  following  touching  lines  were  enclosed  to  us  from  a 
small  town  in  New-England,  in  a  note  in  the  fair  hand-writing  of  *  one  of  £vb*s 
family,*  who  for  *  all  slips  of  hen*  has  yet  a  heart  that  feels,  and  deeply  feeh,  the  ten- 
derest  and  holiest  of  human  affections — the  love  of  a  mother  for  her  infant  at  the 
breast    It  is  *  a  mother  yet  not  a  wife'  who  speaks : 


•  Unhappy  child  of  indi«cretion  1 

Poor  Blumberer  on  a  breast  forlorn. 
Fledge  and  reproof  of  past  tranBgressioii, 
Dear,  thougn  unwelcome  to  be  bom. 

'  For  thee  a  suppliant  wish  addressing 

To  heaven,  thy  mother  fain  would  dare ; 
But  conscious  blushes  stain  the  blessing, 
And  sighs  suppress  my  broken  prayer. 

'  But  spite  of  these,  my  mind,  unshaken. 

In  parent  duty  turns  to  thee, 
Though  long  repented,  ne'er  forsaken, 
Thy  days  shul  lored  and  guarded  be. 

'  And  lest  the  injurious  world  upbraid  thee 
For  mine  or  for  thy  father's  111, 


A  nameless  mother  oft  shall  aid  thee, 
A  hand  unseen  pfotect  thee  stUL 

'  And  though  to  rank  and  place  a  stranger, 

Thy  fife  an  humble  course  must  nm. 

Soon  shalt  thou  know  to  fly  the  danger 

Which  I  too  late  have  learnt  to  ahnn. 

'  Mean  time,  in  these  sequestered  ▼aUey^ 
Here  may'st  thou  rest  in  safe  content ; 
For  innocence  may  smile  at  malice. 
And  ^ou,  0 1  thou,  art  innocent  1 

<  Here  to  thine  infant  wants  are  giTea 

Shelter  and  rest  and  purest  Sat ; 
And  milk  as  pure  — but  mercy,  Heaven  I 
My  tears  have  dropt  and  mtagled  there  f 


Fair  lady,  who  readest  these  lines,  forgive  thy  <  erring  sister's  shame,*  and  pity  the 
remorseful  grief  that  covered  with  '  heart-drops*  the  paper  in  which  they  were  om- 
tained.  .  .  .  It  is  with  no  usual  regret,  no  common  sorrow,  that  we  record  in  these 
pages  the  death  of  the  venerable  and  venerated  John  Stearns,  M.  D.,  who  recently 
departed  this  life  and  entered  upon  a  happy  and  eternal  existence  beyond  the  grave. 
Dr*  Stkarns  we  knew  well ;  and  those  who  are  nearest  and  deareat  to  xm  knew  and 
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loved  him  as  their  father  and  their  friend.  Standing  at  the  very  head  of  his  profession, 
in  a  city  eminent  for  high  medical  examples,  and  pnrsning  his  hnmane  and  benevolent 
«yocatioii  for  more  than  thirty  years  among  us,  he  was  known  to  an  unusually  wide 
cirde  of  warm  and  admiring  friends.  He  was  truly,  in  the  words  of  the  text  of  his 
funeral  sermon  by  Rev.  Dr.  Ttns,  '  ike  beloved  Phyeieian*  His  predminent  skill ; 
his  strict  integrity ;  the  tendemea>  and  sweetness  of  his  mannen ;  the  goodness  of 
his  heart,  and  his  simple  unaffected  Christian  character,  all  these  made  him  '  the  be- 
loyed  physician.'  Like  the  gracious  Mavtek  whom  be  faithfully  served  through  a 
long  life,  he  <  went  about  doing  good,*  healing  the  sick,  and  comforting  those  who 
were  in  affliction.  The  vast  conooune  of  people  who  filled  the  church  where  he  had 
10  long  worshipped,  and  who  followed  his  remains  to  their  last  resting-place,  attested 
the  afl^tionate  regard  in  which  he  was  heki  by  the  citizens  among  whom  so  many 
.  yews  of  his  useful  and  UamelsM  life  had  been  passed.  But  he  has  gone,  gone  in  the 
'  triumph  of  fiuth,'  and  we  shall  see  his  face  no  more ;  no  more  encounter  him,  in  our 
daily  walks,  going  forth  on  his  errands  of  mercy ;  no  more  meet  that  pleasant  smile, 
which  was  in  itself  a  benediction ;  no  iftore  mark  the  results  of  that  high  medical 
dull  which,  under  the  Goo  whom  he  invoked,  has  so  often  restored  children  to  parents 
and  parents  to  children,  brothen  to  sisters,  sisten  to  brothers,  and  friend  to  friend. 
.  Truly  may  it  be  said  preeminently  of  Dr.  Stearns,  that '  he  lived  beloved  and  died 
lamented.'  We  offer  to  his  afflicted  family  our  warmest  sympathy  in  their  deep  be- 
reayement.  .  .  .  Qua  friend  Captain  D.  Howe,  formeriy  captain  of  the  Lake  Erie 
'  Hendriok  Huoson'  steamer,  and  now  commander  of  the  new  steamer  *Americat 
has  sent  us  some  melting  lines  by  a  western  bard  iqwn  the  loss  of  an  ill-fated  canal- 
hoaty  iftuned  *  The  Medora.*  The  poem  is  almost  equal  to  the  lines  on  the  man  who 
was  ''ikid'ld  id'n  Hartfi>rd  by  a  tree  —  a  tree.'    We  annex  a  slight  specimen : 


«  On  Toeaday  morxdne,  as  we  did  hear, 
The  IfsDomA  tram  the  eanal  did  ateer, 
•T  waa  eaat-Dorth-east  they  did  her  ateer, 
Bound  for  Oawego,  aa  we  did  hear. 

*  They  had  not  sailed  long  before 

The  winds  did  blow,  the  seas  did  roar. 
Which  caused  them  to  lament  full  sore, 
And  strive  to  gain  some  port  on  shore. 

'  The  winds  increased  all  the  night, 
Which  did  the  seamen  much  aJfright; 
The  Ospciiv  ■>7'  '•  '  ^^^  us  't  is  o'er. 
We  never  more  shall  reach  die  shore  I* 

*  On  Wednesday  morning,  at  break  of  day, 
Two  men  were  found  upon  the  lake ; 
We  did  them  from  the  water  take, 

And  carried  them  to  a  solemn  place. 

*  Their  names  we  now  would  here  describe  - 
One  Thaddkus  Clask  we  can 't  deny ; 
There  was  Mr.  Hczskiah  Moasn, 

Who  from  the  water  we  took  ftrst 


*  There 's  one  name  more  for  to  describe  -* 
'T  was  Mr.  Duzsmmnv  drown'd ; 

He  was  the  last  that  came  on  shore. 

And  still  we  looked  and  searched  for  mor^ 

'  And  when  their  bodies  we  did  find* 
It  was  a  dreadful  solemn  time 
To  see  the  people  flocking  round ; 
To  see  the  corpses  on  the  ground. 

*  But  oh  I  how  dreadful  to  relate, 

There 's  four  men  more  lays  in  the  lake  I 
Lars  floating  this  wide  lake  all  o'er, 
Which  grieves  their  parents'  hearts  foil  sore. 

'  But  oh  I  how  dreadful  for  to  hear, 
The  parents  mourning  far  and  near  t 
For  their  poor  children  in  the  deep. 
Which  causes  many  all  for  to  weep. 

'Thus  one  by  one  on  board  were  lost, 
Till  eight  poor  souls  were  drown'd  at  last; 
Were  drowned — 'buried  in  the  deep, 
Which  caused  many  for  to  weep.' 


We  hsTe  scarcely  a  single  correspondent  who  writes  poetry  in  all  respects  equal  ta 
this !  ...  A  HUVOROus  Irish  writer  says  that  he  has  seen  instances  where  in  point 
of  both  intellect  and  endurance  there  was  but  very  little  distinction  between  a  horse 
and  a  man ;  save  that  the  beyerage  of  the  one  was  water  and  that  of  the  other  was 
pon^ ;  and  in  point  of  quantity  there  was  no  great  difference  between  them  in  that 
matter  either  !'...<!  see,'  writes  a  down-eastern  correspondent,  *  that  Henet 
Clat,  his  country's  honored  sod,  has  been  among  you  at  New- York,  and  that  Beauty 
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is  kunng  him  wherever  he  goes.  The  women  adore  talent,  and  talent  adom  the 
women.    Here  *s  a  little 

•IMPROMPTU: 

'  OV    HSABIVO    THAT    BBVmr    OZ.AT    BAD    BXXV    XZS»D    BT    AX.!.    TBB    VAZB. 

'  ThoQgh  h$  tmew  the  channliig  nectar  aips, 
THejf  BXwnjB  haaged  apon  hii  eloquent  hpt/ 

That  'a  a  '  pooty  good'  impromptu.  It  ia.  .  .  .  That  was  an  nnfbrtimate  member  of 
the  English  Parliament  whose  seat  when  Secretary  was  the  outside  one,  next  to  a  pas- 
sage-way. He  said  that  so  many  members  used  to  come  peipetually  to  whisper  to  him* 
and  the  buzz  of  importunity  was  so  heavy  and  continuous,  that  before  one  daimanCs 
words  had  got  out  of  his  ear  the  demand  of  another  forced  its  way  in,  till  the  ear-dmm, 
being  overcharged,  absolutely  bunt ;  which  he  said  turned  out  conveniently  enoagfa, 
as  he  was  then  obliged  to  stuff  the  organ  ti^t,  and  tell  every  gentleman  that  his  phy- 
sician had  directed  him  not  to  lise  that  ear  at  all,  and  the  other  as  little  as  poasible!' 
Some  of  our  office-givers  had  better  adopt  a  simUar  rose.  ...  An  eminent  legal 
judge,  and  a  pretoiinent  judge  of  human  nature,  observes :  'It  is  an  ofaaervation  I 
have  always  made,  that  dress  has  a  moral  effect  upon  the  conduct  of  mankind.  Let 
any  gentleman  find  himself  with  dirty  boots,  old  surtout,  soiled  neck-cloth,  and  a  general 
negligence  of  dreas,  he  will  in  all  probability  find  a  coiTesponding  disposition.-  to  negli- 
gence of  address.  He  may,  en  deahabiUe,  curse  and  swear,  spedL  roughly  sood'  fliink 
coarsely ;  but  put  the  same  man  into  full  dress,  and  he  will  feel  himself  quite  another 
person.  To  use  the  language  of  the  Uackguard  would  then  be  out  of  chanuster :  he 
will  talk  smoothly,  affect  politeness,  *  if  he  has  it  not,'  pique  himself  upon  good  man- 
ners, and  respect  the  women ;  nor  will  the  spell  subside,  until  returning  home,  the  old 
surtout,  the  heelless  slippers,  with  other  slovenly  appendages,  make  hhn  lose  again  his 
brief  consciousness  of  being  a  gentleman.'  ...  *  A  frund  of  mine  m  Mootpelier,' 
writes  an  esteemed  correspondent  in  Vermont, '  has  given  me  the  following  venes^ 
which  he  copied  out  of  a  lady's  album.  They  were  written  there  by  Danisx.  Wbb- 
STER,  (<  0*DoNNBLL  Webiter  !')  beneath  the  autograph  of  Lafatbttb.    They  have 

never  been  published : 

<  DxAR  lady,  I  a  UtUe  fear 
'T  is  danfferoTU  to  be  writiqg  here; 
His  hana  who  bade  an  eagle  fly, 
Trost  his  young  pinions  mount  the  sky. 
Who  bade  across  the  Atlantic  tide 
New  thunders  sweep,  new  nayles  ride, 
Has  traced  In  lines  of  trembling  age 
His  auton-aph  upon  this  page. 
Higher  man  that  eagle  soars, 
Louder  than  that  thunder  roars, 
His  name  will  tiirough  the  world  be  sounding, 
And  o'er  the  waves  of  time  be  bounding. 
Though  thousands  as  obscure  as  I 
Cling  to  his  sUrts,  hestUl  wlllfly, 
And  spring  to  immortality. 
If  bv  nls  name  I  write  my  own. 


And  spring  to  immortality. 

If  bv  nls  name  I  write  my  c 

He  '11  take  me  where  I  am  not  known ; 


The  cold  salute  will  meet  my  ear. 

*'Pray,  stranger,  how  did  you  get  heret' '  Dabivz.  Wbbstbb. 

Here  is  a  bit  of  graphie  limning,  reader,  which  we  commend  to  yonr  imagination : 
*"  He  was  as  ugly  as  the  deviL  He  poaseased  a  set'  of  limbs  that  would  not  have  dis- 
graced a  sucking  elephant ;  and  his  body  appeared' slit  up  two-thirds  of  its  length,  ss 
If  nature  originally  intended  to  make  twins  of  him,  but  findkg  his  brains  would  n't 
answer  for  two,  relinquished  her  design*    His  wife  was  a  neat,  pretty,  dressy  little 
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penon ;  her  bead  leadied  neatly  op  to  her  tponee'e  hip  ;  and  if  he  had  stood  wide  to 
let  her  pas,  ahe  might  without  much  stooping  have  w^ed  nnder  him,  as  through  a 
tiimnphal  areh.'  .  .  .  <  I  bbbm  a-reading  <  Festns/ '  writes  a  well-belered  fiiend. 
*  It  is  like  tnyelling  oyer  a  moral  Alps.  Monntains,  hills,  chasms,  pinnacles,  spires, 
ayalanches,  scintillations,  coruscations  of  {bought  Locks  *  like  the  golden  emftrown- 
m^nt  of  a  lion's  eye' — what  a  superb  comparison  that  is !  So  I  thought,  whfle  look- 
ing at  the  lion  the  other  day  in  the  menagerie.  By  the  by,  I  was  struck  there  with 
the  wonderful  difference  or  gradation  there  is  in  sahitations ;  from  a  gentle  kiaring  of 
the  hand  or  lifting  of  the  hat,  to  the  roughest  <  H'  ar'  yer?'  But  the  roughest  I  ever 
saw  was  by  the  keeper,  (to  the  lion,  who  was  snarUng  and  fighting  with  the  tiger,)  by 
thrusting  an  iron  bar  into  the  cage,  poking  his  ribs,  and  striking  against  the  boards  with 
a  fearful  violence.  *  Bxu^'  says  he,  '  what  ye5u  liedut  7'  It  was  gentle  violence 
after  all,  and  violent  gentleness ;  so  it  struck  me,  and  it  ttruek  the  lion,  I  'm 
sure.'  .  .  .  Wb  are  writing  this  subsection  with  one  of  Baolbt's  gold  pens,  from 
the  revolving  pyramid  of  similar  luxuries  at  Number  169  Broadway,  which  p3rramid 
we  hope  is  *  turned  to  good  account'  by  the  proprietor ;  for  certainly  a  better  pen,  or  one 
more  like  a  good  quill-pen,  we  have  never  employed  in  these  our  scribbUngs.  .  .  .  Wb 
can  say,  with  another,  to  our  correspondent  '  B.,'  who  sends  us  some  very  irregular 
verse  in  honor  of  his  inamorata,  that  he  seems  to  be  willing  to  <  go  all  lengtha  to  com- 
pliment his  friends.'  Hii  effusion  is  bad,  decidedly  bad — and  that 's  the  truth,  and 
nothmg  but  the  truth.  .  .  .  Wb  have  n't  heard  in  a  good  whfle  of  a  more  amusing 
take-in  than  was  performed  by  an  auctioneer  in  a  small  village  of  <  Down  East'  A 
fiddle  had  just  been  bidden  off  at  a  *  high  figure'  by  a  'cute  Yankee ;  but  the  auc- 
tioneer was  cuter  stilL  '  How  much,'  said  he,  after  passing  the  buyer  his  purchase, 
how  much  '  'moffered  for  thb  bow  ?  —  how  much  ?  —  how  much  'mofibred  for  the 
how  ?*  '  Hello !  you !  — that 's  mine  /'  said  the  astonished  purchaser.  '  Wal,  that 
is  rich !'  replied  the  auctioneer — '  decidedly  rich  !  Guess  yon  must  be  from  the 
ked'ntry.  Who  bids  for  the  bow  7  How  much  'moffered  for  the.  how  ?  —  how  much  ? 
bow  much  for  the  how  7  A-naf,  naf,  naf,  naf !  Pass  up  your  change,  you  lazy  devU ; 
you  wouldn't  a-come  in,  'zpect,  except  to  git  e5ut  o*  the  sun.  Guess  you  must  be 
from  the  ked'ntry.  How  much  'moffered  for  the  how  7'  The  bow  was  finally  bid  off 
by  a  shrewd  by-stander,  who  saw  a  chance  for  a  little  'spec,'  and  sold  to  the  victim 
who  had  bought  the  fiddle,  at  a  laige  advance  on  the  origmal  cost  ...  A  corrbs- 
PONDBNT  not  unknown  to  our  readers  makes  the  following  *  talk,'  as  the  Indians  have 
it,  concerning  <  Proterhe  :*  *  Proverbs  are  the  concentrated  wisdom  of  the  worid. 
When  ajmth  or  £act  is  established  by  experience  or  observation,  and  admitted  by  the 
multitude ;  when  the  philosopher  and  moralist  have  made  clear  to  the  popular  mind 
myjA  heart  the  correctness  of  their  positions ;  then  the  condensing  process  is  introduced, 
and  in  the  place  of  a  book  we  have  a  proverb.  All  living  and  dead  languages  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  are  enriched  with  them.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  they  wUl 
ever  become  obsolete.  They  answer  a  purpose  in  the  exchange  of  thought,  analogous 
to  that  of  money  in  trade.  They  are  compact  and  brilliant  representatives  of  valuable 
knowledge ;  a  true  circulating  medium,  easily  borne  about  in  the  memory,  readily 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  current  every  where.  Every  one  is  provided  with 
more  or  less  of  this  mtellectual  cash.  The  illiterate  man  often  has  much  more  of  it 
than  is  placed  to  his  credit  by  the  worid.  That  penon.  is  generally  reputed  very  wise 
who  has  read  a  multitude  of  books,  and  understands  a  variety  of  languages ;  who  abounds 
in  words,  and  whose  kjMvriedge  m  distingniBhed  for  its  bulk:  whereas,  it  often  happens 
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that  aeme  plain,  unpretending  man  by  his  side  is  lull  as  rich  in  real  wiedom ;  the  flgnm 
difierence  eonaiating  in  the  form  m  which  their  knowledfe  exiata.  The  fint  ia  liuiii- 
Uar  with  hiatory,  and  can  give  you  any  quantity  of  names  and  datea ;  but  his  imleaxBed 
neighbor  may  undeiatand  the  important  and  praetieal  inferences  to  be  drawn  fhm  the 
experience  of  the  past,  better  than  himaeK  The  one  can  make  frothy  speeches,  or 
write  dull  sermons,  but  the  other  will  give  yon  the  subataace  of  the  whole,  in  half  a 
dozen  short,  pithy  sentences.  The  amount  of  wiadom  which  an  mdividnal  may  poa- 
seas  does  not  nece«arily  depend  upon  the  bulk  of  his  knowledge,  any  more  than  his 
wealth  depends  upoa  the  bulk  of  his  property.  A  diamond  will  buy  a  monntain.  The 
gold-filled  teeth  of  the  ▼ictim  of  a  dentist  may  be  worth  more  than  all  the  rest  of  his 
*  anatomy.*  Large  houses  do  not  always  afibrd  good  dinnan ;  nor  do  laige  woida  al- 
ways oontam  good  sense.  Proverbs  are  small-arms  for  every-day  use,  and  not  heavy 
ordnance  liMr  a  siege  or  a  pitched  battle ;  pocket-pistola  rather  than  faraas  eaanoB. 
But  they  are  not  to  be  despised.  OAen,  when  some  Gouath,  mighty  in  learning,  and 
aimed  to  the  teeth  with  authorities  and  precedents,  ehallengea  to  the  war  of  woids, 
will  some  hnmUe,  unknown  David,  unskilled  m  the  use  of  more  honorable  weapaiWv 
iUng  a  proverbat  the  head  of  his  adveiaary,  and  make  him  bite  the  dwt.'  .  .  .  *He 
U$$  likf  Jim  Hyde*  are  the  terms  by  which  a  great  fibber  is  denoted  down  eaaL  Hie 
IpUowing  epitaph  Waa  written  upon  that  departed  Muncbuasm: 

*HXBB  liei  Jim  Htbb  :  beliere  It  true  I 

To  Q«  hU  emteli  trying. 
To  him  the  thing  if  nothing  new, 
He  always  IlTodby  lying. 

*  He  lored  it  better  than  hia  eyee,    ' 

E'en  from  hia  earlieat  yora ; 
Thongh  here,  where  ceitalnly  he  Uea, 
At  laat  he  tella  the  tmth : 

*  Thi^  aolenm  tmtfa— we  all  moat  die 

And  to  Uie  grave  be  slidden, 
Jnat  aa  pale  Death  did  hide  Jpi  Htdb, 
So  we  muat  all  be  hidden.' 

BHoaTLT  after  thtf  mtroduetion  of  the  DAOUKaasorvrB  art  into  thfai  country  a  per- 
son who  was  pursuing  it  as  a  business  in  one  of  the  southern  cities  was  called  upon  by 
a  tall,  sparely-formed  individual,  who,  like  the  <  Fly-Market  Loafer,'  had  evidenfly 
seen  better  circumstances ;  at  least  it  was  but  charitable  to  suppose  that  he  had.  Ha 
was  habited  in  a  shabby-genteel  suit  of  Mack,  somewhat  relieved  by  a  white  enivat, 
and  a  ftunt  spot  of  gloss  that  stHl  lingered  on  the  crown  of  his  well-worn  hat  At  a 
glance  any  one  of  ordinary  penetration  would  have  set  him  down  as  a  bankrupt  vil- 
lage clergyman.  After  acquainting  the  Daguerreot3fpast  with  his  deshe  to  obtate  a 
knowledge  of  the  art,  and  learning  the  charges  of  instruction,  et  cetera,  he  ventured 
to  speak  of  some  qualifications  that  he  possessed,  which  he  thought  would  be  useful  m 
the  prosecution  of  this  novel  business.  *  I  have  been  for  sevenl  yean,'  said  he,  'm 
the  habit  of  meeting  with  people  in  a  somewhat  public  capacity.  *  A  deigyman,  or  a 
lecturer  on  chemistry,  or  natural  philosophy?*  hfaited  the  Dauguerreotypist  'NoSfa^* 
he  modestly  replied,  <  but  I  have  been  travellmg  for  a  toag  time  past  threogh  this  and 
other  southern  states,  exhibiting  a  learned  goat !'  .  .  .  That  b  a  flattering  pietsn 
which  the  great  Bishop  Hall  draws  of  'A  Hypoeritt  .*'  *  At  ehareh  he  will  ever  at 
where  he  may  be  seen  best,  and  hi  the  midst  of  the  sermon  pulls  out  his  taUea  in  hasfes 
as  if  he  feared  to  looe  that  note ;  when  he  writes  either  his  forgotten  errand  or  aotiung. 
Then  he  tuma  hii  Bible  with  a  noise,  to  seek  an  omitted  qvotetfon,  aad  flilda  the  leaf 
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M  if  he  had  tend  it,  and  oka  aland  the  name  of  the  preacher,  and  repeats  it,  whom 
he  pabUdyaahiteo,  thanks,  praiaeo,  in  an  hoMitnioath.  He  can  coounand  teais  when 
he  speaks  of  his  yoath,  indeed,  becaase  it  is  pest,  not  becanse  it  was  sinihl ;  himself 
is  now  better,  hot  the  times  are  worn.  All  other  ans  he  reckons  up  with  detestation, 
while  he  lores  and  hides  hb  darling  in  his  bosom ;  aD  his  speech  returns  to  himself, 
and  ereryoecniTence  draws  in  a  story  to  his  own  praise.  Whenheshoaldgive,helodu 
afaont  him,  and  says, '  Who  sees  me  ?*  No  alms  nor  prayen  fall  ftom  him  without  a 
witness ;  belike  lest  God  shoold  deny  that  he  hath  reoeiyed  them ;  and  when  he  hath 
done  (lest  the  world  should  not  know  it,)  his  own  month  is  his  trumpet  to  proclaim  it 
In  brief,  he  is  the  stranger's  saint,  the  neigfabof's  disease,  the  Uot  of  goodness,  a  rotten 
stick  in  a  dark  night,  the  poppy  m  a  oom-field,  an  fll-tempered  candle  with  a  great 
snuff,  that  in  going  out  smells  ill ;  an  angel  abroad,  a  derO  at  home ;  and  wone  when 
an  angel  than  a  devil.'  .  .  .  Sons  yean  ago  our  eminent  American  poet,  Wiluam 
CuLLm  BaTAMT,  m  a  poem  entitled  <  The  Wind$,'  written  for  and  puUished  m  the 
pages  of  this  Magazine,  made  the  ibilowing  prediction.  Recent  erents,  which  are 
filling  European  kingdoms  with  '  ter  of  change,  perpleiing  monarchs,'  wonkl  seem 
to  mdicate  that  the  prophecy  fai  at  least  m  progress  of  fulfilment : 

'  Wbt  rmge  ye  ttau  f — no  ttrlfe  for  liberty 

Hu  made  yoa  nud;  ao  trrant,  •trong timm^h  fbar. 

Has  cbained  your  piniona  till  ye  wrencoed  them  firee, 
And  mabea  faito  the  nnmeeaiixed  atmorohere ; 

For  ye  were  bom  in  freedom  where  ye  blow ; 

Free  o*er  tiie  mightj  deep  to  come  and  go ; 

Earth'a  solemn  woods  were  jcnn^  her  wastes  of  snow, 
Her  lalei  where  sammer  blossoms  all  the  year. 

*  Oh  je  wild  winds  1  amlghtier  Power  than  yours 

In  chafaii  upon  the  shore  of  Europe  lies ; 
Hie  seeptrea  throne,  whose  fetters  he  endures, 

Watch  his  mute  uiroes  with  terror  in  their  eyes, 
And  armed  warriors  all  around  him  stand. 
And  as  he  struggles,  tighten  erery  band. 
And  lift  the  heary  spear,  with  thrieatening  hand, 

Tb  pierce  the  Tletim  should  he  striTe  to  rise. 


•  Yet  oh  I  when  that  wronged  Spirit  of  our  Race 

Shall  break,  as  soon  he  must,  his  loni 
And  leap  in  freedom  from  his  prison-pl 


Shall  break,  as  soon  he  must,  his  long-worn  chaiai, 
Dd  leap  in  freedom  from  his  prison-place. 
Lord  of  his  ancient  hills  and  fruitful  plsins. 


Let  him  not  rise,  like  these  mad  winds  of  air, 
To  waste  the  loreliness  that  time  could  spare. 
To  fill  the  earth  with  woe,  and  blot  her  fUr 
Unconscious  breast  with  blood  from  human  reins. 

*  But  may  he  like  the  8prlng>time  come  abroad. 
Who  crumbles  winter's  gyres  with  gentle  might, 

When  In  the  genial  breeze,  the  breath  of  God, 
Comes  spouting  up  the  unsealed  springs  to  light ; 

Flowers  start  from  their  dark  prisons  at  nis  feet ; 

llse  woods,  long  dumb,  awake  to  hymnings  sweety 

And  mom  and  eve,  whose  glimmerings  almost  meel^ 
Crowd  back  to  narrow  bounds  Uie  ancient  night' 

Ws  slipped  up  to  '  Dobb  his  Ferry*  the  other  day.  It  looked  bleak  than — all 
bat  the  noble  river  and  the  grand  old  hills.  Then  were  no  friends  on  the  piasia  front- 
ing the  sanctum,  and  no  little  people  running  down  the  hill  to  meet  <  Old  Kniok.'  half 
way,  and  pour  mto  the  porches  of  his  ears  much  vcdubie  discouiae,  on  his  farther  Way 
up.  Down  on  the  shoro,  however,  was  one  of  •  Young  KmcK.'s  little  shoes,  and  idly 
walking  then  we  picked  up  the  tube  of  an  old  rocket  Then  was  pleasun  in  thmk* 
ing  when  that  little  M  shoe  was  lost  and  that  signal-rocket  find.  Wmter  has  gone ; 
the  tine  of  theangingof  birds  hath  come ;  the  trees  an  nddenkg  with  their  newly<r 
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awakened  life-blood ;  and  soon  <  Dobb's  will  pot  forth  all  its  sonuner  gldriea.  .  .  .  Sn 
Jonah  BARHiNGTOif ,  an  Inih  baronet,  who  loved  his  glan  of  wfaiikey-toddx,  did  n*i 
like  the  idea  of  abolishmg  grog  in  the  Britiah  navy.  <  Onr  nayal  ▼ictories,'  he  nid, 
<  proved  that  no  change  in  liquidB  was  neoeaniry.  When  any  thing  cannot  be  im- 
proved, alteration  is  injarioQB ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  one  sailor  sending  his 
compliments  by  a  cabin-boy  to  a  brother  tar,  requesting  the  honor  of  his  company  to 
take  a  dish  of  tea  with  him  after  prayers,  is  perfectly  ridicnlons.  God  send  it  may 
not  be  worae  than  ridicnlons !  You  may  man  your  fleets  with  saints,  but  remember, 
it  was  the  old  sinners  that  gained  your  victories.'  Is  n't  this  rather  <  plain  speaking  f 
It  is ;  but  it  comes  from  a  bon-vivant,  who  says,  that  on  one  occasion,  being  about  to 
cross  Ballinlaw,  a  broad  and  boisterous  ferry,  between  the  counties  of  Wicklow  and 
Wexford,  Ireland,  he  stepped  into  a  bad  boat,  and  offered  up  a  fragment  of  a  prayer, 
*  on  launching  into  an  element  which  he  never  drank,  and  had  a  rooted  aversion  to  be 
upset  in !'  ...  A  friend  has  sent  us  a  *  mora  remarkable  and  even  more  painful 
death  than  that  which  occurred  from  the  bunting  of  a  blast-furnace  while  at  wfaite- 
heat,  mentioned  in  a  late  number  of  the  KNioKEasocKEa.'  It  is  from  an  Engiish 
journal :  *  The  Rev.  Jbffbet  Davies,  curate  of  Cadozton,  Glamorganshire,  met  his 
death  last  week  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.  A  small  but  rather  deep  hole  had 
been  made  by  the  side  of  a  new  saw-pit  at  Neath,  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  a  post, 
and  into  this  hole  the  reverend  gentleman  fell  at  night,  and  he  was  discovered  dead  in 
it  the  next  morning.  The  hole  in  which  the  body  was  found  was  only  two  feet  and  a 
half  in  diameter  at  the  surface,  two  feet  atlx>ttom,  and  six  in  depth.  The  body  was 
in  a  sitting  posture,  but  from  the  narrowness  of  the  hole  nearly  doubled  op ;  the  feet 
were  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  head,  which  was  pressed  down  on  the  cdiest. 
From  the  sandy  nature  of  the  soil  his  heels  could  get  no  purohase,  although  \m  eflbrts 
to  extricate  himself  appeared  to  have  been  most  violent,  from  the  quantity  of  loQse  sand 
which  he  had  displaced  from  the  sides  of  the  hole,  and  deposited  in  his  lap,  and  which 
partially  filled  his  mouth  and  eyes.'  .  .  .  Those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  so 
board  the  New  Iron  Steamer  *  £rt>,'  belongmg  to  the  New- York  and  Erie  Rail-Road 
Company,  on  her  recent  trial-excurnon  up  the  Hudson,  will  not  soon  forget  the  plea- 
sure they  enjoyed  on  that  occasion.  The  day  was  one  of  those  qiaikling  and  bright 
days  of  March  which  surprise  us  with  a  touch  of  summer.  Every  thing  in  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  boat  was  new  and  beautiful ;  new  machinery,  which  worked  admi- 
rably and  with  little  noise,  and  new  furniture  and  upholstery,  selected  and  arranged 
with  great  good  taste.  The  company  on  board  were  as  happy  as  the  best  of  good 
cheer  and  pleasant  society  could  make  them.  We  remarked  among  the  officers  of 
the  New-York  and  Erie  Rail-Road  on  board,  the  President  of  the  Company^  Bfr. 
Lodes,  who  is  imtiring  in  the  discharge  of  his  arduous  and  responsible  duties, 
the  accomplished  chief  engineer.  Major  Biown,  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  who  has 
no  superior  in  his  profession,  Mr.  H.  C  Seymour,  Superintendent,  (a  gentleman 
connected  responsibly,  and  we  might  say  indispensably,  with  this  great  work  from  its 
very  inception  up  to  the  present  time,  and  who  *  each  particular  of  his  duty  knows'  aid 
performs,)  and  Mr.  Mabsh,  the  capable  Secretary  of  the  Company,  to  whose  courtesy 
and  care  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  (to  say  nothing  of  the  happy  little  people)  so 
board  were  greatly  indebted.  Every  thing  connected  with  the  New-York  and  Erie 
Rail-Road  is  in  keeping  with  the  magnitude  of  this  great  project.  Its  boat»  ita  cais, 
its  construction,  are  all  of  the  very  fiiit  character.  The  road  is  advancing  io  as  eariy 
a  completion  as  posnble ;  and  when  fimahed,  wiU  not  only  be  a  noble  monniiMnt  to 
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enteipriM  and  public  spirit,  but  will  unqneBtionabiy  prora  one  of  the  moet  profitable 
lines  in  the  entire  country.  ...  *  WfiAT  will  Mra.  Grundt  say*  in  England  to  an 
occurrence  like  the  following,  in  this  *  model  republic  T*  Is  it  not  enott|^  to  convince 
any  unprejudiced  mind  that  our  *  lawless  instittitions*  can  never  come  ia  good  ?  *  A 
villain  by  the  name  of  Pettis,  some  silty  yean  of  age,  iMently  paid  hb  addresses  to 
a  handsome  young  widow,  residing  in  McGoopin  Island.  6eing  rejected  in  his  suit, 
he  armed  himself  and  Went  to  her  house  ;  on  her  still  persisting  in  refusing  him,  he 
struck  her  on  the  head  with  a  hammer,  and  with  his  bowie-knife  attempted  to  cut  her 
throat  Foiled  in  this  attempt,  and  seeing  a  young  man  approach  the  house,  he  seized 
her  by  the  nose  and  cut  it  off !'  .  .  .  Wb  are  but  doing  a  service  to  the  tnvelling 
public,  in  recording  the  fact  in  these  |»ages  that  the  *  Pacific  HoteV  in  Greenwich 
street,  near  Cortlandt,  under  the  direction  of  its  capable  and  populicr  proprietor,  Captam 
Flower,  has  been  undergoing  important  improvements,  for  several  months,  until  it 
has  become  one  among  the  best  of  our  fint-class  hotels.  It  is  an  excellent  house,  ex- 
cellently kept  .  .  .  De^  but  think,  reader,  that  the  ensuing  lines  come  (ram  the 
lowest  depths  of  the  heart  of  a  bereaved  husband ;  that  the  Departed  loved  Naturo 
with  the  afiection  of  a  child,  and  her  husband  with  the  love  of  a  fond,  confiding  wife, 
which  is  beyond  all  other  love.  Is  thero  not  true  feeling,  true  tendemea,  and  un- 
affected simplicity  in  the  stanzas?    To  us  they  seem  replete  with  feeling : 

*  8x.np  idftly,  darling  t  ~  o'er  thee  ware     I         *  I  tee  thee  when  I  first  waa  bleMed 

The  rammer's  greenest  trees  ;  '  With  that  sweet  smile  of  thine ; 

Its  fairest  flowers  are  on  thv  grave,  |  Dear  is  the  hour  when  first  I  pressed 

And  there  its  whispering  breese.  '  That  small  white  hand  in  mine  I 

i 

*A^dIamnearto  watch  thy  sleep,  *  And  dear  the  hour  when  thon  wert  made 

My  own,  my  chosen  bride ;  My  bride — my  all,  my  own ; 

When  I  hare  ceased  for  thee  to  weep,  •  I  will  be  true,'  yon  sofuy  said, 

I  '11  lay  me  by  thy  side.  '  True,  true  to  thee  alone  I' 

*  I  only  lire  to  think  of  thee,  i         '  And  dear  to  me  thy  dying  kiss. 

My  first  lore  and  my  last  i  |  Pure  as  the  hearen's  breath : 

The  world  has  nothing  noW  for  me  —  ,  It  seemed  to  say, '  Remember  this  I 

My  Present  is  (he  Past :  !  I  hare  been  true  tUl  death  V 

I 

'  The  Past,  with  all  lu  sunny  years,  i  *  Sleep  softly,  darling  I — o'er  thee  ware 

Seems  present  to  me  now ;  \  The  summer's  greenest  trees ; 

Where'er  the  pictured  scene  appears,  j  lu  fairest  flowers  are  on  thy  grare, 

Dear  Amtu  i  there  art  thou.  And  there  its  whiqiering  breese  V     u. 

Din  yon  never  remark — metropolitan  reader — did  you  never  remark  those  close- 
shaved  cocoa-nuts  which  lie  on  the  top  of  barrels  at  the  doors  of  town-grocera  7  How 
very  like  they  are  to  the  heads  of  Irish  emigrants,  newly-arrived,  sheared  to  the  skull, 
as  if  with  sheep-shears,  ashocking  *  flhock*  of  hair  dissevered  from  the  parent  cranium 
at  a  sini^e  nip !  The  hair  '  dip,'  as  wool-growers  phrase  it,  must  be  abundant  m  Ire- 
land. A  very  clever  modem  author  accounts  for  the  knobby  heads  of  the  Hibemese 
in  this  way :  *  Phrenology  may  be  a  very  good  science ;  but  the  heads  of  the  Irish 
would  puzzle  the  tery  best  of  its  professors.  Very  few  of  those  belonging  to  the  pea- 
santry mdeed  leave  the  world  m  the  shape  they  came  into  it  At  twenty  years  of  ag« 
the  shillelah  quite  altera  the  natural  formation,  and  leaves  so  many  hills  and  hollows 
upon  their  skulls  that  the  oigan  of  fighting  b  the  only  one  discoverable  to  any  cer- 
tainty.' True  enough !  .  .  .  Somebody  has  condensed  a  good  deal  of  wisdom  into  a 
small  space  m  the  following  brief  sentences :  <  The  last  word  is  the  most  dangerous  of 
infernal  machines.  Hu^Mnd  and  wife  should  no  more  fight  to  get  it  than  they  would 
struggle  for  the  possessioa  of  a  lighted  bomb-flheH.    Married  people  should  study  ea<A 
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other's  weak  points,  as  the  skaten  look  oat  for  the  weak  parts  of  the  ice,  in  oider  to 
keep  them  off.  The  wife  is  the  son  of  the  social  system.  Unless  she  attracts,  then 
is  nothing  to  keep  heavy  bodies,  like  husbands,  from  flying  off  into  space.'  .  .  .  '  At 
one  of  those  large  convivial  parties  which  distinguished  the  table  of  Major  Hobaat, 
when  he  was  Secretary  in  Ireland,  among  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  the  one  to  the  nary, 
'  The  wooden  walls  of  England'  being  given,  Sir  John  Hamilton,  in  his  tnm,  gave 
'  The  wooden  walls  of  Ireland !'  This  toast  being  quite  new  to  all  the  guesfts,  he  was 
asked  for  an  explanation  ;  upon  which,  filling  a  bumper,  he  very  gravely  stood  up,  and 
bowing  to  the  Marqnb  of  WATEaroRD,  and  several  country  gentlemen  who  com- 
manded county  regiments,  he  said :  *  My  lords  and  gentlemen ;  I  have  the  pleaame 
of  giving  you  '  The  wooden  walls  of  Ireland —  The  ColoneU  of  Militia  /'  One  of 
the  blockheads  thus  honored  was  foolish  enough  to  get  angry  at  this  good-hnmorad 
jeu  ^etprii.  ...  *  Vermont,'  bo  writes  a  friend  from  whose  pleasant  epistle  we  have 
elsewhere  quoted,  <  has  a  literature  of  her  own  of  which  she  may  well  be  proud,  not- 
withstanding the  bad  spelling  lately  witnessed  in  one  of  the  district  schools.  '  Bos,' 
says  the  master,  *  spell  six-pence.'  *  Six-pence  7*  S-i-c-k — aiekf  s-p-n-n-t-s — ipinifs, 
six-pence.'  *  That  'II  do,  boys.  Nex'  class  'n  g*ography.'  But  to  ascend  higher :  Johh 
Henry  Hopkins  has  published  a  poem,  which  you  have  no  doubt  soen,  called  *Ir»6ertf.' 
It  contains  many  fine  passages.  How  bard  it  is  to  write  in  an  irregular  measoie,  may 
be  seen  by  the  few  good  pieces  of  that  kind  in  the  language.  Drtden  said,  and  was 
not  far  from  the  truth,  that  his  own  '  Alexander's  Feast'  was  the  best  which  had  been 
or  would  be  contrived.  That  sounds  to  me  like  a  grand  Overture.  If  any  body  thinks 
that  Soutiiby's  *  Thalaba'  is  admirable,  except  the  opening  stanza,  (and  that  is,)  I  am 
unable  to  agree  with  him.  But  Collins'  Ode,  and  HajLlbck's  *  Bonaris'  for  their 
cunning  and  most  melodious  cadences  are  to  my  ear  unmatched.  Since  these,  I  have 
seen  nothing  more  musical  than  the  following  from  Hopkins  : 

'  At  times,  the  peaceful  little  Ulet 

In  sunihine  float  upon  a  sleeping  ocean' 
That  girdles  them  without  a  sound,  or  motton ; 
ThoM  darling  babes,  all  dimpled  o'er  with  amilei, 
Sleep,  lulled  to  rest 
Upon  a  sleeping  mother's  breast : 
Bat  when  the  winds  their  battle-tminpets  bleiW> 

Aloft  with  martial  fiiry  flaahlng' 
With  crested  heads,  careering  to  and  fro, 
Shoreward  they  rush,  like  plum6d  hprsemea  «t«*i»«wg 
Headlong  on  the  foe. 
M  length  tmthin  tht  hollow  hap 
In  tong-drcaoH  pentive  tigko., 
TketampeBldk$ 
Awaif; 
The  glassy  swells  with  laxy,  loitering  sweep, 
Along  the  curred  beach,  slow-Iingeiing  creep, 
And  Ifently  round  the  silvery  circle  move 


TiU  hff  At  mdUno  mom,  t/Mr  mMsc  seoM 
Soft  as  ike  name  <  ~ 
Mvrmumdini 


Softae  the  name  of  one  we  looe 
'  '  I  irtame.* 


<ThM  is  grand,  and  cumungiymodenited.  Itisbyt«niSMi«a«,stann7,j«fsai»«id 
then  dying,  dying,  dymg,  like  a  hart's  heatt,  aurantm  M  mlum  WMtm,  Jadgto  Tmomt* 
son,  author  of  the  *  Green  Mountain  Boys,'  a  most  popular  tale,  which  I  remeoibsr 
you  warmly  commended  in  the  Knickbrbookkr,  has  shown  me  a  new  novel  jast 
ready  for  the  press,  called  *  The  Ranger*^  or  ike  Tory's  Daughter^*  embodying  aceMa 
in  the  history  of  Vermont  It  is  well  woven,  and  very  accurate  in  its  historical  detaiis ; 
and  the  fint  volume,  which  I  have  read  in  manuscript,  ooataios  a  scene,  the  icacossf 
a  giri  fnm  the  iee  of  a  mouataiii  rivar  when  it  was  bteaUiigiipin  the  i 
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getfaer  with  a  deaciiptioii  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  dnring  the  Bpring-freehetir 
which  18  as  novel  and  as  highly  wron^t  as  any  thing  I  have  lately  seen.  I  did  my- 
self think  of  sending  yon  an.accoant  of  the  phenomena  of  the  little  Winooski  river, 
which  begins  to  break  long  before  it  begins  to  break  up.  When  the  cold  was  intense, 
and  the  moon  a  shining  with  a  brassy,  dry  look  upon  the  mountains  of  snow,  and  the 
ice  was  three  or  four  feet  thick,  I  have  stood  for  ten  minutes  at  a  time,  hearing  it  split 
and  crack,  as  if  its  back-bone  were  broke.  These  splits  in  the  ice  do  n't  hurt  the  river 
for  loaded  wagons ;  but  I  reckon  it  is  caused  by  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent 
mass,  while  the  river  is  *  nunding  to  heft  it'  .  .  .  Thb  Broadway  Tbeatee  is  now 
in  the  full  tide  of  success.  Crowded  houses  nightly  reward  the  enterprise  and  good 
management  of  the  proprietor.  Mr.  Marsoall,  long  the  manager  of  a  popular  theatre 
in  Philadelphia,  has  amply  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  his  friends  and  the  public  in  his 
new  field  of  professional  exertion  here.  Of  Mr.  Wiixiam  R.  Blake,  the  excel- 
lent stage-manager,  we  have  something  to  say,  lees  on  his  own  behalf  (for  he  needs  no 
poor  aid  of  ouis)  than  that  of  our  readers,  whom  we  wish  not  to  lose  the  opportunity 
of  securing  a  great  enjoyment  Until  recently,  we  had  never  seen  Mr.  Blake  upon  the 
stage,  save  in  one  character,  that  of  *Tke  Latt  Man,*  which  we  never  saw  surpassed 
in  naturalness,  pathos,  and  truth.  We  saw  it  but  (mce,  yet 'the  impression  it  made  upon 
OS  is  wholly  ineffaceable.    Next  to  that  superb  personation,  we  count  Mr.  Blake*s 

<  Jesse  Rural,*  in  the  very  attractive  play  of  *  Young  Head§  and  Old  Heartt,*  which 
has  lately  had  so  popular  a  *  run'  at  the  Broadway  Theatre.  It  is  a  most  loveabU  rep- 
resentation of  a  fine  simple-hearted,  simple-minded  Christian  minister,  overflowing 
with  goodness,  and  love  for  all  whom  he  fancies  he  can  serve,  in  any  manner.  Mr. 
Blake  played  the  part  with  infinite  effect,  and  to  the  very  life.  Not  one  of  oar 
town  leaderB  should  omit  to  see  it,  should  it  be  again  produced,  which  it  must  needs 
be.  .  .  .  There  is,  we  fear,  a  conspiracy  against  the  author  of  <  Puffer  Hopkifts.' 
He  has  been  at  pains  to  write  a  Mank-venBC  tragedy  called  'Leitler,*  for  Mr.  Murdock, 
a  very  clever  and  deserving  actor,  and  most  estimable  man.  It  was  examined  for  pro- 
duction at  the  Broadway  Theatre,  but  *  politely  declined ;'  after  which,  sundry  favoraUo 
newspaper  notices  of  that  popular  establishment,  of  unmistakeable  origin,  suddenly 
ceased.  The  author  of  '  Leisler*  says  that  *  English  influence,'  in  the  management  of 
our  metropolitan  theatres,  prevents  justice  being  done  him.  So  Daubson,  the  little 
Pedlington  artist,  declared  that  the  Royal  Academy  manageri  did  n't  *dare  to  hang  on 
their  walls'  his  great  picture  of  *  The  Grenadier.'  *  Leisler,'  Mr.  Hopkins  complains, 
was  written  fcff  a  New- York  audience,  and  yet  it  must  be  taken  to  Philadelphia,  where 
if  it  should  find  a  manager  willing  to  risk  its  production,  its  local  historical  and  other 

<  points'  will  not  be  understood.  We  commend  to  Mr.  Mathews,  in  his  afiliction,  these 
remarks  of  a  reviewer  in  the  last  number  of  the  '  North-American  Review  ^ 

*  Thb  sorest  grieyance,  the  bitterest  persecution,  which  he  has  to  dread,  is  indifference  and 
neglect.  He  can  only  learn,  at  the  worst,  that  the  public  does  not  care  a  fig  about  him  or  his 
poetry  either.  And  do  not  let  him  be  too  hasty  to  attribute  this  neglect  to  any  sinister  influences 
or  unfair  dealing.  There  is  no  conspiracy  in  the  case ;  people  are  not  leagued  and  banded  to- 
gether in  a  secret  association  for  the  sole  purpose  of  burying  him  and  his  works  in  oblivioB. 
Eren  the  malice  of  the  critics,  those  gorgons  and  chimeras  dire,  whose  only  function  is  to  worry 
and  affright  unhappy  authors,  can  never  harm.  A  man  it  never  written  down  ix'-ept  by  him»Af. 
Criticism  has  no  lorce  whatever,  except  so  far  as  it  is  a  reflection  of  public  opinion,  an  embodi- 
ment of  public  taste ;  if  it  be  prejudiced  or  unfair,  it  is  for  that  very  reason  innocuous,  the  pub- 
He  perceiving  its  untmstwordiy  character  quite  as  soon  as  the  intended  victim.' 

*  True  as  gospel,'  and  worthy  of  consideration  by  those  tried  authorlmgs  and  would- 
be  dramatists,  from  meddling  with  whose  '  works'  pUblishera  and  managen  alike 
*beg  to  be  excused.'    There  is  no '  witchcraft'  in  the  case ;  it  is  simply  a  <iaesdoB  of 
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abundant  supply  and  no  demand !  .   ,   .  <  The  Old  Red  Stored  by  onr  < 

W.  H.  C.  HcMMBa,  will  be  brought  anew  to  the  reader's  mind  by  these  recent  kindred 

stanzas  of  an  English  poet    The  piece  from  which  they  are  quoted  is  entitled  ^  Hor- 

tality:* 

'It  niedto  be  all  light  and  wmg. 

And  mirth  and  apiiits  ga  j ; 
Tlieday  could  nerer  proTe  too  lan& 

The  night  seemed  uke  the  day : 
The  night  teemed  bright  and  light  aa  daj 

Ere  yet  that  honae  waa  old ; 
Ere  yet  its  aged  roof  waa  gray, 

Ita  inner  chambers  cold/ 


*  Tbk  house  is  old,  the  house  is  cold. 

And  on  the  roof  is  snow ; 
And  in  and  out,  and  round  al>ont 

The  bitter  nigh^winds  blow ; 
The  bitter  nigh^ winds  howl  and  blow. 

And  darkness  thickens  deep ; 
And  oh,  the  minutes  creep  so  slow. 

As  though  they  were  asleep  I 


As  figurative  of  our  <  fleshly  tabernacle,'  these  lines  strike  us  as  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful. ..  .  Thst  have  in  Buflklo  a  new  and  very  beautiful  Episcopal  church,  which 
we  remember  surveying  with  pleasure,  outside  and  in,  last  snnuner,  in  company  with  a 
friend.  We  have  recently  heard  an  amusing  circumstance  connected  with  the  figures 
in  stained  glass  in  the  great  eastern  window.  The  process  of  baking-in  the  oolois  was 
a  slow  one,  and  the  glazier  becoming  impatient  after  a  long  delay,  went  to  the  artist  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  pictures,  which  were  those  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul,  were 
advanced.  The  artist  repUed  to  his  query :  *  I  've  got  a  fixst-rate  bake  on  Paul,  bat 
Peter  is  n't  more  than  half-baked,  and  I  'm  afraid  he  is  a  little  cracked !'  It  sounded 
oddly  enough  to  his  interrogator.  By  the  by,  speaking  of  Saint  Peter,  that  is  a  good 
anecdote  of  Pope  Grboort,  which  has  been  sent  us  by  a  friend :  <  The  late  Pope  Gre- 
gory XVI.  was  rather  fond  of  the  bottle ;  and  after  his  decease,  when  he  made  his 
appearance  at  Saint  Peter's  gate,  the  frilowing  colloquy  took  place :  Saint  Peter, 
with  his  ear  against  the  door,  asks  *  Who 's  there !'  *  It  is  I,  the  late  Pope  Greoort.' 
*  Well ,  come  in,  you  have  the  key.'  '  I  know  it,  but  it  do  n't  fit ;  I  have  been  fumUing 
here  for  an  hour  or  more  at  the  key-hole.'  Saint  Peter,  opening  the  door  from  the  in- 
side,  says, '  J^t  me  see  your  key.  Pshaw !  you  have  made  a  grand  mistake ;  this  is 
the  key  of  your  wine-cellar !'  .  .  .  Legislation  is  coming  in  aid  of  good  uMralsL 
Seduction  and  adultery  are  to  be  punished  as  they  should  be,  and  not  exactly  as  hereto- 
fore. A  British  writer  has  well  exposed  what  has  hitherto  been  an  evil  which  is  now 
amended :  <  An  affectionate  husband  cannot  be  recompensed  by  any  thing,  and  a  rich 
seducer  cannot  be  punished ;  hut  if  the  gentleman  were  to  be  sent  to  a  tread-mill  and 
the  lady  to  solitary  confinement,  adultery  would  soon  be  as  much  out  of  fiMhion  as  it  is 
now  the  haul  goiU*  *  Nous  verrons'  anon.  .  .  .  Hon.  J.  S.  Skinner,  editor  of  the 
^  '  Farmer^  Library  and  Monthly  Journal  of  Agrieuiiure,*  two  as  good  publications 
of  the  kind  as  there  are  in  the  world,  has  laid  before  us  a  *  Memorial  to  Congrem 
from  the  Friends  of  Agriculture,*  respectAilly  soliciting  *  an  appropriation  to  be  ap- 
plied under  the  direction  of  the  State  governments  respeoUvely,  or  otherwise,  for  the 
establishment  of  institutions  for  mstruction  in  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Vegetable  and 
Animal  Physiology ;  in  Civil  Engineering,  as  applied  to  road-making,  bridge-building, 
and  other  Rural  Architecture ;  and  also  to  instruction  in  the  mechanical  principles,  on 
which  depend  the  labor-saving  properties  and  efficiency  of  agricultural  implements 
and  machinery ;  an  aj^ropriation  which,  in  a  word,  by  ensuring  a  more  skilful  em- 
ployment of  agricultural  labor  and  capital,  will  proportionably  augment  onr  solid 
wealth  and  power,  and  thus  promote  the  welfare  and  *  true  glory*  of  the  omntry.' 
We  cannot  but  hope  that  this  memprial  will  be  acted  upon  by  our  National  ConndL 
Eighty  out  of  every  one  hundred  dollars  collected  now  from  the  agricultural  coounu- 
nity  by  imposts  on  what  they  oonmmie,  are  and  have  been  for  many  yean,  even  in 
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time  of  peace,  expended  on  account  of  the  military  eataUishments  of  the  coontiy. 
Sorely  it  la  not  aakinj;  too  mnch  that  the  intereets  of  agricultore  should  have  tome  of 
the  national  means  to  which  they  so  largely  contribute.  .  .  .  The  death  of  emi- 
nent men  used  formerly  to  give  rise  to  more '  tributes'  in  verse  than  are  common 
now-a-days.  Among  the  objurgatory  poetry  elicited  by  the  wilful  murder  of  General 
Albxandbr  Hamilton  by  Colonel  Aaron  Burr,  was  the  following: 

'  Oh  I  Aaxon  Bnaa,  what  have  you  done  t 
YoQ  're  shot  great  General  Hamilton  ; 
Yon  got  behind  a  bunch  of  thistles, 
And  shot  him  dead  with  two  hosapiatUa  I' 

In  the  way  of  curt  epitaphs  we  know  of  nothing  better  than  this : 

*  Hxax  lies  a  tender  parent's  hope, 
A  lovely  infant— Saaah  Pops  !* 

Thb  taverns  throughout  New-England  very  deservedly  enjoy  a  high  reputation. 
Travellers,  strangers  from  distant  parts  of  the  Union,  find  their  philosophy  quite  at 
fault  in  seeking  to  reconcile  the  bountifully -spread  table,  the  abundanoe  of  servants, 
etc,  with  the  reputed  frugality  and  closeness  that  characterize  the  descendants  of  the 
Pilgrim  fathers.  A  friend  happening  to  speak  of  this  while  on  a  visit  to  Boston  re- 
cently, to  a  gentleman  who  was  a  regular  boarder  at  one  of  the  largest  and  best-con- 
ducted hotels  in  the  Union,  he  gave  the  following  anecdote  as  illustrative  of  the  quiet 
way  in  which  grievances  were  noticed  and  rebuked  at  that  house.  The  fruit,  apples, 
oranges,  nuts,  etc.,  usually  served  at  dessert,  had  become  somewhat  shabby  and  un- 
palatable. The  worthy  landlords  were  good  *  Gon-fearing  men,'  and  always  attended 
divine  service.  On  one  occasion,  just  as  they  were  preparing  for  their  Sunday  after- 
noon walk  to  church,  a  package,  carefully  and  neatly  done  up  in  a  napkin,  containing 
some  of  this  decayed  fruit,  was  placed  before  them,  with  these  words  inscribed  upon 
a  card  attached  to  the  napkin: 

*To  Messrs. :  'By  their  fruiu  shall  ye  know  them.'  — Holt  Writ.' 

The  hint  was  taken,  and  the  fault  promptly  amended.  .  .  .  <  The  Zafe  and  Lite- 
rary Remains  of  Thomas  Cole,*  we  rejoice  to  learn,  are  in  couise  of  preparation  by 
the  Rev.  Louis  L.  Noble,  of  Catskill.  Mr.  Noble,  himself  a  poet  and  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  nature,  being  at  the  same  time  the  pastor  and  the  near  personal  friend  of 
the  lamented  Cole,  is  the  one  of  all  others  to  do  justice  to  the  literary  and  biographical 
materials  which  have  been  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  family  of  the  great  artist.  Let 
ns  add  to  this  gratifying  intelligence,  by  a  contemporary,  that  Mr.  Cole's  noble,  series 
of  pictures  are  now  exhibiting  at  the  rooms  of  the  Art-Union,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
deeply-bereaved  family.  .  .  .  The  *  John  Donkey'  is  really  a  very  clever  and 
humorous  sheet  Its  illustrations  are  good,  and  its  wit  is  frequently  very  felicitousL 
We  have  laughed  several  times  over  the  following  *  Debate  in  the  Menagerie,*  '  re- 
ported exclusively'  for  that  journal : 

'  Lion,  (rishig.)    Ughrooool — Tgorooooo-uh  I 

*  Ttoxb,  (angrily.)    Uhronw  I  nmrourh  I  eaonw  I 
'LsoPABD,  (spitetally.)    £yah-owl  yahowl 

'  RHXNOCSaoa,  (dubiously.)    Oongck  I    Ooncgckf  t 

*  Lion.  Ughroooo  I  rrrooo  i  roooh  I  roo  I  roo  I  rooh  I  Ri  m  1 1 1  f  saBaBBRRRoottnhooootfoo" 
oooaaBBBBhof  rrr  rn  i  OOHR I 

*  Wild-gats,  (together.)  Yeow  I  eouw  i  neaow  t  ne-a-a-a-a-a-a-on-Nsow  t  eeexow  I  EaHt-a-a- 
A-A'A  a-a-a-HYOW  I    Phistz  I 

'  SxarsNT,  (slily.)    Tsssssssss  t 

'  Monkey,  (laughingly.)    Cheh-ah-cah  I  yah-chah-vah  I 

'  Elxpiiant,  (anthoriUtiTely.)    OO-oompf  I  pUfffil 
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*  Htkna,  (ferociously.)    YanRyh  t  'Nyahl  'Nyamnft 

*  Lion,  (decidedly.)    OOGHRRRRR! 

*  (Axuinala  come  to  order,  and  the  Monkey  looka  grare.  A  Baboon  cornea  too  near  tbe  eags 
of  the  Hyena,  whereupon  tiie  latter  applies  the  prerious  question  to  the  head  of  the  fonacr, 
and  takes  the  eyes  and  nose.)' 

Fierce  as  ibis  debate  appears  to  have  been,  it  has  had  its  counterpart  very  fre- 
quently in  legislative  bodies,  both  as  respects  sound  and  sense.  .  •  •  That  is  a  fine 
thought  of  '^knntbon's  in  '  The  Princess/  which  compares  the  quickly-forgotten 
griefis  of  the  young  to  the  sun  seen  from  a  Norwegian  hill,  as  it  *  gets  into  sunriseJ 
It  is  original  and  striking,  is  n't  it?  .  .  .  A  travblled  friend,  alluding  to  the  hotel 
mentioned  by  the  correspondent  who  described  his  'First  Impresasns  of  PaM  in  our 
last  number,  and  the  old  horse  in  the  court-yard,  says  he  himself  stopped  subsequently 
at  the  same  place.  The  hotel  was  the  same,  but  the  hoise  had  departed  this  life  a  day 
or  two  before.  He  is  quite  certain  that  he  had  a  piece -of  that  noble  animal  in  a  ra- 
gout !  .  .  .  We  are  assured  by  the  author  of  the  newspaper  article  embodying  the 
anecdote  of  Tallbtkand  and  Benedict  Arnold*  to  which  we  recently  alluded,  that 
he  never  saw  the  anecdote  in  these  pages,  but  that  he  derived  it  through  a  distingaished 
fnend  in  Philadelphia.  The  original  narrator  was  in  both  cases  the  same.  .  .  .  Bar- 
RiNOTON,  the  celebrated  Irish  baronet,  remarks :  '  Superior  talents,  learning,  military 
reputation,  or  some  other  quality  which  raises  men  by  general  assent,  should  alone  be 
permitted  to  amalgamate  common  with  high  society.  Nature,  by  conferring  talent, 
points  out  those  whom  she  intended  to  distinguish.'  .  .  .  Certainlt,  dear '  S.*  The 
favor  will  be  as  welcome  as 


<  Those  dulcet  sounds  at  break  of  dar, 

That  creep  into  the  dreaming  bridegroom^s  ear, 
And  summon  him  to  marriage.' 

It  cannot  come  too  soon.  ...  A  new  and  ipuch-enlaiged  edition  of  TucKBRiuji's 
'Italian  Sketch-Book*  is  in  press,  with  several  important  additional  chapters,  which 
will  prove  of  no  common  interest  at  this  particular  period.  It  is  thought  by  compe- 
tent judges  who  have  perused  the  new  sheets,  that  it  will  become  even  more  popular 
than  the  *  Thoughts  on  the  Poets,*  a  work  whose  reputation  is  thoroughly  estab- 
lished. ...  *  Time  with  his  extinguisher  soon  puts  out  all  flames  of  an  amatory  de- 
scription, and  reduces  both  the  poet  and  his  muse,  the  first  (if  he  lives)  to  a  state  of 
dotage,  the  other  to  the  enjoyment  of  some  *  newer  lover.'  But  the  love  of  country 
blooms  forever :  it  defies  the  power  of  time  and  the  lapse  of  ages.'  .  .  .  Mr.  Charles 
Jarvis,  whose  paintings  have  frequently  been  mentioned  in  terms  of  deserved  praise 
in  this  Magazine,  is  painting  Twenty'four  Original  Historical  and  Fancy  Pictures, 
some  four  or  five  of  which  are  completed  and  ready  for  examination  at  the  artist's  resi- 
dence, number  three  Laight-street  The  pictures  are  to  be  drawn  as  prizes,  Ua  which 
only  a  moderate  number  of  tickets  are  to  be  issued.  The  subscribers  are  secured  againsl 
the  possibility  of  loss,  while  the  chances  of  obtaining  a  good  picture  are  abundant  Tlie 
tickets  are  only  two  dollars  a  piece.  .  .  .  Give  us  an  Irishman  for  a  distinctive  per- 
sonal description.  Observe :  *  He  had  been  blown  up  once  or  twice  in  storming  batte- 
ries, which,  with  a  few  sabre-cuts  across  his  features,  and  the  obvious  aid  of  nomenMU 
pipes  of  wine,  or  something  not  weaker,  had  sadly  disfigured  him.  His  feet  covered  a 
considerable  space  of  any  room  where  be  stood,  and  his  thumbs  were  so  large  that  he 
couldsearcelyboldabookwitboutcoverittgmorethanhalf  Ihepageof  it'  .  .  .  BtiiP 
notices  of  several  new  publications  will  appear  in  our  next,  which  have  been  mia- 
iroidably  crowded  out  of  the  present  number.  We  have  many  aew  eommimieatioDB 
to  acknowledge,  and  letters,  general  and  private,  to  answer  anon. 


*Tbs  U«t  KmcKXKBoCKKS  to  exceedingly  good, 
elea,  and  all  of  the  right  sort ;  some  of   ' 
Tmbl»  ia  in  Mr.  Clakjc's  happieit  vein; 


«  Wb  regmitl  it  u  the  very  beet  work  of  its  kind  in  the  Unkm.*  >-  51.  Albmua  (Ft)  JmarmA. 

*  Trx  KmcKSKBocKSB  was  received  with  onfailtng  puflctnuUty  on  the  first  of  the  raontht  which 
however  ia  the  least  ment  of  thla  ngreeable  niaceUany ;  for  ita  cootanta  are  aa  invariably  good  as 
iU  appearance  to  punctuaL'—  Wu.lxah  Cullbn  BnTAMT,  in  tk*  Jftw-T^rk  E9e$amg  PbH, 

There  are  no  leaa  than  twenty-four  original  ar- 
tOD'spalmieatdaya.    Th^JMilsr's 
1  varied  and  racy  in  a  remarkable  degree,' 

Ifnt-TKrh  OmmhstcmI  AivwUnr, 

*  Tme  KNicnsBocsm  aoens  to  increaae  in  attractron  aa  it  adsancea  in  ago.  ft  exblUta  a  monddy 
variety  of  contributions  unaurpassed  in  nomber  or  ability.'  —  ITmtMiud  luUiUgautr. 

*  Thm  KmcKEmBocKSB  is  one  of  the  moat  valoable  MagazineB  of  the  day,  aad  otitstripa  aO  eom- 
petttion  in  the  higher  walka  of  literature.'  —  AH^mff  Argms. 

*  Wk  have  here  an  old  and  general  fkvorite ;  <me  amons  the  pioneers  of  the  American  periodical 
preaa ;  the  venerable  KmcKBBBocxxB.  The  *  Efifrom'a  l^ble'  to  always  the  most  attractive  portSon 
of  *  Old  Kif  ice's*  monthly  bill  of  fare  — to  na  at  leaat;  and  in  tlm  preaent  number  we  have  fi>«nd 
it more  ao  I*  —Nn^Tork  *  Qau OkA  TiAiet.' 

PBCaiDBNT  EVEEBTT,  Of    HaBVABO  CoLLBCK,  LAfB    BIlllXSTBB    TO   EjiC&Allt>.  — '  I  pcmsa  tho 

KmcKBBBocKBB  With  high  pratificatioB.  It  »eems  tb  mejpf  sn  order  of  hierit  quite  abote  tho 
average  of  the  periodicals  of  this  class,  Engltoh  or  American.* 

Hon.  J.  K.  PAtTroivo,  latb  Secsbtast  or  trb  Navt.— *The  ihanner  in  wUch  4be  KmossB- 
BOCKXB  is  conducted,  and  the  great  merit  of  iU  contributors,  place  it  in  the  highest  rankofperlodicato.* 

Pbof.  LoNcrBLLOv,  Cambbidob  (Jkxvebsxtt.  —  *  The  Knicxxbbookxb  standi  high  in  thto  quar- 
ter.   It  to  superior  to  most  of  the  Engltoh  magaxines,  aad  well  deserves  Hs  latfo  list  orsabaerU»si«.' 

Hon.  Robbbt  M.  Cbabi.ton,  Gbobgia. — The  Knickxbbocxxb  to  a  work  which  requires  no  pnif. 
ing ;  and  I  shall  always  feel  that  I  am  conferring  a  favor  on  those  to  whom  I  rec<Mamend  it. 

Mbb.  L.  H.  SiaouBifBT.— '  I  hsve  long  regarded  the  Knxcxxbbocxzb  as  the  best  perkMlleal  la 
America,  and  it  really  seems  second  to  none  abroad.' 

Ths  Lokdon  'Timbs.'— 'The  London  *  TVsms*  commends  the  Knicksbbocksb  in  cordial 
terms,  and  speaks  <A  several  articles  Avm  which  it  had  selected  liberal  extracts  ft>r  snbseqneat  pob- 
licatioo.*  —'  London  Cob.  N.  *  Ev.  Stab.' 

Tme  LoNDOff  Pjcaminsb.'^  'This very  clever  Magaxine  Is  the  pleasantest  periodical  in  the  United 
States.  Its  articles,  which  are  numerous  and  short,  varkws  aad  intereetinfi  are  well  worthy  ol  imita- 
tion by  our  Magaxines  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic' 

London  *  M oi(!niko  Chbontclx. — *  Judging  from  the  numbers  before  na,  we  are  Inelioed  to  con- 
sider thto  the  best  of  all  the  American  litorary  periodicab.  Its  contents  are  highly  intorastlBg;  ia- 
structive  and  amusing.' 

Tub  London  Litxbabt  Gazbttb. — 'The  tasto  and  talent  whteh  the Kntckbbbocksb displays 
are  highly  creditable  to  American  writers,  and  very  agreedble  for  Engltoh  readers.' 

London  MxTBOPOLtTAN  Hontnlt  M  aoaexnb.  —  *  We  have  read  several  numbers  of  thto  tal- 
ented periodical,  and  rejoiced  In  them.  They  wohld  do  credit  to  any  country,  or  toany  statoof  dviU- 
xacion  to  which  humanity  has  yet  arrived.' 

London  '  Atkbnjeum.*  —  From  a  vary  clever  Monthly  Magaaioe,  <  TkM  KmUkerheeUr'  of  New- 
York,  we  copy  the  following  spirited  story,'  etc 

Six  Edwabd  BI7X.WKB  Ltxton.  —  *  The  Knickxbbockeb  to  the  best  Ameriean  perlodkal  I  havo 
yet  seen.    1  tak«  pleasm^  id  enclosing  yoa  aa  article  which  was  penned  exprassly  frr  yoor  work.' 

CHABZ.K8  DicxBNB,  Ebq.— 4  read  the  Xnxckxbbockbb  with  very  great  plras«re:  It  Is  Indeed  a 
most  various  and  entertaining  periodical.  It  affords  me  pleasure  locontribute  to  the  pagee  of  a 
work  which  numbers  among  its  regular  correspondents  such  writers  as  Mr.  laviNCk' 

Rxv.-Qr.  Dick,  Scon. and.—  'I  have  read\  rood  many  of  the  articles  in  the  few  numbers  of  the 
Knxckxbbocxbb  which  you  sent  me,  and  find  them  to  possess  great  merit  Sonw  of  its  papen^  It  to 
true  were  too  light  for  my  serious  turn  of  mind ;  yet  the  whdie  apptars  weD  calculated  to  grtfliy  the 
tastes  of  the  mass  of  readers.' 

Capt.  F.  Mabbtat. — '  You  make  an  excellent  Magaxine — spirited,  varmns,  aad  orlgfaiaL  I  hope 
my  *M0on$kuW  will  reflect  no  dtocredit  upon  the  good  company  ia  which  it  will  find  liselil' 


Terms — fj^S  per  annnm  in  advance. 


All  remittance*  mtut  be  made  to 

JOHN  ALLEN,  PoUiiher. 


The  following  perwns  are  authorized  to  receive  sol^ribeTa  Kbd  collect  mAKxip* 
tiona  on  account  of  the  KNiCkKRBocxBa  Maqazinb. 


Ms.  HoiKT  M.  Lewis  is  our  TreveUing  Agesit  for  Alabama  and 

Mr.  Israel  E.  Jambs,  for  the  Southern  and  South-western  States,  assisted  br 

Jambs  K.  Whipple,  Willum  H.  WeId,  O.  H.  P.  Stem,  John  B.  Weld,  B.  u, 

HussBT,  T.  S.  Watbrmah,  Reuben  A.  Henrt  and  John  Collom. 
Mr:  C.  W.  Jambs,  for  the  Western  States,  Iowa,  and  Wiscoosin,  asaistad  by  J. 

Ross  Smitb,  J.  T.  Dent,  E.  Y.  JsmfiNGs,  T.  Gardner  Smith,  and  FridieIck 

J.  Hawu. 
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